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The  present  is  an  especially  important  occasion  because  it  marks 
the  commencement  of  a  netv  era.  The  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century  was  characterised  by  the  developemeut  of  a  new 
science,  more  interesting,  more  valuable,  than  any  which  had 
preceded  it — ^the  phrenological  science  of  the  brain,  developed  by 
Gall  and  Spurzheim--^a  science  more  pregnant  with  the  germs  of 
great  thougiit,  and  great  reforms,  than  any  other  form  of  human 
knowledge ;  so  important  in  its  prospective  results  that  we  may 
well  consider  its  introduction  and  diffusion  as  the  greatest  intel- 
lectual event  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  du- 
ring which  tbn  illustrious  Gall  discovered  and  taught  the  leading 
mental  functions  of  the  brain,  constracted  with  his  own  pen  his 
eternal  monument,  and  died  full  of  wisdom  and  honor: 

In  looking  over  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
i  find  no  great  intellectual  scientific  movement  filling  that  space, 
but  the  American  movement  for  the  regeneration  of  the  medical 
profession,  by  denying  the  absolute  authority  of  its  leaders  to 
impose  a  creed  upon  its  members  and  by  protesting  vigorously 
against  its  most  flagrant  abuses. 

This  movement  of  reform  from  1825  to  1850,  has'come  into 
being  from  the  force  of  the  common  sense,  and  jcommon  ''con  - 
science  of  American  practitioners,  has  gained  a  definite  shape 
and  scientific  character — has  spread  itself  over  the  land  from 
Maine  to  Texas — has  sustained  its  medical  journals,  has  causet 
the  entire  or  virtual  repeal  of  all  laws  restricting  the*practice  ol 
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medicine — ^has  organised  its  medical  schools  in  the  East  and  the 
West,  and  even  established  in  this  city  a  college  outranking  in 
the  number  of  its  matriculated  pupils  six  sevenths  of  the  medi- 
cal colleges  of  the  United  State. 

This  iSrst  quarter  centuiy  of  the  history  of  medical  reform,  ex- 
tending from  the  early  protests  against  salivation  and  bleeding 
and  the  successful  demand  for  the  repeal  of  restrictive  medical 
laws,  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  down  to  the  death 
of  the  lamented  Morrow — its  bold  pioneer  in  Ohio^— this  inter- 
esting period  of  painful  struggle  for  the  common  rights  of  human- 
ity to  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  conscience  in  the 
medical  profession,  will  be  remembered  hereafter  with  a  lively 
interest  like  that  period  of  danger  and  hardship  when  the  early 
pioneers  of  the  West  encamped  in  the  forests  occupied  by 
the  mercilesCi  Indians,  the  bear,  the  panther  and  the  wolf,  and 
converted  the  dangerous  wilderness  to  a  happy  and  peaceful  res- 
sidence. 

And  I  may  add  that  the  distinguished  pioneers  of  Eclectic  Re- 
form in  Ohio,  which  is  now  its  head-quarters — Thomas  Vaughn 
Morrow  and  Ichabod  Gibson  Jones  will  be  remembered  by  our  pos- 
terity of  the  medical  profession  as  Daniel  Boon  and  Gen.  Clarke  are 
remembered  by  the- people  of  the  West,  who  dwell  in  the  glorious 
land  which  they  by  their  valor  and  untiring  energy  protected 
from  desolation.  Morrow  and  Jones  the  heroes  of  the  first  quar- 
ter century  of  medical  reform,  have  left  their  mark  upon  the  pro- 
fession, and  we  are  all  waiting  impatiently  for  that  work  in  which 
the  fruits  of  their  experience  shall  be  presented  to  the  public' 

From  1850  to  1875  may  already  be  recognized  as  the  second 
era  of  medical  reform,  in  which  period  the  Eclectic  Reformer 
proudly  holds  up  his  head,  having  bravely  vindicated  his  right  to 
freedom  of  thought;  and  having  had  his  independence  recognized 
by  law  and  by  custom — he  may  devote  less  attention  to  self-pro- 
tection and  more  to  the  cultivation  of  science.  The  pioneer? 
who  settle  and  cultivate  our  country  with  the  plough  in  one  hand 
and  the  rifle  in  the  other,  are  not  expected  to  excel  in  the  works 
of  an  advanced  civilization,  and  the  reformers  who  are  strug- 
gling for  professional  existence  against  a  powerful  combination 
are  not  expected  to  give  years  of  midnight  toil  to  the  literature 
of  their  profession.  But  in  the  new  era  from  '50  to  '75  to  which 
you  young  gentlemen  belong,  the  literature  of  our  profession 
must  achieve  the  same  triumphs  which  have  already  been 
achieved  by  its  clinical  practice. 

The  great  feature  of  this  second  era  of  medical  reform  is  the 
breaking  down  of  the  last  fortification  of  Medical  Hunkerism. 
leaving  it  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  people.  The  science  and 
profession  of  medicine  have  been  surrounded  by  two  lofty  walls 
from  the  battlements  of  which  the  members  and  leaders  of  thc^ 
profession  could  hurl  down  their  scorn  and  wrath  upon  the  intel- 
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iigence  and  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age — secure  in  their 
impregnable  position  and  free  from  a  just  responsibility  to  the 
intelligence  of  mankind. 

If  I  should  say  that  innumerable  crimes  against  humanity  have 
been  perpetrated  in  this  strong -hold  of  power  and  bigotry,  I 
i3hoald  utter  a  solemn  truth.  If  I  should  portray  before  your 
eyes  the  sea  of  blood  which  has  been  shed  contrary  to  the  dic- 
tates of  science  and  humanity  by  this  irresponsible  profession — 
If  I  should  enumerate  the  vast  number  of  unneceseary  and  de- 
trimental surgical  operation? — If  I  could  calculate  the  immense 
number  of  constitutions  ruined  by  poisonous  drugs,  more  fatal 
than  disease  itself,  I  should  give  you  but  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
horrors  of  the  profession  in  times  past  and  present,  which  h&^  e 
led  enlightened  physicians  to  express  a  doubt  whether  the  mc  di- 
cal  profession  had  not  upon  the  whole  been  productive  of  mere 
injury  than  benefit  to  mankind.  But  I  would  not  bring  up  thcht^ 
charges  in  vindictive  retribution  against  the  deluded  individual.^ 
by  whom  this  mighty  wrong  to  humanity  has  been  accomplished. 
I  am  ever  ready  to  repeat  the  prayer:  "Father  forgive  them,ithry 
know  not  what  they  do."  clindly  guided  by  authority  anvl 
taught  to  follow  antiquated  teachers,  individuals  have  been  but 
the  passive  instruments  of  a  vicious  system  like  the  subjects  <  f 
a  despotic  government.  We  war  not  against  individuals  but 
against  false  systems  and  ancient  wrongs. 

We  aim  especially  to  demolish  those  fortifications  within 
which  the  medical  profession  is  protected  from  that  democratit^ 
responsibility  and  that  sympathy  with  the  progresyive  intelligence 
of  the  age  which  is  essential  to  its  purity  and  its  progress. 

These  fortifications  are  two — one  for  the  science,  and  one  for 
the  profession.  The  science  was  protected  from  innovation  or 
improvement  by  a  despotic  creed — enforced  upon  every  membrr 
of  the  profession  under  penalty  of  professional  excommunication, 
and  if  it  could  be  enforced,  his  professional  death.  Every  medical 
society  and  college  of  Europe  and  America  was  made  a  guardian 
of  this  creed,  and  their  members  were  a  standing  police,  to  forbid 
all  violation  of  its  precepts,  and  to  arrest  or  punish  the  offender. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  majority  of  our  state  legislatures  were  tp- 
duced  into  the  passage  of  restrictive  laws,  which  placed  the  con- 
trol of  the  whole  profession  in  the  hands  of  these  societies  ami 
colleges,  enabling  them  to  determine  who  should  or  should  not 
practice  medicine,  and  thus  prevent  every  heretical  idea  from 
stirring  abroad  under  this  crushing  system. 

It  IB  laughable  to  think;  that  any  body  of  men,  should  have 
•supposed  themselves  capable  of  chaining  down,  by  such  contri- 
vances, the  giant  intellect  of  Young  America — and  it  was  not  a 
very  difficult  task  for  the  pioneers  of  medical  reform,  to  procure 
a  repeal  of  these  infamous  laws  in  every  state  where  this  impo- 
sition had  been  attempted.     But  such  is  the  infatuation  of  some, 
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who,  like  the  old  Bourbons  in  France,  have  learnt  nothing  and 
iorgotten  nothing  in  the  progress  of  the  age,  that  even  at  the  last 
hcasion  of  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  a  bill  was  introduced  by  a  phy- 
cian  to  revive  the  restrictive  system,  and  arrest  the  professional 
career  of  medical  heretics.  It  was  not  a  jest  or  a  burlesque,  for 
he  declared  that  he  was  in  earnest,  and  seriously  intended  what 
he  professed. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  first  great  fortification — the  fortification 
of  creeds,  was  demolished  when  we  were  enabled  to  establish, 
unJci*  authority  of  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  in  this  city,  a  medical 
college,  and  to  summon  the  largest  classes  of  the  city  into  its 
lialls,  when,  at  the  same  time,  about  three  thousand  practition- 
ers were  enabled  to  go  forth  in  independence,  irrespective  of  the 
ojecd  of  the  National  Medical  Association. 

Of  what  does  this  medical  freedom  consist?     Is  it  merely  the 
iVcedom  to  have  another  creed — to  take  another  step,  and  then 
determine  upon  a  permanent  stand  ?    Do  we  propose  merely  to 
Iny  aside  an  orthodox  creed  and  establish  in  its  place  an  Eclectic 
ri'Ciid  of  more  rational  character,  and  then  enforce  our  creed  upon 
iili  by  the  same  power  of  combination  and  of  party  spirit — of  pro- 
ii'ssional  censure  and  of  professional  opposition.     If  so,  we  have 
but  changed  the  skin  of  the  serpent,   and  the  reptile  still  retains 
liis  venom.     But  this  is  not  Eclectic  Reform — our  principles  have 
l)een  over  and  over  avowed  in  our  college  circulars  and  lectures, 
ill  our  national  conventions,  constitutions  and  addresses.     Eclectic 
lleform  is  not  a  stationary  but  a  progressive  thing — its  cardinal 
principle  is  to  do  all  the  good  we  can  to  suflering  humanity,  by 
the  best  means  attainable,  and  to  recognize  the  right  of  every 
other  man  to  do  the  same,   according  to  the  best  dictates  of  his 
conscientious  judgment.     We  have  no  circumscribed  pathologi- 
cal law — neither  the  Allopathic  nor  the  Homoeopathic  law  is  the 
limit  of  our  dii»cretion.     We  are  neither  Antipaths,  nor  Homa&o- 
paths  nor  Allopaths,  for  we  recognize  all  laws,  and  are  therefore 
Pantopathic  in  the  range  of  our  therapeutics.     We  believe  that  a 
;:reat  amount  of  the  fashionable   Allopathic  practice  is  salutary 
and   proper — that  valuable   medical  truths  may  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  HomoBopaths,  Ilydropaths,  and  all  other  medical  sects, 
t)ut  wc  believe,  above  all,  that  a  great  deal  of  valuable  therapu- 
t.ic  knowledge  may  be  found  in  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  Ec- 
lectic Medical  Reformers,  which  cannot  be  found  in  the  teachins-s 
of  any  other  party  in  medicine. 

Having  thus  broken  down  the  walls  of  creeds,  the  other  forti- 
tication  remained.  The  profession  was  protected  from  the  influ- 
ence of  public  sentiment  by  the  barriers  opposed  to  the  entrance 
>)t'  young  men  who  were  not  supplied  with  the  gifts  of  fortune, 
and  who  were  not  disposed  to  bow  beneath  the  yoke  of  medical 
orthodoxy.  In  England,  the  long  term  of  stud}^  the  familiarity- 
with  dead  languages,  which  was  demanded,  and  the  heavy  expen- 
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se0  impoBed,  forbade  all  thought  of  medical  study,  except  by 
those  whose  inherited  wealth  gave  them  a  sympathy  with  the 
higher  classes  of  society,  and  who  in  their  long  pupilage  became 
the  passive  recipients  of  the  whole  mass  of  notions,  theories 
and  prejudices  of  their  predecessors. 

In  our  own  country,  the  English  system  has  been  followed  as 
closely  as  practicable,  and  the  young  men,  whose  inheritance 
was  mind,  instead  of  money,  have  found  the  profession  beyond 
their  reach — while  those  who  had  both  money  and  mind,  but  had 
withal  an  unconquerable  independence  and  love  of  worth — have 
been  told  explicitly  in  medical  colleges,  that  unless  they  would 
surrender  their  free  opinions  and  subscribe  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
school,  they  could  not  be  allowed  to  graduate  as  physicians. — 
Nay,  worse  than  this.  So  fearful  has  medical  orthodox}'  become 
of  its  inevitable  decay,  having  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  a 
fatal  decline — that  a  new  plan  has  been  taken  to  perpetuate  its 
power.  It  has  begun  in  Edinburgh  and  is  to  be  followed  up  with 
improvements  in  our  own  country.  Students  are  required  to  bind 
themselves  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  never  to  deviate  from  the 
doctrines  taught  in  the  college  from  which  they  graduate — and  I 
have  been  told  that  some  have  been  placed  under  bonds,  with 
heavy  penalties,  to  secure  their  adhesion  to  the  doctrine.  In  St. 
Louis,  it  is  proposed  to  place  the  students  under  the  control  of 
the  Faculty  for  life,  by  giving  the  latter  the  power  at  any  time  of 
expelling  them  from  the  regular  profession,  by  withdrawing  their 
diploma,  and  the  same  suggestion  meets  witb  approbation  heie. 

While  Medical  Hunkerism  is  thus  obeying  its  native  instincts, 
running  counter  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  attempting,  in  the 
freest  country  in  the  world,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  dark  age*, 
and  compel  the  young  men  of  our  country,  to  wear  the  collar  of 
professional  servitude,  while  it  hurls  anathemas  against  honora- 
ble and  independent  cultivalors  of  science,  to  compel  them  to 
enter  its  ranks,  and  submit  to  an  ignominious  discipline.  We 
are  proud  to  say  that  the  spirit  of  Medical  Reform  pursues  the 
opposite  course,  and  having  already,  by  the  great  Protestant 
Reformation  of  the  profession,  thrown  down  the  walls  of  dogmat- 
ic creeds,  and  given  the  human  intellect  freedom  to  depart  from 
the  high  authorities,  it  now  proceeds  to  demolish  the  last  barrier 
between  the  profession  and  the  people,  by  removing  the  onerous 
tax  which  has  excluded  so  many  meritorious  young  men  from  the 
ranks  of  the  profession,  and  helped  to  continue  the  medical  pro- 
fession as  a  distinct  class  of  men,  with  sympathies  adverse  to 
popular  progress. 

Oar  great  political  reform  of  1776  has  resulted  in  our  most 
enlightened  states,  in  rendering  primary  education  free  to  thn 
mas8  of  the  people,  and  our  Medical  Reform  proposes,  also,  to 
render  medical  education  so  cheap,  or  free  from  expense,  that  n 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  pri'^ciples  of  medicine,  may 
be  made  accessible  to  the  whole  community.    It  will  be  a  grear 
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ca  for  our  country  when  every  citizen,  being  fully  instructed  in 
the  laws  of  health  and  disease,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  guard 
against  the  inroads  of  epidemics — and  cholera,  yellow  fever, 
small  pox  and  other  epidemics,  may  pass  by  and  leave  us  un- 
harmed. 

Such  is  the  glorious  result  to  which  this  second  era  of  medical 
freedom  is  tending.  Creeds  demolished — thought  untrammelled 
in  the  discovery  of  new  remedies  and  new  laws  of  the  human 
constitution — ^the  entire  intellect  of  the  nation,  provided  with 
free  access  to  the  treasures  of  medical  knowledge — and  the  pro- 
fession filled  with  ardent  devotees  of  improvement,  while  an  en- 
lightened conmiunity,  by  its  vast  sanitary  reforms,  in  draining 
cities,  in  constructing  dwellings,  in  regulating  diet,  clothing,  air. 
water  and  exercise ;  shall  attain  health,  prosperity,  and  a  more 
perfect  and  beautiful  manhood — nay»  more  than  this.  I  look  to 
a  progressive  increase  of  health,  beauty  and  intellect,  as  the  laws 
of  life  and  descent  are  understood,  whicli  shall  ultimately  give 
the  mass  of  mankind,  that  bodily  vigor  and  intellectual  power 
which  at  present  belong  only  to  distinguished  men. 

The  initiative  measure  for  the  introduction  of  this  new  era 
of  freedom  and  accelerated  progress,  is  what  has  been  called 
the  free  school  movenrent  of  the  Eclec^c  Medical  Institute — the 
abolition  of  professors'  fees,  which  have  heretofore  been  so  heavy 
a  tax  upon  poor  young  men  entering  the  professi(m.  These 
professors'  fees,  furnishing  in  the  most  fashionable  schools  enor- 
mous revenues  to  the  professors,  have  stimulated  the  cupidity 
of  others,  and  filled  the  country  with  a  number  of  insignificant 
medical  schools,  in  some  oi  which  the  grossest  ignorance  and 
incapacity,  and  in  others  the  most  narrow  minded  bigotry,  diffused 
their  miasmatic  influences.  As  the  multiplication  of  inferior 
schools  has  become,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  a  public  nuisance, 
it  is  hoped  that  this  movement  may  tend  to  abate  that  evil,  and 
concentrate  in  schools  of  higher  character^  a  greater  amount  of 
talent. 

The  part  that  I  have  borne  in  the  introduction  of  this  new 
movement  renders  it  proper  that  I  should  explain  its  motives 
and  objects. 

For  several  years  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  school  free 
from  expense  as  well  as  from  bigotry  has  been  one  of  my  favor- 
ite schemes,  and  when  at  length  the  opportune  moment  arrived 
for  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure  by  the  Eclectic  Medical  In- 
stitute, I  did  not  hesitate  to  urge  the  patriotic  movement  upon  mj^ 
associates  in  this  great  enterprise.  There  was  but  little  diffi- 
culty in  securing  its  adoption.  It  was  not  with  us  as  in  schools 
where  the  attainment  of  a  professor's  salary  is  really  the  great 
end  and  aim  of  his  exertions.  The  career  of  a  reformer  in  any 
sphere  of  life,  is  not  a  career  of  wealth  and  luxury  and  popular 
applause,  but  one  of  toil  and  self-sacrifice. 
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When  we  undertake  to  atem  the  broad  and  deep  current  of 
fashionable  error  we  must  relinquish  all  hopes  of  ease.  When 
we  erect  a  banner  of  professional  independence  in  defiance  of  a 
mighty  organized  host  that  fills  all  civilized  countries,  strengthen- 
ed by  the  patronage  of  governments,  and  by  vast  accumulations 
of  collegiate  wealth  and  resources,  we  renounce  the  hope  of  those 
posts  of  honor  or  other  just  rewards  to  which  we  might  have  as- 
pired, and  expect  to  live  like  Marion's  men  in  the  Rev(flution, 
only  in  the  narrow  sphere  protected  by  our  own  energy  and 
courage. 

Did  we  not  owe  great  duties  to  mankind,  were  not  great  res- 
ponsibilities thrown  upon  us  from  which  there  was  no  escape,  we 
would  gladly  have  abandoned  the  task  of  scientifie  reform  to  en* 
gage  in  the  less  laborious  and  more  profitable  pursuits  which  lead 
more  speedily  to  wealth  and  honor.  But  as  this  great  cause  de- 
volves upon  us,  and  must  stand  or  fall  as  we  are  faithful  to  our 
trust,  we  win  not  abandon  our  duty.  The  only  questions  con- 
cerning our  Institute  are  not  whether  this  or  that  course  will  be 
the  most  profitable,  but  whether  it  will  be  most  conducive  to  the 
triumph  of  reform.  We  have  decided  to  lay  aside  our  professor's 
fees  as  an  incumberance  to  our  reform ;  and  we  have  done  it  with 
alacrity,  as  an  army  upon  the  march  would  resolve  to  burn  all 
its  baggage,  however  valuable,  if  necessary  to  its  rapid  progress. 

We  have  therefore,  young  gentlemen,  for  your  benefit  and  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  made  a  bonfire  of  our  fees  and  tickets  ;  and 
ive  venture  to  hope,  that  whenever  a  great  reform  involving  the 
wellfare  of  mankind  shall  call  upon  you  for  any  similar  exertion 
or  sacrifice  you  will  be  ready  to  make  it  with  alacrity  and  pleasure. 

Have  we  not  accelerated  our  progress — was  not  our  measure 
a  wise  one  ?  Yes,  gentlemen,  look  at  the  huge  piles  of  brick  and 
mortar,  the  grand  architectural  display  of  Cincinnati  and  Colum- 
bosi,  designed  to  attract  medical  students  to  the  halls  of  orthodoxy, 
aided  by  all  the  zeal  of  public  and  private  electioneering  agencies ; 
and  look  at  their  inadequate  results  conipared  with  the  crowded 
and  overflowing  halls  of  our  Institute.  Kemember  that  seven  or 
eight  years  ago  medical  reform  had  scarcely  an  existence  in  Cin- 
cinnati— remember  that  ten  years  since  I  presented  in  this  citj' 
a  great  scientific  reform — discoveries  in  physiology  of  the  highest 
importance  to  mankind,  filling  up  a  vast  deficiency  in  human 
knowledge — and  that  I  sought  in  vain  the  attention  of  the  leaders 
of  the  medical  profession.  And  in  vain,  too,  did  Morrow  demon- 
strate in  private  practice  the  superiorit}'^  of  a  bloodless  and  sana- 
tive system  of  treatment.  The  truths  we  would  present  could 
find  no  audience  in  the  atmosphere  of  medical  despotism,  among 
those  who  esteemed  themselves  dictators.  But  to-day  the  picture- 
i:«  changed — to-day  I  have  the  honor  of  propagating  true  science 
in  the  halls  of  a' chartered  college,  and  notwithstanding  all  oppo- 
sition fjrom  four  or  five  medical  schools,  a  decided  majority  of  all 
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the  medical  students  of  Cincinnati  attend  upon  our  lectures.  And 
while  I,find  our  hall  crowded  to  its  utmost  limits  by  intelligent 
young  men,  Professors  who  are  venerable  by  their  age  and 
learning,  but  who  scorn  the  whole  movement  of  reform,  are  left 
almost  in  solitude.  The  venerable  President  of  the  National 
Medical  Association,  in  whom  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  en- 
tire oithodox  profession  are  represented,  addresses  with  his  col- 
leagues a  snug  little  class  which  might  be  accommpdated  on  the 
sofas  of  a  lady's  parlor.  Reform  is  henceforth  triumphant  in 
Cincinnati.  This  new  movement  brings  in  a  new  era,  and  if  I 
should  die  to-morrow,  should  an  ihscription  be  carved  on  my 
tombstone,  I  should  wish  my  agency  in  this  movement  placed  ou 
that  record. 

Here  is  the  proper  place  for  such  a  movement.     He  who  trav- 
els around  the  globe  will  seldom  find  a  spot  more  plainly  stamp- 
ed with  the  marks  of  coming  greatness  than  this  where  we  are 
now  assembled.     Here  where  the  silvery  bosom  of  la  belle  riviere 
lies  glittering  below  the  amphitheatre  of  hills  which  environ  this 
valley:  here  where  the  morning  mists  hang  over  a  valley  of 
1 20,000  human  beings — filled  with  the  hum  of  life  and  clang  and 
clatter  of  machinery  and  surrounded  on  the  neighboring  heights  by 
the  soilness  of  Indian  summer,  the  varied  hues  of  autumnal  foliage, 
and  the  wealth  of  vine-clad  hills — here  where  a  vast  and  opulent 
commerce  already  finds  its  controlling  centre — here  the  Spirit  of 
Destiny  sits  brooding  over  the  undeveloped  energies  of  man  and 
nature,  preparing  a  mighty  future  for  a  metropolitan  city  of  a 
continental  republic. 

In  this  home  of  creative  industry  and  untrammelled  enterprize, 
a  nobler  destiny  and  higher  career  may  be  opened  to  man — for 
the  movement  of  humanity  through  the  long  cycle  of  ages  is  not 
in  a  monotonous  circle  nor  in  an  uncertain  aimless  wandering, 
but  rather  is  ever  onward  and  upward  rising  on  a  gently  inclin- 
ed plane,  which  winds  in  spiral  course  until  the  uprising-present 
looks  down  perpendicularly  upon  the  depths  of  the  past. 

Here  will  be  the  place  for  new  and  great  movements  to  tel 
upon  the  happiness  of  coming  €iges — here  will  be  the  place  to 
oat  off  the  last  remnants  of  ancient  falsehoods  and  delusions — 
here  is  the  place  to  infuse  a  new  vitality  into  the  profession  of 
medicine.  That  profession  which  has  ever  been  borne  down  by  the 
dead  weight  of  authority,  antiquity  and  useless  pedantic  learning 
— that  profession  which  rested  in  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  slumber  lor 
1800  years  from  the  death  of  Galen,  and  which  has  since  been 
creeping  along  at  a  mere  snmPs  pace,  needs  a  complete  emanci- 
pation from  the  tyranny  of  old  dogmas  and  the  overbearing 
pretensions  of  its  dogmatic  leaders,  who  would  fain  chain  down 
the  intellect  of  mankind  as  ancient  kings  were  chained  to  the 
chariot  wheels  of  their  conquerors. 

Here  is  the  place  for  the  Declaration  of  Independence.     !Not 
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among  the  aristocracies  of  Europe — not  among  a  people  but- 
roonded  by  the  spies  of  the  police  and  the  bayonets  of  two  mil- 
lions of  mercenary  soldiers — ^not  in  an  order  of  society  which  ifl 
eormpted  to  the  centre  and  decaying  to  its  downfall— can  the 
movement  of  emancipation  be  made.  Not  in  a  country  where 
the  humbler  members  of  tiiC  profession  look  up  with  reverence 
to  Royal  Societies — and  they  look  up,  on  bended  knees,  to  the 
throne,  or  to  my  Lord  Duke  or  Bishop,  or  a  nobleman's  eldest 
son,  as  the  fountain  of  all  honor — can  authority  be  laid  aside 
and  truth  worshipped  for  its  own  sake,  nor  can  the  reformation 
be  effected  in  our  own  country  by  those  who  have  carefully  mod- 
elled themselves  after  these  very  faulty  originals — who  boast 
that  the  profession  is  a  unit  every  where,  and  claim  with  pride 
a  regular  descent  from  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  as  though  there 
were  any  thing  honorable  in  the  crudities,  the  ignorance,  and  su- 
perstition of  the  ancients,  or  as  if  the  societies  which  warred 
against  Harvey  and  Jenner,  Gall  and  Spurzhiem,  were  proper 
models  for  an  American  physician.  America  has  the  honor  of 
striking  the  first  great  blow  for  professional,  as  Well  as  political 
freedom,  and  in  our  struggle  for  professional  freedom  and  pro- 
gres,*  this  occasion — the  commencement  of  our  present  session 
marks  an  important  era. 

The  peculiar  advantages  now  secured  to  you,  young  gentle- 
men, call  for  proportional  exertions  on  your  part--days  and  nights 
of  toil  are  before  you ;  yet  we  have  not  spared  our  labor  to  pre- 
pare a  clear  and  satisfactory  course  of  instruction,  and  diminish 
your  labor.  Instead  of  studying  years  with  a  solitary  physician 
and  going  into  practice  denounced  as  a  quack,  you  have  as  effi- 
aent  a  course  of  instruction  as  Europe  or  America  can  afford  and 
as  honorable  a  diploma  to  sanction  your  pnrfessional  career. 

Anatomy,  Chemistry,  and  Materia  Medica  have  been  taught  in 
the  Institute  as  thoroughly  as  anywhere  in  our  country,  and  the 
Bclectio  Materia  Medica,  you  know,  is  more  ample  and  valuable 
than  that  of  any  other  school.  In  Physiology,  you  not  only  have 
its  legitimate  applications  to  medicine  explained,  but  you  obtain 
what  you  obtain  nowhere  else  in  the  world — >a  knowledge  of  the 
physiological  functions  of  the  brain  as  related  to  the  body.  From 
the  chairs  of  Suigery,  Obstetrics  and  IVaetice  you  learn  how  to 
treat  suceessfuUy  a  vast  number  of  diseases  which  still  baffle  the 
•kill  of  old-fashioned  medicine.  Indeed  I  could  enumerate  not 
less  than  fifty  important  discoveries  and  truths  in  medical  science 
which  revolutionize  its  whole  character,  any  one  of  which,  if 
property  presented  to  an  enlightened  public  sentiment,  might 
immortalize  its  author.  To  aid  in  the  diffusion  of  these  great 
truths  is  your  glorious  mission.  I  do  not  speak  of  them  as  prob- 
lematical, for  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  who  has  thoroughly 
mastered  our  discoveries  and  improvements,  has  any  doubt  of 
their  value.    We  hail  you  then,  as  our  future  brothers  in  this 
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great  work — a  work  destined  for  the  salvation  of  millions  of 
lives — we  believe  that  each  of  you  may  hereafter  be  instnimen- 
t^i  in  saving  the  lives  of  fifty  human  beings,  who,  but  for  his  su* 
perior  skill,  would  have  perished  under/ashionable  errors.  Your 
peaceful  and  bloodless  triumphs  will  justly  entitle  you  to  a  high- 
er honor  than  the  military  glory  of  the  soldier  who  sustains  our 
flag  in  battle,  for  in  shielding  your  country  fi*om  pestilence,  you 
destroy  no  human  life.  Your  lives  are  to  be  devoted  to  a  noble 
work  of  benevolence,  and  when  you  have  performed  your  part, 
you  will  justly  be  entitled  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  your  coun- 
try. 


•  •■ 


HISTORY  OP  EUROPEAN  MEDICAL  SCIENCE* 


BT  O.  W.  L.  BICKLET,.M .D. 


As  interesting  as  may  be  the  history  of  the  healing  art  before 
its  proper  introduction  into  Europe  after  the  revival  of  letters, 
no  one  would  pretend  to  claim  for  it  the  deep  and  stirring  interest 
which  every  American  physician  must  feel  in  the  various  theo- 
ries, which  from  time  to  time  agitated  the  public  mind  in  the 
country  of  our  ancestors,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  of 
the  most  brilliant  discoveries  which  have  been  made  to  bless  or 
to  curse  mankind.  Many  of  them,  though  grand  and  important, 
by  abuse,  have  been  reverted  from  blessings  to  the  most  fatal 
results  to  tiie  race. 

Heavey^s  Discovery,  one  of  the  grandest  ever  made,  only  in- 
creased  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  lancet.  The  same  might 
be  said  of  many  of  the  most  valuable  discoveries;  but  the  object 
of  the  writer  is  to  furnish  an  impartial  and  concise  outline  history' 
of  European  medical  science. 

During  the  10th  and  11th  centuries,  when  the  Saracenic  school 
of  medicine  was  on  its  wane,  Europe  presented  truly  a  gloomy 
aspect,  promising  very  littie,  until  the  establishment  of  tiie  Ne- 
apolitan schools  of  Monte  Cassino  and  Salerno. 

The  Professors  attached  to  the  school  at  Salerno  wrote  a  book 
of  verses,  entitled  ^^Medicina  Scdemitane.^^  Haller  ascribes  the 
production  of  these  verses  to  John  of  Milan ;  but  it  is  very  likely 
that  all  the  physicians  attached  to  the  school  had  more  or  less  to 
do  with  them.  They  became  much  celebrated,  and  Arnoldus  de 
Villanova  wrote  a  commentary  on  them.    Their  chief  value, 

*  m  ■  PI^^^.W  »M  ^Bll  ■■■»■        IIMI  W^l  ■—      ^m^  II  I  ■  -■■■■■■     ■■■■■»■■  ■  ■■  ■   IBl^ia     —  ■    ■      MM^^  ^      ■■-     ■    ■       —^^^I^N^^i^N^ 

*  This  article,  thoug^h  treating  of  a  definite  period,  is  but  a  continuation  of 
*<  Medicine  Ideally  and  Really  or  Medicine  in  Review,"  by  the  same  writer, 
in  the  4th  volume  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal. — [Eoitoe. 
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however,  consists  in  the  perspicuity  in  which  they  are  written, 
and  for  furnishing  a  correct  history  of  the  state  of  medicine  at 
that  day  in  Italy. 

A  remarkable  man,  Constantinus  Africanus,  about  this  time 
became  attached  to  the  school  at  Monte  Cassino,  under  the  fol- 
lowing  peculiar  circumstances.  He  was,  it  appears,  greatly 
wedded  to  science,  and  having  studied  at  Bagdad,  traveled  to 
India  in  order  to  acquire  more  information  upon  his  favorite  sub- 
ject. On  .returning  to  his  native  country,  he  made  many  inno- 
vations upon  the  simple  system  of  his  countrymen,  who  became 
enraged  at  his  doctrines,  and  declared  him  a  sorcerer.  The  pop- 
ulace were  incensed  against  him,  and  in  order  to  save  his  life  he 
was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Italy.  At  that  time,  (beginning 
of  the  12th  centurv)  the  Arabic  Language  was  most  common  in 
the  scientific  world,  and  Constantinus  translated  the  writings  of 
several  of  the  Greek  Physicians  into  Arabic.  As  a  translator  he 
did  not  give  satisfaction,  and  as  a  writer,  he  was  not  sufficiently 
polished. 

Arcturius,  an  officer  in  the  court  of  Constantinople  wrote  sev- 
eral works,  mostly,  however,  extracts  from  Galen,  and  the  Ara* 
bian  Hiysicians.  He  is  said  to  be  the  first  Greek  Physician  who 
mentioned  the  chemical  medicines,  of  the  Arabians.  Actu- 
rius  was  literally  a  man  of  facts,  and  less  bigoted  or  prejudiced 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Spanish  Saracenic  school,  an  interval  of 
three  hundred  years  occurs,  in  which  Europe  was  wrapped  in  the 
most  degraded  ignorance.  The  little  information  which  was 
preserved,  was  to  be  found  in  the  Monkish  orders  of  the  day ; 
the  members  of  which  were  grossly  ignorant,  and  to  subserve 
selfish  ends,  endeavored  to  keep  mankind  in  the  same  state. 

Where  they  adhered  to  any  particlar  system  in  the  treatment 
of  disease,  it  was  usually  to  mat  of  Galen ;  much  mixed  up, 
however,  with  their  own  superstitions,  magic  and  astrology. 

The  common  mind  was  even  more  ignorant  than  that  of  the 
Monks ;  thus  the  priesthood  wielded  an  unbounded  influence  over 
them.  In  many  cases  they  operated  so  successfully  on  the  im- 
Kginations  of  their  patients,  that  their  declarations  and  preten- 
tions almost  deserved  a  sanction.  Yet  in  this  strange  power, 
the  Physician  of  the  19th  century,  who  has  paid  due  attention 
to  the  laws  of  medical  Psychology,  sees  nothing  strange.  He 
spes,  in  reality,  nothing  but  the  power  of  mind  over  organic 
nitter.  Many  of  the  most  noted  articles  of  a  chemical  origin, 
low  found  in  the  materia  medica,  were  discovered  during  the 
dark  ages  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  The  chemist  of 
the  dark  ages,  however,  seems  to  have  had  but  two  objects  in 
view,  one  of  which  was  to  obtain  Cold  from  the  baser  metals ; 
and  the  other  to  discover  a  medicine  so  universal  in  its  action  as 
to  become  a  cathoKcon  for  all  phases  of  disease. 
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These  were  tviro  objects  which  could  not,  or  have  not  yet  been 
attained ;  but  they  became  indirectly  the  promoters  of  the  science 
of  chemistry,  as  they  induced  research  and  investigation  result- 
ing, in  a  nuiQber  of  instances,  in  grand  and  useful  discoveries. 

I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  Alchemists  of  the  period  in 
question  were  the  imposters  which  they  have  been  represented  to 
be.  The  science  of  chemistry  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  in 
the  whole  list,  and  whoever  begins  to  unfold  and  reflect  upon  its 
beautiful  laws  must  become  enamored  of  its  truths,  and  will 
therefore  become  more  or  less  enthusiastic.  What  he  asserted  he 
could  do,  he  believed  would  be  done.  Indeed,  the  writer  is  per- 
suaded, few  men  can  yield  ail  their  energies  to  the  elucidation  of 
a  truth  without  at  the  same  time  becoming,  to  a  certain  degree, 
enthu8iaatic« 

But  to  return  to  the  school  at  Salerno,  let  us  inquire  why  it 
was  so  celebrated.  The  answer  to  this  question  may  be  furnish- 
ed in  a  few  words.  Its  situation  was  the  most  favorable,  being 
one  of  the  most  important  outlets,  from  which  the  crusaders 
passed  over  into  Asia  from  Europe.  Noted  individuals  engaged 
in  that  expedition,  and  who  chanced  to  be  afflicted,  were  induced 
to  stop  and  put  themselves  under  the  treatment  of  the  Professors 
of  the  School.  Where  cures  were  effected,  the  utmost  lavishes  of 
praise  were  bestowed  on  the  school  by  the  recipients  of  its  skill, 
until  from  one  extremity  of  Europe  to  the  other,  the  school  at 
Salerno  became  known  as  an  institution  conducted  by  men  of 
talent  and  skill.  After  its  decline  a  few  lectures  were  delivered, 
but  they  seem  to  have  been  only  commentaries  on  Galen  and 
Avicena. 

The  first  regular  medical  diplomas  were  given  by  the  school  zA 
Salerno.  The  general  diffusion  of  medical  science  in  Euroj.e, 
and  especially  the  establishment  of  the  Colleges  at  Bologna  an  * 
Paris,  tended  to  destroy  the  school  at  Salerno,  which  occurred  in 
the  |ldth  century. 

ItgWas  not  until  the  establishment  of  these  Colleges  (those  f  * 
Bologna  and  Paris)  that  human  anatomy  received  due  attention. 
Previous  to  this  time  all  knowledge  of  anatomy  had  been  mostly 
derived  from  the  dissection  of  animals. 

TheJH  earliest  dissection  of  the  human  subject  is  said  to  have 
been  performed  by  Mondini,  a  professor  in  the  College  of  Bolog- 
na, in  1315. 

Soon  afler,  Mondini  published  a  work  on  Anatomy,  which 
became  deservedly  popular,  and  was  regarded  as  a  standard 
work  for  more  than  three  centuries. 

In*  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century,  Gilbert  Anglicanus  of 
Britain  wrote  a  Compend  of  Medicine,  which  considering  the  un- 
favorable circumstances  under  which  he  labored,  is  deserving  oi 
some  credit.  It  is  true  that  he  has  closely  followed  both  Ai  is- 
totle  and  Galen,  but  at  the  same  time,  he  must  have  been  a  man 
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of  letters  or  be  could  not  have  shown  so  much  familiarity  widi 
the  writings  of  the  Greek  and  Arabic  physicians. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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BY   P.   JOHN,  M.   D. 


I  have  always  loved  reverie,  and  from  the  days  of  my  ^^  first 
recollection"  have  I  indulged  in  it.  I  say  1  have  always  hoed  it 
— ^that  dreamy  style  of  thought,  when  free  from  all  restraint,  the 
mind  roams  like  the  gentle  evening  zephyr  in  whatsoever  direc- 
tion "  it  listetb."  There  is  a  liberty — a  wild  freedom  about  it 
which  I  do  not  conceive  it  possible  for  any  one  to  hatt^  much 
less  to  despise.  Analagous  to  this  peculiar  style  of  thought— 
this  untrammelled  roaming  of  mind — ^is  one  of  writing.  Its  pe- 
culiarities are  as  distinctive  as  are  those  of  reverie.  I  call  it 
randcming.  Well,  having  an  introduction  or  preface,  I  go  on. 
An  hour  ago  I  returned,  physically  exhausted,  from  a  long 
wearying  professional  tour,  visiting  patients  attacked  with  chol- 
era morbus,  dysentery,  bilious  typhus,  and  intermittant  fever, 
hepatitis,  rheumatism  and  anasarca.  And  of  some  of  these  I 
may  have  something  to  tell  in  time  to  come.  I  dropped  down 
into  my  chair  and  hoped  to  obtain  an  hour's  sleep  ;  but  no,  a 
reverie  steals  over  me.  My  mind,  now  at  liberty,  darts  off  at  a 
tangent  to  scenes  and  associations  connected  with  bygone  days ; 
my  thoughts  are  back  to  ihe  period  when  I  was  seated  in  my 
preceptor's  office  poring  over  the  literature  of  Medicine,  and  my 
pen  this  '*  erratic  quill,"  moved  by  some  impulse  is  already  in  the 
rear  recording — what  ?     That  which  follows. 

When  I  began  the  study  of  medicine  I  was  taught  to  believe 
the  healthy  or  physiological  condition  of  the  human  system  to  be, 
that  state  where  ^'  all  the  diJSerent  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body 
were  sound,  unobstructed  and  unwearied,"  and  where  the  living 
principle  had  free  action  through  each  and  every  one  according  to 
the  degree  it  was  designed  to  sustian.  This  condition  of  the  sys- 
tem I  was  told  was  Health. 

Disease  I  was  taught  to  believe,  was  vice  versa — ^was  the  ina- 
bility of  any  organ  or  organs  to  perform  their  duty  or  natural 
office.  These  doctrines  appeared  rational,  and  I  embraced  them 
as  the  truth.  But  when  I  began  Therapeutics  and  the  Practice 
of  Medicine,  and  was  told  that  "  Poisons  in  general  are  good 
medicines,"  (Barton)  and  that  "  the  most  active  in  small  do^es 
form  the  most  valuable"  (Hooper) ;  and  when  I  was  told  that 
these  and  the  lancet,  with  other  powerful  means  of  depletion  were 
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resorted  to  in  the  ireatmerU  of  disease — were  actually  used  by  those 
whose  mission  should  be 

"  Go  heal  the  sick — go  cure  the  blind,** 

I  was  surprised  and  disgusted.  My  "  common  sense"  would  not 
receive  them  as  compatible  with  what  I  had  been  taughc  respect- 
ing disease.  How  could  I  ?  when  I  was  taught  and  believed  it 
to  be  inabUiiy — a  deficiency  of  vital  strength,  and  when  I  was  told 
that  poisonSy  "  notwithstanding  the  various  modes  of  their  action, 
and  the  difference  in  many  of  their  symptoms,  they  all  agree  in 
the  snddcn  and  rapid  extinction  of  a  great  proportion  otthe  vitality 
oftlie  ^^^^m"- -that  they  **act  in  a  noxious  manner  on  the  vital 
properties  or  the  texture  of  an  organ — (Prof.  Dunglison.) 

I  well  remember  the  first  author  on  IVactice  that  I  read,  viz., 
Prof.  Eberle,  with  Notes  by  Prof.  McClellen ;  and  then  I  learned 
that  the  "  sheet  anchors,"  the  main  dependent  remedies  of  Allo- 
paths were  Calomel,  '*  the  great  regulator  of  all  the  secretions," 
as  Prof.  Harrison  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College  styled  it ;  the  Lan- 
cet, the  great  *^  anti-inflammatory  agent ;"  and  Opium,  '^  the 
'  magnum  die  donum '  of  the  Materia  Medica."  Calomd,  the 
Lancetf  and  Opium — articles  '^  inimical  to  the  human  constitution" 
for  the  curing  of  the  sick  I  Poisoning,  depletion,  and  narcotism 
for  the  changing  of  a  pathological  back  to  a  physiological  condi- 
tion ! 

•Oh  strange ! 


55 


But  true  and  fatcd.^ 

These  revelations,  or  the  knowledge  of  these  facts,  dig^gusted 
me  with  medical  practice  as  taught  and  recommended  by  the 
"  Authorities."  I  had  believed  with  Drs.  Gregory,  Bigelow  and 
Hays,  that  the  "  object  of  medical  science  (was)  is  to  prevent  and 
cure  disease."  But  when  I  examined  still  further,  I  could  scarce 
refrain  from  believing  with  Dr.  Abercrombie  that  it  was  "  the 
art  of  conjecturing,*'  the  "  science  of  guessing."  Nor  could  1 
marvel  why  Rush  exclaimed  "  We  have  assisted  in  multiplying 
disease  ;  we  have  done  more,  we  have  increased  their  mortality." 
For  thought  I,  what  else  could  a  rational  mind  expect  or  antici- 
pate from  remedial  (?)  agents  8uch  as  these  ? 

Oh  many  have  begun  the  study  of  medicine  with  the  most  ex- 
alted motives  and  brightest  hopes — with  a  generous  enthusiasm 
of  becoming  benefactors  of  the  race,  but  alas ;  on  opening  their 
volumes  on  Practice,  like  me,  they  have  been  ready  almost  to 
close  them  forever,  and  exclaim 

"  Well,  if  this  is  Physic,  Pll  none  of  it. 
Breathe  not  its  name — let  it  live  in  th'  shade." 
/  wanted  something  demonstrative  and  positive — something 
philosophical  and  rational ;  nor  was  I  satisfied  with  anything  short 
of  it.  The  conclusion  of  a  certain  distinguished  Professor,  that 
*'  we  do  not  reason  in  medicine  as  we  do  on  other  subjects  "  ap- 
peared to  me  as  a  ^'  scape-goat"  for  ignorance ;  for,  that  if  the 
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aame  rational  common  sense  reasoning  applied  to  other  subjects 
did  not  to  medicine,  it  was  not  a  scitnce — ^it  was  not  true.  For 
the  liie  of  me  I  could  not  gulph  down  the  proposition  that  "  as 
disease  is  an  unnatural  condition,  it  must  be  met  with  an  un- 
natural remedy."  I  could  not  avoid  exercising  my  own  reason- 
ing and  reflective  faculties,  and  the  result  was  the  total  rejection 
of  all  such  superlative  absurdity.  I  could  never  be  an  Allopath  ; 
that  was  out  of  the  question. 

But  heitfken  ! — who's  calling  ?  Upon  my  word,  'tis  Richard 
G — ^n.  "  Hard  run."  Quill,  there  is  rest  for  thee,  but  tured  brain 
and  body 

"  Weary — weary  grown, " 
there  is  none  for  you. 

JUillviUe,  Pa.,  Ninth  Mo.,  28tA,  1852. 
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MILK  SICKNESS. 


BT  J.  A.  WUiUAMS,  U.D. 


I  have  selected  this  Western  epidemic  as  the  subject  of  an 
essay,  not  for  the  purpose  of  obtruding  upon  your  readers  my 
own  notions  upon  the  subject,  but  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting 
enquiiy  in  relation  to  it ;  a  subject  in  which  the  public  mind  is 
absorbed  in  localities  where  it  prevails.  That  the  name  which 
forms  the  caption  of  this  article  is  a  correct  one  for  the  disease* 
which  I  am  going  to  describe,  I  shall  not  at  present  stop  to  en- 
quire, but  that  there  is  a  disease  which  in  some  localities  has 
been  almost  unfortunately  fatal,  and  which  the  public  mind  has 
by  common  consent  affixed  the  above  name,  is  a  point  I  believe, 
conceded  by  all  parties. 

I  shall  in  the  first  place  give  a  description  of  the  symptoms  as 
I  myself  have  observed  and  felt  them,  merely  premising  that 
stock  running  in  districts  supposed  to  be  infected  with  a  specific 
poison,  have  the  same  assemblage  of  symptoms  which  are  ob- 
served in  the  human  subject  except  those  cattle  which  give  milk, 
and  in  these,  the  whole  force  of  the  poison  appears  to  be  concen- 
trated in  the  milk,  so  that  whatever  partake  of  the  milk  or  butter 
of  such  cattle  contracts  the  disease ;  this  assemblage  of  symp- 
toms in  the  brute  subject  is  called  the  slows.  The  symptoms  in 
the  human  subject  may  be  divided  into  two  divisions,  those  that 
indicate  that  the  individual  has  received  the  poison,  this  period 
may  properly  be  called  the  stage  of  inception,  and  those  which 
indicate  that  the  disease  is  present  in  sdl  its  power,  they  are  al- 
most the  same,  however,  differing  in  degree  only.  In  the  fir^t 
place  the  individual  is  languid,  feels  feeble,  and  is  unable  or  dis- 
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inclined  to  make  any  exertion  of  body  or  mind,  hia  bowela  are  in 
a  torpid  condition,  his  appetite  variable,  he  feels  trembly  and 
weak  and  complains  of  being  stiff  in  bis  limbsy  and  if  he  defers 
taking  food  beyond  his  regular  hour  or  any  coasiderable  exertion 
is  made,  he  feels  sick  at  the  stomach,  and  his  heart  at  times  pal- 
pitates violently.  This  state  of  things  may  exist  for  a  considera- 
ble length  of  time,  according  to  some,  for  months,  but  in  my 
observation,  these  symptoms  have  not  existed  for  more  than  ten 
days  or  two  weeks  before  nature  established  her  sway,  or  the 
disease  came  on  in  all  its  power.  It  is  important  that  these 
symptoms  be  observed,  and  proper  course  of  remedial  treatment 
be  established  during  their  continuance,  when  the  symptoms  are 
comparatively  subdued  with  ease. 

When  the  disease  is  once  firmly  established  in  the  system  these 
symptoms  are  greatly  aggravated,  the.  individual  is  seized  with 
violent  and  long  continued  nausea  and  vomiting,  faintness  and 
prostration,  the  features  become  pinched,  the  surface  and  ex- 
tremities are  below  the  natural  temperature,  sometimes  cold  and 
clammy,  great  distress  and  anxiety  are  depicted  upon  the  coun- 
tenance, and  the  patient  is  prone  to  give  way  to  melancholy  fore- 
bodings. The  bowels  are  almost  universally  constipated,  the 
pulse  at  the  wrist  is  usually  below  its  natural  volume  and  fre* 
quency,  while  the  heart  and  large  arteries  throb  with  violence,  the 
tongue  is  but  slightly  changed  from  its  natural  appearance,  the 
breathing  is  like  that  of  one  laboring  under  the  influence  of  a 
powerfal  and  prostrating  emetic. 

No  pain  or  tenderness  can  be  perceived  in  the  stomach  on 
pressure,  but  the  patient  complains  of  persisting  burning  sensa- 
tion in  the  epigastric  region,  the  vomiting  does  not  appear  to  be 
aggravated  by  anything  taken  into  the  stomach,  either  solid  or 
fluid,  and  the  most  powerful  cathartic  fails  to  have  any  effect ;  in- 
jeetions  may  almost  be  ranked  the  same  as  cathartics  when  ad- 
ministered before  the  stomach  is  quieted.  The  patient  is  at  all 
times  tossing  the  arms  about,  and  towards  the  fatal  termination 
of  the  malady  can  hardly  be  kept  in  bed,  he  is  nearly  all  the  time 
in  a  partially  comatose  condition,  but  easily  roused,  and  almost 
his  only  reply  when  asked  a  question  in  reference  to  his  present 
condition  is  that  he  is  '^  so  sick."  He  will  also  at  times  complain 
of  wandering  pains  in  the  limbs.  The  quantity  of  matter  ejected 
by  vomiting  is  enormous,  and  in  some  cases  the  vomiting  con- 
tinues until  death  closes  the  scene. 

The  prognosis  of  the  disease,  in  almost  every  instance,  is  easy 
if  the  vomiting  subsides,  if  the  bowels  are  freely  moved,  if  the 
surface  and  extremities  become  warm,  if  the  patient  ceases  to 
complain  of  the  burning  sensation  in  the  epigastric  region,  and 
if  the  heart  and  large  arteries  cease  to  beat  violently,  then  the 
prognosis  will  be  favorable.  But  if  the  converse  of  this  obtain, 
if  the  vomiting  continues  or  increases,  if  nothing  removes  the 
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obstinate  conddpation,  if  a  cold  claminy  sweat  breaks  out  on  the 
surface  and  extremities,  if  the  patient's  thirst  is  not  moderated,  or 
if  he  requires  a  variety  of  changes  in  his  drinks,  then  death  will 
be  apt  to  claim  another  victim. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  various,  in  ^neral  from  five 
to  fifteen  days  passes  before  death  ensues  or  convalesence  is 
established ;  but  the  disease  is  apt  to  become  chronic,  and  may 
harass  the  patient  for  six  months ;  especially  is  this  the  case  if  a 
proper  course  of  treatment  be  not  established  at  once. 

A  few  words  now  with  regard  to  the  cause  before  I  pass  to  the 
more  important  part,  the  treatment.  Some  practitioners  class  it 
as  a  malarious  fever,  while  others  regard  it  as  caused  by  eating 
the  milk;  butter  or  flesh  of  cattle  running  at  large  in  infected  dis- 
tricts. What  the  original  cause  is,  none  are  prepared  to  say. 
My  own  opinion,  as  before  hinted  at,  is  that  it  i^  referable  to  the 
latter  cause,  for  the  following  reasons  i-^First,  in  all  the  cases 
that  have  fallen  within  the  range  of  my  observation,  it  could  bo 
traced  very  readily  to  the  eating  of  the  flesh,  m.lk,  or  butter  of 
animals  ruminating  at  large  in  infected  difstricts  ;  and  in  no  case 
could  it  possibly  be  traced  to  an  animal  origin  where  cattle  ran 
on  tame  pasture.  Second,  it  occurs  only  in  regions  of  country 
where  animals  are  subject  to  the  slows,  which  I  conside.*  to  be? 
essentially  the  same  disease.  Third,  it  occurs  in  certain  regions 
of  country,  while  others  hard  by  are  exempt,  and  while  malarious 
fevers  occur  in  both  with  comparatively  the  same  severity.  And 
fourthly,  in  all  instances  where  persons  have  been  attacked  with 
some  of  the  premonitory  symptoms,  and  have  ceased  to  use  the 
milk  or  butter  of  thftir  cattle,  they  have  regained  their  usual 
health;  and  when  these  cattle  have  died,  their  carca^^ses  have 
given  the  disease  to  all  animah  partaking  of  it.  These  reasons 
are  conclusive  to  my  mini,  but  one  person  may  have  in  lirc^t  evi- 
dence enough  to  establish  any  one  fact  in  his  own  mind,  while  he 
cannot  convince  another  that  it  U  actually  so.  What  the  origin- 
al cau^e  is,  or  in  what  it  consists,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  ;  but 
as  long  as  the  subject  remains  in  doubt  it  becomes  no  one  to  say 
positively  the  cause  is  or  is  not  vegetable,  mineral,  or  aerial  poi- 
son- It  is  certainly  true  that  animals  feeding  on  lands  infected  at 
certain  seasons  and  under  certain  circumstances,  will  be  attacked 
with  this  disease  ;  but  this  does  not  prove  it  is  of  vegetable  origin. 
Xor  docs  the  fact  that  this  disease  pervades  generally  or  imme- 
diately after  a  long  drought,  prove  that  it  is  of  mineral  origin  or 
in  the  water. 

There  is  a  j^'eatdealof  einiri^ism  oniocted  with  this  disease 
it  being  confounded  frequently  with  Biliois  vomit,  Gastr.tis. 
and  other  kindred  diseases;  and  by  this  means  a  great  mxny 
lij^ca  are  sacriflccd  by  a  wrong  course  of  medication;  in  fact  s  mf» 
two  or  three  physicians  ot  my  acquaintance  have  made  t!u3  at- 
tempt to  f^yind  a  reputation  upon  the  treaument  of  this  disease, 
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and  have  signally  failed;  but  such  things  must  needs  be,  for  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Leschar,  "there  appears  to  be  a  strange  disposition 
in  the  great  majority  of  men,  to  hanker  after  that  which  is  not  in 
the  natural  course  of  things.  The  every  day  occurrences  of  life 
move  them  not;  but  let  something  appear  which  to  them  is  in- 
comprehensible, then  all  is  wonder  and  amazement! 

The  treatment  of  this  affection  has  in  times  past,  and  also  in 
the  present  time,  been  subject  to  many  modifications,  in  order  to 
suit  some  preconceived  view  of  the  modus  operandii  of  the  poi- 
son ;  all  however,  is  fa?t  settling  down  to  the  belief  that  the  Samp- 
eon  of  the  Materia  Medica  could  fulfill  all  the  indications  that 
might  possibly  arise ;  the  idea  is,  the  stomach  had  to  be  quieted 
by  some  means  before  anything  more  could  be  done  for  the  relief 
of  the  patient,  and  the  only  way  to  do  this  was  to  give  a  settler 
ol'  calomel ;  if  this  was  thrown  up,  give  more  and  keep  repeating 
the  dose  until  the  stomach  was  quieted,  or  the  patient  dead.  If 
this  latter  was  the  case,  he  died  scientifically,  and  nothing  on  earth 
could  have  saved  him.  God  save  the  people  from  such  a  course 
of  medication. 

A  great  many  had  correct  notions  of  the  disease,  but  there  was 
either  negligence  or  ignorance  of  the  proper  means  of  relief  In 
ortler  to  be  successful  in  the  treatment,  each  individual  case  must 
be  separately  and  minutely  investigated,  and  this  will  hardly  fail 
to  load  to  correct  views  of  practice.  If  any  complications  arise, 
they  must  be  treated  upon  general  principles. 

The  disease  being  evidently  one  of  congestion  and  the  diseased 
action  chiefly  concentrated  upon  the  heart  and  stomach,  the  first 
indication  to  fulfil  is  to  relieve  the  congestion,  and  equalize  the 
circulation ;  the  second  indication  is  to  relieve  the  obstinate  con- 
stipation, and  the  third  indication  is  to  restore  the  tone  and  strength 
of  the  svstem.  To  meet  the  first  indication  1  commence  with  the 
use  of  sdmulants,  brandy  if  it  is  to  be  had,  if  not,  common  dilute 
Alcohol  will  answer,  not  restricting  myself  as  to  quantity,  but 
give  it  until  the  desired  effect  is  produced,  which  is  a  cessation  of 
the  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  an  increase  of  the  vigor  of  the 
pulse,  and  it  will  be  found  that  as  these  effects  are  produced  the 
heart  and  large  arteries  will  not  throb  as  violently  as  they  did  be- 
fore. Together  with  the  use  of  stimulants,  a  strong  mustard 
plaster,  applied  to  the  whole  epigastric  region,  will  be  productive 
of  some  service ;  and  a  few  drops  ot  Tinct.  Opii.  combined  with 
the  stimulants,  has  been  productive  of  some  good.  My  main  re- 
liance, however,  is  on  the  stimulants;  stimulating  pedeluvia  is 
also  an  advantage.  This  course  I  keep  up  until  the  stomach  is 
quieted. 

After  the  stomach  is  quieted,  and  not  before,  the  following  com- 
bination is  to  be  given.  Podophyllin,  one  grain,  Leptandrin,  two 
grains,  Capsicum,  three  grains,  to  be  repeated  every  four  hours 
until  the  bowels  are  moved,  which  is  usually  the  case  in  from 
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twelve  to  sixteen  hours.  With  this  cathartic  I  commonly  use 
stimulating  injections;  Castor-oil,  three  tablespoonfuls,  Molasses, 
twice  this  quantity,  and  Spirits  of  Turpentine,  one  tablespoonful ; 
this  injection  to  be  repeated  one  hour  after  each  dose  of  the 
above  cathartic.  Now,  this  is  considerable  stimulus  to  be  giving 
all  the  time,  but  cathartics  without  the  stimulants  would  arouse 
the  nausea  and  vomiting,  which  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  as  much 
as  possible. 

The  podophyllin  in  the  above  prescription,  and  also  the  lep- 
tandrin  is  in  lieu  of  calomel  which  I  formerly  used,  and  1  have 
found  it  to  be  much  better  and  to  act  with  more  certainty  ;  this 
course  must  be  persevered  in  until  all  the  symptoms  are  ameli- 
orated. 

The  patient  being  now  convalescent,  nothing  more  remains 
to  be  done  but  to  follow  up  the  treatment  above  recommended 
by  a  tome  course;  this  course  must  be  based  upon  the  same  gen- 
ercd  principles  that  guides  our  course  in  the  treatment  of  the 
disease  before  convalescence  is  established.  Stimulation  must 
be  kept  up  and  catharsis  must  be  maintained  regularly  in  con- 
nection with  the  tonics.  For  the  purpose  of  producing  all  these 
effects  by  one  combination,  I  have  found  the  following  prescrip- 
tion to  be  almost  all  that  was  desired:  pulv.  Cinchona  one  oz.,* 
Eulv.  Rhubarb  one  oz.,  sulph.  Quinine  nfteen  grains,  dilute  alco- 
ol  one  pint,  with  oil  of  Peppermint  enough  to  cover  the  taste. 
This  preparation  is  to  be  given  in  doses  of  a  tablespoonful  five 
times  a  day.  This  would  give  the  patient  an  appetite,  restore 
his  strength  and  keep  his  bowels  in  regular  order,  with  just 
enough  stimulation  to  prevent  any  return  of  the  disease.  In 
some  cases  in  which  the  above  preparation  did  not  agree  with 
the  stomach,  the  Restorative  Wine  Bitters  was  of  benefit,  and  at 
the  same  time  two  anti-dyspeptic  pills  were  given  at  bed  time. — 
The  tincture  of  Ptelia  Trifoliata  in  connection  with  one  grain  of 
podophyllin  at  night  has  resulted  well  as  a  tonic  in  the  hands  of 
some  of  my  neighboring  practitioners;  but  having  no  experience 
in  its  use  myself,  I  cannot  say  anything  in  its  favor,  the  above 
mentioned  prescription  answering  all  reasonable  expectations  in 
my  hands.  The  patient  should  guard  himself  against  a  relapse ; 
a  very  slight  error  in  food  or  drink  being  sufficient  to  reproduce 
the  disease.  He  must  avoid  all  articles  of  diet  of  an  oily  nature, 
and  restrict  his  diet  to  that  of  the  very  lightest  character  for  at 
least  two  weeks,  and  drink  nothing  but  weak  coffee,  tea  or  pure 
water. 

This  much  have  I  said  of  this  disease,  being  considerr.bly  more 
than  I  at  first  intended,  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  facts  from 
other  and  better  sources.  The  fact  that  it  prevails  extensively 
in  certain  parts  of  our  Western  country ;  and  in  most  parts  that 

*  We  should  think  the  cinchona  might  be  safely  omitted  in  this  prescription, 
the  quinine  answering  the  purpose,  and  which  would  tbu«  lessen  the  quantity 
of  the  dose,  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  the  patient.  N. 
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I  am  acquainted  with,  it  is  attended  with  acknowledged  fatality, 
should  stimulate  all  having  any  experience  in  it,  to  investigate 
it  closely,  and  if  in  the  course  of  our  investigations  we.  should 
gain  facts  enough  to  justify  our  claim  to  a  more  successful  prae^ 
tice,  let  us  give  the  results  to  the  world,  and  let  them  impartially 
investigate  and  adopt  or  reject  as  they  may  think  best. 
Berlin,  Ind.,  Oct.,  1852. 


ACUTE  VAGINITIS. 


BY  C.  II.  CLEVELAND,  M.D. 


The  writer,  having  recently  been  called  upon  to  treat  some 
cases  of  non-contagious,  acute  inflammation  of  the  vagina,  has 
been  led  to  examine  the  writings  of  several  authors  on  this  dis- 
ease, and  not  being  fully  satisfied  with  the  treatment  recommend- 
ed  by  them,  has  thought  best  to  ask  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal, 
that  they  give  each  other  the  benefit  of  their  observations  on  this 
painful  and  somewhat  riire  form  of  disease. 

The  books  say  that  Acute  Vaginitis,  which  arises  independ- 
ent of  contagion,  and  is  not  produced  by  violence,  as  by  rape,  is 
a  very  rare  disease.  The  causes  are  said  to  be  cold,  excessive  co^ 
ition,  exertion  too  soon  after  delivery,  high  living,  or  inflamma- 
tion spreading  internally  from  tlie  externals. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  and  in  accordance  with  the  observa- 
tion of  the  writer,  Scarlatina  and  Erysipelas  may  be  added  to 
the  list,  as  more  frequent  causes  of  the  acute  form  of  the  disease, 
than  either  of  the  preceding. 

Excessive  coition  or  exertion  too  soon  after  delivery  frequent- 
ly produce  the  subacute  variety,  while  they  very  seldom  indeed, 
induce  that  form  at  present  under  consideration. 

Symptoms,    Usually  the  first  thing  that  attracts  attention,  is  a 

S peculiar  distressing  itching  of  the  vulva,  accompanied  with  a 
eeling  of  warmth  on  urinating,  and  a  sense  of  heat  and  sore- 
ness or  tenderness  in  the  vagina.  Very  soon  these  symptoms 
increase  in  violence,  when  then,  are  added,  a  sense  of  smarting, 
of  tightness,  or  swelling,  and  frequently  of  weight,  or  even  a 
bearing  down  of  the  uterus ;  and  also,  at  times,  a  sensation  of 
pain  extending  down  the  limbs. 

In  most  cases,  there  is  no  discharge  from  the  vagina,  during 
the  first  two  or  three  days,  but  after  that  time,  there  is  usually, 
a  flow,  more  or  less  profuse,  of  a  thin,  acrid,  colorless,  or  reddish 
fluid,  that,  in  a  short  time,  is  changed  in  color  and  consistency 
similar  to  cream,  or  bluish,  frequently  streaked  with  red.  Some- 
times there  is  a  discharge  from  the  first,  but  in  those  cases  the  in- 
flammation does  not  appear  to  be  as  intense  as  in  the  cases, 
when,  during  the  earlier  period  there  is  none.    After  tlie  s^re^ 
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lion  has  become  changed  to  a  pariform  color  and  thickness,  the 
intensity  of  the  pain  gradually  abates,  while  frequently  the 
amount  of  discharge  is  greatly  increased. 

In  addition  to  these  local  symptoms,  the  general  system  is 
liable  to  suffer,  when  rigors,  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  sleeplessness, 
and  a  general  depression  of  nervous  energy,  are  liable  to  occur, 
together  with  a  quick  pulse  and  a  dry,  dark  tongue.  These  gen* 
eral  symptoms,  as  well  as  the  local  ones,  abate  as  the  discharge 
appears. 

The  appearances  on  examinaiionf  are : — at  the  commencement 
of  the  attack,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vagina,  is  found  to  be 
dry,  swollen,  and  quite  hot,  as  well  as  tender.  Soon  it  is  swollen 
and  puffy,  and  still  dry,  but  not  as  hot  or  as  tender  as  at  first, 
and  usually  there  is  no  appearance  of  rupture  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane, or  of  ulceration.  It  is  very  seldom  that  the  neck  of  the 
uterus  is  found  involved  to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  dis- 
ease, at  this  stage,  although  it  may  become  so  later.  After  the 
discharge  is  fully  established,  the  swelling  and  heat,  as  well  as 
tenderness,  subside,  but,  not  unfrequently,  can  there  be  found 
spots,  or  rather  stripes,  where  the  lining  of  the  vagina  has  been 
folded  upon  itself-— that  have  become  uleerated,  and  these  spa- 
ces are  exceedingly  tender  upon  touch. 

The  terminations  of  the  disease,  are  either  a  complete  resolu- 
tion;— a  gradual  sabsidence  of  the  symptoms  until  the  disease 
assumes  the  chronic  form,  that  may  continue  for  an  indefinite 
period;  or,  in  rare  cases,  there  may  be  adhesions,  or  a  narrow- 
mg  of  the  callibre  of  the  vaginal  canal. 

In  regard  to  diagnosis  ;  there  can  be  but  one  difficulty,  if  the  phy- 
sician will  but  do  his  duty  to  his  patient  and  himself,  by  insisting 
upon  an  early  examination.  That  difficulty  consists  in  being  able 
to  decide  upon  the  contagiousness  or  non-contagiousness  of  the 
character  of  the  disease  ;  and  in  regard  to  that  matter,  the  practi- 
tioner must  be  guided  by  the  appearance  of  the  parts  as  viewed 
through  the  speculum — by  the  moral  character  and  standing  of 
the  patient-^by  the  condition  of  the  urethra,  which  seldom  is  in- 
volved in  this  disease,  while  it  generally  is  in  inflammations  caused 
by  contagions,  by  the  condition  of  tbe  glands  of  the  groin,  by  inoc- 
ulation, if  the  disease  is  persistent,  and  by  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  practitioner,  while  be  draws  his  conclusions  from  the 
state  of  the  urethra  and  the  inguinal  glands,  should  not  fall  into 
the  error  of  supposing  that  all  inflammations  of  these  parts  are 
produced  by  contagion,  for  such  is  not  the  fact.  The  writer  has 
seen  the  glands  inflamed,  and  having  the  appearance  of  the 
genuine  bubo,  in  a  person  who  had  been  confined  to  hb  room 
for  months  from  exostosis,  and  who  had  never  indulged  in  sexual 
intercourse,  yet  endeavored  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  his  confine- 
ment by  masturbation.  He  has  also  seen  those  glands  in  a  state 
of  intense  inflammation  from  the  absorption  of  matter,  in  the 
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disease  under  consideration.  But  this  state  of  the  glands  is  rare, 
and  where  there  are  not  other  guides  in  forming  an  opinion,  if 
the  inguinal  glands  are  inflamed,  and  there  is  a  discharge  from 
the  urethra,  there  are  certainly  strong  grounds  for  suspicion  at 
least. 

TrcatmenL — In  this  disease  the  physician  cannot  be  too  prompt 
in  his  endeavors  to  put  a  stop  at  once  to  the  disease.  True,  the 
attack  may  assume  a  mild  form,  and  the  patient  recover  without 
treatment ;  and  she  may,  if  not  treated  properly,  be  caused  to 
suffer  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

A  hip  bath  should  be  prescribed  at  once,  together  with  frequent 
injections  of  some  astringent  and  anodyne  wash,  as  the  watery 
solution  of  opium,  or  morphine,  and  any  of  the  vegetable  astrin- 
gents. Care  should  be  taken,  however,  not  to  make  use  of 
washes  of  too  astringent  a  nature  at  first,  lest  the  external  or  ex- 
halent  vessels  be  constringed,  the  secretion  dried  up,  and  a  state 
of  congestion  produced.  The  patient  should  rigidly  maintain  a 
recumbent  position,  as  otherwise  the  blood-vessels  would  be  filled 
by  the  power  of  gravitation  ;  and  fomentations  should  be  con- 
stantly applied  to  the  vulva  and  the  lower  part  of  the  back. 

As  the  walls  of  the  vagina  become  swollen  it  forms  into  folds 
or  ridges,  that  press  upon  each  other  and  greatly  increase  the 
irritation  and  distress.  To  guard  against  this,  a  bougie  formed  of 
soft  linen,  of  ten  or  twelve  lines  in  diameter,  and  of  sufficient 
length,  smeared  with  a  mild,  unirritating  ointment,  should  be  pas- 
sed into  the  vngina;  there  to  remain  constantly,  except  when  the 
syringe  is  being  used.  Of  course  this  will  need  to  be  changed 
quite  frequently,  or  whenever  it  has  become  saturated  with  the 
secretions. 

In  addition  to  the  above  local  treatment,  the  bowels  should  be 
kept  loose  by  the  use  of  injections  of  tepid  or  cool  water,  the 
secretions  from  the  skin  and  kidneys  kept  up  by  the  use  of  mild 
sudorifics  and  diuretics,  and  the  nervous  system  quieted  by  means 
of  the  Clematis  Vitalba^  Scutellaria  Laterijlora,  or  other  non- stimu- 
lating nervines. 

The  diet  should  be  spare,  and  stimulants  or  even  tonics,  mudt 
be  used,  if  used  at  all,  with  the  greatest  caution. 

By  the  use  of  the  means  above  indicated,  most  cases  of  this 
disease  can  be  speedily  cured  ;  but  there  are  those,  owing  pro- 
bably to  some  peculiarity  of  the  constitution,  that  will  baffle  the 
skill  of  the  physician,  and  slide  into  a  chronic  form,  which  requires 
a  greatly  modified  method  of  medication. 

Cases  might  be  detailed,  but  as  they  would  add  nothing  to  aid 
as  guides  in  treatment,  it  is  thought  best  to  omit  them. 

Watcrburyy  F/.,  Nov.  1852. 
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THE  SENECIO  GRACILIS  IN  UTERINE  DIFFICULTIES. 


BY   GEORGE   BURI«0,   M.  D< 


During  the  short  periorl  of  time  which  I  have  devoted  to  the 
practice  of  medicine,  my  confidence  has  been  repeatedly  strength- 
ened in  the  efficacy  of  the  Life-root — (Senecio  gracilis)  as  a 
uterine  specific  of  great  power  and  certainty.  I  have  prescribed 
it  in  the  various  ibrms  of  menstrual  disturbance,  Leucorrhcea 
and  suppression  of  the  Lochia,  with  unvarying  success.  The 
fact  that  the  article  is  unknown  to  a  miyority  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  substituted  frequently  among  Eclectics,  by  less 
efficient  agents,  has  induced  me  to  venture  a  recommendation 
of  its  more  extended  application  in  the  treatment  of  female  dis- 
eases. 

I  cannot  better  recommend  the  Sen.  Grac,  as  a  uterine  spe- 
cific, than  by  enumerating  a  few  of  the  cases  in  which  I  have 
prescribed  it;  and  in  which  it  has  given  perfect  and  complete  re* 
lief. 

Case  Jirst, — My  first  resort  to  this  article  was  in  Cincinnati, 
while  attending  the  medical  lectures  in  that  city.  A  lady  of  my 
acquaintance  had  been  afflicted  for  eight  weeks  with  Menorrhagia 
of  a  formidable  character.  A  profuse  discharge  of  the  menstru- 
al fluid  had  continued  during  all  this  period,  without  intermission. 
At  the  time  she  solicited  my  advice,  she  was  extremely  nervou;) 
and  irritable,  and  becoming  daily  more  and  more  debilitated.— 
She  was  now  forty-three  years  old — approaching  the  turn  of  life 
— of  course  giving  the  case  a  more  critical  nature.  Her  case,  1 
was  informed,  had  already  baffled  the  skill  of  two  phytricians. 

I  commenced  the  treatment  by  warm  pedeluvia,  and  washingthe 
whole  body  in  an  alkaline  solution,  every  evening,  accompa- 
nied by  copious  di*aughts  of  life  root  tea  morning  and  evening. — 
In  three  days  the  menorhagic  flow  had  entirely  ceased ;  and  a 
subsequent  tonic  and  restorative  course  of  medication  restored 
health  and  vigor  to  the  system ;  and  when  I  left  the  city,  the  cate- 
menia  was  regular  and  normal. 

Ca^e  27m/.— Shortly  afler  my  arrival  in  Tennessee,  I  was  con- 
sulted by  a  lady  who  had  been  suffering  more  or  less  from  Leu- 
corrhcsa  for  two  years,  without  deriving  any  appreciable  benefit 
from  medical  measures.  Her  countenance  was  pale  and  anxious, 
her  extremities  habitually  cold,  and  she  was  frequently  sut^®^^  ^ 
fits  of  hysterics.  My  treatment  was  similar  to  that  described 
above.  The  Leucorrhcea  ceased  in  a  few  days,  and  a  tonic 
ooarse  of  treatment,  in  which  the  carbonate  of  iron  played  a  con- 
spicuous part,  soon  restored  the  ruddy  blush  to  the  blanched  and 
sickly  cheek.  The  halo  of  happiness  and  gaiety  to  the  counte- 
nance, and  vigor  and  sprightliness  to  the  whole  system. 

Case  3d. — Having  attended  a  lady  in  her  first  confinement, 
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and  discharged  bier  the  third  day  after  deliver)',  in  that  condition 
usually  designated  by  the  phras«  "doing, as  well  as  could  he  ex- 
pected ;"  I  was  called  upon  seven  or  eight  days  subsequently  to 
vi^it  her  again.  I  ascertained  that  she  had,  contrary  to  my  di- 
rections exposed  herself  by  going  out  early  in  the  morning  on 
the  wet  grass,  and  getti'^g  her  feet  damp..  The  consequence  w^as 
a  suppression  of  the  lochia.  She  was  sufi<»ri»g  with  severe 
head  ache,  occasional  paroxysms  of  dizziness,  aching  of  the 
limbs,  a  flashed  countenance  and  excited  puke.  I  prescribed 
warm  pedeluvia  m\d  the  free  use  of  life-root  tea.  In  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  the  lochia  was  restored,  and  all  the  unpleasant 
symptoms  vanished. 

Case  4th. — On  reaching  the  bedside  of  a  female  patient,  ta 
whom  I  was  called  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  learned 
the  following  history  ©f  the  case.  About  ten  days  previously  the 
patient  had  miscarried,  it  being  the  sixteenth  of  utero-gestation* 
bhe  had  been  in  feeble  health  for  several  months,  and  at  die 
time  of  her  miscarriage  was  under  the  care  of  one  of  these  igno- 
rant country  **^grovie8,"  who  by  their  superstious  quackery,  so 
often  deal  death  and  misery  among  the  poorer  classes — the  over 
penurious,  and  the  foolishly  fastidious — and  to  use  the  empirical 
accoucher's  words,  she  "  had  had  a  mighty  bad  time  of  it."  She 
had  been  copiously  bled  several  times,  and  the  husband  remarked 
that  a  few  days  ago  they  had  taken  a  pint  of"  very  bad  blood." 
The  evening  en  which  I  was  called  she  had  alarmed  the  friends 
by  several  severe  spasms  in  rapid  successien.  I  found  her  whole 
surface  covered  w-ith  a  cool,  clammy  perspiration,  with  a  small 
aued  rapid  pulse,  irregular  twitching  of  the  muscles  on  the  right 
side,  and  a  low  muttering  delirium.  Her  countenance  was  pale 
and  cadaverous,  and  eyes  inexpressive.  The  lochial  discharge 
had  become  entirely  suppressed,  and  the  bowels  were  torpid. 

Tteatm&nl. — I  had  tlie  feet  bathed  in  hot  water,  and  the  whole 
body  washed  in  an  alkaline  solution.  Gave  a  dose  of  anti-bilious 
powder,  and  prescribed  20  drops  of  the  sat,  tinct.  Macrotys  race- 
mosa  iuithe  tea  of  cypripedium  every  two  hours,  not  having  with 
me  any  life-roet.  On  calling  again  next  day,  I  found  the  patient 
laboring  undter  decided  typhoid  symptoms ;  low  muttering,,  deliri- 
um and  picking  of  the  bed  clothes,  with  a  pulse  not  less  than  110 
and  extremely  small.  The  extremities  were  cold,  and  the  lochia 
unrestored.  I  had  the  ftet  bathed  effectually  in  hot  water  and 
sinapisms  applied  to  the  feet  and  ankles.  I  directed  the  free  use 
of  gracilis  tea  during  the  whole  night,  and  until  the  lochia  should 
again  show  itself.  This  course,  exchangi1^f  the  sinapisms  for 
hot  stones,  douched  with  water  and  applied  to  th«  lower  limbs, 
was  kept  up  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  the  lochia  made  its  ap- 
pearance and  the  formidable  symptoms  abated. 

Such,  however,  was  the  shock  maintained  by  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, that  a  vigilaat  course  of  restorative  medication  was  neces- 
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sar}'  to  reinstate  the  patient  in  health,  the  details  of  which  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  give. 
Montezuma^  Ten  ,  Nov,  hth^  1852. 


PART  II— MISCELLANEOUS  SELECTIONS. 


•  » 


THE  PREVALENCE  OP  MASTURBATION,  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE 

ON  HEALTH. 


I  have  long  wished  to  learn  the  results  of  the  observations  of 
other  members  of  the  profession  on  the  subjects  named  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  and  perhaps  I  can  in  no  way  arrive  at  those 
results  so  surely  as  by  offering  a  few  of  the  fruits  of  my  own  ex- 
perience in  that  regiurd. 

The  fact  that  many  unprincipled  quacks,  in  the  cities  and 
elsewhere,  are  fattening  upon  the  fears  of  those  who  have  un- 
fortunately become  victims  to  the  folly  of  self-pollution,  is  no 
good  reason  why  we  should  remain  inattentive  or  silent  upon  a 
matter  of  this  vast  importance ;  and  I  am  at  times  led  to  fear 
that  many  persons  are  at  last  driven  to  apply  for  aid  to  those 
who  style  tnemselves  "  advertising  physicians,"  onlj'  because 
their  medical  advisers  either  have  not  suspected  the  cause  of  the 
applicant's  illness,  or  through  false  delicacy  have  neglected 
speaking  out  plainly,  and  given  the  cautions  and  warnings  the 
case  demanded. 

That  the  habit  of  self-pollution  is,  unhappily,  very  prevalent 
must  be  obvious  to  all  who  have  given  the  least  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  that  it  cannot  be  indulged  in  without  great  detriment 
to  health,  must  be  admitted  by  all ;  yet  how  seldom  do  we  find 
it  even  alluded  to  by  contributors  to  our  medical  periodicals,  or 
treated  of  in  the  more  formidable  books  upon  diseases  and  their 
causes. 

When  a  lad  of  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  I 
knetv  two  boys,  older  by  some  years  than  myself,  who  were  at 
great  pains  in  teachiiig  the  practice  to  others,  and  both  of  them, 
ere  they  were  twenty  years  of  age,  died  of  what  their  physicians 
styled  the  liver  complaint;  and  several  others  among  my  mates 
at  school,  who  had  adopted  the  practice  at  their  suggestion,  suf- 
fered during  the  time  1  knew  them  from  general  ill  health  no 
doubt  induced  by  the  habit.  Probably  I  should  not  have  then 
observed  these  facts  had  they  not  been  carefully  presented  to  my 
notice  by  my  father.  During  my  attendance  at  the  school  I 
still  observed  that  of  those  who  were  said  to  suffer  from  too  close 
application  to  their  studies,  many  of  them  at  least  were  guilty  of 
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this  vice,  and  I  then  thought  i/,  and  not  their  studiousness,  the 
source  of  their  pale  cheeks  and  unsteady  nerves,  as  well  as  of 
the  dyspepsia  from  which  so  many  students  then  suffered. 

While  in  the  office  of  my  preceptor,  several  young  friends  re- 
turned from  their  first  quarter's  attendance  at  a  noted  academy, 
with  their  health  so  impaired,  that  their  parents  were  in  doubt  if 
it  would  be  proper  for  them  again  to  resume  their  studies,  but  I 
gave  to  one  a  copy  of  "  Graham's  Lectures  to  Young  Men," 
which  he  and  his  mates  read,  who  then  told  me  that  it  was  not 
over-application  to  their  books  which  had  injured  them.  They 
abandoned  this  habit,  which  had  fastened  itself  upon  them  all, 
and  with  its  abandonment  they  recovered  their  health  and  resum- 
ed their  attendance  at  the  academy. 

I  had  not  long  been  in  the  practice  of  medicine  before  I  was 
fully  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  I  had  not  previously  learned 
a  moiety  of  the  feaxful  truth,  as  then  I  could  with  propriety  make 
enquiries  and  learn  the  facts  that  I  had  before  found  some  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining ;  and  by  my  freedom  in  explaining  the  cause 
to  those  who  were  afiiicted  with  derangements  of  the  system  thus 

Eroduced,  I  obtained  the  confidence  and  learned  the   private 
istory  of  many  who  had  carefully  guarded  their  secret  from  the 
knowledge  of  their  nearest  friends. 

By  reading  the  reports  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  convicts 
in  prisons,  and  of  the  insane  in  the  asylums,  I  have  become  more 
and  more  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  this  habit  is  fearfully 
common  and  terribly  destructive  to  the  health  of  the  people,  but 
more  especially  the  youth  of  our  land,  and  particularly  those  of 
them  who  are  congregated  in  the  schools  and  the  colleges. 

To  avoid  unduly  prolonging  this  paper,  I  shall  not  adduce  all 
the  evidence  in  support  of  the  opinion  advanced,  or  make  lengthy 
extracts  from  the  reports  alluded  to  above,  but  confine  myself  to 
simply  one  or  two  paragraphs  contained  in  the  **  Eighth  Annual 
Report  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  of  the  State  of  New  York/' 
Dr.  Benedict  says: 

'*  Masturbation,  as  a  very  fruitful  cause  of  insanity,  deserves 
especial  attention.  Fifty-cases,  admitted  during  the  past  year, 
we  cUtribiUe  to  this  causey  and  we  believe  this  to  be  less  t/uin  the  actual 
number!  Many  of  these  cases  had  been  addicted  to  this  horrid 
vice  from  their  youth  and  even  childhood,  by  which  their  mental 
and  physical  strength  was  insidiously  debilitated,  and  insanity 
slowly  induced. 

"  In  addition  to  those  fifty-five  whose  insanity  is  attributed  to 
this  cause,  five  others  were  admitted  during  the  year,  insane  from 
other  causes,  and  forty^seven  of  tho«e  remaining  in  the  institu- 
tion at  the  close  of  last  year,  were  addicted  to  this  vies,  making 
one  hundred  and  seven  masturbators  out  of  eight  hundred  and 
sixteen  cases  !  The  practice  is  often  freely  confessed  and  vig- 
orously resisted.    One  patient,  in  his  zeal  to  conquer  the  habit, 
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dttbjected  himself  to  severe  tortare.  Another  performed  on  him- 
self a  painful  surgical  operation.  In  the  male  sex  the  habit  is 
not  difficolt  of  detection ;  in  the  female  it  is  more  succeassfally 
concealed.  The  shy,  timid,  do>vn-ca8t  countenance,  combined 
with  a  debilitated  physique,  with  relaxed  tissues  and  varicose 
veins,  arouse  our  suspicions.  In  some  females  the  effect  is  the 
development  of  the  cellular  and  adipose  tissues,  and  gay  and 
voluptuous  manners;  and  in  others  debility  and  emaciation." 

Dr.  Woodward  also  made  frequent  allusions  to  this  vice  in  his 
reports,  and  I  think  published  a  little  manual  for  popular  reading, 
to  stay  the  plague  in  its  destructive  progress. 

Dr.  Benedict's  remark  that  this  habit  is  sometimes  practiced 
from  childhood,  brings  to  my  mind  that  in  two  instances  I  have 
noticed  the  nurse  trying  to  produce  excitation  of  the  genitals  in 
children  under  three  years  of  age,  and,  in  repeated  instances,  boys 
«o  young  as  \o  wear  frocks  and  skirts  have  I  seen  busily  engaged 
in  the  same  manner.  In  one  family,  at  one  time,  I  saw  three 
boys,  the  eldest  not  more  than  seven,  all  thus  engaged,  and  when 
I  mentioned  it  to  their  father,  he  said  he  had  also  frequently  ob- 
served them  thus  employed,  and  he  thought  it  an  indication  of  a 
promise  of  great  manhood,  and  worthy  of  encouragement ;  yet  he 
ivas  by  no  means  deficient  in  common  sense  or  common  intelli- 
§;ence.  Others,  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  this  subject,  have 
expressed  similar  opinions,  and  were,  at  least,  witling  that  the 
«exual  desire  should  be  stimulated  and  encouraged  in  their  chil- 
dren previous  to  adolescence.  And  others  again,  who  understood 
and  regretted  the  evil  influence  of  the  unnatural  passion,  have 
said  that  they  could  do  nothing  to  stay  its  progress,  and  have 
begged  me  to  enlighten  them  and  their  children. 

To  indicate  how  little  is  known  by  some,  at  least,  of  the  pro- 
fession, I  will  refer  to  a  few  of  the  many  cases  that  have  fallen 
under  my  observation. 

In  1845, 1  was  called  to  a  neighboring  town  to  see  Mr. , 

vrho  had  been  several  years  out  of  health,  so  much  so  as  to  be 
anable  to  attend  to  his  business  or  perform  any  active  labor,  and 
had  then  become  so  far  reduced  that  neither  his  friends  or  himself 
had  any  expectation  that  he  would  continue  to  live  more  than  a 
few  weeks  at  the  farthest.  He  was  very  much  emaciated,  sallow, 
stooping  and  tottering  in  his  gait,  and  although  not  over  thirty- 
two  years  of  age,  he  had  the  look  of  a  man  of  sixty.  He  had 
been  under  the  care  of  several  physicians,  two  of  whom  are 
joBtly  celebrated  for  their  professional  attainments.  He  had  been 
treated  for  the  derangement  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  for  dyspqysia, 
and  spinal  irritation  and  inflammation,  and  rheumatism,  as  well 
a.4  sciatica;  and  was  now  being  medicated  for  consumption;  both 
the  physician  and  family  supposing  him  sure  to  die  of  a  pulmo- 
nary aiSection. 

When  I  first  saw  the  patient,  he  was  in  his  arm  chair,  and 
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wore  a  loose  wrapper  with  no  under-clothing  but  his  shirt,  as 
told  me  the  friction  of  drawers  or  pantaloons  had  frequently  proj 
duced  seminal  emissions,  and  he  had  endeavcM'ed  to  avoid  | 
repetition  by  wearing  only  a  loose  dress.  His  nerves  were  s| 
easily  excited  that  he  avoided  seeing  or  meeting  his  neai 
friends  and  neighbors,  and  a  visit  from  a  physician  he  dreadf 
beyond  his  power  of  expressing.  His  own  family  passed  into 
room  as  seldom  as  possible,  and  with  the  noiselessness  of  a  c^ 
yet  the  jar  of  the  floor  or  of  the  furniture  would  sometimes  caua 
intolerable  anguish.  j 

He  had  lost  all  hope,  and  all  desire  to  live,  and  only  wished  ll 
be  allowed  to  pass  undisturbed  to  the  long-wished-for  grave,  i 
short,  the  physical  and  mental  powers  were  nearlv  destroyed,  aii| 
the  animal  propensity  had  completely  obtained  the  mastery  ov^ 
him.  I 

I  gradually  and  with  great  caution  approached  the  subject,  ai 
after  once  overcoming  his  timidity  and  reserve,  he  gave  me  i 
complete  a  history  of  himself  as  his  debilited  condition  would  aj 
low.  Before  I  left  him,  I  had  succeeded  in  inspiring  him  withi 
small  amount  of  hope  and  confidence  that  he  might  again  b| 
restored  to  usefulness  and  happiness. 

1  saw  him  afterwards  three  times,  at  intervals  of  about  a  we« 
between  each  visit,  and  then  he  had  so  far  recovered  that  I  coi 
tinned  the  treatment  by  correspondence,  and  afler  the  space  j 
about  four  months  I  saw  him  at  his  work,  so  far  recovered  th^ 
he  could  ride  about  and  see  to  his  farm,  and  then  nearly  b^ 
from  seminal  weakness. 

Not  long  since,  I  wrote  him  and  I  received  a  letter  in  reply, 
part  of  which  I  transcribe,  as  giving  a  concise  history  up  to  tl 
present  time.     He  wrote  : — 

*'  As  to  the  habit  I  now  know  by  the  name  of  masturbation, 
was  one  I  formed  whilst  very  young.  I  can  recollect  it  as  £ 
back  as  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age,  and  one  I  obtained  I 
associating  with  boys  of  my  age  and  older ;  those,  too,  of  respect 
ble  parents,  particularly  those  of  our  beloved  minister,  one  w] 
is  remembered  with  love  and  respect  wherever  he  goes.  Litt 
were  they  aware,  I  think,  of  the  facts  of  the  case  at  the  time, 
the  future  bearings  upon  their  family  ;  and  little  were  we  bo; 
aware  of  the  consequences  or  tendencies  following. 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  speak  farther  for  others,  but  for  mysel 
will  say  that  the  habit  followed  me  until  I  arrived  nearly  at  t 
age  of  twenty-eight  years,  varying,  however,  somewhat  in  fi 
quency.  I  cannot  now  describe  its  various  effects  upon  my  s\ 
tem ;  I  was  usually  able  to  be  in  business,  but  found  I  was  d 
able  to  perform  very  hard  labor,  was  not  aware  of  the  cans 
thought  sometimes  it  might  not  be  right,  but  thought  after  i 
there  was  no  great  harm  in  it. 

"  When  I  was  near  twenty- eight  years  of  age,  I  was  married. 
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n  found  myself  laboring  under  a  morbid  inclination,  I  think  as 
result  of  tlie  former  habit,  the  indulgence  in  which,  and  in- 
untary  evacuations,  in  process  of  time  brought  me  where  you 
nd  me. 

'  Soon  after  I  was  married  I  made  application  to  a  physician, 
B  told  I  had  the  liver  camplaifUf  comiuenced  taking  blue  pill, 
odroot,  &c.  Then  1  had  an  attack  of  the  sciatica  ;  finally,  they 
d  I  had  got  the  spinal  complaint; — cupped,  blistered,  dosed 
>ag:h  to  have  killed  any  living  being,  except  man,  till  circum" 
nces  finally  placed  me  under  your  treatment,  the  first  which 
^med  to  give  me  any  relief. 

*'  There  is  one  thing  more  I  wish  to  name,  that  is,  that  I  was  re* 
^ed  so  low  as  to  be  obliged  to  occupy  a  bed  alone,  and  of  course 
abstain  from  sexual  intercourse  entirely,  which  I  did  for  nearly 
>  years,  and  to  this  I  attribute,  ps  the  great  cause,  my  recovery. 
3  not  think,  however,  that  this,  without  the  change  in  my  medi- 
treatment,  or  without  appropriate  medical  treatment,  as  low 
I  was,  would  ever  have  restored  me ;  neither  do  I  think  that  all 
\  medical  treatment  in  the  world  would  have  restored  me  with- 
t  that.  But  I  do  think  if  I  had  done  that  when  I  first  applied 
a  physician,  if  I  had  Uien  been  advised  to  that,  and  persevered 
it,  1  should  have  needed  but  very  little  medicine.  There  are 
ne  more  things  1  could  tell  you  if  1  could  see  you,  but  I  cannot 
ill  write  them. 

"  If  w^hat  I  have  written  will  be  of  any  service  to  the  sufiering, 
>vill  amply  repay  me,  and  afford  me  satisfaction  in  the  thought 
It  i  have  been  instrumental  in  doing  something  to  alleviate 
fering." 

Jf  the  above  letter  1  have  omitted  some  portions  of  a  private 
ture,  but  nothing  essential  to  this  matter.  This  writer  has  ut- 
ed  the  common  sentiment  of  all  who  have  suffered  from  this 
nicious  habit ; — namely,  a  wish  that  others  may  be  warned  of 
lilar  errors. 

Last  year,  in  July,  I  was  called  in  consultation,  to  see  a  young 
m  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  who  had  for  near  two 
eks  been  confined  to  his  bed  with  what  his  physician  styled  a 
^jus  typhus  fever.    He  had  been  bled  and  purged,  as  well  as 

f rated  freely,  and  had  taken  several  emetics,  yet  the  fever  and 
delirium  continued,  as  well  as  the  pain  and  heat  in  the  back 
of  the  head,  and  in  the  loins,  which  had  been  a  prominent 
ptom  from  the  first.     The  patient  was  very  restiess  and  irri- 
and,  what  was  particularly  noticeable,  would  frequently 
and  to  be  left  entirely  alone.    From  the  last  as  well  as  the 
or  symptoms  I  was  led  to  suspect  masturbation  as  the  cause 
id  illness,  and  was  not  long  m  obtaining  proof  of  the  correct- 
of  the  suspicion.     I  then  stated  the  fact,  and  explained  itn 
ency  to  the  mother  of  the  young  man,  and  engaged  her  co- 
ration  in  endeavoring  to  overcome  the  evil.      However,  in 
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spite  of  her  vigilance,  and  that  of  his  father,  he  would  freqaently 
indalge  his  passions,  and  it  was  only  by  keeping  some  one  con- 
stantly  by  him,  and  watching  him,  that  he  was  so  far  controlled  ae 
in  a  degree  to  recover  his  health.  This  day  I  have  seen  him,  and 
he  says  he  has  been  unable  to  labor  any  this  summer,  and  his 
present  medical  attendant  warns  him  that  he  is  to  die  ot  consump- 
tion. His  suffused  and  downcast  eye,  and  wandering,  embarrassed 
appearance  when  the  condition  of  his  health  is  alluded  to,  points 
to  a  source  far  from  the  lungs  as  the  origin  of  his  present  ill  health. 

In  December  last  I  was  called  in  the  evening  to  see  a  young 
man  of  about  the  same  age  as  the  former,  who  had  that  day,  while 
in  school  been  taken  witib  a  pain  in  the  head,  that  led  him  to  leave 
the  school-room  lor  his  home.  On  his  arrival  at  home  he  com- 
plained of  great  pain  in  the  occipital  region,  and  through  the  back 
and  loins,  accompanied  with  great  prostration  of  strength.  A 
physician  had  been  called  to  him,  who  bled  the  patient  and  had 
administered  a  cathartic.  The  arm  continued  to  bleed  until 
evening,  when  he  became  comatose,  with  cold  extremities  and  a 
slight  frothing  at  the  mouth.  At  this  period,  the  aforementioned 
physician  being  absent  from  town,  I  was  called  to  see  him.  I 
found  him  with  such  a  rigid,  spasmodic  condition  of  the  muscles 
of  the  throat,  that  I  could  not  cause  him  to  swallow  anything,  and 
was  obliged  to  resort  to  injections.  By  using  those  of  a  stimula- 
ting nature,  and  by  applying  croton  oil  to  the  rectum,  aided  by 
external  applications,  I  soon  roused  him  so  that  he  drank  freely  of 
ginger  tea,  and  was  soon  bathed  in  a  free  perspiration,  and  hi? 
bowels  were  thoroughly  evacuated,  and  ere  morning  he  felt  quite 
comfortable,  when  I  again  resigned  him  to  his  former  physician. 

From  some  motions  of  his  hands  while  he  was  deranged,  as 
well  as  from  the  seat  of  the  cephalic  pain,  and  an  inspection  of 
the  genital  organs,  I  became  convinced  that  self-pollution  was  the 
cause  of  these  difficulties,  and  imparted  my  views  to  the  physician 
and  to  the  man  in  whose  family  the  young  man  resided.  I  also 
learned  that  during  the  previous  summer  he  had  been  noticed  to 
have  a  strange,  shy  and  wild  look,  and  that  he  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  converse  with  the  female  members  of  the  family  id 
which  he  resided  but  would  ever  shun  their  presence.  It  had  re^ 
quired  much  persuasion  to  induce  him  to  commence  attendin( 
the  district  school,  which  he  had  done  a  few  days  previous  to  thii 
illness,  and  since  he  had  attended  the  school  he  had  been  stil 
more  shy  and  wild  in  his  looks  than  usual,  and  had  demanded 
sleep,  in  a  room  by  himself.  My  views  were  ridiculed  as  beii 
totally  unfounded,  by  the  physician,  who  said  he  would  do  we] 
after  a  few  days  if  he  could  subdue  the  fever.  In  four  or  fiv^ 
days  from  the  morning  on  which  I  left  him,  he  was  in  his  grave] 
and  from  two  of  his  most  intimate  associates  I  learned  facts  thi 
more  than  confirmed  my  suspicions  ;  for  he  had  told  them  th^ 
to  sit  in  the  room  with  the  female  scholars  produced  a  degree 
sexual  excitement  beyond  his  control. 
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In  April  last  1  was  consulted  by  a  man  in  regard  to  the  health 
of  his  son,  who  had  been  failing  in  health  for  the  two  past  years, 
and  no  one  had  given  a  satisfactory  cause  for  this  derangement 
of  his  health,  or  made  prescriptions  that  had  benefitted  him.  On 
seeing  the  young  man,  I  made  a  bottle  of  syrup,  and  placing  in 
his  hand  a  copy  of  "Graham's  Lecture,"  I  desired  him  to  call 
again  in  a  few  days.  He  did  so,  and  told  me  he  was  then  fully 
satisfied  in  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  his  difiiculties,  and  would 
cooperate  for  their  removal.  ISow  he  is  able  to  do  considerable 
work,  and  seems  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  a  strong  and  healthy 
man.  At  his  second  visit,  he  mentioned  to  a  school-mate  of  his 
who  was  then  confined  to  his  bed,  and  had  been  for  weeks  for 
viatic  rheumatism,  as  his  physician  styled  the  disease,  for  which  he 
had  been  blistered  and  bled  until  his  recovery  appeared  more  than 
doubtful.  At  my  request  he  visited  the  young  man,  who  then 
declined  being  further  treated  for  his  rheumatic  complaints,  but 
refrained  from  longer  indulgence  in  self-pollution,  and  soon  the 
pain  and  lameness  in  his  hips  disappeared  and  he  gradually  re- 
gained his  health.  I  might  fill  pages  with  reports  of  similar  cases, 
when  the  friends  and  medical  attendant  had  apparently  no  bus* 
picion  of  the  true  cause  of  the  derangement  of  health  when  pro- 
duced by  masturbation,  but  with  the  remark  that  during  the  past 
four  years  there  has  been  no  week  in  which  I  have  not  had 
patients  under  treatment  for  this  habit,  I  will  dismiss  this  part  of 
the  subject. 

it  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  influence  of  this  habit 
on  the  health  of  its  victims,  after  what  has  previously  been  said, 
yet  there  is  one  point  that  well  deserves  a  little  more  attention. 

The  frequency  of  lumbar  pains  and  of  sciatic  neuralgia,  both 
in  the  male  and  the  female  youth,  have  emphatically  pointed  to 
a  commen  origin;  and  that  origin,  I  know,  in  many  instances,  to 
have  been  the  indulgence  of  this  habit;  for  as  the  habit  was  dis- 
continued, the  pain  was  no  longer  felt,  and  when  1  have  addressed 
my  enquiries  to  this  point,  as  I  almost  invariably  do  of  late,  I 
have  been  told  that  a  cramp,  or  a  stitch,  as  it  is  called,  in  the 
back  or  in  the  hip  or  the  thigh,  not  unfrequently  accompcmies 
the  act,  and  at  times  the  pain  thus  produced  has  been  so  severe 
as  to  preclude  the  continuance  of  the  indulgence  for  days. 

Besides  the  local  difficulty  here  noted,  there  are  many  nervous 
pains  induced  by  the  same  habit,  and  patients  are  able  to  trace 
the  effect  as  an  immediate  result  of  the  act.  The  whole  mental 
and  physical  powers  are  severely  taxed  in  the  consummation  of 
the  act,  nearly  every  muscle  and  nerve  being  put  more  or  less 
upon  the  stretch,  and  the  relaxation  of  the  entire  system  at  its 
consummation,  and  the  attendant  fatigue  and  lassitude  both  of 
mind  and  body,  attest  in  language  not  to  be  mistaken  that  the  ef- 
fort, the  labor,  cannot  often  be  repeated  and  endured  with  impu- 
nit\'. 
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In  I'egard  to  treatment  I  shall  say  but  littJe,  as  it  must  be  appa-' 
rent  that  each  iadividual  case  must  be  managed  according  to  its 
own  features  and  peculiarities.  As  tonics  are  indicated  in  most 
instances,  as  well  as  nervines,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving 
thefcrriferrocyanas  in  powder,  both  for  the  tonic  of  the  metal  and 
the  anodyne  properties  of  the  acid,  and  on  account  of  theu*  hap- 
py combination  I  have  come  to  value  this  preparation  over  all 
others  of  a  similar  nature.  With  this  I  am  accustomed  to  com- 
bine the  lupulin,  and  if  there  be  any  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  bladder  or  the  uretha,  (and  this  state  of  the  parts  is 
seldom  wanting,)  I  also  add  cubebapvlv.  A  powder  composed  of 
the  above,  with  a  little  Turkey  rhubarb,  if  there  be  costiveness  of 
the  bowels,  will  generally  ensure  a  quiet  night^s  rest,  especially 
if  the  patient  is  careful  to  take  a  free  sponging  of  the  entire  body 
and  limbs  with  cdd  water  previous  to  retiring  to  his  couch.  Of 
course  I  prohibit  the  use  of  feather  beds,  and  an  entire^  absolute  ab- 
stinence from  indulgence  in  the  habit,  or  in  sexual  intercourse. — 
This,  with  such  medifications,  and  such  general  treatment  as  the 
individual  case  may  demand,  will  ultimately  insure  a  recovery, 
except  in  those  cases  where  the  long  indulgence  has  so  far  pros- 
trated the  energy  and  action  of  the  system,  that  there  can  be  no 
hope. — New  Hampshire  Journal  of  Medicine, 

Waterburj/f  Vl,,  September,  \8dl. 
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time  to  time  appeared  in  the  French  journals  upon  the  treatment 
of  ascites  by  iodine  injections,  some  of  which  we  have  transferred 
to  our  pages.  The  chief  advocate  of  the  practice  is  M.  Boiuet, 
who  has  published  a  long  memoir  on  the  subject,  {Gazette  Mcdicalc) 
the  completion  of  which  has  recently  appeared.  In  this  conclu- 
ding paper  a  resume  of  his  experience  is  given,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  he  has  performed  the  operation  in  thirteen  cases,  eleven 
of  vehich  were  successful.  No  injurious  consequences  followed 
the  injection  in  any  instance,  if  we  may  believe  the  reports ;  and 
one  injection  was  generally  sufficient.  The  deductions  with 
which  the  author  concludes  his  memoir  are  these  : — 1.  That  va- 
rious fluids  may  be  injected  into  the  peritoneum  without  danger, 
and  with  manifest  benefit,  in  the  treatment  of  ascites.  2.  That, 
of  these  various  fluids,  the  tincture  of  iodine  is  indisputably  the 
best,  of  which  an  abstract  is  given  in  the  Archives  Generate. — - 
Dublin  Medical  Press. 
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ON  THE  OIL  OF  GRAIN  SPIRIT,  OR  FU8IL  OIL. 


BY  SDWAftD  K.  R£NT,  KSft. 


The  oil  of  grain  spirit  hits  recently  attracted  eoiisiderable  at- 
tention from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  basis  of  a  number  of  artifi- 
cial perfumes  or  essences,  one  of  which  has  been  extensively 
used  under  the  name  of  banana  or  pear  essence. 

The  crude  oil,  as  is  well  known,  consists  principally  of  hydra- 
ted  oxyde  of  amyl,  mixed  with  more  or  less  alcohol,  and  small 
quantities  of  other  substances,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  gener- 
ally known,  though  it  has  been  asserted  that  oenanthic  acid  may 
be  found  among  them.  To  obtain  the  latter  articles  was  a  desir- 
ed object,  and  that  which  led  to  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

Crude  fusil  oil,  (or  the  oil  of  grain  spirit)  when  distilled  in  a 
glass  retort,  commences  to  pass  over  about  100^  Fahrenheit,  and 
considerable  portion  is  obtained  below  212;  which  consists  most- 
ly of  alcohol  and  water,  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  hydrated 
oxide  of  amyl.  By  changing  the  receiver  and  continuing  the 
operation  to  about  S80^,  a  large  product  is  obtained,  consisting 
principally  of  hydrated  oxide  of  amyl,  but  contaminated  with  a 
little  alcohol  and  water,  and  a  trace  of  less  volatile  oil,  which 
may  be  found  in  larger  quantity  in  the  residue  remaining  in  the 
retort.  ThU  residue  b  small,  of  an  agreeable  odor,  and  consists 
of  several  substances  among  which  may  be  found,  an  oil  having 
the  intoxicating  smell,  but  not  the  chemical  properties  of  as  nan- 
thtc  ether,  other  than  a  similarity  in  its  boiling  point. 

To  obtain  a  more  perfect  separation  of  the  substances  contain- 
ed in  the  crude  oil,  a  small  copper  still  wsls  constructed,  on  the 
Erinciple  which  is  now  so  successfully  used  in  the  manufacture  oC 
igh  proof  alcohol,  and  which  proved  hi£;hly  useful  for  the  above 
purpose.  This  still  is  so  arranged,  that  the  vapor  which  is 
evolved  by  the  boiling  liquid,  passes  through  a  series  of  bent 
tubes,  each  of  which  is  connected  with  a  return  pipe  for  return- 
ing vapors  less  volatile  thnn  boiling  water,  back  to  the  stlH. 
These  tubes  are  enclosed  in  a  copper  funnel  filled  with  cold  water, 
which  becomes  heated  as  the  operation  proceeds,  and  finally 
boils;  the  less  volatile  vapors  are  thus  prevented  fron;  passing 
over,  and  the  alcohol  and  water  are  almost  perfectly  separated 
from  the  oil  remaining  in  the  still,  If  the  water  is  then  drawn 
off  from  the  vessel  containing  the  serpentine  tube,  the  distillation 
may  be  continued  till  it  ceases  trpontaneously. 

The  product  thus  obtained,  when  rectified  from  a  little  dry 
caustic  potash  to  remove  coloring  matter  and  acetic  and  valeri- 
anic acid,  and  again  rectified  from  dry  quick  lime  to  remove 
water,  gives  pure  hvdrated  oxide  of  amyl. 

The  residue  left  m  the  copper  still  is  most  easily  obtained  by 
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distillation  mth  water,  containing  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  to 
neutralize  free  the  acida  contained  in  it.  A  small  quantity  of  a 
yellow  oil  is  thus  obtained,  having  an  agreeable  vinous  odor  sim- 
ilar to  (Bnanthic,  but  unlike  that  ether  it  jrields  fusel  oil,  instead 
of  alcohol,  when  distilled  repeatedly  from  caustic  potash.  It  is 
consequently  an  amy/  compound,  while  oenanthic  ether  is  known 
to  be  the  osnanthate  of  oxide  of  etiif^e. 

The  residue  remaining  in  the  still  after  the  above  distiltation 
w^th  water,  consists  of  acetic  and  valerianic  acids  in  combination 
with  the  soda,  and  the  solution  holds  in  suspension  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  whicji  formerly  existed  in 
combination  with  the  acids. 

From  the  above  statement  it  appears  that  crude  fusil  oil  con* 
tains  the  following  substances,  viz: — 

Alcohol, 

Water, 

Hydrated  oxide  of  amyl, 

Acetic  acid, 

Valerianic  acid, 

Oxide  of  iron. 
And  an  amyl  compound,  analogous  to  oBnanthic  ether. — New 
York  Jout-nal  of  Medicine,  December  1852. 


SKETCHES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS  OP  MEDICAL  DELUSIONS. 

Reviving  the  Dead — Mantaccini,  the  famous  charlatan  of 
Paris,  was  a  young  man  of  good  family,  and  having  in  a  few 
years  squandered  a  large  estate,  and  reduced  himself  to  beggary, 
he  felt  that  he  must  exercise  his  ingenuity  or  starve.  In  this 
state  of  mind  he  cast  his  eyes  round  the  various  devices  which 
save  from  indigence,  and  are  most  favored  by  fortune.  He  soon 
perceived  that  charlatanism  was  that  on  which  this  blind  bene- 
factress lavished  her  favors  with  most  pleasure,  and  in  the  great- 
est abundance.  An  adroit  and  loquacious  domestic  was  the 
only  remaining  article  of  all  his  former  grandeur ;  he  dressed 
him  up  in  gold- laced  livery,  mounted  a  splendid  chariot  and 
started  on  the  tour  under  the  name,  style  and  title,  of  "  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Mantaccini,  who  cures  all  diseases  with  a  single  touch 
or  a  simple  look. 

Not  finding  that  he  obtained  as  much  practice  as  his  daring 
eenius  anticipated,  he  determined  to  resort  to  still  higher  flights. 
He  left  Paris,  and  modestly  announced  himself  at  Lyons  as  '*the 
celebrated  Dr.  Mantaccini,  who  revives  the  dead  at  will."  To 
remove  all  doubt,  he  declared  that  in  fifteen  days  he  would-  go 
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to  the  common  church-yard,  and  restore  to  life  its  inhabitants 
though  buried  for  ten  years.  This  declaration  excited  a  general 
rumor  and  murmur  against  the  doctor,  who  not  in  the  least  dis- 
concerted, applied  to  the  magistrate,  and  requested  that  he  might 
be  put  under  guard  to  prevent  his  escape,  until  he  should  perform 
his  undertaking.  The  proposition  inspired  the  greatest  confi- 
dence, and  the  whole  city  came  to  consult  the  clever  empyric,  and 
purchase  his  bourne  de  vie.  His  consultations  were  most  numer- 
ous, and  he  received  large  sums  of  money.  \t length  the  famous 
day  approached,  and  the  doctor's  valet  fearing  for  his  shoulders, 
began  to  manifest  signs  of  une€tsiness.  "  You  know  nothing  of 
mankind,^'  said  the  quack  to  his  servant,  "  be  quiet."  Scarcely 
had  he  spoken  these  words,  when  the  following  letter  was  pre* 
dented  to  him  from  a  rich  citizen : — ^^'Sir,  the  great  operation  you 
are  going  to  perform,  has  broken  my  rest.  I  have  a  wife  buried 
for  some  time,  who  was  a  fury,  and  I  am  unhappy  enough  already 
without  her  resurrection.  In  the  name  of  Heaven  do  not  make 
the  experiment.  I  wiU  give  you  fifty  louis  to  keep  your  secret  to 
yourself."  In  an  instant  after  two  dashing  beaux  arrived,  who, 
with  the  most  earnest  supplications  entreated  him  not  to  raise 
their  old  father,  formerly  the  greatest  miser  in  the  city,  as,  in 
such  an  event,  they  would  be  reduced  to  the  most  deplorable 
indigence.  They  ofiered  him  a  fee  of  fifty  louis,  but  the  doctor 
shook  his  head  in  doubtful  compliance.  Scarcely  had  they  re- 
tired, when  a  young  widow,  on  the  eve  of  matrimony,  threw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  the  quack,  and,  with  sobs  and  sighs,  implored 
his  merc^.  In  short,  from  morn  till  night,  the  doctor  received 
letters,  visits,  presents,  fees,  to  an  excess,  which  absolutely  over- 
ivhelmed  him.  The  minds  of  the  citizens  were  differently  and 
violently  agitated,  some  by  fear,  and  others  by  curiosity,  so  that 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  waited  upon  the  doctor,  and  said, 
^'  Sir,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  from  my  experience  of  your  rare 
talents,  that  you  will  be  able  to  accomplish  the  resurrection  in  our 
church-yard  the  day  after  to-morrow,  according  to  your  promise ; 
but  I  pray  you  to  observe  that  our  city  is  in  the  utmost  uproar 
and  confusion ;  and  to  consider  the  dreadful  revolution  the  suc- 
cess of  your  experiment  must  produce  in  every  family ;  I  entreat 
you,  therefore,  not  to  attempt  it,  but  to  go  away,  and  thus  restore 
the  tranquility  of  the  city.  Injustice,  however,  to  your  rare  and 
divine  talents,  I  shall  give  you  an  attestation,  in  due  form,  under 
our  seal,  that  you  can  revive  the  dead,  and  that  it  was  our  own 
fault  we  were  not  eye-witnesses  of  your  power."  This  certificate 
was  duly  signed  and  delivered,  and  Dr.  Mantaccini  left  Lyons  for 
other  cities  to  work  new  miracles.  In  a  short  time  he  returned 
to  Paris,  loaded  with  gold,  where  he  laughed  at  the  popular  cre- 
dulity.— Phj/sic  and  Physician, 
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ALCHEMISTIC  CURE— SINGULAR  FACTS. 


BT    PROF.    I.   M.    COinVOS. 


In  former  commnnications  for  the  Reformer,  we  have  advoca- 
'  ted  the  application  of  electrical  medication  under  the  various 
names  of  Psychology,  Mesmerism,  Mental  Alchemy,  &c.  Some 
of  the  notions  we  have  advanced  may  be  novel  to  the  readers  of 
the  Journal,  and  they  may  express  doubts  of  their  truth,  and  con- 
sider them  visionary  and  impracticable ;  but  we  onlv  ask  a  fair 
trial,  and  close  investigation,  to  substantiate  the  philosophy  of 
the  views  we  have  advanced. 

We  find  them  in  the  strictest  sense,  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  Reformed  notions  which  we  have  so  long  advocated,  and  we 
can  but  consider  them  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  medical 
practitioner,  in  the  treatment  and  cure  of  disease. 

The  human  body  is  a  most  delicately  constructed  electro-mag- 
netic machine,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  a  great  variety  of 
the  forms  of  disease  which  afflict  the  human  race,  will  ultimately 
be  found  to  originate  in  some  derangement  of  this  vital  principle, 
which  seems  to  govern  all  mental,  as  well  as  physical  action  of 
the  system.  Some  persons  are  more  susceptible  of  alchemistic 
or  electrical  intiuence  than  others,  while  every  human  being,  is 
more  or  less,  controlled  by  this  power. 

It  has  lately  been  asserted  by  some  scientific  men,  that  there 
are  a  few  individuals  who  cannot  sleep  sound  at  night,  or  gain 
but  little  rest,  unless  the  head  is  directed  to  the  North,  and  the 
feet  to  the  South ;  without  this  position,  while  recumbent,  they 
cannot  be  free  from  nervous  disorders.  The  reason  assigned  for 
this,  is,  that  both  the  head  and  the  earth  may  harmonize,  that 
there  are  magnetic  currents  constantly  passing  round  the  earth, 
and  as  the  human  body  is  a  magnet,  when  it  is  placed  in  certain 
relations  to  the  earth,  these  currents  harmonize,  and  when  in  oth- 
er positions  they  conflict;  hence,  the  head  must  be  towards  the 
North  pole. 

It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  there  are  some  persons,  so  sensitive  to 
electrical  influence,  that  they  cannot  sleep,  except  with  the  head 
towards  the  North,  for  the  moment  they  lie  extended  East  or 
West,  or  in  any  other  position,  they  immediately  fall  into  various 
nervous  disorders,  and  when  they  assume  this  electrical  position, 
these  symptoms  soon  vanish,  if  they  are  not  too  deeply  impressed 
upon  the  constitution.  All  sensitive  persons  have  been  found  to 
be  more  refreshed  by  sleep  when  their  heads  point  due  North. 

In  proof  of  the  above  ideas,  we  lately  noticed  some  remarks 
in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  extracted  from  a  work  by  the  cele- 
brated Reichenback ;  it  seems,  that  he  commenced  a  series  of 
researches,  and  instituted  some  experiments,  to  ascertain  the  ac- 
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don  of  magnets  npon  the  human  eystem.  He  found  that  mag* 
nets,  capable  of  supporting  about  ten  pounds,  if  drawn  down- 
wards without  contact  over  the  body,  would  produce  certain 
marked  sensations,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  individuals.  Oc- 
casionally, in  twenty  persons,  three  or  four  were  found  who  were 
sensitive  to  the  influence,  and  in  onn  instance  out  of  twenty-two 
young  ladies  who  were  subjected  to  experiments,  no  less  than 
eighteen  felt  more  or  less  sensibly  the  passage  of  the  magnet. 

Females,  children,  somnambulists,  and  persons  laboring  under 
convulsive  and  other  nervous  diseases,  were  generally  found  most 
susceptible  to  these  influences,  though  occasionally  vigorous  and 
healthy  men  and  women  in  the  prime  of  life,  were  found  more 
or  less,  impresnible.  The  sensations  produced  are  described  as 
being  generally  rather  disagreeable  than  pleasant,  combined  with 
a  sll^^ht  feeling,  either  of  cold  or  warmth,  resembling  a  cool  or 

fentle  warm  breath  of  air.  Sometimes  they  feel  sensations  of 
rawing,  pricking  or  creeping,  and  some  complain  of  sudden  at- 
tacks of  headach,  &c. 

M.  Schuk,  a  scientific  gentleman,  who  aar isted  Keichenbach  in 
his  experiments,  had  contracted  the  mngular  habit  of  regularly 
turning  himself  in  bed  every  morning  when  he  awoke,  so  as  to 
place  his  head  where  his  feet  had  been  during  the  night,  after 
which,  he  always  went  to  sleep  again.  This  sleep  was  always 
more  refreshing  to  him  than  all  the  preceding  night.  Subsequent 
experiments  and  observations  proved  that  poiitions  in  reference 
to  the  magnetic  meridian,  had  still  more  decided  effects  upon 
those  cataleptics  and  other  sensitive  persons,  on  whom  he  exper- 
imented. 

These  facts  are  worthy  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  we  have  thrown 
them  out  for  the  consideration  of  our  readprs,  that  our  Ueformcd 
Practitioners  may  be  on  the  watch  for  pnenomena  of  this  char* 
acter. 

Since  writing  the  above,  wehave  received  a  letter  from  a  young 
lady  who  lives  twenty  miles  from  this  city,  where  we  casually 
passed  a  night;  she  writes  as  follows: 

"You  recollect  the  evening  you  called  at  our  residence,  I  had  a 
severe  pain  in  my  side  and  back ;  I  have  suflered  with  it  more  or 
less  for  five  or  six  years.  You  recollect  you  made  several  passes 
over  the  scat  of  the  pain,  and  from  that  day  to  this,  (three  months 
since)  I  have  never  felt  the  least  pain.  At  the  time  you  tried  the 
experiment,  1  had  not  the  least  faith,  or  belief,  that  the  least  good 
would  result  from  so  simple  a  process,  but  now  my  faith  is  strong 
— I  have  performed  various  kinds  of  labor,  which  before,  I  could 
not  do  without  suffering  the  most  excruciating  pain.s,  and  now 
thei5C  kind  of  efforts  are  made  with  perfect  ease." 

In  this  case,  we  found  this  young  lady  naturally  in  the  reactive 
state,  and  confidently  told  her,  that  she  never  neoj  suffer  pain  an 
long  as  she  lived ;  and  this,  we  firmly  believe  is  the  case  with 
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every  one  who  can  be  psychologically  impressed.     How  much 
pain  and  suffering  can  thus  be  relieved  by  the  practice  of  this 
simple  process. — S.  B,  M.  Journal, 
Manchester^  Mass.y  August,  1852. 


THE  "  OBSTETRICAL  SUPPORTER"  IN  CASES  OP  LABOR. 


BY    C.    H.   CLEAVELAND.    M.  D. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Sir, — In  a  late  number  of  the  Journal,  you  ask  for  information 
in  regard  to  the  practical  utility  of  "Einch  &  BlaisdelPs  Obstet- 
rical Supporter."  Within  the  past  three  years,  I  have  used  it 
quite  frequently  in  my  practice,  and,  without  endeavoring  to  pen 
an  extended  article,  I  will  endeavor  to  convey  to  your  readers 
i^ome  general  idea  of  it  and  its  advantages. 

The  supporter  consists,  essentially,  of  a  pad,  to  be  placed  upon 
the  loins,  and  upper  portion  of  the  sacrum,  or  where  the  patient 
desires  pressure,  when  in  labor.  To  this,  are  attached  straps  that 
buckle  in  front  of  che  shoulders,  and  prevent  its  falling,  or  slip- 
ping too  low  down  upon  the  hips.  At  each  end  of  this  back  pad, 
are  rings,  through  which  pass  straps  terminating  in  a  loop  through 
which  the  feet  pass,  and  are  supported  as  in  a  stirrup.  At  about 
as  low  as  the  knee,  in  these  straps,  are  rings  througn  which  other 
straps  are  buckled  for  the  hands  to  grasp,  to  give  support  to 
them. 

The  part  of  the  apanitus  above  described,  when  in  use,  acts  as 
follows : — When  the  pains  of  labor  are  felt,  the  paitient  is  inclined 
to  push  with  her  feet,  and  draw  with  her  hands ;  and  let  her  posi- 
tion be  either  the  recumbent  upon'  her  side,  or  her  back,  or  the 
Hitting,  either  upon  a  chair,  or  the  edge  of  a  bed,  the  pressure 
upon  the  loop  of  the  strap  with  her  feet,  brings  the  back  pad  firm- 
ly against  the  place  where  her  back  requires  support,  and,  with- 
out the  aid  of  an  assistant,  the  back,  the  feet,  and  the  hands,  arr 
at  once  supported  as  long  as  the  pain  continues.  As  that  passes 
away,  the  muscles  of  the  patient  are  relaxed,  and  she  is  at  once 
relieved  of  the  pres:?ure  until  the  return  of  another  pain. 

The  more  prominent  advantages  of  this  part  of  the  apparatus 
are,  entire  and  certain  support  for  the  hands,  feet  and  back,  in 
whatever  position  the  patient  may  be  in,  when  the  pains  come  on, 
and  an  entire  freedom  from  pres.<ure  when  the  pain  ceases;  and 
the  relief  it  gives  to  the  attendant  women,  who  are  not  called 
upon  for  the  usual  severe  physical  efforts  they  are  required  to 
make  when  the  supporter  is  not  used.  Another  great  advantag 
is  derived  from  its  use  in  hot  weather,  as  then  the  patient  is  n 
surrounded  with  attendants  whose  breath  and  presence  usual 
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add  greatly  to  her  heat  and  discomfort.  With  the  supporter.,  she 
needs  but  one  person  besides  the  physician,  and  she  only  to  fan 
her,  give  her  drinks,  &c.;  while  without  it,  she  would  perhaps  give 
employ  to  two  or  three,  who  must  be  constantly  near  her. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  an  abdominal  pady  which  is  so 
arranged,  that  it  can  be  applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
where  the  child  is  too  low  to  elevate  it  to  its  proper  position,  or 
directly  in  front,  or  to  the  upper  part  of  the  abdominal  protube- 
rance if  a  downward  pressure  is  desired.  This  can  be  drawn  as 
firmly  against  the  abdomen  as  may  be  desired,  and  either  fastened 
thus,  or  attached  to  the  straps  which  support  the  £eet,  so  that 
additional  pressure  will  be  given  by  the  feet  at  each  pain.  With 
all  these  advantages,  the  woman  is  not  confined  so  but  she  has 
the  perfect  use  of  her  limbs,  and  can  lie  down,  sit,  stand  or  walk, 
as  well  while  wearing  the  supporter,  as  she  otherwise  could  do. 

During  the  present  week,  1  was  called  to  attend  a  young  wo- 
man in  labor  with  her  second  child.  She  is  a  large,  muscular 
woman,  and  capable  of  great  physical  effort.  Some  months 
since,  she  felt  a  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  just  above 
the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the  pain  and  tenderness  continued  to 
increase  up  to  the  day  of  confinement.  There  ivas  nothing  unu- 
sual about  the  labor,  at  first,  except  the  pains  were  quite  hard, 
and  the  distress  was  mostly  felt  at  the  nld  seat  of  tenderness. — 
As  the  head  of  the  child  descended  to  the  lower  pelvic  strait,  the 
membranes  gave  way,  and  the  amniotic  fluid  was  discharged,  and 
immediately  the  patient  complained  of  severe  ttaring  pains  in 
front.  After  two  or  three  additional  pains,  and  after  the  discharge 
of  all  the  water,  she  said  the  distress  in  that  region  was  beyond 
endurance.  On  passing  my  hand  over  the  abdomen  externally, 
I  found  that  part,  where  the  pain  had  been  felt,  very  lender,  and 
protruding  a  globular  tumor  of  the  size  of  a  two-quart  measure. 
Fearing'a  rupture  of  the  uterus,  I  applied  the  abdominal  pad  of 
the  supporter  firmly  over, the  protrusion,  and  proceeded  at  once 
to  extract  the  child  with  the  forceps.  From  appearances  at  that 
time,  and  subsequently,  there  was  no  doubt  in  tue  mind  of  those 
present,  or  in  the  mind  of  a  physician  who  examined  the  case  a 
few  hours  afterward,  that  the  only  thing  which  could  be  done  to 
prevent  a  rupture  of  the  uterus,  was  thn  timely  application  of 
the  abdominal  pad,  and  the  extraction  of  the  fcetus.  From  the 
time  when  the  protrusion  occurred,  until  the  woman  was  deliver- 
ed, could  not  have  been  more  than  three  minutes,  but  during  that 
^hort  space  she  says  she  suffered  more  from  the  peculiar  pain  she 
felt  in  front,  than  from  all  the  ])ains  of  her  former  and  present 
labors  combined. 

In  ordinary  easy  lal)ors,  it   may  not  be  desirable,  in  all  cases, 
to  apply  the  supporter ;  but  in  hot  weather,  in  all  protracted,  or 
severe  cases,  and  especially  in  those  cases  where  the  back  or  the 
abdomen   require   unusual   support,  I   think  this  apparatus  will 
give  entire  satisfaction  to  all  who  make  a  trial  of  it. 

WaUrbury,  Vt.,  Oct.  16,  1852, 
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RESPIRATION— TREATMENT  OP  THE  CHOLERA. 
To  Samuel  A,  Cartwiight,  M,D,,ofN€w  Orleans, 

Dear  Sir: — Since  you  have  done  me  the  honor  to  address  me 
through  this  medium,  it  seems  but  the  natural  dictate  of  respect 
and  gratitude  that  I  should  reply  in  the  same  manner. 

Again  the  cholera  still  prevails.  This  morning^s  papers  state, 
that  there  have  been  fifteen  deaths  in  New  York  during  the  past 
week  ;  and  I  wish  by  writing  to  you  through  a  public  journal  to 
call  attention  to  the  facts  developed  in  your  researches  and  mine. 
The  same  regard  to  human  life  prompts  me  to  this  course  which 
induced  me,  in  1849,  to  publish  a  work  on  "  Respiration  and  its 
Effects,  more  especially  in  relation  to  Asiatic  Cholera,  and  other 
Sinking  Diseases,"  in  which  it  was  shown  that  many  witnesses, 
most  of  whom  may  now  be  produced  if  required,  were,  and  they 
now  are,  ready  to  testify  to  a  sudden  restoration  from  what  had 
before  been  regarded  as  the  last  and  fatal  stage  of  that  dreaded 
malady ;  and  that  these  restorations  were  effected  without  medi- 
cine. The  patients  were  saved  by  faith  in  the  teachings  dictated 
by  the  truths  of  which  you,  Sir,  have,  with  me,  been  the  advocate 
and  expounder,  and  by  following  their  faith  with  corresponding 
works  of  their  own.  Thus,  by  the  vigorous  use  of  the  organs 
of  voluntary  respiration — accession  of  air  and  position  being 
regarded — they  cleared  their  air-passages  of  irrespirable  gas,  and 
dr#w  in  the  oxygen  which  re-kindled  at  the  lungs  the  warming 
ilres  of  life.  This  gave  to  the  checked  blood  its  accustomed  flow; 
•xcitingthe  heart  to  renew  its  functional  movement,  and  almost 
instantaneously  rounding  out  the  pinched  and  collapsed  features 
of  cholera;  and  substituting  for  the  pale  violet  hue  of  the  face, 
at  first  the  dark  purple  of  the  venous  blood,  and  then  the  bright 
roseate  tinge  of  the  arterial,  with  answering  returns  of  strength 
and  health. 

The  announcement  of  these  cures  was  made  only  a  few  months 
after  the  nation,  by  the  direction  of  its  chief  magistrate,  had  held 
a  day  of  fasting  and  prayei-,  that  the  Almighty  would  be  pleased 
to  withdraw  this  terrible  scourge  ;  but  still  it  was  rife  in  the  land. 
Why  was  this  announcement  received  so  coldly  by  the  medical 
world?  Why  did  the  editor  of  a  neighboring  journal  of  medi- 
cine, after  promising  to  give  me  a  few  pages  of  his  periodical 
for  the  publication  of  such  extracts  from  my  work  as  I  should 
choose  to  make — why  did  he,  when  I  drew  out  and  sent  him  the 
extracts,  treat  me  with  the  rudeness  to  break  his  promise,  without 
even  making  me  any  apology?  1  suppose  it  mmt  have  been  be- 
cause he  and  other  medical  men  did  not  believe  the  truths  which 
1  published.  Now  1  wish  to  recall  this  subject  to  their  minds. — 
You  have  shown  to  the  world,  by  the  ever- memorable  experiment 
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of  tkeresusoitated  alligator,  haw  the  admisaion  of  fresh  air  ope- 
rates to  rekindle  the  fire  of  life,  and  iset  its  clogged  wheels  in 
motion.  And  will  not  mankind  now  open  their  eyes  to  see  and 
understand,  that  while  life  remains,  and  the  animal  organism  is 
unimpared,  the  individual  may  better  introduce  the  needed  air 
into  his  own  lungs,  than  the  operator  force  it  into  those  of  a 
breathless  alligator. 

But  it  may  be  said  alligators  are  not  human  beings.  Go,  then, 
unbeliever,  to  the  chamber,  where  a  father  in  his  agony  stands 
beside  the  pale,  still  body  of  his  expired  child.  Mark  in  his 
countenance  the  struggle  and  the  noble  victory,  by  which  preju- 
dice succumbs  to  parental  affection.  Mark  his  active  exertions  ; 
and  see,  that  little  bosom  heaves,  and  the  lips  part  witli  a  convul- 
sive gasp !  O  for  a  painter  who  could  delineate  that  scene ;  who 
could  throw  the  brightness  of  hope  and  joy  over  the  dark  ground 
of  dispair,  as  then  they  were  shining  upon  the  father's  face ! 
Bring  this  scene  before  you,  and  then  ask  yourself — if  Dr.  Ely 
could  resuscitate  his  infant  of  six  months  old,  after  he  had  actu^ 
ally  expired  with  cholera,  why  could  not  I,  if  attacked  with  the 
same  disease,  cure  myself  by  the  vigorous  use  of  my  own  vohm*- 
tary  muscles  of  respiration?  And  as  to  the  "little  orator,"  Wil- 
liam Francis  Ely,  I  hope  he  may  live  to  follow  the  noble  profes- 
sion to  which  you.  Sir,  have  done  so  much  honor,  and  to  teach, 
both  in  principle  and  in  practice,  the  truth,  to  which  he  will  learn 
that,  under  God,  he  owed  his  infant  life. 

Most  respectfully  your  friend  and  servant, 

Troy^N.  F.,  Sept.  18,  1852.    '  "  Emma  Willard. 

— Botanical  Med,  and  Surg.  ooumaL 


m  • 


ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  FACIAL  NEURALGIA. 


M.  Cazenave  informs  us  {Revue  Medico- Chirurcale^  that  be  has 
had  marked  success  in  removing  the  pains  of  hemicrania  and 
facial  Neuralgia  by  means  of  the  following  pomade  : — 

Pure  Chloroform,  dr.  iv. 

Cyanide  of  Potassium,  dr.  iijss. 

Auxunge,  oz.  iij. 

Wax  sufficient  to  give  consistence. 
M.  Cazenave  professes  to  have  tried  the  cyanide  of  potassium 
alone,  without  any  benefit,  and  therefore  concludes  that  it  is  in 
this  particular  combination  which  is  so  valuable.  The  mode  of 
using  it  is  to  rub  ointment,  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  into  the 
scalp,  and  afler  which  the  head  is  to  be  covered  with  an  oiled- 
silk  cap.  The  inunction  is  to  be  repeated  according  to  circum- 
stances.. In  facial  neuralgia  it  is  rubbed  in  over  the  affected 
nerve. — Promncial  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
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PROFUSE  SALIVATION  AND  SLOUGHING,  CAUSED  BY  THREE 

SMALL  DOSES  OF  MERCURY. 

BT  ROBERT  HARPER,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  L.  S.  A.,  LONDON. 


W.  W ,aged  eleven  years,  a  delicate  boy,  was  attacked  in 

the  early  part  of  last  month  (November,)  with  fever,  for  which 
he  was  treated  in  the  usual  manner,  namely,  salines,  anti-monials, 
4^.,  followed  by  wine  and  other  support,  and  under  which  he 
greatly  improved.  The  bowels,  however,  being  in  a  torpid  state, 
mild  aperients,  ivith  mercury  and  chalk,  were  administered,  when 
required.  Although,  only  three  grains  of  this  mercurial  were 
given,  one  of  six  grains  on  the  14th,  a  similar  dose  on  the  17th, 
and  four  grains  on  the  20th ;  and  most  profuse  salivation  followed, 
ihe  salivary  glands  and  features  becoming  swollen  to  an  enor- 
mous size,  the  saliva  flowing  constantly  away,  and  the  breath 
having  the  fostid  mercurial  odour.  Port  wine,  arrow-root,  good 
beef  tea,  in  fact  all  the  support  that  could  be  got  down,  was 
given,  and  lotions  employed  to  the  mouth ;  but  nothing  would 
stop  its  fearful  ravages :  sloughing  commenced  in  both  cheeks, 
and  rapidly  extended  thro'them  ;  that  on  the  right  cheek  was  not 
larger  than  a  shilling,  but  on  the  left  side  it  extended  from  one 
third  across  the  lips  backward  to  the  edge  of  the  great  masseter 
muscle,  and  from  the  malar  bone  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  inferior 
maxilla ;  it  presented  a  frightful  appearance,  the  whole  of  the 
teeth  on  that  side  being  exposed.  Everything  that  could  suggest 
itself  was  done  for  the  poor  boy,  but  all  was  of  no  avail,  and  he  died 
four  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  sloughing. — London 
Lancet, 


Discovery  op  Natural  Gas. — We  find  in  the  American  Artisan 
the  following  statemei  t : — 

"  As  is  very  generally  known,  says  the  Fredonia  Censor^  our 
village  has  been,  for  a  long  time,  lighted  by  natural  gas,  which 
sBues  at  certain  places  spontaneously  from  fissures  in  the  under- 
lying strata  of  rock.     The  supply,  h^iwever,  has  hitherto  proved 
usufiicient  for  the  demand.     On  Thursday  afternoon  last,  while 
i  workman  was  engaged  in  drilling  for  a  further  supply  of  water 
n  the  well  at  the  Johnson  House,  a  fissure  was  reached,  from 
vhich,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  drill,  a  large  and  constant  current 
of  gas  issued  with  much  force  through  the  water.     Upon  placing 
I  funnel  over  the  jet,  and  applying  a  candle,  the  gas  ignited, 
throwing  a  column  of  flame  to  the  top  of  the  well,  near  twenty 
fest,  and  burning  the  man  severely.     Up  to  the  present  time,  the 
gas  continues  to  issue  unfailingly,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  hotel  to  apply  it  to  immediate  use  in  lighting 
their  building." 
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Fistula  in  A  no.  Its  divisions — Reasons  why  the  knife  so  rarely  cures  it,  and 
icAy  bad  consequences  are  apt  to  follow  this  treatment.  True  principles  oj  curs.— 
Fistula  in  &no  ia  an  ulcer  situated  in  tbe  neighborhood  of  the  anus,  having^a 
long  canal  or  duct,  from  which  is  discharged  a  continual  amount  of  pus ;  it 
generally  commences  with  a  swelling,  at  first  hard  and  accompanied  with 
ievere  pain,  and  inflammation,  but  gradually  proceeding  to  suppuration.  In 
many  cases,  however,  the  patient  is  not  aware  that  there  is  any  disease  ex- 
isting, until  the  canal  is  formed,  and  pus  discharged. 

As  the  terminations  of  the  canals  or  sinuses  of  fistula  vary  in  different  per- 
sons, there  have  been  three  divisions  of  the  disease  recognized  by  surgeons, 
based  upon  these  variations^  thus  :  1.  When  the  pipe  or  canal  does  not  extend 
into  the  rectum,  but  terminates  in  an  external  orifice,  it  is  called  Uind  external 
Jbtulay  or  external  incomplete  fistula  ;  2.  When  the  pipe  terminates  internally 
into  the  rectum,  having  no  external  orifice  or  termination,  it  is  called  Uind  in^ 
temai  fistula,  or  internal  incomplete  fistula ;  3.  When  the  canal  terminates  in 
an  orifice  both  externally  and  internally,  being  connected  with  both  the  cuta- 
neous surface  and  the  rectum,  it  Is  called  compute  fistula. 

Among  the  causes  of  this  disease,  the  most  common  is  habitual  constipation; 
indeed,  in  the  major  portion  of  those  cases  which  have  presented  themselves 
for  treatment,  I  have  been  able  to  trace  a  connection  between  this  disease  as 
the  effect,  and  constipation  as  the  cause,  accompanied  with  torpor  of  the  liver, 
and  resulting  either  in  hemorrhoidal  tumors,  or  a  debilitated  condition  of  the 
vessels  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  either  of  which  may  occasion  fistulous 
ulceration,  if  permitted  to  continue  for  a  length  of  time  without  proper  atten- 
tion. Sometimes,  inflammation  about  the  anus,  of  an  erysipelatous  character, 
will  produce  the  disease,  especially  if  neglected  or  improperly  treated. 

The  peculiarity  of  a  fistulou.M  sinus  is,  that  to  whichever  of  the  three  divisions 
above  named  it  may  belong,  its  walls,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  present  a 
callosity,  or  induration,  which  is  extremely  sensitive  to  the  touch,  and  from 
which  issues  a  constant  secretion  of  thin,  yellow  pus.  There  may  also  be  one 
or  several  of  these  pipes,  terminating  at  various  points,  and  communicating 
with  each  other,  but  whether  one  or  many,  the  same  morbid  condition  will  be 
found  to  exist  in  each. 

Iq  the  treatment  of  fistula,  two  modes  have  been  adopted^^ne  with  an  ope- 
ration, the  other  without.  Among  those  physicians  who  style  themselves  ^  u!d 
school,"  or  *'  regular,"  the  knife  is  almost  invariably  resorted  to,  and  which  not 
only  fails  of  performing  a  permanent  cure,  but  often  occasions  more  serious 
results  than  would  have  ensued  from  allowing  the  disease  to  continue  its  course. 
Yet  we  are  pleased  to  say,  that  even  among  this  class  of  physicians,  there  are 
many  who  have  no  confidence  in  this  treatment,  and  among  them  we  may  refer 
to  *^  McClelland's  Surgery,*'  a  standard  allopathic  work,  the  author  of  which. 
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instead  of  recommending  the  knife,  as  do  nearly  all  other  writers  on  surgery, 
t^oowledges  his  inability  to  effect  a  cure  of  fistula,  by  omitting  any  mention 
i'tije  disease  in  his  boolc. 

The  operation  by  the  knife,  Is  usually  performed  as  follows : — A  gun  shot 
probe  is  passed  into  the  rectum  to  the  point  opposite  the  internal  orifice  of  the 
pipe; — a  blunt  pointed  bistoury  is  also  passed  through  the  ulcer,  until  its  blunt 
end  comes  in  contact  with  the  probe.  Then,  with  a  finger  passed  within  the 
rectum  tu  govern  the  probe  and  bistoury,  the  latter  is  drawn  down,  cutting  as 
it  advances,  the  flesh,  intestine,  and  sphincter  muscle.which  regulates  the  func- 
tion of  defecation. 

This  is  the  treatment  recognized  and  pursued  by  the  most  eminent  surgeons 
of  the  present  day — a  treatment  which  rarely  produces  a  cure,  but  more  often 
leaves  the  patient  in  a  worse  condition  than  before  the  operation.  And  why! 
Why  cannot  a  cure  be  effected  by  the  knife?  Let  us  examine :  as  stated 
above,  the  fistulous  pipe  throughout  its  whole  length,  is  surrounded  with  a  hard, 
callous  wall,  morbidly  tender  to  the  slightest  touch,  and  which  produces  and 
maintains  an  inactive  condition  of  the  parts,  not  only  interfering  with  a  salu- 
tary healing  process,  but  likewise  tending  to  an  enlargement,  extension,  and 
branching  of  the  canal. 

Now,  the  object  of  those  surgeons  who  cut  for  this  disease,  is  to  excite  ad- 
hesive inflammation,  and  which  they  consider  all-sufficient  to  remove  the  indu- 
ration, heal  the  ulcer,  and  restore  the  parts  to  healthy  activity.    But  when  we 
reflect  on  the  character  of  the  disease,  and  the  non-success  of  such  treatment* 
we  can  see  at  once  the  cause  of  their  failure,  as  well  as  the  true  indications  of 
cure.    Unless  the  operation  by  the  knife  can  convert  the  indurated  ulcer  into  & 
simple  or  healthy  ulcer,  failure  must  inevitably  follow;  and  that  it  does  not  ef- 
fect this  result  we  have  ample  evidence.    A  temporary  inflammation  ensues, 
which  produces  a  slight  influence  upon  the  condition  of  the  part,  not  suffi- 
cient, however,  to  remove  the  callosity,  or  make  any  extensive  normal  change, 
and  which,  as  it  subsides,  leaves  the  patient  in  a  more  distressing  condition 
than  before  the  treatment.    The  sphincter  muscle,  which  surrounds  and  con- 
trols the  movements  and  functions  of  the  anus,  having  been  divided  by  the  op 
eration,  loses  its  contractile  influence  over  that  orifice,  and  the  patient  is  ren- 
dered utterly  unable  to  retain  the  contents  of  his  bowels,  a  disgusting  condition 
which  renders  life  to  him  any  thing  but  desirable.    And  should  there  become 
an  adhesion  of  the  separate  portions  of  the  muscle,  it  never  recovers  its  ori- 
ginal power  of  contraction,  but  remains  in  a  weakened  condition,  of  a  very 
disagreeable  character,  and  presenting  an  impediment  to  the  perfect  enjoyment 
of  life. 

The  true  principle  of  treatment  for  an  effectual  and  permanent  cure  of  fis- 
tula in  ano,  is  the  application  of  such  means  as  will  remove  the  callous  walls  ; 
thereby  converting  the  irritable,  unhealthy,  or  indurated  ulcer,  into  a  simple  or 
healthy  one  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  pipe  readily  closes,  and  a  cure  is 
the  result.  Experience  has  taught  us,  that  from  the  obstinate  character  of  tk 
fistulous  callosity,  some  time  is  required  for  a  successful  treatment  of  this  dis 
ease  ;  and  where  it  is  very  irritable,  some  degree  of  pain  will  accompany  \hf 
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treatment ;  but  this  is  not  invariable.  True,  the  operation  with  the  knife  ha« 
the  advantage  ot  but  little  pain  and  the  dispatch  in  treatment,  but  the  patient 
runs  the  risk  of  the  above-named  difficulties  and  inconveniences ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  with  the  eclectic  treatment,  the  advantage  lies  in  the  oerkMUy  «ad 
permanency  of  cure^  and  the  avoidance  of  loathsome  mutilations,  calculated  pow* 
erfolljr  to  interfere  with  the  pleasures  of  earthly  existence.  [See  Eclectic 
Snrgeiy  for  treatment.]  O.  £.  N. 
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EoXtBCZio  Ck>LLE0B8.— -From  information  received,  the  Colleges  at  Syracose 
and  Philadelphia  are  well  attended  this  winter.  The  Botanical  Medical  School 
at  Macon,  Qa.,  and  Memplris,  Tenn.,  have  large  classes  also. 

There  appears  to  be  at  this  time  a  deeper  i^eellng  manifested  npon  the  subject 
of  Medical  Reform,  than  ever  existed  before.  The  progress  of  the  age  demands 
it,  and  nothing  can  arrest  its  onward  march.  While  the  Allopathic  school! 
tfarottghoot  this  country  have  closed  their  colleges  against  females  who  wish 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  profession,  the  Eclectic  schools  throw*  open 
their  halls  to  all  seekers  after  truth  and  medical  knowledge. 

And  while  in  this  State  they  have  appointed  examiners  in  every  Congpes- 
Clonal  District,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  give  permits  to  young  men  who  wish 
to  study  Medicine,  before  they  can  be  admitted  into  the  office  of  any  "  regular 
phjfriemn**  as  students,  we  hold  that  each  man  should  be  his  own  free  agent  in 
each  matters,  and  never  allow  himself  to  be  the  slave  of  any  such  men  or 
schools,  but  be  his  own  conscience-keeper. 

While  they  are  endeavoring  to  convince  young  men  that  the  teachers  in  the 
varioos  eollegea  should  do  all  the  thinking  for  such  students,  we  believe  that  no 
man  should  become  an  automaton  to  gratify  the  whim  of  such  self-inflated 
greatness,  even  at  the  peril  of  loosing  his  diploma.  But  if  any  intelligent 
man  will  so  far  compromise  his  dignity  and  independence  of  mind  as  to  swear 
to  any  College,  the  Faculty  of  which  may  take  from  him  his  degree  of  M.  D., 
as  soon  as  he  may  depart  from  the  teachings  of,  or  investigate  any  subject 
which  may  by  them  be  thought  heterodoxical,  he  should  not  be  regarded  as  fit 
to  act  for  himself,  much  less  discharge  the  duties  the  community  claim  of  him, 
but  should  be  considered  a  fit  subject  for  the  tender  mercies  of  some  kind 
guardian. 

Shame  be  upon  any  cause  which  is  so  far  antiquated  as  to  be  compelled  to 
resort  to  such  practices,  for  they  belong  to  the  dark  ages.  Yet  some  may  claim 
that  all  this  is  in  keeping  with  their  teachings.  If  so,  we  have  nothing  more 
to  eay.  As  this  measore  has  been  agitated  by  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  we 
will  watoh  Its  progresa,  and  inform  our  readers  as  soon  as  it  is  done,  if  ever. 


—- ♦■ 


Spftiiio  SBMnm.— >The  Faculty  of  the  Institute  design  as  usual  to  give  a 
full  and  complete  course  of  lectures,  the  ensuing  spring,  commencing  in  the 
month  of  March.  (For  fuller  announcement  see  3d  page  cover  Our  friends 
art  requested  to  aid. in  diflbsing  a  knewledge  of  the  foot  With  a  little  efibrt 
the  daas  of  the  spring  session  might  be  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  the  winter. 

B. 
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treatment.  Such  unbounded  success  attended  bis  practicej  after  his  investiga* 
Cion  of  the  pathology  of  the  diseajie,  that  numerous  physicians  asked  an  expla- 
nation of  his  plan  of  treatment.  With  the  liberaiily  of  a  true  philanthropist,  he 
immediately  published,  in  a  small,  neat  volume,  the  result  of  his  obsenrationr, 
which  acquired  considerable  celebrity  in  Europe. 

Prof.  Newton,  of  our  own  country,  who  has,  perhaps,  effected  more  cures  of 
Qleers  and  cancroid  efiedioiis,  than  any  man  in  America,  actuated  by  the  same 
high  and  noble  sentiment  which  had  impelled  the  European  author  to  action, 
procured  the  European  edition  immediately  after  its  issue,  and  finding  the  views 
of  the  author  so  strongly  confirmed  by  his  own  practice  and  experience,  deter- 
mined at  once  to  lay  the  work  before  the  medical  profession  in  America,  care- 
fully examinod  and  improved,  as  he  deemed  best  Where  he  has  found  Dr. 
Chapman's  treatment  to  correspond  with  his  own,  he  has  given  it  without  com- 
ment ;  but  where  he  has  found  his  own  practice  to  be  superior  in  its  ultimate 
results,  he  has  given  also  his  own  plan  of  treatment  in  the  form  of  enclosed 
notes. 

He  has  likewise  selected  from  the  most  reliable  sources,  such  views  as  seemed 
to  be  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  both  his  own  and  Dr.  C.*8  treatment.  His 
additions  are  concise  and  appropriate.  His  peculiar  ability  of  saying  much  in 
a  small  space,  is  shown  very  plainly ;  thus  enabling  the  physician  to  arrive  im- 
mediately at  the  facts,  without  wading  through  a  sea  of  abstruse"  theory.  The 
work  is  emphatically  one  of  practicability. 

The  medical  public  everywhere  will  receive  this  work  with  pleaBure,  because 
it  fills  a  blank  in  their  libraries.  From  the  known  reputation  of  the  American 
editor,  the  profession  have  a  guaranty  that  the  work  is  one  deserving  of  earnest 
consideration.    The  general  appearance  of  the  work  also  adds  to  its  value. 

G.  W.  L.  B. 

The  Anti-Mebcurial,  DEVOTED  TO  THE  Elucioatioh  ahd  Defehce  of  thb 

PBIHCIPLeS  AHD  PBACTICB  OF  RaTIOHAL  ECLECTIC  MeDICIHE.      PUBLISHED 

Seiu-Mohthlt,  by  Lafham  &.  CoE,  No.  84,  First  st.  N.  Y. 

The  first  number  of  this  handsome  journal  make  its  appearance  on  the  lat 
of  Nov.,  and  both  it  and  the  second  number,  which  we  have  received,  show  con- 
clusively, that  both  Drs.  Lapham  and  Coe,  are  not  only  thorough  reformers, 
but  are  just  the  men  to  put  the  principles  of  Rational  Eclecticism  properly  be- 
fore the  people.  Such  an  enterprise  will  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  all  true 
medical  reformers  ;  and  we  sincerely  think,  the  Anti- Mercurial  will  soon  have 
a  subscription  list  long  enough  to  tire  those  directing  the  journal  to  its  varied 
destination.  The  Anti- A/ercttrto/ is  just  "the  thing  needful."  Itisaneig^t 
page  quarto,  three  columns  in  a  page,  and  printed  in  beautiful  style.  The 
subscription  price  is  only  one  dollar  per  annum,  and  a  dollar  so  spent  will  do 
the  spender  more  good  than  one  hundred  spent  for  '*  blue  pills*"  N. 
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PART   I.— ORIGINAL   COMMUNICATIONS. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THB  OHIO  8TATB  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  ASftOCUTION,  HBLB  IN   CUTCINXATI, 

NOVBUBllK  16,  18S9. 


FORENOON  SESSION. 

Tke  members  of  the  Convention  met  according  to  appointment 
in  the  HaU  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 

On  motion,  Prof.  R.  S.  Newton  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
Prof.  G.  W.  L.  Bickley.  appointed  Secretary. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  three  to  draught  a  Constitution  and 
Bji^Lawfl,  was  appointed,  which  consisted  of  Dr.  Wocnbaugh 
Profs.  R.  S.  Newton  and  W.  Sherwood. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  prepare  an 
address  suitable  to  the  occasion ;  said  committee  consisting  of 
Profs.  Buchanan  and  King,  and  Dr.  Watts. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  until  2  o'clock  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Convention  met  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  after  the  minutes 
of  the  morning  session  were  read,  the  committee  to  whom  had 
4>een  referred  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  reported,  and  the 
Convention  adopted  the  following, 

COKSriTUTION   AND   BY-LAWS. 

For  the  better  organization  of  the  Eclectic  Physicians  of  Ohio, 

and  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  cause  of  Eclecticism,  it  is 

'deemed  proper  to  organize  a  State  Eclectic  Medical  Association. 

The  Eclectic  Physicians  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  therefore,  or- 
ganize themselves  into  a  State  Association,  and  €ulopt  the  follow- 
ing Constitution  and  By-Laws : 

■TBIBD  SBKIES — ^VOL  I. — ^WHOUS   SEBIES  XII.  4 
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Art.  1.  The  Society  shall  be  known  as  the  Ohio  State  Eclbc« 
TIC  Medical  AssoaATiOH. 

Art.  2.  This  Association  shall  be  governed  by  the  usual  Par- 
liamentary rules,  and  shall  have  the  power  of  adopting  sucIl 
measures,  rules,  and  by-laws  as  may  be  deemed  necessairy  &im1 
proper. 

Art.  8.  The  officers  of  thb  Association  shall  consist  of  a 
President,  two  Vice  Presidents,  one  Recording  Secreta^,  one 
Corresponding  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  perform  the 
usual  duties  appertaining  to  their  respective  offices,  and  who  shall 
constitute  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association,  for  the 
general  management  of  its  affairs,  and  for  the  transaction  of  all 
business  not  delegated  to  special  conunittees.  These  officers  shall 
be  elected  by  ballot  annually,  at  the  first  reguleu*  meeting  of  the 
Association.  '  •  "^ 

Art.  4.  There  shall  also  be  conmittees  of  three  each^  on  the 
following  branches  of  Medical  Science,  viz  :  Theory  and  Practice, 
Surgery,  Obstetrics,  Materia  Medica,  Medical  Botany  and  Phar- 
macy, Physiology,  Chemistry  and  Medical  Statistics,  who  shall  be 
appointed  annually  by  the  President  of  this  Assocfation,  and  who 
shall  receive  from  the  members  of  this  Association,  and  from  all 
friends  of  Medical  Reform,  on  their  respective  brant>hes,.all  inter- 
esting cases,  discoveries,  improvements,  suggestions;  Imd  other 
usefuUnatter  in  relation  to  Medical  Reform,  and  who  Bhall  an- 
nually report  the  same  to  this  Association.  . 

Art.  5.  The  Association  shall  meet  and  hold' their  meetings  at 
such  time  and  place  as  may  be  appointed  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  present  at  any  regular  meeting. 

Art.  6.  No  alteration,  amendment,  or  addition  can  be  made  to 
this  Con:<titution,  except  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers present  at  any  regular  meeting. 

Art.  7.  All  Eclectic  Physicians  residing  within  the  State  may 
become  members  by  signing  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  this 
Association.    And  Physicians  who  are  not  residents  of  the  State 
may  begome  corresponding  members  by  complying  with  the  same . 
regulations. 


BY-LAWS. — ArHck  !• 

Sect.  K  The  regular  meetings  of  this  Association  shall  be  held 
at  such  proper  times  and  places  as  may  be  fixed  upon  by  this  As- 
sociation. 

Sect.  2.  The  President  may  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  As* 
■ociation  when  be  shall  deem  its  interests  to  require  it,  or  if  twenty 
resident  members  shall  petition  for  the  same. 

Sect.  3.  Twenty  resiaent  members  shall  constitate  a  qaorota 
for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Article  2.— t^cw*. 

Sect.  1^  The  President  shallpreside  and  enforce  a  ftue  obsei^- 
ance  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  appoint  oonmiittee«  -and 
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see  that  they  perform  their  duties,  give  the  casting  vote,  sign  all 
official  documents,  and  perform  all  other  duties  customary  for 
such  an  officer  to  perform. 

Sect.  2.  The  Vice  President  shall  assist  the  President  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  and  shall  preside  in  his  absence. 

Sect.  3.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  minutes  of  the 
prooeedings  of  each  meeting,  notify  officers  of  their  appointments 
and  state  their  duties,  certify  to  all  official  acts  requiring  the  same, 
receive  initiation  fees,  and  pay  the  same  over  to  the  Treasurer, 
and  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  properly  required  of  him. 

Sect.  4.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  conduct  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  Association,  and  report  at  the  regular  meetings 
auch  parts  as  may  be  of  importance  to  the  Association. 

Sect.  5.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  moneys  due  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  pay  all  bills  endorsed  by  the  President  and  Recording 
Secretai'y,  and  make  a  full  report  of  the  condition  of  the  treasury 
at  each  meeting. 

Article  3. 

Sect.  1.  The  initiation  fee  shall  be  one  dollar.  t 

Sect.  2.  Vacancies  in  office  shall  be  filled  '^  ad  interim"  by  the      / 
President.  / 

On  motion,  Prof.  R.  S.  Newton,  was  nominated  for  President  of 
the  Association  ;  Drs.  I  G.  Jones  and  T.  J.  Wright,  yice|Presi- 
deflts;  Prof.  G.  W.  L.  ffickley,  for  Recording  Secretary ;  Prof  J. 
King  for  Corresponding  Secretary;  and  Prof.  W,  Sherwood  for 
Treasurer. 

Upon  ballot  the  above  gentlemen  were  declared  elected  to  the 
respective  offices  to  which  they  had  been  nominated. 

The  committee  to  whom  had  been  assigned  the  duty  of  prepar- 
ing an  address  reported  through  their  chairman,  Prof.  J.  R.  Buch- 
anan, an  address,  which  was  accepted. 

The  President,  Prof.  R.  S.  Newton,  reported  the  result  of  a  case 
of  Spina  Bifidi.  After  which  a  paper  was  read  by  D.  D.  Frank- 
lin, M.  D..  on  the  treatment  of  Cholera ;  and  another  by  Prof. 
G.  W.  L.  Bickley,  on  the  rationality  of  an  attempt  to  improve 
tike  human  race,  and  one  from  Dr.  Oldshue,  upon  Pittsburgh  as  a 
for  Eclectic  Physicians. 


AnDABSB  TO  TflE  BCLBCTfO   PHYSICIANS  OF  THE  STAT£  OP  OHIO,  BT   THE 

ooamrmui  of  boxjbotic  otatb  assocution. 

The  present  condition  of  {he  cause  of  medical  reform  is  full  of 
encouragement  to  its  friends,  and  furnishes  the  most  powerful  in- 
dacementi  to  additional  exertion  and  to  systematic  organization 
fbf  the  accompliibment  of  oor  great  purposes.  As  the  vitality  of 
the  animal  body  depends  upon  its  power  of  assimilation  and 
growth,  without  whioh  it  is  soon  disorganized  and  dead,  so  the 
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vitality  of  the  spirit  of  medical  reform  depends  upon  its  power  of 
assimilating  to  itself,  and  organizing  into  one  great  party  of  free- 
dom and  progress,  the  rising  intellect  of  the  country  which  must 
either  unite  with  and  sustain  the  old  errors  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, or  co-operate  with  the  movement  of  reform. 

To  direct  the  intellectual  young  men  of  the  country  in  the  pro- 
per course,  and  furnish  them  the  requisite  information  to  save  tnem 
from  destruction,  is  one  of  the  hignest  and  most  important  duties 
devolving  upon  those  who  have  tiiemselves  enjoyed  the  glorious 
privilege  of  becoming  acquainted  with  a  true  and  unperverted 
science. 

It  is  no  less  a  matter  of  duty  than  of  interest;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  in  proportion  to  the  progress  and  success  of  medical 
reform — in  proportion  to  the  elevation  and  magnitude  of  its 
schools,  the  ability  and  the  diffusion  of  its  writings — ^the  reputation 
and  influence  of  each  practitioner  are  enhanced.  The  light  which 
a  prosperous  college  sheds  abroad,  illuminates  and  cheers  the 
pathway  of  the  solitary  practitioner  at  a  vast  distance,  who  is  en- 
abled to  point  with  pride  to  the  luminous  source  of  his  professional 
knowledge,  and  to  invest  himself  with  all  the  dignity  and  repu- 
tation of  his  Alma  Mater. 

He  who  practices  a  pystem  foreign  to  the  knowledge  of  the  en- 
tire community,  and  unanimously  opposed  by  all  the  physicians 
of  thit vicinity,  is  placed  under  many  disadvantages,  which  reqyire 
the  most  indomitable  energy  to  meet  them ;  but  he  who  has  a 
large  number  of  professional  friends  to  give  him  countenance,  to 
advocate  his  principles,  and  to  consult  with  him  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  as  well  as  an  ample  supply  olf  professional  literature  to 
elucidate  and  dignify  the  propriety  of  his  course,  and  a  high-toned 
collegiate  institution  to  sustain  and  invigorate  the  whole,  is  re- 
lieved from  all  those  embarrassing  and  degrading  influences,  which 
so  often  overpower  the  courage  of  men  who  are  not  of  generous 
and  heroic  mould  ;  and  being  thus  relieved,  he  may  reasonably 
look  forward  to  an  honorable,  elevated,  and  prosperous  career. 

It  is,  therefore,.the  duly  and  interest  of  all  to  co-operate  in  a 
systematic  manner  for  this  great  purpose.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
physician  to  regard  himself  as  a  missionary  to  the  young,  and  to 
enlist  the  talented,  honorable,  and  energetic  young  men  of  our 
country  in  the  support  of  medical  reform.  It  is  also  the  duty  of 
those  who  are  capable  of  sustaining  successful  schools,  to  encour- 
age the  entrance  of  students,  to  spread  far  and  wide  a  knowledge 
of  their  facilities,  and  to  give  their  instruction  in  that  efficient, 
thorough,  and  zealous  manner,  which  will  make  a  deep  and  per- 
manent impression  upon  the  minds  of  their  students. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  teachers  of  Eclectic  medicine  in  the 
State,  for  the  twenty  years  past,  have  spared  no  exertion  in  sus- 
taining an  honorable  school,  and  in  offering  every  inducement 
possible  to  students  of  medicine.    Under  the  influence  of  tiiese 
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zealous  measures  the  current  of  reform  has  swelled  to  a  broad 
stream,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  end  of  the  year  1853  will  ex- 
hibit a  list  of  considerably  more  than  three  hundred  matriculated 
students  in  Ohio,  and  between  four  and  five  hundred  in  the  whole 
United  States. 

It  is  probable, also,  that  our  country  will  receive  annually  from 
these  sources  a  hundred  and  fifkj'  regularly  educated  and  gradua- 
ted Eclectic  physicians,  in  addition  to  practitioners  whose  course 
of  study  has  been  incomplete. 

Such  a  supply  of  stuaents  and  graduates  would  correspond  to 
a  medical  profession  numbering  four  or  five  thousand  practitioners, 
and  constituting  one-tenth  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  profession  in 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time.  A  party  of  reform  num- 
bering one-tenth,  although  relatively  a  small  minority,  would 
be  able,  if  zealous  and  spirited,  with  the  co-operation  of  other  re- 
formatory parties,  to  give  a  new  direction  to  public  sentiment. — 
But  we  should  not  be  content  with  such  a  position;  our  numbers 
and  influenqe  must  be  increased  six-fold  to  give  us  the  controlling 
position  which  is  necessary  to  our  own  interests — necessary  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  and  necessary  to  our  permanent  stability.  We 
need  a  position  which  will  entirely  relieve  us  from  those  crushing 
influences  which  have  heretofore  borne  down  upon  reform,  and 
will  render  the  entire  medical  profession  emphatically  free,  leav- 
ing every  individual  to  follow  the  path  of  duty  without  any  fear 
of  professional  ruin,  or  of  serious  impediments  to  his  success  in 
life,  if  he  should  exercise  his  freedom  of  thought. 

Even  bX  the  present  time  the  reformer  is,  as  it  were,  in  many 
places,  hemmed  in  with  an  invisible  wall  of  secret  opposition,  and 
cut  off  from  the  communication  and  sympathy  to  which  his  merits 
entitle  him.  To  turn  the  tables  upon  medical  restrictives,  and 
place  the  reformer  in  his  proper  position,  all  has  been  done  bv  col- 
legiate action,  that  zeal  can  suggest  or  energy  execute.  But  it 
remains  for  the  members  of  the  profession  to  enlist  with  equal 
zeal  in  these  progressive  measures . 

Four  important  measures  demand  the  attention  and  exertions 
of  medical  reformers: 

1.  The  renovation  and  reform  of  the  entire  medical  profession. 

2.  The  enlightenment  of  public  opinion,  and  extensive  populai^ 
propagation  of  reformatory  doctrines. 

3.  The  accumulation  of  statistics  proving  the  superiority  of  the 
Eclectic  practice,  and  showing  its  results  in  each  disease,  as  well 
as  the  results  of  new  agents  and  methods  of  treatment. 

4.  The  vindication  of  the  legal  equality  and  professional  stand- 
ing of  medical  reformers. 

To  reform  the  entire  profession  and  give  numerical  strength  to 
liberal  principles,  it  is  indispensable  to  direct  the  rising  intellect 
of  the  country  into  the  proper  channels  for  medical  instruction. 
Instead  of  five  hundred  students  per  annum,  there  should  be  at 
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least  thi*ee  thousand  brought  under  the  influence  of  Eclectic  in- 
straction.  And  this  is  really  no  difficult  task.  There  are  at  least 
three  thousand  reformatory  physicians,  who  could  with  facility 
send  each  one  student  annually  to  a  liberal  medical  school,  and 
could  by  so  doing  insure  the  complete  triumph  of  our  principles, 
and  the  ultimate  redemption  of  America  from  the  curse  of  a  des- 
tructive system  of  medication,  (f,  then,  it  is  entirely  within  the 
power  of  medical  reformers  to  insure  the  triumph  of  their  princi- 
ples, what  excuse  can  they  have  for  hesitating  or  failing  in  the 
Eerforraance  of  this  high  dut}'?  If  the  power  of  redeeming  our 
eloved  country  rests  in  our  hands,  and  through  indolence  or  en- 
grossment in  our  own  immediate  selfish  interest*,  this  immense 
power  is  left  unexercised,  the  immense  evils  resulting  fron  our 
neglect  will  constitute  a  grave  and  solemn  charge  of  violation  of 
duty  to  our  country  and  to  mankind. 

Let  us  then  resolve  to  make  it  a  religious  duty,  to  gather  into 
the  wide  circle  of  medical  reform  Ae  intelligent  and  worthy  young 
men  of  our  countr}\  Nothing  is  necessary  but  a  slight  exertion 
of  persuasion,  and  a  fair  exhibition  of  the  extraordinary  induce- 
ments to  enter  the  profession,  the  cheapness  of  instruction,  the 
efficient  collegiate  courses,  and  the  popular  demand  for  enlight- 
ened and  liberal  practitioners. 

The  energetic  and  disinterested  measures  of  the  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal Institute  have  already  rendered  it  certain,  that  in  point  of 
numbers  of  matriculants  this  flourishing  institution,  the  leading 
school  of  medical  reform,  will  rank  with  the  fcur  leading  schools 
of  America,  and  will  outnumber  every  other  school  west  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains.  This  result  has  been  attained  without 
any  very  active  co-operation  from  the  profession  at  large.  There 
are  manv  successful  practitioners,  who  have  not  sent  a  single  stu- 
dent to  me  Institute  for  many  years,  and  who  appear  to  have  for- 
gotten that  as  much  responsibility  for  the  success  of  reform  rests 
upon  private  practitioners  as  upon  the  public  representatives  of 
the  cause.  Let  it  henceforth  be  the  unanimous  resolve  of  Eclec- 
tic physicians  to  keep  at  all  times  at  least  one  representative  stu- 
dent in  the  Institute,  for  the  promotion  of  reform.  The  approach- 
ing spring  session  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  will  be  an  ap- 
propriate time  for  the  performance  of  this  duty  by  those  who  have 
neretofore  forgotten  their  public  responsibilities. 

One  great  practical  error  has  heretofore  impeded  the  spread  of 
our  principles.  It  has  been  customary  to  postpone  the  study  of 
medicine  to  a  late  period  of  life.  Hence,  we  behold  in  our  medi- 
cal schools  a  large  number  of  men  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  years 
of  age,  engaged  in  the  preparatory  study  of  a  profession  innvhich 
they  ought  to  be  experienced  veterans.  This  is  a  most  pernicious 
error.  Men  with  the  responsibilities  of  business  and  families 
cannot  give  that  amount  of  time  to  study  which  can  be  conven- 
iently given  by  the  young.    A'or  is  the  matured  mind,  trained  in 
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tiie  praetioa)  out-door  busmeaeiof  life,  posBeesed  of  that  same  de-* 
gree  of  ductility  and  pliabUityUa  literary  and  scientiRc  pursuito 
which  exists  at  an  earlier  a^e.  lleno*^  the  cause  of  stud  v  i;^  more 
expressive  to  the  resaurces,«46S8j,pr<ifitabIe  in  its  results,  and  more 
limited  in  its  duration.  Instead  of  this  expensive  and  unpi^oiita- 
Ue  plan,  the  professional  studies  should  be  undertaken  as  soon 
as  a  respectable  English  education  can  be  obtained.  Youths 
fipom  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  are  at  the  proper  timt^  of 
life  to  engage  in  a  course  of  medical  study  in  collegiate  in^titu* 
tions.  By  making  this  early  comraencenient  they  may  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one»  when  they  Are  qualified  by  age  to  hold  a  diploma,  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  medical  science,  and  maturely  exp^ri* 
enced  in  its  practice — able,  in  fact,  to  assume  the  mostreisponBible 
and  important  positions  at  the  age  which  is  ordinarily  devoted  to 
pupilage  or  to  preparatory  studies. 

The  amount  of  preparatory  study  which  is  often  siij^pc^scHl  to 
be  necessary,  is  another  drawback  upon  the  diffusion  of  medical 
knowledge.  Let  the  people  understand  that  no  extensive  course 
of  preparatory  reading  is  necessary,  and  that  an  intelligent  young 
man  may  properly  commence  his  attendance  whenever  it  is  con* 
venient,  with  the  certainty  that  he  is  taking  the  very  shortest  route 
to  the  thorough  possession  of  professional  knowledge. 

Next  to  the  performance  of  this  duty  to  medical  education  and 
medical  reform,  is  the  duty  of  enlightening  the  public  mind,  and 
preparing  the  community  to  receive  with  cordiality  the  efforts  of 
medical  reformers.  The  extensive  circulation  of  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Journal,  and  the  Cincinnati  Monthly,  will  be  an  efticiejit 
means  of  influencing  the  public  mind.  But  there  are  many 
whom  we  cannot  expect  to  reach  by  periodicals,  and  whom  we 
must  enlighten  upon  these  subjects  by  the  cheapest,  simplest,  and 
most  efficient  instrumentalities.  Brief  tracts,  explaining  in  a 
clear,  popular,  and  interesting  manner  the  leading  peculiarities 
of  our  reform,  removing  prejudices,  stating  facts,  and  placing  the 
whole  subject  in  a  proper  light,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  powerful 
and  salutary  influence.  With  truth  and  justice  on  our  side,  with 
all  the  strength  of  scientific  evidence  and  ample  experience, 
we  need  nothing  but  a  fair  and  full  exhibition  of  arguments  to 
impress  and  convince  every  candid  mind. 

Such  arguments,  in  a  brief  popular  form^  will  be  read  by  thou- 
sands who  would  neither  peruse  an  elaborate  essay,  nor  fc^ubsciibe 
to  a  scientific  periodical.  With  a  proper  supply  of  such  tracts, 
each  physician  would  find  his  power  of  propagating  medical 
truths  augmented  tenfold,  as  they  would  silently  difiutrc  through 
the  community  a  large  number  of  ideas,  which  by  his  own  per- 
sonal efforts  he  could  only  diffuse  in  a  limited  circle.  A  few 
thousand  copies  of  such  tracts  in  the  hands  of  each  Eclectic  phy- 
sician, would  be  like  thousands  of  friends  pleading  his  caut«e  with 
the  public,  and  might  entirely,  change  the  current  of  public  senti- 
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meat.  With  socb  an  instniineDtaUty,  w€  might  easily  introduce 
the  doctrines  and  practice  in  places  where  both  were  utterly 
unknown.  The  trivial  expense  rBquired  would  be  more  than  tenr 
told  repaid  in  the  prom.ptu  increase  of  prt^eseional*  business 
and  the  advancement  of  professional  reputation. 

Next  in  importance  ranks  the  collbctiom  of  statistius.  Tha 
superiority  of  Eclectic  practice  belng^weli  known  to  all  who  are 
personally  acquainted  with  it^  they  may  not  realize  the  lack  of 
information  upon  this  subject  ii^the  community  generally,  and 
the  urgent  necessity  ibr  supplying.such  information.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  history  of  medicine  does  not  furnish  an  example 
of  innovations  and  improvements  so  extensive,  so  important,  and 
so  beneficent  in  their  character,  which  have  been  so  quietly  and 
silently  introduced  into  practice,  without  being  heralded  %.the 
voice  of  fame,  or  honored  in  some>  proportion  to  their  merits. 
From  this  nM)dest  and  humble  career  of  usefulness,  it  is  time  to 
rise  to  a  manly  assertion  and  vindication  of  the.  claims  of  Eclec- 
tic Medical  Reform.  It  is  necessary  to  show,  the  great  contrast 
between  the  slight  nM>rtaUty  of  diseases  treated  on>  the  Eclectic 
plan,  and  the  usned  mortality  of  sucb  diseases  as  commonly 
treated.  Evidenee  may  be  gathered  which*  will  show  that  the 
introduction  of  the  Eclectic  practice  into  any  community  will  save 
a  large  number  of  lives  annually,  that  the  ordinary  i*esults  of 
{Eclectic  practice  in  many  diseases  are  beyond  the  highest  preteiv 
sions  of  those  who  follow  the  prevalent  mercurial  system,  and 
that  the  Eclectic  Medical  Reform,  from  the  vast  amount  of  life 
and  health  which  it  preserves,  may  be  r^arded  as  one  of  ths 
most  important  philanthropic  movements  of  the  agCi. 

This  demonstration  can  be  accomplkhed  only  by  the  heart}* 
concurrence  of  a  large  number  of  physicians.  We  therefore 
earnestly  request  that  all  Eclectic  practitioners,  who  wish  to 
see  this  work  accomplished,  should  commence  for  the  year  1853 
their  regular  records  of  practice  according  to  the  form  of  the  fol- 
lowing table — reporting  annually  to  the  editors  of  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Journal,  for  the  State  Society,  and  ibr  the  general  bene 
fit  of  the  profession.  The  Journal  being  .already  a  central  organ 
f)r  the  profession,  will  appropriately  receive  and  use  this  8tati;*tical 
material: 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  P.I  ACTICR  OF FOR  THE  YEAR  1853 


D«(o.    I  NameaadlDiteaae- 
age. 


Duration  of 

(liMase. 


Ou  w  inn  of 

treatiueut. 


ResttU. 


Oenernl  remarks  oixtn  I  Modes  of  pr^r- 
thepfrulku-itiesof  the  I  tire,  new  remc> 
patient  the  disease  and  I  dies  azid  Ci>in- 
tfpidemift  mflncnp«'«.     i  p«Jttn(l». 


J«a.  1  I  jr.Snuth,35  I  Pn'um'a  I    six  days.    {    flvrjda>B.    I  Cui-ed. 
T.Juiies.lS    H.  Fev'r     four  days.   1  thre«  iJhvs.     Cur«Ml. 


In  addition  to  these  mea3ures  in  reference  to  medical  education, 
medical  tracts,  and  medical  statistics,  it  is  desirable  also  to  agitate 
the  subject  of  medical  professional  equality.  Appeals  should  be 
iuade  to  the  Legislature,  by  petitioD,..to  give  to  medLsal  reformers 
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tiie  same  recognition  and  enoonragement  as  to  odier  classes  of 
the  medical  profession.  The  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  should 
be  allowed  equal  privileges  with  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  in 
the  Commercial  Hospital  of  Cincinnati.  The  Medical  Library, 
established  by  the  State,  in  Cincinnati,  should  be  made  accessible 
to  all  physicians  and  students,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio;  and  the  liberality  of  the  State,  which  has  been 
exhausted  in  the  attempt  to  sustain  an  old  school  institution, 
should  no  longer  flow  in  the  same  unprofitable  channels,  but 
should  be  directed  towards  a  school  which  has  already,  without 
Legislative  assistance,  done  so  much  more  for  the  rational  and 
useful  development  of  the  healing  art.  We  need  not  despair  of 
procuring  hereafter  such  support  from  the  state  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assist  in  the  development  of  a  liberal  system  of  medical 
and  collegiate  education;  giving  to  our  Eclectic  center  a  national 
influence  and  liberalizing  power. 

If  we  but  accomplish,  in  the  methods  here  suggested,  one  half 
of  what  lies  conveaiently  within  our  power,  the  results  will  prove 
an  incalculable  benefit  to  our  country. 


THE  RATIOW ALTTY   OF   AW   ATTEMPT   TO   IMPROVE  THE  HUMAN  RACE,  PHYSf- 
CALLY  AND  MENTALLY,  BY   G.  W.    L.    BICKLEY,  M.    D. 

GeniUmen  of  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Association: 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  rationality  of  an  attempt 
to  improve  the  human  race^  physically  and  mentally.  In  doing  so,  I 
but  give  forth  a  pent-up  and  cherished  idea,  that  has  lingered  long 
in  my  mind,  and  on  which  I  have  bestowed  much  serious,  and,  I 
trust,  profitable  thought.  On  such  an  important  subject  I  could 
not  promise,  nor  indeed  could  you  expect,  the  evolvement  of  a 
system  perfectly  adapted  to  the  object  in  view,  in  one  short  paper. 
And  if,  indeed,  every  thing  might  be  «aid  in  a  few  pages,  my  health 
would  not  justify  the  attempt  at  this  time.  When  health  and 
strength  shall  have  been  restored  to  me,  if  ever,  I  shall  labor  with 
all  my  powers  to  bring  this  subject  properly  before  the  public. 

I  am  aware  that  a  few  allusions  have  been  made  by  various 
writers  to  the  possibility  cf  improving  the  race ;  but,  most  gener- 
ally, these  have  been  too  meagre  to  efiTect  any  permanent  good. 
It  has  remained  for  the  men  and  the  science  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  I9th  century,  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  rearing 
men  with  bodies,  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  athlsB  of  ancient 
Greece,  and  possessing  intellects  vieing  with  those  of  Bacon, 
^'orth,  Pitt.  Franklin,  Adams,  Clark,  Newton,  Dick,  Herschel, 
Webster,  Olmstead,  or  the  most  learned  men  of  modern  times. 

Man  is  the  only  animal  with  which  we  are  in  daily  contact, 
that  has  been  entirely  overlooked  in  our  attempts  to  improve  the 
species  which  our  fathers  in  common  with  ourselves  have  tried  to 
perfect.  Not  only  animals,  but  fowls  are  now  engaging  no  small 
share  of  public  attention.    Even  vegetables  and  plants  of  all 
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kinds  cultivated  by  man,  have  been  improved  almost  beyond 
belief. 

The  potato,  discovered  in  Mexico  aboat  three  hundred  years 
ago,  has  been  cultivated  in  Ireland  until  its  flavor  is  entirety 
ehanged,  and  it  now  weighs  as  many  pounds  as  it  formally  weight 
ounces.  The  same  is  true  of  the  turnip.  Wheat,  which  fur^ 
nishes  bread  to  so  many  millions,  was,  when  man  first  began  to 
cultivate  it,  but  a  simple  grass.  The  beautiful  and  delicious  ap» 
pies,  now  so  abundant,  have  all  sprung  from  the  common  Sib^- 
ian  crab. 

The  cattle  of  our  farms  were,  almost  within  our  own  recoUec- 
tion,  but  little  larger  than  well-grown  sheep ;  but  now  they  are 
made  to  weigh  from  2000  to  5000  pounds.  Horses  have  been 
cultivated  until,  from  the  original  pony,  we  have  the  heavy  Eng- 
lish cart*horse,  more  than  five  times  as  heavy  and  strong  as  die 
original  type.  Not  only  so,  but  we  have  modified  him  into  quite 
a  number  of  sizes  adapted  to  various  usea.  Nay !  more  than  this, 
from  the  a^s  and  horse  we  have  produced  a  mongrel  still  better 
adapted  to  farming  purposes. 

Hogs  were  originally  ferodous  animals,  but  little  suited  to  the 
taste  of  an  epicm*e.  Sheep  were  originally  but  little  larger  than 
small  goats,  and  yielded  only  about  a  pound  of  wool  in  a  season, 
fiy  cultivation  they  have  8u;quired  quite  a  sufficient  size,  and  yield 
not  less  than  from  four  to  eight  pounds  of  wool  during  the  year. 

I  might  run  through  the  whole  list  of  domestic  animals,  and  the 
same  improvement  would  be  seen.  These  facts  are  so  well  known, 
however,  that  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  enumerate  further. 

The  governments  of  empires,  kingdoms  and  states  have  con- 
tributed freely  to  the  improvement  of  animals,  and  even  individ- 
uals have  not  spared  their  money  to  efi*ect  so  grand  an  object. 
Many  of  the  States  of  our  own  progi'essive  nation  have  created 
State  Fairs,  and  voted  some  of  the  public  money  to  defray  their 
expenses.  At  these  fairs  are  exhibited  the  improved  vegetable 
and  animal,  so  as  to  incite  the  people  to  improve  all  their  stock, 
grains,  etc.  Even  within  a  few  days  past,  a  single  hall  in  the  city 
of  Cincinnati,  contained  not  less  than  $2000  worth  of  improved 
fowls  on  exhibition.  And  to  show  that  these  improved  fowls  are 
in  demand,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  a  single  pair  will 
sometimes  sell  for  $200.  And  the  same  remark  might  be  made 
of  improved  cattle,  a  single  one  of  which  has  been  sold  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  for  $3000.  Nor  is  $2000,  $1500  and  $1000  an 
unusual  price  in  those  districts  where  agricultural  societies  exist. 

Now,  is  man  perfectly  developed  ?  and  if  not,  is  he  less  worthy 
of  cultivation  than  plants,  animals,  and  fowls  ?  Walk  out  upon 
a  cool  summer  evening  and  scan  the  myriads  of  faces  and  forms 
you  meet ;  go  into  the  wards  of  the  poor-house,  orphan  asylums, 
hospitals,  and  the  dens  of  suffering  humanity,  so  frequently  found 
in  all  great  cities,  and  no  intelligent  Christian  and  philosopher 
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would  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  declare  our  race  was  far  from  be- 
ing perfect,  even  as  regards  physical  organization.  Then  if  such 
be  the  report  brought  back,  who  is  he  that  will  give  to  plants  and 
animals  a  culture  he  would  deny  to  man  ? 

More  than  this:  one-third,  at  least,  of  all  our  diseases  result 
either  from  imperfect  muscular  development,  or  a  want  of  proper 
proportion  between  the  physical  and  mental  developments.  A 
certain  amount  of  exercise  is  necessary  to  secure  normal  action 
of  the  nervous  system.  If  this  action  was  at  present  equal  to 
the  necessities  of  the  nervous  system,  many  of  our  literary  men 
would  possess  the  bodies  of  giants. 

But  if  mankind  need  physical  and  mental  cultivation,  which,  I 
hope,  is  too  evident  to  need  further  argument,  the  question  is,  how 
shall  this  great  object  be  effected  ?  It  does  not  require  much 
thought  to  perceive  that  means  similar  to  those  used  on  other  an- 
imals would  effect  a  physical  improvement.  The  mental  normal- 
ity would  follow  as  a  result.  This  is  the  age  of  mental  progress, 
and  we  have  only  to  regret  that  the  physical  development  does 
not  keep  pace  with  the  mentiJ. 

A  pri>perly  developed  man  wields  more  power  in  a  community 
than  ten  persons  whose  physical  and  mental  development  are  not 
developed  in  due  proportion.  Tlus  accounts  for  the  power  of  the 
aristocracy  of  Europe,  who  have  better  developed  bodies  and 
minds  than  the  masses  over  whom  they  rule.  And  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  nature  that  the  aristocracy  should  hold  sway  over 
those  around  them.  But  improve  the  whole  race,  and  you  make 
every  man  an  aristocrat ;  thus,  from  an  aligarchy,  you  deduce  a 
beautiful  democracy. 

But  where  shall  this  work  of  improvement  be  st£^ed  ?  It  will 
not  do  to  break  in  upon  the  relation  of  marriage  as  it  exists  ;  bat 
those  who  are  already  married  should  strive  to  develop  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  powers,  especially  the  physical,  of  their  children. 
Those  who  are  not  already  paired  off  under  the  divine  institution 
of  marriage,  should  be  taught  how  to  marry,  who  to  marr}%  and 
for  what  pui*poses  they  are  to  marry.  This  they  can  never  fully 
understand  unless  the  whole  people  be  somewhat  instructed 
in  physiology.  Two  very  fat  people  should  not  marry,  for  their 
offspring  would  have  a  yet  greater  accumulation  of  fatty  matter 
than  themselves ;  and  if  such  marriages  were  numerous,  we  should 
soon  have  any  number  of  Daniel  Lamberts  and  Reids.  Neither 
should  two  very  spare  persons  marry,  for  their  offspring,  true  to 
the  type  of  its  parentage,  would  soon  fornish  a  number  of  Calvin 
Edsons.  But  tne  various  conditions  of  marriage  cannot  now  be 
noticed.  Physiology  will  point  out  with  great  certainty  the  indi- 
cations we  should  look  for  in  choosing  a  partner. 

But  above  all,  the  intermarriage  of  relations,  with  its  dire  con- 
sequences, should  be  set  up  continually  before  those  of  mature 
years.  Heaven  has  made  it  a  criminal  offence,  and  punishes  the 
guilty  with  a  heavy  hand. 
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^  But  I  cannot,  and  did  not  intend  to,  enter  into  a  full  considera- 
tion of  this  subject  at  this  time.  I  desired  only  to  make  a  few 
general  remarks,  because  the  subject  is  properly  in  the  province 
of  our  science,  and  I  hope  Eclectic  physicians  every  where  will 
give  the  subject  the  consideration  which  its  importance  demands. 
But  remember  that  whatever  good  is  to  be  accomplished,  will  be 
through  the  channel  of  public  instruction  upon  the  laws  of  life. 
Females  as  well  males  must  be  taught  why  such  and  such  results 
always  follow  such  or  such  acts.  If  females  cannot  hear  those 
laws  which  extend  themselves  over  her  as  well  as  the  male  part 
of  the  race,  explained — ^if  the  subject  is  too  delicate,  then  have 
separate  female  schools. 

I  am  only  surprised  to  think  that  so  many  hundred  years  should 
have  passed  away  before  some  attempt  of  this  kind  had  been 
made.  Fowler,  of  New  York,  is  perhaps  the  pioneer  in  the  cause, 
but  in  movements  of  this  kind,  individual  exertion  can  do  bat 
little.  We  must  have  thrown  together  a  large  mass  of  facts,  and 
then  the  pens  and  voices  of  the  movers  must  not  be  idle. 

How  proud  is  every  father  of  a  very  large  son  at  ten  years  of 
age !  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  pride  alone  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  effected  the  object  in  view  centuries  ago. 
Nature  sometimes  oversteps  our  ideas  of  natural  size,  and  pre- 
sents us  with  specimens  of  what  men  might  be  made.  We  have 
all  seen  many  cases  of  extraordinary  size  in  children,  and  any 
number  of  very  large  and  powerful  men.  Such  a  case  of  unusual 
development  is  reported  in  the  October  No.  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Science.  The  child  spoken  of  is  four  years  old,  and 
four  feet  high,  and  weighs  seventy  pounds.  A  properly  devel- 
oped man  in  the  physical  system,  I  think,  should  measure  six 
feet,  and  weigh  thirty  pounds  for  each  foot.  These  suggestions 
are  offered  in  the  spirit  of  philanthropy  to  the  consideration  of, 
not  only  Eclectic,  but  every  class  of  physicians  ;  and  though  the 
idea  may  be  ridiculed,  I  am  unable  to  persuade  myself  that  the 
sentiment  will  not  meet  the  approbation  of  every  man  desiring 
to  see  his  race  developed,  and  sound  physical  and  mental  consti- 
tutions guaranteed  to  his  offspring.  Let  that  father  or  mother 
who  has  a  delicate  child  languishing  on  the  consumptive's  couch, 
cast  their  cye;^  on  this  article,  and  as  sure  as  I  am  now  penning 
this  word,  will  a  prayer  ascend  to  the  throne  of  Heaven's  King 
in  behalf  of  these  truths  and  their  distribution. 


REMARKS  UPON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  CHOLERA,  BY  D.  D.  FRANKLIN,  M.  D. 

I  am  greatly  astonished  that,  in  the  face  of  the*  extensive  and 
melancholy  experience  possessed  by  the  profession  at  large  in  the 
treatment  of  this  frightful  scourge,  so  many  adopt  and  advocate 
measures  most  grossly  barbarous  and  empirical.  We  have 
medical  men  in  this  country,  who  affirm  that  strychnia,  and  vari- 
ous  minor  poisons,  are  the  Alpha  and  Omega  for  the  cure  of 
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cholera;  and  the  recent  deaths  of  nearly  all  of  their  unfortunate 

patients  (not  to  say  victims)  attest  sufficiently  to  the  folly  of  such 

a  course.    As  a  doctor  in  this  city  confesssd,  his  patient  would 

have  lived  if  the  attendant  had  not  given  him  the  last  dose, 

(strychnia). 

We  have  another  class  of  physicians  (by  far  too  numerous), 

who,  with  innocent  medication,  treat  the  cholera  in  its  effects, 

instead  of  ascertaining  its  stronghold,  and  carrying  its  chief  bat^ 

tery  at  once ;  but  through  the  mist  of  empiricism  keep  up  an 

unceasing  fire  at  random,  while  their  strong  foe,  with  a  steady 

march,  soon  outflanks  them,  and  gains  his  point,  and  the  victim 

sinks  to  rise  no  more.    ^'But  if  the  people  will  submit  to  this,  we 

can  but  say,  alas  !  for  the  public  for  whom  doctors  and  cholera 

are  contending. 

For  cholera  kills,  &nd  doctors  slay, 
And  every  foe  will  have  his  way. 

Heaven  grant,  that  before  many  shall  fall  by  the  onslaught,  they 
may  watch  and  better  understand  the  blows  of  the  death-dealing 
combatants !" 

1  have  not  time,  neither  is  this  the  proper  place,  to  discuss  the 
subject  at  length;  but  a  hint  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  it  would  be  safer  for  the  patient;  and  less  trying  to 
the  conscience  of  the  physician,  to  leave  the  disease  to  nature, 
than  to  give  any  of  the  following  drugs,  viz:  strychnia,  morphia, 
and  calomel;  for  if  there  is  any  thing  known  about  the  disease  in 
question,  it  is  a  well-settled  fact  that  it  is  a  dbease  of  the  most 
debilitating  and  prostrating  character  ;  therefore,  it  is  evident  that 
those  life- destroying  and  depleting  drugs  should  be  discarded  by 
the  physician,  and  dreaded  by  the  public.  The  prophylactic  or 
preventive  measures  are  all  embodied  in  temperance,  cleanliness, 
ventilation,  and  fearlessness.  Excess  in  all  things  should  be 
scrupulously  avoided .  Changes  or  inovations  upon  the  manners  of 
living,  should  not  be  made  too  suddenly.  Most  ripe  fruit  ai\d  vege- 
tables may  be  eaten  with  a  proper  degree  of  caution,  but  cucum- 
bers and  com  are  exceptions.  Extremes  of  cold  and  heat  should 
be  shunned.  A  calm  and  cheerful  state  of  mind  should  be  main- 
tained. These  directions,  if  followed,  will  strip  the  disease  of  its 
apparent  infectious  character.  The  treatment  which  has  been 
quite  successful  in  my  hands,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following 
manner:  Protect  the  surface  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  may  best  be  done  by  putting  the  patient  in  a  wet  pack  (in 
the  first  stages  in  simple  warm  water),  cover  sufficiently  with  dry 
clothing,  and,  if  necessasy,  put  a  warm  brick  to  the  feet ;  then 
give  1  3  of  cholera  mixture,  which  will  in  most  instances  expel  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  in  less  than  one  minute.  Whether  it 
does  or  does  not,  it  should  be  followed  by  1  m  of  oleum  tiglii, 
concealed  in  a  pill  of  medical  soap,  and  repeat  every  half-hoar, 
if  necessary,  until  it  produces  a  free  and  natural  catharses  evac- 
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uation  from  the  alimentary  track  ;  then  give  the  following,  viz  : 

^.    Carb.  Ammonia, 

Gum  Camphor, 

Capsicom, 

Myricine, 

aa.  Dose  from  3  to  5  gr. 
To  be  given  as  often  as  the  patient  has  a  passage.  Up  to  this 
period  nothing  should  be  drank  but  common  stone  tea,  well 
trimmed  with  sweet  cream,  after  which  give  medicines  of  a  highly 
stimulating  and  anti-spasmodic  character  (not  narcotics) ;  con- 
tinue the  use  of  these  medicines  until  the  cramping  ceases,  and 
reaction  is  fully  established,  then  give  freely  of  weak  beef,  mut- 
ton, or  chicken  tea,  to  supply  the  waste  of  fluids  which  have  been 
drained  from  the  system.  Cold  drinks  should  be  rigidly  prohibited 
in  all  stages  of  the  disease.  If  collapse  has  taken  place,  the  wet 
sheet  should  be  sprinkled  with  pulverised  capsicum,  and  the 
patient  packed  in  it  until  reaction  takes  place ;  then  to  be  taken 
out  and  rubbed  off,  and  packed  in  a  dry  flannel  sheet,  and  use 
the  same  means  as  directed  above,  except  the  cathartic, 
which  may  be  omitted  in  case  of  extreme  prostration.  1  have 
treated  thirteen  cases  since  adopting  the  above  treatment: 
ten  recovered,  one  was  dying  when  I  saw  him,  and  the  other  two 
became  convalescent,  and  for  the  want  of  proper  nursing  died 
in  about  fourty-eight  hours.  It  is  my  opinion  that  cholera,  with 
all  its  terrors,  and  which  has  hurried  thousands  into  the  realities 
of  a  future  existence,  will  become  as  common  among  us  as  most 
of  our  fevers  ;  and  when  its  pathological  condition  and  indica- 
tions are  rightly  understood  and  carried  out,  it  will  be  as  DtUe 
feared  and  its  fatality  less.  I  have  not  now  the  time  to  give  the 
reasons  for  this  application  of  the  wet  sheet  pack,  or  further 
details  of  my  treatment,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  every  unpreju- 
diced physician  will  see  at  once  that  it  possesses  many  advantages 
over  the  hot  brick  steaming  and  mercurialising  operation  gener- 
ally adopted ;  and  if  we,  as  reformers  in  medicine,  ^will  adopt 
the  above  (or  similar)  simple  and  effectual  course  of  treatment, 
it  will  strip  the  disease  of  many  of  its  terrors. 


LETTER  FROM   DR.    OLDSHUE,  OF   PrTTSBURGH. 

A  letter  waa  also  read  frem  Dr.  Oldshue,  of  Kttsburgh,  Pa.,  in 
which  he  set  forth  very  lucidly  and  satisfactorily  the  necessity  of 
Eclectic  physicians  settling  in  Pittsburgh. 

The  I]k)ctor  reviews  vezy  ably  all  the  facilities  offered  to  the 
young  practitioner  settling  at  Pittsburgh,  but  endeavors  ocmstantly 
to  impress  the  idea  upon  the  reader  that  it  is  more  desirable  to 
labor  at  that  locality,  because  the  people  are  ripe  for  reform  aii4 
are  willing  to  shake  off  the  shackles  ot  medical  tyranny  because 
thev  have  already  suffered  abundantiy. 

The  letter  woiud  be  pnblislied  in  fml,  but  was  not  mitten  with 
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EVENING  SESSION. 

a  view  to  pablicatton,  and  hence  we  can  only  notice  its  reception 
and  the  tenor  of  its  remarks. 

The  Convention  met  at  7  o'clock,  and  after  hearing  the  minntes 
of  the  previous  sessions  read,  the  following  resolutions  were  dis- 
ciissed  and  finally  adopted,  viz  : 

1.  Resolved f  That  Eclectic  physicians  be  requested  to  furnish 
to  the  Association,  statistics  of  ail  the  cases  treated  by  them,  to- 
gether with  the  plan  of  treatment,  and  that  this  Association  fur- 
nish to  Eclectic  Physicians  suitable  blanks  on  which  to  make  their 
reports. 

2.  Resolved,  That  Eclectic  physicians  be  requested  to  report 
to  this  Association,  their  observations  of  the  pathogenetic  action 
of  the  new  remedies  used  in  our  practice  upon  the  human  system, 
when  administered  individually,  so  that  the  true  worth  of  such 
agents  may  be  known. 

Committees  on  the  several  branches  for  the  following  year  will 
consist  of  the  following  persons,  viz  : 

Theojy  Practice. — I.  G.  Jones,  M.  D.,  Wm.  Sherwood,  M.  D., 
Jno.  B.  Squier,  M.  D. 

Surgery. — R.  S.  Newton,  M.  D.,  E.  O.  Newton,  M.  D.,  Jno.  Loy, 
M.  D. 

Obstetrics. — ^J.  King,  M.  D.,  D.  P.  Franklin,  M.  D.,  G.  J.  Nolen, 
M.D. 

Materia  Medica^ etc. — G.  W.  L.  Biokley,  M.  D.,  A.  D.  Skellinger, 
iM.  D.,  M.  A.  Kelly,  M.  D. 

Phj^kiogy. — ^Jos.  R.  Buchanan,  M.  D.,  H,  Warriner,  M.  D., 
Daniel  Vaughan,  A.  M. 

C^iemistiif .'  -5 .  W.  Hoyt,  M.  D.,  Wm.  S.  Merrell,  A.  M.,  J. 
Bower   3^.  D. 

Medical' Statistics.— W.  W.  Payne,  M.  D.,  W.  B.  Witt,  M.  D., 
R.  B.  Sherwood,  M.  D. 

Geo.  W.  L.  Bickley, 
Recording  Secretary. 
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SEVERE  INJURY  OF  THE  HEAD— RECOVERY. 


BY  C.  H.  CLBVKLAKD,  M.  D. 


The  followiBg  case,  which  was  reported  by  Samuel  D.  Wood- 
ward, M.  D«,  of  MaBsachosettB,  in  the  New  England  Journal  qC 
Medicine  and  Swpgerg^  for  April,  18259  presents  one  of  those  raiie 
iastasces  where  the Aeorf  hasreoeiveda  severe iiyanry  ^^  y^ has 
rsocnrered;  and  abo  so  deafly  -pcinl^  out  tbe  ffMaweffDcts  of  the 
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mechanical  impression,  that  it  may  not  be  deemed  anworthy  to  be 
preserved  in  the  Eclectic  Journal  of  Medicine. 
.  In  the  year  1808,  E.  G.,  aged  nine  years,  while  at  play  with  her 
mates  in  a  chamber,  fell  from  the  window  to  the  ground,  and 
wounded  her  head,  but  not  so  severely  but  that  the  wound  healed 
readily  without  any  surgical  aid,  and  but  little  was  thought  of  the 
accident  at  the  time.    Dr.  Woodward  says : 

"From  this  time  forward,  she  was  subjected  to  turns  of  severe 
nervous  headache  which  always  affected  that  part  of  the  head 
most  severely;  and  ever  after  the  fall,  a  tenderness  was  felt  on  the 
part  that  was  wounded. 

"  In  the  spring  of  1821,  the  headache  became  more  severe,  and 
recurred  more  frequently  than  before,  and  she  had  occasional  epi- 
leptic paroxysms,  which  continued  to  recur  at  unequal  intervals 
through  the  winter;  at  times  her  mind  was  also  deranged ;  theve, 
however,  alternating  with  lucid  intervals. 

"  As  there  was  sp  much  tenderness  on  the  part  formerly  wound- 
ed, and  as  the  symptoms  were  so  unaccountable,  Dr.  Cogswell,  an 
eminent  surgeon,  proposed  to  operate  with  the  trepan.  When  the 
girl  heard  of  the  proposed  operation  she  became  perfectly  frantic, 
and  ever  after  refused  to  see  any  of  the  medical  gentlemen  who 
were  present  at  that  time.  In  consequence  of  this,  she  came  un- 
der the  care  of  Dr.  Lyman,  of  Glastenburg,  and  afterwards  6f 
myself. 

"When  I  first  saw  her,  she  was  excessively  irritable ;  had  fre- 
quent epileptic  paroxysms ;  and  most  of  the  time  was  more  or 
less  deranged. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  season  she  lost  the  sight  of  the  left  eye, 
and  subsequently  she  had  severe  pain  and  suppuration  in  the  left 
ear,  which  discharged  copiously  for  a  long  time. 

"Before  the  month  of  August,  her  symptoms  continued  to  grow 
worse,  and  on  the  2d  day  of  September,  1821,  (recollected  by  her 
friends.,  and  numbered  by  us  all,  as  the  day  on  which  occurred 
the  severe  gale  of  wind,)  her  jaw  became  locked,  and  continued 
so  without  intermission  throughout  the  winter.  She  became  ema- 
ciated, and  was  able  to  take  but  little  nourishment,  and  that  whol- 
ly liquid,  and  which  was  introduced  by  separating  her  teeth  with 
wedges.  At  this  time  her  situation  was  most  deplorable;  fits  oc- 
curring almost  daily,  often  many  times  a  day  ;  constant  delirium ; 
great  nervousness ;  locked  jaw ;  blindness  of  one  eye ;  pain  and 
suppuration  of  the  ear. 

"  An  inflamation  now  commenced  in  the  throat,  which  pro- 
gressed rapidly,  impeding  both  respiration  and  diglutition,  and 
seemed  to  threaten  a  speedy  ternunation  of  all  suffering.  The 
tumor  could  not  be  seen  on  account  of  the  locked  jaw*  It  termi- 
nated in  suppuration,  and  when  it  broke  it  discharged  puss  freely 
and  some  foreign  substance  passed  down  the  orsophagus,  and 
lodged  there,  producing  severe  distress,  convulsions,  and  iasensi* 
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bility,  in  which  state  ^he  remained  a  longtime;  when  phe  re- 
covered from  it  she  declared  herself  relieved,  and  said  «*oinething 
had  been  e« wallowed ;  lier  friends  were  directed  to  examine  the 
alvine  discharge.^  carefully,  and  in  about  forty-eight  houiv,  a  corrA 
toothy  two  inches  long  and  very  large,  passed  Ber  boweU.  From 
this  time  all  her  bad  symptoms  diminished ;  convulsions  ceas^ed 
wholly ;  delirium  subsided  ;  her  health  improved  ;  the  eye  became 
better,  and  in  a  few  months  was  restored;  the  pain  and  euppura- 
tioa  left  the  ear;  the  Jaw  at  once  loosened,  but  it  required  a 
long  time  for  it  to  regain  its  power  ;  her  appetite  and  strength 
gradually'  returned,  and  in  a  few  months  her  health  was  restored. 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  all  the  symptoms  that  inter- 
vened between  the  time  of  her  fall,  and  the  passage  of  the  comb 
toothy  arose  from  that  cause  alone.  The  headache  and  tenderness 
were  caused  by  the  tooth,  while  it  remained  nearly  stationary,  and 
the  blindness,  suppuration  in  the  ear,  locked  jaw,  epilepsy,  and 
delirium,  by  the  irritation  of  its  passage  from  the  wound  where  it 
entered,  to  the  pharynx  where  it  was  dislodged. 

^'  It  is  certain  it  remained  in  the  body  thirteen,  years^  but  with 
what  parts  it  was  in  immediate  contact  during  that  time  is  to  me 
a  matter  of  coiyecture  only." 

As  some  medical  men  have  expressed  strong  doubts  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  restoration  to  health,  both  of  body  and  mind,  after  se- 
vere injuries  to  the  head,  like  the  one  narrated  above,  and  the  case 
of  Mr.  GagCy  who  had  a  bar  of  iron  pass  through  his  head,  as  de- 
tailed in  a  former  number  of  this  Journal,  it  may  be  well  to  add 
the  fallowing  synopsis  of  a  case  which  was  reported  in  the  Dub- 
lin Medical  Prcss^  for  February,  1845. 

.  This  case  is  perfectly  well  authenticated,  and  occurred  in  the 
person  of  an  officer  in  the  Ceylon  Rilie  Brigade.  The  injury  was 
produced  by  the  bursting  of  a  fowling-piece,  which  inflicted  a  se- 
vere wound  in  the  forehead,  directly  above  the  nose.  "  The 
patient  was  knocked  down  by  the  explosion,  but  immediately  re 
covered  his  feet,  and  walked  to  a  nei;^hboring  cottage,  withas>'ist- 
ance.  When  seen  by  his  surgeon,  the  wound  was  circular,  and 
continually  discharged  a  bloody  serum,  mixed  with  pus.  Pus,  as 
\vell  as  fragments  of  bone,  likewir^e  passed  from  the  nostrils.  The 
patient  recovered  under  the  most  simple  treatment. 

"The  officer,  soon  after  this?,  returned  to  his  duty,  but  in  a  few 
months  was  much  incommoded  by  a  metallic  substance  which  be- 
gan to  protrude  through  the  palate,  accompanied  by  the  most  of- 
fensive discharge;  which,  however,  he  was  unconscious  of,  as  the 
sense  of  smell  had  been  entirely,  destroyed  by  the  accident.  In 
four  months  time  the  metallic  body  had  protruded  so  far  that  an 
attempt  was  made  to  extract  it,  but  was  not  persisted  in,  on  ac- 
count of  the  excessive  agony  of  the  operation.  Things  remained 
in  much  the  same  state  until  the  next  year,  when  the  patient  died 
from  imprudence  in  drinking.  On  examining  the  head  after  death, 
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the  whole  of  the  iron  breech  of  a  gun,  with  the  screw  attacked^  were 
found  lodged  in  the  forchecd.  The  weight  of  this  mass  of  iron, 
which  had  so  long  remained  quiet  in  its  extraordinary  situation, 
was  near  three  ounces!" 

In  connection  with  the  above  cases  of  injury  to  the  head^  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  give  a  condensed  account  of  the  following, 
where  recovery  occurred  after  very  grave  and  dangerous  wounds 
in  the  thorax. 

If  such  cases  subserve  no  other  purpose,  they  mav  encourage 
surgeons  not  to  despair  of  recovery,  or  relax  their  enorts,  even  in 
cases  that  would  seem  utterly  hopeless. 

In  February,  1831,  John  Taylor,  a  native  of  Prussia,  was  em- 
ployed on  board  the  brig  Jane,  of  Scarborough,  then  lying  in  one 
oT  the  docks  of  London.  On  the  6th  of  February,  while  at  work 
guiding  the  pivot  of  the  try-sail-mast  into  the  main  boom,  the 
tackle  gave  way  and  the  pivot  struck  his  breast,  which  it  penetra- 
ted, and  traversing  it  in  an  oblique  manner,  it  passed  out  behind, 
and  was  driven  into  tBe  deck.  The  mast  which  fell  and  drove  the 
pivot  through  his  body,  was  thirty-nine  feet  long,  and  weighed 
about  six  hundred  pounds.  The  pivot  is  about  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, blunt  at  the  end,  and  only  five  inches  in  length,  so  that  to  pass 
into  the  deck  the  chest  must  have  been  very  much  flattened. 

The  place  of  entrance  was  on  the  left  side  of  the  sternum,  in 
the  region  of  the  cartileges  of  the  third  and  fourth  ribs,  and  it 
came  out  at  a  point  between  the  tenth  and  eleventh  ribs,  a  little 
anterior  to  a  perpendicular  line  drawn  from  the  lower  angle  of  the 
scapula.  The  compicssion  of  the  chest,  alone,  was  very  wonder- 
ful. Several  other  injuries,  about  the  head  and  face,  were  received, 
and  four  of  his  riba  were  fractured.  Taylor  was  carried  to  th^ 
London  Hospital,  and  recovered  his  health  perfectly,  and  after- 
wards he  resumed  his  occupation  as  a  sailor. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  1812,  Thomas  Tipple  drove  to  the  house 
of  John  Overton,  of  Stratford  (England,  near  London),  and,  as 
the  groom  was  absent,  he  commenced  to  unharness  the  horse  from 
bis  gig.  Not  being  accustomed  to  that  business,  he  removed  the 
bridle  first,  when  the  horse  took  fright,  and  plunged  forward.  One 
of  the  shafts  of  the  gig  struck  him  on  the  left  breast,  and  travers- 
ing the  chegit,  it  came  out  upon  the  right  side  and  penetrated  the 
sheathing  of  the  hor-  e.  When  apsistance  arrived,  he  had  strength 
to  grasp  the  shaft  and  aid  in  withdrawing  it  fiom  his  body. 

At  the  end  of  nine  weeks  the  wounds  were  nearly  closed,  and 
shortly  after  he  was  in  a  condition  to  be  considered  well.  He  was 
thirty-four  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  it  w€U3  ob- 
served that  his  appetite^  that  had  been  impaired,  was  much  better 
after  than  before,  although  his  general  physical  strength  was  less. 

The  shaft  penetrated  the  body  to  the  distance  of  twenty-one 
inches,  and  was  five  inches  in  circumference,  in  the  middle,  and 
six  inches  at  the  largest  part  that  entered  the  chest.    The  tug-iron 
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on  the  under  side  of  the  shaft  projected  three  and  a  half  inches, 
and,  without  any  doubt,  that  entered  the  lungs. 
Watebbs&t,  Vt ,  January,  1853. 
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A  CASE  IN  PRACTICE. 


BY   T.  J.  galloway,  M.  D. 


J.  C,  aged  eleven  years,  was  a  boy  of  slender  frame,  but  had 
generally  enjoyed  good  health.    About  the  Ist  of  September  he 
complained  of  some  headache,  slight  nausea,  etc.     For  several 
days  no  marked  change  had  taken  place,  and  when  I  was  called 
to  see  him,  which  was  at  0  o  clock  in  the  evening  of  Sept.  5th, 
the  best  description  of  his  case  that  I  can  give,  is,  that  he  was 
compUUly  overcome  XDith  drowsiness.    I  found  him  in  a  deep  sleep, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  succeeded  in  arousing  him.     He 
said  he  was  not  sick,  did  not  feel  any  pain.    No  morbid  condi- 
tion of  any  of  the  secretions  had  been  detected  by  his  parents 
previous  to  this  time.    Upon  examination  I  found  his  symptoms 
to  be  as  follows :    Cutaneous  surface,  hot  and  dry ;  abdomen, 
much  swollen,  hard,  and  very  hot,  but  not  painful  even  when  firm 
pressure  was  made  upon  it ;  tongue,  very  dry,  and  its  whole  up- 
per surface  covered  with  a  black  and  almost  shining  coat ;  pulse, 
beating  80  per  minute, rather  small  and  quick,but  not  varying  ma- 
terially from  a  healthy  standard.  No  very  perceptible  change  was 
detected  in  it  for  some  forty-eight  hours  subsequently.  No  hunger ; 
no  thirst.    The  nausea  had  subsided,  and  on  rising  up  some  giddi- 
ness was  experienced,  but  no  headache.     He  was  anxious  to  lie 
down,  and  it  was  dificult  to  keep  him  awake.     His  face  was  con- 
stantly pale,  and  perhaps  slightly  sunken.    Expression   of  the 
eye  natural.     I  could  not  at  any  time  detect  an  unusual  fulness 
of  the  temporal  vessels,  or  an  undue  expansion  or  contraction  of 
the  pupils.    Fomentations  were  applied  over  the  abdomen,  and 
hydragogues  and  sudorifics  given  during  the  night  and  following 
day.     The  abdomen  was  greatly  reduced,  the  dark  coat  partially 
removed  from  the  tongue,  which  was  now  somewhat  moist.     The 
same  treatment  was  continued  and  next  morning  a  light,  moist, 
cream-colored  coat  was  found  upon  the  tongue.    The  edges  and 
tip  of  the  tongue,  which  were  quite  red  at  first,  were  at  this  time 
very  nearly  natural  in  their  appearance.     The  swelling  of  the  ab- 
domen had  almost  entirely  subsided.    The  surface,  however,  was 
stall  hot  and  dry.    In  the  afternoon  free  perspiration  was  induced 
by  means  of  the  alcoholic  vapor  bath,  and  this  seemed  for  a  few 
moments  to  arouse  him  from  the  deep  somnolency  which  up  to 
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this  period  had  been  constantly  increasing  upon  Him.  I  left  him 
late  in  the  afternoon  with  directions  for  the  perapiration  to  be 
kept  up  by  warm  infusions,  etc.,  until  next  morning.  Soon  after 
dark  I  was  hastily  called  to  his  room  and  found  him  in  a  dying 
state.  The  glottis  seemed  to  be  spasmodically  closed  at  every 
inspiratory  etfort.  Expiration  was  natural  and  easy.  The  car- 
otids throbbed  most  violently,  and  now,  for  the  first  time  during 
his  sickness,  his  pulse  had  risen  above  its  original  standard  of 
frequency  ;  sometimes  reaching  one  hundred  and  fifty  beats  per 
minute.  The  temporal  vessels  were  full  and  hard,  but  the  ex- 
tremeties  still  continued  hot  for  some  hours.  Sinapisms,  frictions, 
and  other  revulsive  measures,  seemed  for  a  time  to  give  partial 
relief,  and  I  left  him  at  2  o'clock  A.  M.,  after  which  time  he  lived 
but  three  or  four  hours.  I  have  now  laid  a  concise  history  of  the 
case  before  you,  and  I  leave  it  without  note  or  comment. 

OXFOKD,   0. 


■♦-•- 


REPORT  OF  CASES, 


TREATED   BY    O.    E.   NEWTON,  M.   B.,  CINCINNATI. 


Case  I.  Mr.  David  Brown,  of  Seneca  Co.,  O.,  called  upon  me  for 
advice  concerning  a  tumor  that  was  located  between  the  eyes 
of  his  grandchild,  an  infant  about  five  months  old,  and  which  had 
considerably  augmented  in  size,  in  consequence  of  previous 
treatment  for  nasvus  maternus. 

The  history  of  the  case  was,  briefly,  this,  that  some  thirty  days 
previous  to  calling  upon  me,  several  physicians,  residing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tiffin,  O.,  who  had  been  intrusted  with  it — ^after 
some  consultation — agreed  to  employ  the  actual  cautery.  For 
this  purpose,  the  infant  was  partially  anaesthetized  by  a  compound 
of  chloroform  and  sulphuric  ether ;  after  which,  the  operation 
was  performed  bjTpassing  needles  through  the  base  of  the  tumor, 
and  strangulating  it  by  ligatures  ;  the  hot  iron  was  then  applied, 
until,  as  they  supposed,  the  tumor  was  entirely  destroyed,  when 
they  remarked  to  the  friends,  that  after  the  burn  had  healed  over, 
the  tumor  would  be  found  removed.  But,  to  their  disappointment, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  friends,  the  tumor  manifested  its  presence 
as  the  burn  healed,  and  became  twice  its  former  size. 

Drs.  D and  S were  informed  of  this  failure,  when 

they  proposed  a  repetition  of  this  treatment,  but  to  this  the  family 
objected,  on  account  of  its  having  so  signally  failed  at  first,  and 
deeming  it  best  to  try  some  other  course,  they  came  to  the  city, 
and  consulted  me  in  relation  to  it.  I  found  the  tumor  situated 
between  the  eyes,  about  half  an  inch  above  the  supra-orbital 
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ridge,  double  the  size  of  a  strawberry,  very  red  and  angry,  and 
of  a  malignant  nature.  I  expressed  my  opinion  that  I  believed 
it  curable,  and  the  child  was  placed  in  my  care. 

I  commenced  the  treatment  by  the  application  of  an  ointment 
of  sulphate  of  zinc,  the  water  of  crystallization  of  the  zinc 
having  been  first  driven  off  by  heat.  The  ointment  waa 
spread  very  thin  all  over  the  tumor,  but  from  the  injured  condition 
of  the  nervous  system,  the  result  of  the  previous  treatment,  even 
this  mild  form  of  application  could  be  borne  only  with  much 
difficulty.  This  ointment  was  applied  daily,  until  the  tumor  was 
destroyed  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  surface,  after  which, 
I  substituted  pulverized  sulphate  of  zinc  for  the  ointment,  apply* 
ing  it  once  or  twice  in  every  twenty-four  hours ;  and  at  this  time, 
notwithstanding  the  extreme  sensibility  of  the  tumor,  as  much  of 
this  caustic  could  be  endured  as  I  have  been  accustomed  to  use 
in  the  treatment  of  certain  kinds  of  ulcers  upon  adults. 

Finally,  the  whole  of  this  malignant  growth  was  destroyed  by 
the  treatment,  when  a  poultice  of  elm  was  applied,  which  was 
followed  by  a  slough ;  Mayer's  ointment  (U.  S.  Eclec.  Dispensa- 
tory) was  then  used  as  a  dressing  to  the  sore,  and  the  child  was 
taken  home.  Since  which,  I  have  received  a  letter  from  its 
grandfather,  stating  it  to  be  thoroughly  healed. 

Case  II.  Mrs.  Reese,  of  Cincinnati,  age  50,  of  feeble  constitution, 
consulted  me  in  the  month  of  last  July,  in  relation  to  a  small 
hard  tumor,  of  some  two  years'  standing,  situated  on  her  forehead, 
just  above  the  leH;  supra  orbital  ridge.  I  advised  its  immediate 
removal  by  means  of  local  applications,  but,  from  some  cause, 
she  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  who  professed  to  have  cured  many 
similar  cases. 

He  mad^  daily  applications  of  caustic,  until  the  8th  of  August, 
she  having  been  five  weeks  under  his  treatment,  when  he  discov* 
ered,  that  from  a  small  tumor,  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  it 
had  become  as  large  as  a  dollar,  without  any  hopes  of  arresting 
its  rapid  extension.  Consequently,  his  experience  and  judgment 
led  him  to  recommend  her  to  reapply  to  me. 

I  commenced  by  making  a  free  and  conistant  application  of 
elm  poultices,  together  with  the  daily  use  of  the  mild  vegetable 
caustic,  which  was  continued  until  its  further  progress  wa« 
arrested.  After  the  diseased  portion  had  sloughed  off,  I  found  the 
surface  of  the  os  frontis,  exposed  to  an  extent  of  about  two  inches 
in  diameter,  the  pericranium  being  destroyed. 

Adhesive  straps  were  now  placed  across  the  ulcer,  extending 
in  several  directions,  until  the  whole  bone  w^as  perfectly  covered, 
over  which  straps  collodion  was  applied,  leaving  a  small  orifice 
for  the  discharge  of  pus.  On  the  next  day,  these  were  removed, 
and  a  new  dressing  of  the  same  applied,  which  course  I 
pursued  for  twenty  days,  after  which  the  collodion  was  omitted, 
but  the  straps  continued.  As  the  suppuration  diminished,  the 
straps  were  renewed  at  intervals  of  two,  three,  etc.,  days. 
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With  the  exception  of  an  occasional  application  of  the  mild 
vegetable  caustic  to  remove  unhealthy  granulations,  the  above 
was  the  only  treatment  pursued  in  the  healing  of  the  ulcer.  And 
in  January,  the  case  was  exhibited  to  the  class  of  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute,  thoroughly  healed. 

I  am  not  aware  of  a  case  on  record,  where  there  has  been  so 
much  surface  of  bone  exposed,  followed  by  a  complete  healing 
over ;  and  I  attribute  the  success  in  this  case,  to  the  facts  of 
having  carefully  drawn  the  edges  together  as  much  as  possible, 
and  protecting  the  ulcer  from  atmospheric  action  by  the  use  of 
collodion  and  the  straps. 

Case  111.  Mr.  A.  O.  Evans,  aged  34,  residing  seven  miles  from 
the  city,  had  experienced  a  severe  attack  of  flux  some  two  months 
previous  to  his  calling  on  me,  for  which  he  had  been  treated  by 
Allopathic  physicians.  He  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  thirty 
days;  and  after  the  removal  of  the  flux,  his  bowels  continued 
irregular  to  an  ungovernable  extent,  and  which  his  physicians 
could  not  check,  although  they  treated  him  for  a  month  longer. 
At  the  time  of  his  visit  to  me,  his  tongue  was  much  coated,  great 
tenderness  over  the  entire  abdominal  region,  and  he  had  from, 
five  to  eight  evacuations  daily,  of  a  muco-sanguinous  character,, 
mixed  with  fecal  matter  of  a  light  color,  and  accompanied  with 
griping,  and  a  general  uneasiness  of  the  bowels. 

I  placed  him  upon  the  use  of  the  following  compound : 
9r.     Hydrastin, 
Leptandrin, 

Geranin,  cui  grj.    Mix  for  a  dose. 
Of  which  from  three  to  five  doses  were  given  daily. 

In  connection  with  this  powder,  I  applied  mild  counter-irri- 
tants to  the  bowels  externally,  as  mustard,  and  a  ve^i^ating  lini- 
ment, and  placed  him  upon  a  rigid  diet,  using  mucilaginous 
drinks,  as  gum-arabic  water,  barley  water,  etc. 

This  course  was  pursued  for  nearly  a  month,  and,  though  he 
improved,  yet  it  was  not  sufficiently  rapid  to  prove  satisfactory  to 
myself:  I,  therefore,  applied  an  irritating  plaster  (U.  S.  Eclectic 
Dispensatory)  over  the  whole  extent  of  abdominal  surface,  chang- 
ing it  every  day,  until  it  produced  an  extensive  ulcer,  which  dis- 
charged profusely.  This  was  very  painful  and  troublesome  to 
the  patient,  but  he  bore  it  with  heroic  fortitude.  After  the  dis- 
charge had  continued  thus  profusely  for  about  two  weeks,  we 
placed  him  in  bed,  on  his  back,  and  poulticed  the  ulcer  with  elm 
poultices.  In  the  meantime  the  above  powder  was  continued 
perseveringly.  This  was  speedily  followea  by  the  absence  of  the 
muco-sanguinous  discharges,  as  well  as  of  the  abnormal  amount 
of  daily  evacuations. 

This  patient,  during  the  course  of  treatment,  was  several  times 
exhibited  to  the  class  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  and  fully 
illustrated  to  them  the  superior  curative  influence  of  the  irritating 
plaster  in  cases  where  counter-irritation  is  indicated. 
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Case  IV.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Smith,  aged  35,  of  West  Union,  O.,  feeble 
constitution,  cheeks  i*uddy,  with  a  forward  inclination  of  the  body, 
and  inheriting  scrofula.  She  had  observed  a  tumor  gradually 
developing  itself  in  the  upper  part  of  the  left  breast,  near  the 
external  surface.  Having  consulted  two  Allopathic  physicians 
of  her  place,  they  pronounced  it  a  **  scirrhous  tumor,"  and  con- 
cluded to  remove  it,  which,  after  some  difficulty,  they  accom- 
plished.    The  part  finally,  but  very  slowly,  healed. 

On  the  29th  December  last,  she  was  brought  to  the  city  to  be 
cured  of  "  cancer  of  the  breast ;"  at  least  it  was  so  called  by  the 
physicians  who  had  previously  operated.  The  breast  was  very 
niQch  swollen,  and  somewhat  inflamed,  and,  after  an  examina- 
tiou  of  the  case,  herself  and  husband  were  informed  that  her 
previous  disease  had  returned,  and  a  scrofulous  abscess  was  now 
forming.  In  answer  to  the  interrogatoiy,  why  we  differed  in 
opinion  from  her  former  physicians,  we  remarked  that  it  was 
based  on  our  great  experience  in  the  examination  ana  treatment 
of  cancerous  mammary  glands,  and  that  we  had  always  found 
that,  in  every  case  of  scirrhous  breasts,  there  is  a  retraction  of  the 
nipple,  which  symptom  will  never  be  wanting.  And  I  might  now 
aod  that  our  opinion  subsequently  proved  to  be  correct,  as  on  the 
ei^th  day  of  treatment  an  abscess  formed,  which  discharged  at 
least  half  a  pint  of  matter  from  the  *^  cancerous  breast." 

Before  the  discharge  from  the  abcess  took  place,  the  treatment 
was  applications  of  warm  fomentations,  alternated  with  Mayer's 
ointment.  After  the  establishment  of  the  discharge,  the  foment* 
ations  were  continued,  alternated  with  elm  poultices,  at  the  same 
time  employing  an  injection  into  the  abcess  of  a  weak  solution 
of  the  sesquicarb.  potas.  Simultaneously  with  this  local  treat- 
jnent,  we  used  the  following  preparation  internally,  in  doses  of  a 
drachm  and  a  half,  in  a  little  water,  three  times  a  day : 

9.    Comp.  syr.  stillingia,  3  iv. 
Hydriod.  potas,  3  ij.    Mix. 

Moderate  diet  and  bathing  the  surface  of  the  body  were  also 
recommended. 

The  hardness  and  swelling  have  been  removed,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  the  upper  part  of  the  breast ;  and  there  is  every  indi- 
eation  that  she  will  return  home  permanently  cured. 
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REVIEW. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION.  AT  ITS 
THIRD  AKNUAL  MEETING,  HELD  AT  ROCHESTER  N.  Y.,  MAY  11, 1858  .*  TOGETHER 
WITH  THE  ACCEPTED  REPORTS  PRESENTED  BY  THE  MEMBERS.* 

An  apology  is  due  from  us  for  having  for  so  long  a  time  neg- 
lected to  notice  the  brochure,  the  title  of  which  is  given  above. 
Eclecticism  is  one  of  the  modern  family  of  ismsy  the  definite  char- 
acteristics of  which  we  have  never  been  able  to  learn,  and  we 
hailed  the  appearance  of  this  volume  of  170  pages  with  unusual 
pleasure,  because  we  anticipated  that  now  the  indefinite  and  ob- 
scure claims  of  superiority,  which  had  been  clamorously  asserted, 
were  about  to  assume  distinct  form  and  tangibility ;  or  that  we 
had  before  us  the  key  to  the  oft-repeated  bat  as  yet  unanswered 
question,  "What  is  Eclecticism?"  We  shall  see,  in  the  course  of 
the  brief  review  which  we  design  to  make  of  this  volume,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  formal  exponent  of  the  great  modem 
system  of  medical  Eclecticism,  what  answer  is  given  to  the  oft- 
recurring  interrogatory.  The  preface  oJ  the  fair  yellow-backed 
volume  informs  the  reader,  "by  way  of  explanation — not  of 
apology,"  that  the  authors  of  the  different  reports  did  not  prepare 
those  reports  for  publication,  and  that  the  separate  papers  do  not 
possess  that  high  finish  which  they  would  have  had,  provided  the 
writers  had  been  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  immortality  of  print 
awaited  them.  They  are  to  be  received  merely  as  the  miscarri- 
ages of  the  several  labors,  and  as  the  first  abortive  fruits  of  a 
great  result,  which  by  a  process  of  involution  is  to  be,  at  some 
future  day,  devoted  to  new  and  more  perfect  regeneration. 

The  present  publication  is  made  "  because  of  the  increasing 
popularity  of  our  principles,  and  the  growing  demand  for  light  in 
relation  to  them  by  the  people.  If  another  reason  be  demanded, 
we  find  it  in  this — that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  young  Ea- 
glct  must  soar  and  take  his  place  even  above  the  birds  of  more 
practiced  wing,  in  the  clear  upper  atmosphere  of  truth  and  truth- 
ful success."  The  figure  of  the  Eclectic  preface  is  as  false  as  the 
claim  of  the  system  among  the  fair  sisterhood  of  the  Sciences. 
The  eaglet  can  only  dare  the  blue  empyrean  where  his  sire  of 
more  practiced  wing  and  wider  flight  soars  in  peerless  pride  and 
looks  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  after  long  and  painful  teachings  of 
imitation  and  experiment ;  and  he  is*  never  mistaken  for  the  spar- 

*  We  oHer  an  apology  for  publlshinpr  this  nrticle  in  Aill,  as  it  contains  much  vulgarity. 
But  as  our  readers  may  uisn  to  see  how  a  dignitied  Profeseor  of  the  Kentucky  school  uf 
MeJicine  utte»  his  sentiments,  we  give  it  in  im. 
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row  that  perched  upon  the  back  of  the  monarch  of  the  upper 
air,  and  thus  riding  the  giddy  height  to  heaven  still  feebly  fluttered 
a  little  higher  and  plumed  himself  as  the  superior  of  the  bird 
of  Jove. 

Oar  Eclectic  friends  have  climbed  to  a  certain  height,  and  are 
evidently  giddy  with  the  feat.  The  mite  mounted  with  dreadful 
toil,  the  globe  worked  into  shape  from  base  material  by  the  in- 
stinct of  a  tumble-bug,  and  saw  the  universe  around  him  in  the 
infinitude  of  space, — ^he  its  monarch  and  centre.  TJ)e  frisky  an- 
imal who  climbed  the  pole  was  happily  unconscious  of  the  poetic 
truth  thud  conveyed : 

The  higher  the  monkey  elimhs  the  pole 
The  more  he  shows  hid  tail. 

and  the  fk^lectics — ^**may  profit  by  the  example." 

We  will  endeavor  to  proceed  with  as  much  gravitj^  and  deco- 
rum as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  permit,  to  noticethe  "trans- 
action?," and  shall  faithfully  endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  the 
pystem  has  principles,  or  i^,  as  some  illnatured  Allopaths  have 
hinted,  totally  unprincipled. 

The  meeting  was  organized  after  the  usual  fashion.  Dr.  O. 
Davis,  one  of  a  standing  committee,  as  is  stated  in  a  few  short 
words,  made  a  long  speech,  representing  in  a  forcible  manner  the 
character  and  claims  of  Eclectic  Colleges  and  Physicians.  He 
urged  the  necesfi«ity  of  a  high  standard  of  qualifications,  siftce  on 
that  lay  the  hopes  of  success.  This  is-  all  vevy  well.  Of  course 
the  orator  speaks  well  of  his  co-laborers ;  it  is  a  foul  bird 
that  will  dirty  its  own  nest.  A  great  deal  of  unction  and  enthu- 
se ia^^m  prevaiL^  in  the  occasional  speeches  of  the  President  and 
members.  A  letter  of  Di*.  L.  Oldshue  offers  a  capital  illustration 
of  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  speeches  and  correspondence.  He 
regrets  that  he  cannot  attend,  suggests  that  the  "  glorious  cause 
ecpouped  by  the  Association  will  collect  a  large  array  of  influen- 
tial and  ditftinguL^hed  men,  who  have  abandoned  their  pursuits 
and  sacrificed  their  comfort  to  assemble  together,  etc.:  and  that  not 
for  their  own  recreation,  nor  to  promote  private  interests  alone, 
but  to  take  part  in  promoting  the  interests  of  all  mankind" — and 
the  rest  of  the  world  !  He  goes  on  to  show  that  Prof.  Joe  Buch- 
anan proved,  in  a  public  lecture  recently  delivered  in  Cincinnati, 
that  the  adoption  of  the  Eclectic  practice  in  the  United  States 
alone  would  have  saved  over  thrtse  hundred  thousand  lives  per 
annum  !  Prodigious  !!  Marvelous  and  verecund  Joe  Buchanan!! 
Well  may  Dr.  Oldshue  exclaim,  "  What  a  living  mighty  monu- 
ment ! "  And  will  it  be  considered  strange,  in  view  of  the  stupen- 
dous result,  that  an  Allopathic  skeptic  exclaims,  what  an  almighty 
Eclectic — that  is  to  say,  choice — ^fib ! ! !  We  urge  you  to  con- 
sider, charitable  and  truth-loving  Allopath,  ihat  the  calculation  is 
based  on  statistics,  and  that,  although, you  still  insist,  Joe  Buchan- 
an will  He,  yet  figures  can't  do  the  dirty  thing,  and  all  that  is  left 
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for  you  is  to  be  converted  into  time,  and  ride  the  current  of 
progress  wliile  you  may.  ''  The  lives  wc  (!)  thus  individually  save 
are  so  many  moving  signs  and  living  advertisements  ^setting  forth 
the  value  of  our  work  and  the  truth  embodied  in  our  system." 
Here  begins  an  episode  of  the  Doctor's  individual  experience, 
which  is  exceedingly  rich.  "Five  years  ago,"  says  Dr.  Oldshue, 
'4  commenced  practice  in  this  place,  building  up  for  myself  this 
little  monument  of  flesh  and  blood — (wonder  if  tlie  Doctor  is  a 
married  man) — saved  from  the  smouldering  rums  of  Allopathy. 
Since  that  time  I  have  treated  over  five  thousand  cases,  and  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  (ahem  ! )  not  twenty  persons  oat  of  all 
that  number  have  yet  been  contributed  to  the  Allopathic  or  mon* 
ument  of  human  bancs P^  Guard  thy  high  interests,  AJlopathy  : 
they  are  here  assailed  by  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  which,  if  it* 
owner  were  a  Sampson,  would  bear  more  terror  and  desolation 
into  thy  ranks  than  did  the  arm  of  the  long-haired  Hebrew  boy 
through  the  army  of  the  Philistines. 

A  Dr.  Brown  next  takes  up  the  cudgels, and  tells  the  Ecleetics 
to  stick  to  their  principles.  "  Stick  to  your  principles,  Eclectics, 
as  the  pick-pocket  said  ven  he  took  the  gentleman's  purse ;"  and 
if  you  happen  to  have  no  principles,  why  stick  to  them  all  the 
closer.  But  softly,  we  may  be  doing  iiyustice  to  the  Eclectics, 
and  they  may  have  a  principle,  which  will  appear  after  awhile  like 
the  d^noiiment  of  a  plot.  Thus  far,  there  has  been  a  great 
clamor  about  principles,  but  it  has  been  a  pig-shaving  business — 
great  cry  and  little  wool.  Probably  Mr.  Brown  will  enlighten  us. 
He  says,  ''  The  reason  is  very  obvious  to  the  reflecting  mind  why 
Eclecticism  will  supercede  all  other  systems  of  medical  practice.^' 
First  andforemoBt,JBrown  says  it  will,  and  who  should  be  supposed 
to  know  if  Brown  doesn't  ?  And  then,  '^  Other  systems  of  med- 
icine are  limited  to  certain  principles  and  prejudices  of  party,  so 
that  those  persons  \Ao  adhere  to  them  cannot  receive  all  new 
truths  as  they  present  themselves  in  the  light  of  science  and  ob- 
servation. But  with  iLS  no  barrier" — not  even  owl-sighted  igno- 
rance, which  sees  nothing  in  the  light  of  the  living  day,  but  must 
seek  night  and  solitude  to  get  by  stealth  a  few  rays  of  dimly  re- 
flected truth,  so  few  and  faint  as  to  seem  to  be  darkness' to  perfect 
vision, — ^^  prevents  a  hearty  reception  of  all  discoveries,  whether 
pathological  or  therapeutical."  Our  Dr.  Brown — not  the  Brown 
so  often  inquired  after — was  one  of  a  committee  on  medical  sta- 
tistics, and  reports  to  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association 
the  following  matters,  which  are  surely  of  a  national,  and  charac- 
teristically of  an  eclectic  interest.  The  past  year  very  healthy 
in — Alleghany  city ;  no  prevailing  epidemic  except  Rubeola  and 
Scarlatina  :  I,  Dr.  Brown,  treated  between  thirty  and  forty  cases 
of  Rubeola,  with  none  fatal  among  the  number.  Some  of  these 
cases  were  severe,  accompanied  with  a  Typhoid  Diathesis  and 
Pulmonary  inflation.    Under  mild  and  safe  means — *^  sheep  saf- 
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fron  and  sich" — ^ihcy  all  recovered  rapidly.  Dr.  Brown  used  the 
vinoas  Tine.  Ipecac,  in  expectorant  and  diaphoretic  doses  ia 
nearly  all  of  the  cases  : — gave  particular  attention  to  the  "  cuti- 
colar  surface,"  ordering  ablutions  once  or  twice  a  day.  This  and 
Bimilar  twaddle  composes  the  sum  and  substance  of  Dr.  Brown's 
report  on  medical  statistics  !  Why,  sister  Shad  and  Miss  Barney 
of  the  Georgia  Scenes  would  have  contributed  an  experience  in 
the  use  of  ^'yarbs  and  doctor's  means,"  a  thousand-fold  more 
valuable  than  this  of  our  Eclectic,  Brown.  Dr.  Brown  had  sev- 
eral cases,  '^  {Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,"  of  measles  without 
emption.  Novel  and  erudite  Dr.  Brown !  Truly,  knowledge  is 
power,  and  ''  book-larning,"  as  Dogberry  discovered  long  since 
about  reading  and  writing,  comes  by  nature.  As  an  explanation 
of  the  paradox,  the  author  suggests  that  the  disease  was  probably 
modified  by  the  idiosyncracy  of  the  persons,  or  atmospheric  in- 
fluence. This  is  no  exaggeration,  indulgent  but  yet  suspicious 
reader.  You  will  find  it  in  our  copy  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  As- 
sociation Transactions  for  1851,  and  we  here  make  a  reclamation, 
as  the  French  say,  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Brown,  Dr.  J. — possibly  John 
— Brown,  and  bid  the  world  bow  in  acknowledgement  of  the 
fact,  that  he — Brown — was  the  first  to  discover  a  measles  without 
the  eruption  idiosyncrasy  ;  and  it  is  a  peculiar  and  distinguished 
trait  of  Eclecticism,  that  *'  no  barrier  prevents  a  heafty  reception 
of  all  discoveries,  whether  pathological  or  therapeutical."  A  num* 
ber  of  cases  of  convulsions  among  children  were  "  invariably " 
relieved  by  Dr.  B.  '^  except  in  one  or  Ujdo  cases ^  when  there  was  a 
manifeA  organic  lesion  which  no  system  of  medication  could 
benefit."  What  the  manifest  signs  of  lesion  were,  and  what  the 
organ  affected.  Dr.  Brown  does  not  condescend  to  inform  us.  Lo- 
belia is  his  remedy,  and,  take  his  word  for  it.  Dr.  Brown  is  *'  hell 
on  fits.'^  His  obstetrical  practice  '*  has  been  very  extensive.  He 
used  the  forceps  only  once  during  the  past  fear,"  but  then  we  are 
surprised  to  learn,  '*  with  safety  and  success  to  both  mother  and 
child !"  "  The  case  was  one  of  inertia  of  the  uterus."  The 
concluding  observation  of  this  very  voluminous  and  learned  re- 
port— not  quite  three  pages  of  large  type — is  a  beautiful  admixture 
of  quaintness  and  simplicity.  We  know  not  whether  most  to 
admire  the  unadorned  matter-of-fact  style  in  which  he  says  the 
most  extraordinary  things,  or  the  strength  and  orignality  of  the 
things  themselves.    Judge  ye  readers  in  the  difEcult  case : 

*'  I  believe  that  when  the  maternal  organs  are  properly  relaxed, 
and  the  state  of  the  case  requires  any  efforts  beyond  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  uterus  to  put  forth,  the  use  of  the  forceps  must  prove 
much  more  safe  to  the  child  than  the  administration  of  ergot, 
which  is  always  attended  with  some  risk  /  "  All  of  which,  in  its 
full  length,  breadth,  and  profundity,  is  gravely  and  modestly  sub- 
mitted to  the  National  Eclectic  Association. 

We  respectfully  submit  this  report  on  Medical  Statistics  to  our 
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Allopathic  friends,  as  a  model  to  be  studied,  if  not  imitated.  A 
report  to  a  National  Gonyention  on  Medical  Statistics,  represent- 
ing the  common-place  experience  of  an  ordinary  practitioner  in 
a  small  town,  and  that  experience  depending  on  the  "  best  of  the 
reporter's  recollection"  of  those  insignificant  facts,  which  wouid 
scarcely  have  furnished  items  of  gossip  to  a  village  coterie  of 
grannies,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  standard  of  the  intellectual 
stamina  of  the  grave  body  that  adopted  and  published  it  as  a  part 
of  their  transactions.  Alas  !  Moliere,  what  a  theme  is  lost  to  thy 
wit-contriving  brain  by  an  untimely  death  !  If  Heaven  could  only 
lend  you  to  the  world  for  a  month,  you  would  surely  carry  back  a 
comedy,  which,  by  the  strong  and  truthful  delineation  of  solemn 
and  stupid  pretension,  as  the  traits  might  be  caught  from  these 
farcical  Eclectics,  would  set  the  higher  world  in  an  uproar.  If 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  metempsychosis,  the  author  of  this  re- 
port must  be  the  heir  to  all  the  genius  of  a  whole  family  of  jack- 
asses.    We  wish  him  a  good  time  of  it. 

Next  in  order  is  a  letter  from  Dr.  C.  H.  Cleveland,  written  as 
if  the  very  act  of  composition  made  him  feel  good  all  over. 
There  is  an  odd  mixture  of  associations  in  the  letter,  which 
puzzles  conjecture  in  the  formation  of  a  psycho-physiological  es- 
timate of  the  writer's  character.  He  is  fidternately  pathetic  in 
his  praises  of  Eclecticism,  and  his  denunciations  of  the  old  body 
of  physicians  ;  a  swindler  of  political  slang- whangery^  in  the  per- 
verted application  of  the  terms  otd-fogyism^  conservatism,  and 
other  equally  polite  phrases  from  a  well-furnished  vocabulary  of 
vulgarity,  to  Old  Physic,  a  pedant  and  dogmatist  in  the  pert  dis- 
play of  a  few  gaudy  pinchbeck  commodities  of  knowledge  ;  and 
a  phizzing  squib  of  a  critic  who  carps  at  all  systems  of  medicine, 
and  comprehends  none.  His  vivacity  ajid  eagerness  are  like 
those  of  an  unfortunate  poodle  who  has  received  a  dab  of  tur- 
pentine under  his  tail,  aimed  by  the  hand  of  a  mischief-loving 
urchin.  We  cannot  better  express  our  notion  of  this  correspond- 
ent, than  by  reference  to  a  somewhat  fishy  saying  that  ne  is 
"  betwixt  a  stool  and  a  sweat." 

The  next  item  in  order,  is  a  report  on  the  comparative  merits 
of  different  medical  systems,  by  Dr.  Z.  Freeman,  of  Cincinnati. 
Here  is  field  and  scope  enough  for  the  furniture  of  volumes.  Old 
Broussais  was  a  practical  man,  but  it  took  several  stui-dy  volumes 
for  his  ccndeni^ed  history  of  medical  systems.  Portal,  the  accom- 
plished scholar  and  physician,  has  also  given  us  a  history  of  med- 
icine :  but  it  is  enough  to  give  one  the  headache  to  look  at  the 
corpulent  volumes  through  which  the  medical  antiquary  must 
follow  the  clew  that  leads  down  through  the  dust  and  decay  of 
centuries  ;  from  the  old  man  of  Cos,  whose  mind  seemed  to  flash 
out  truths  which  were  lost  amidst  the  fogs  and  darkness  of  suc- 
ceeding ages,  and  again  break  upon  the  world  in  all  their  former 
truth,  down  to  the  living,  breathing  present ;  almost,  yea,  verily 
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witfan  the  infinidsBimal  fraction  of  a  moment  of  Dr.  Z.  Freeman 
himself,  and  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association.  What 
cannot  genius^  aided  by  the  helps  which  science  gives,  accomplish! 
That  achievement  which  caused  Portal  and  Brdussais  the  toil  of 
years^  and  still  left  the  world  in  controversy  upon  the  contending 
field  of  medical  systems,  has  been  simplified  by  the  intellect  of 
Freeman  into  the  intensity  of  less  than  a  page.  Millions  of  liv- 
ing beings  had  seen  an  apple  fall  from  a  tree  before  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  observed  the  same  ;  bat  who  before  him  possessed  the 
divine  perception  which  led  him  from  that  common  fact  up  into 
the  clear  communion  of  the  sublimest  mysteries  of  the  universe  ? 
And  who,  but  Freeman,  conld,  in  the  miraculously  short  space  of 
seventeen  lines,  even  with  the  assistance  of  die  National  Eclectic 
Medical  Association,  have  struck  out  the  clear,  conclusive  solu- 
tioQ  of  a  difficulty,  which,  like  Newton's  apple,  dates  back 
through  centuries?  There  is  something  akin  to  the  Roman  im- 
periousness  of  Caesar's  *'  Veni,  vidi,  vici,"  in  the  sententious  an* 
nunciation  of  Freeman,  that  *<  the  results  of  Allopathy^  Hydro- 
pathy, and  other  practices,  are  not  satisfactory  to  the  minority  of 
the  thinking  community.  Homoeopathy  in  thb  city  is  slowly  on 
the  wane.  Eclecticism  is  gaining  ground  rapidly,  and  our  best  cit- 
izens are  adopting  it  in  their  famiUes.  Its  superior  efficacy,  not 
only  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  in  general,  but  in  its  appUcation 
to  surgery,"  etc.  For  comparative  statistics  to  illustrate  Dr. 
Freeman's  septuadecimal  report  on  medical  systems,  we  are  re- 
ferred to  Dr.  Brown's  three  pages  of  National  Statistics,  gathered 
from  the  *'best  of  his  recollection"  of  a  private  and  uneventful 
practice  in  Alleghany  City.  Who  would  desire  a  more  complete 
body  of  evidence  than  is  here  furnished  ?  It  would  not,  in  all 
probabilityf  satisfy  Locke,  or  Whewell,  or  Paley,  or  Whateley,  or 
Starkie;  but  then  they  were  not  Eclectics,  and  who  does  not  know 
the  power  of  prejudice? 

A  report  on  Dispensatories,  by  Drs.  King  and  Newton,  is  done 
up  in  the  same  business-like  style.  There  is  a  penury  of  words 
and  grammatical  proprieties,  representing,  we  suppose,  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  wealth  of  ideas.  There  is  no  perceptible  process  of 
comparison  and  analysis  :  synthesis  and  analysis  are  not  Eclectic 
processes.  The  committee  very  modestly  but  frankly  state  that 
since  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Ansociation,  there  has  been 
issued  a  work,  entiUed  the  '*  M.  E.  (Methodist  Episcopal  ?)  Dispen- 
satory of  the  U.  S.,"  by  King  and  Newton— (ahem !)— both  of 
whom  are  members  of  this  committee ;  and  as  a  direct  corollary 
of  this  fact,  they  recommend  King  and  Newton's  Dispensatory  as 
the  very  best  to  be  had ;  indeed,  when  we  consider  that  "there 
were  no  works  on  this  subject,"  and  that  the  materials  existed  "in 
an  indefinite  and  scattered  condition,"  the  only  wonder  is  that 
the  M.  E.  Dispensatory  was  ever  got  up  at  all  by  King  and  New- 
ton.   "  Although  it  has  been  in  print  for  about  seven  months," 
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the  profession  of  every  denomination  take  it  eagerly,  as  children 
do  worm  lozenges,  and  are  clamoroas  for  more.  The  commit- 
tee, therefore,  recommend  the  above  work,  and  the  most  captious 
Allopath  will  not  deny  that  King  and  Newton  as  committee  men 
of  the  Eclectic  Asb, — how  my  pen  halts  at  the  impertinent  abbre- 
viation— may  speak  of  the  doings  of  King  and  Newton  as  editors 
withoatla}ring  themselves  liable  to  a  charge  of  vanity  and  egotism. 

The  next  document  in  order  of  publication  is. a  letter  from 
Prof  R.  S.  Newton,  of  Cincinnati.  Prof.  N.  was  anxious  to 
meet  and  become  personally  acquainted  with  his  fellow-laborerw 
in  the  cause  of  Medical  Reform,  for,  he  assures  the  convention, 
''  there  is  no  class  of  men  for  whom  I  feel  an  attachment  so  near 
and  so  strong,  even  as  I  believe  there  is  no  other  movement  in 
Reform  more  important  than  this,"  He  enters  into  a  defence  of 
the  "  free  school  movement"  in  Cincinnati,  and  assures  his  breth- 
ren that  it  was  not  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  monopoly,  or  from 
a  desire  to  arrest  the  progress  of  other  schools.  Our  readers  are 
probably  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Eclectics  of  Cincinnati  have 
nominally  started  a  "grand  national  Eclectic  free  medical  school 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  abroad  in  the  land  a  large  number  of 
well-educated  physicians."  A  fee,  however,  is  required  of  every 
student  in  attendance,  and  certain  perquisites  enure  to  the  pro- 
fessors. Altogether,  it  is  a  cheap  concern,  claiming  the  dignity  of 
a  great  charity.  But,  admitting  it  to  be  what  it  professes  to  be — a 
free  school — we  have  always  felt  that  the  arrangemnt  recognized  a 
relation  between  cost  and  value  so  just  and  conscientious,  that 
although  the  student  might  pay  nothing,  he  would  be  sure  to  re- 
ceive a  full  equivalent  for  the  money  spent  in  the  shape  of  Eclec- 
tic teaching,  and  that  justice  and  good  faith  being  thus  observed, 
surely  no  one  had  a  right  to  complain. 

We  must  hasten  on  to  the  more  important  portion  of  the  pub- 
lication— ^the  address,  reports  of  committees,  etc.  The  address 
of  Dr.  O.  Davis  is  the  fireit  in  order. 

The  Doctor  labors  under  an  overpowering  sense  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  "Eclectic  Reform,"  and  begins  his  address  in  a  cor- 
respondingly grandiloquent  style.  "  It  is  enough  that  our  art  is 
exercised  for  man's  good — even  while  pregnancy  is  anticipating 
birth,  that  it  cares  for  his  infancy,  alleviates  the  ills  of  childhood, 
and  even  through  manhood  and  old  age  aims  to  minister  to  his 
health  and  happiness,  etc.  Man  then  is  the  subject  of  our 
labor  and  oar  care;  we  study  his  physical  formation,  we  pry  into 
the  secrets  of  his  physiology,  and  we  are  attempting  even  to  solve 
the  problem  of  vitality,  and  the  mysterious  union  of  mind  with 
matter;  and  if  we  fail  in  understanding  this,  we  still  labor  on, 
studying  his  intellectual  powers  and  his  moral  tendencies,  as  well 

as  the  dangers  which  beset  his  physical  organization 

We  explore  earth  for  remedies,  we  search  the  animal,  the  vegeta- 
ble, and  the  mineral  kingdoms,  and  sometimes  (!)  resort  to  the 
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chemisf  s  laboratory  for  combinations  which  nature  does  not  af- 
ford. We  inquire  into  the  causes  of  disease,  and  Question  all 
inflaences,  whether  in  the  sky  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath, 
whether  of  growing  or  decaying  substances.  We  even  estimate 
the  effects  of  light  and  darkness,  of  storm  and  calm,  of  drought 
and  humidity,  and  frame  a  morbid  constitution  for  imponderable 
agencies !  And  finally — ^mark  me,  Master  Brook — we  meet  here 
to  reveal  our  discoveries,  to  make  known  improvements,  to  ad- 
vance in  theory  and  practice,  and  by  our  united  labors  and  wisdom 
to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  mankind."  But  even  this  is  not 
all'^uv'^  intend  to  do.  We  convene  as  a  national  association  of 
Eclectic  Physicians^  etc.  We  are  neither  HomoBopatbists  nor 
Hydropathists,  Allopaths,  nor  Steamers :  Pseudopathy  is  our  pro- 
fession, and  we  find  "  good  in  everything" — except  mercury  and  a 
few  articles  of  the  materia  medica,  which  we  presume,  in  our 
supreme  discretion,  to  denounce  for  purposes  of  private  specula- 
tion. 

Our  orator  asserts  that  Allopathy  is  not  sufficiently  liberal ! 
Robbed,  to  supply  the  little  virtue  that  belongs  to  all  the  quack 
denominations,  and  then  ridiculed  by  the  fellons  themselves,  be- 
cause of  the  success  of  the  larceny !  We  grow  weary  of  the 
tame  and  empty  pedantry  of  this  discourse,  and  must  hasten  in 
our  work. 

Dr.  Davis  asserts  that  Reformers  have  accomplished  another 
important  end,  in  calling  attention  to  Hygiene.  It  has  been  the 
"  peculiar  province  of  Reformers  in  medicine,"  to  call  attention 
to  "  individual  constitution,  climatic  and  meteorological  phenom- 
ena, diet  and  regimen,"  and  to  "  reform  out"  abuses.  Among  all 
the  volumes  which  fill  phelf  upon  shelf  of  our  libraries,  contain- 
ing the  record  of  the  doings  of  science  in  behalf  of  humanit>% 
there  are  multitudes  of  names  which  are,  and  will  be  honorably 
associated  in  the  annals  of  medicine,  as  benefactors  In  their  time; 
but  nobody  has  ever  been  able  to  find  in  the  honored  scroll  in- 
scribed the  name  of  a  "Reformer,"  as  that  term  is  understood  and 
employed  by  Dr.  Davis.  The  claim  thus  set  up  by  the  Eclectics 
is  so  singularly  absurd  that  we  cannot  give  it  serious  notice. 
"  Physiology  is  now  popularized,"  says  Dr.  Davis,  but  he  has  not 
the  audacity  to  assert  that  the  Eclectics  have  rendered  it  "popu- 
lar— save  the  mark ! 

The  orator  speaks  so  frequently  of  "heroism  in  medical  prac- 
tice," that  we  felt  curious  to  know  what  he  meant  by  the  term ;  our 
investigation  has  not,  however,  revealed  to  us  the  key  to  the 
phrase.  He  seems  desirous  to  produce  the  impression  that  Allo- 
pathic practice  is  restricted  to  the  employment  of  the  lancet  and 
mercury,  and  that  the  Allopathic  physician  is  an  ogre  who  revels 
in  human  blood,  and  finishes  by  poison  that  which  the  steel  failed 
to  accomplish.  In  beautiful  contrast  with  this  dark  picture  of 
bloodshed  and  outrage,  the  orator  delineates  the  Eclectic  practice 
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in  all  its  humanity  and  all  its  success ;  preserving  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives,  and  building  ^'  living  monuments  of  its  benefi- 
cence to  advertise  the  world  of  its  blesings;"  and  where  reason 
would  put  in  a  plea  to  the  intelligence  and  competency  of  the 
humble  ministers  in  this  great  work,  faith  points  to  the  evangeli- 
cal period  when  wisdom  fell  trickling  from  the  lips  of  babes,  and 
fools  became  oracular  with  unconscious  knowledge,  and  we  are 
almost  persuaded  into  the  belief  that  the  day  of  miraculous  in- 
spiration is  not  gone^  and  that  the  Eclectic  reform  is  not — as  it 
otherwise  must  be — an  anachronism. 

The  orator  admits  that  the  Eclectics  possess  an  overweening 
self-confidence,  *'which  undervalues  thorough  attainments."  There 
is  among  us  a  redundancy  of  superficial  acquirements.  There  ia 
a  plethora  oL  self-esteem,  and  too  many  seem  to  think  they  know 
already  more  than  they  can  contain — ^vessels  of  small  calibre  are 
easily  filled — ^'  and  if  they  attend  upon  any  medical  institution, 
anatomy  is  not  practical,  physiology  is  all  theory,  chemistry  they 
cannot  understand,  surgery  ttey  don't  profess,  midwifery  they  un- 
derstand— but  obstetric  instruments  are  weapons  of  slaughter — 
and  in  theory  and  practice  they  are  original  and  can  succeed  bet- 
ter than  any  professor!"  The  Bheep-skin  is  all  that  is  lacking  to 
make  the  simple  brute  perfect,  and  that,  thanks  to  Buchanan  & 
Co.,  is  easily  obtained,  and  without  cost,  to  render  the  Eclectic  as- 
pirant the  bell-weather  of  as  complete  a  fiock  as  ever  browsed  in 
the  fields  of  folly  and  pretension. 

Dr.  Davis  alludes  to.  the  "  free-school"  movement  in  terms  of 
disapprobation.  Ecleclic  teacheiv,  although  a  very  windy  set, 
"cannot  subsist  on  air  !"  We  would  suggest  a  diet  of  beans.  It 
would  require  more  space  than  we  can  allot  to  Dr.  Davis  to  follow 
out  his  argument  on  the  subject  of  free  teaching,  and  we  bid  him 
a  respectful  adieu,  barely  commending  to  him,  by  way  of  P.  S., 
those  lines  of  Pope,  "  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing." 

Report  A,  on  medical  literature  and  text  books,  by  R.  S.  New- 
ton, M.  D.,  is  an  elaborate  and  valuable  document,  somewhat 
more  than  a  page  in  length.  Dr.  N.  recommends  Dr.  Hill's  Ec- 
lectic Surgery,  Beach's  Practice,  and  doesn't  recommend  Saun- 
ders' Gregory.  This  is  about  the  sum  total  of  Dr.  Newton's  Re- 
port— full,  but  terse  and  sententious. 

Report  B,  on  Obstetrics,  brings  us  again  in  the  company  of  the 
accomplished  Dr.  Oldshue,  whom  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  mention  in  eulogistic  terms. 

**  During  five  years'  general  practice  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  in 
which  time  I  have  treated  over  five  thousand  cases  of  disease,  a 
considerable  number  of  obstetrical  cases  have  come  under  my  no- 
tice." In  no  single  instance  did  the  Doctor  of  Report  B,  have  oc- 
casion to  use  the  forceps  or  any  surgical  instiument  whatever — 
"save  for  the  division  of  the  umbilical  cord !"  nor  do  1  believe,  says 
he,  that  labor  would  have  been  facilitated  by  their  use,  in  any  in- 
stace,  etc. 
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Pbosfebitt  and  PftoeRESs  or  ths  Institutx. — Never  was  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institate  in  a  more  flourishing  and  progressive  condition  than  at  the 
present  time.  The  most  nun^rons  class  ever  assembled  in  Cincinnati,  has  oc- 
cupied our  halls  during  the  sesdion  which  has  just  concluded.  Next  winter  we 
look  forward  to  the  occupation  of  a  spacious  and  well-furnished  edifice,  and  for 
the  present  spring  ses^iou  an  ample  clinical  hall  in  onr  new  hpspital,  enlarges 
the  sphere  of  our  usefuln3ss.  In  respect  to  numbers,  intelligence  and  respect- 
ability, we  may  well  boast  of  our  winter's  class,  as  a  noble  contribution  to  the 
army  of  reform.  The  Medical  schools  of  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Charleston , 
Cleveland  and  Columbus — the  University  of  Virginia,  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  well  ss  the  difTerent  schools  of  fliedical  Reform,  are  repre- 
sentBd  in  our  class,  in  addition  to  the  usual  supply  from  the  offices  of  Eclectic 
physicians  and  from  the  liberal  class  of  the  community. 

Nor  is  this  numerous  class  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  hunkers  and  pro- 
gressives. On  the  contrary,  a  spirit  of  reform  and  improvement  appeared  to 
animats  the  entire  body — their  zeal  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  never  ob- 
jected to  the  arduous  valor  of  attending  seven  lectures  daily,  but  eagerlv  received 
all  the  additional  instruction,  and  evening  lectures  which  the  i'aculty  found 
time  to  give,  and  would  even  have  received  more  with  pleasure. 

The  proposition  to  complete  and  furnish  the  edifice  of  the  Institute,  met  with 
the  hearty  approval  and  support  of  the  class,  and  subscriptions  to  the  amount 
of  upwards  of  sixteen  hundred  dollars  were  voluntarily  tendered  to  the  Faculty 
by  difierent  members  of  the  class,  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose, 
and  were  accepted  with  no  little  pleasure,  as  an  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
exertions  of  the  Faculty  were  justly  appreciated  by  their  students. 

This  remarkable  prosperity  and  success  of  the  Institute  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  free  school  movement,  necessarily  arouses  all  the  elements  of  opposition 
an  I  hatred.  Medical  schooU  which  see  in  our  success  their  premonitory  symp- 
toms of  decay,  must  necessarily  feel  disposed  to  assail  the  Institute  for  their  own 
benefit.  Hence  the  scurrilous  article  which  we  copy  in  this  number,  from  th'^ 
Transylvania  Journal  of  Medicine,  an  appendage  of  the  Kentucky  school  of 
Medicine  at  Louisville.  Even  in  some  reformatory  Journals  we  observe  croak- 
ings  and  insinuations  against  the  Institute,  becauie  it  has  diminished  the  profits 
of  the  business  of  medical  teaching. 

But  the  must  malignant  opponents  of  the  Institute  are  not  Old  School  parti- 
zans  who  dread  a  diminution  of  their  collegiate  classes,  but  the  miserable 
specimens  of  narrow-minded  professional  incompetence  who  have  been  seek- 
ing to  fasten  themselves  as  leeches  upon  the  Eclectic  movement,  and  to  extract 
from  collegiate  classes  a  professorial  salary,  paltry,  it  is  true  as  to  its  entire 
amount,  but  still  highly  important  to  individuals  who  have  not  the  talents  or  repu- 
tation necessary  to  sustain  themselves  in  otlier  pursuits. 

The  influences  which  have  heretofore  controlled  the  Eclectic  Medical  Insti- 
tute have  sought  to  elevate  this  school  above  the  poor  mediocrity  in  which  it 
would  have  been  retained  by  such  incumbrances,  and  as  one  after  another  ie^ 
east  ofiT,  nothing  else  could  be  expected,  but  that  they  would  become  the  enemies 
of  the  Institute  when  it  no  longer  served  their  selfish  purposes. 
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The  Faculty  have  been  exceediogly  kind  and  forbearing  heretofore,  in  refer- 
ence to  tljeee  discharged  professors,  but,  as  this  kindness  has  not  been  duly  ap- 
preciated, we  are  no  longer  bound  to  withhold  the  truth  when  it  is  required  in 
self-defence.  When  expelled  professors  are  willing  to  leave  the  Institute  un- 
disturbed in  its  course  of  useiulness,  we  are  willing  to  pass  their  demerits  in 
silence,  but  when  they  exert  every  faculty  tliey  possess  to  prostrate  the  cause 
10  which  they  professed  devotion,  and  circulate  secretly  nefarious  slanders,  jus- 
tice requires  that  we  speak  the  homely  language  of  truth  in  reference  to  our 
assailants. 

The  first  specimen  of  incompetency  we  shall  notice  is  Dr.  Beach.  A  feeling 
of  kindness,  en  account  of  his  past  services  led  to  his  selection  as  a  professor 
of  the  Institute.  The  discovery  of  his  utter  incompetency  as  a  teacher  totally 
destroyed  all  desire  in  the  Faculty  to  retain  him;  but  still,  in  order  to  treat  him 
with  as  much  respect  as  possible,  his  name  was  retain^'d  as  an  emeritus  profes- 
sor in  the  announcement  of  the  Institute,  until  the  Faculty  were  absolutely 
ashamed  to  retain  it  any  longer,  and  silently  dropped  it,  desiring  to  be  relieved 
from  all  further  association  with  him  in  the  public  mind.  His  silly  and  undig- 
nified professional  course  and  literaiy  plagiarism  have  so  lowered  the  reputation 
of  reform  wherever  he  has  been,a8  to  prove  a  serious  injury  to  medical  reformers. 
If  Dr.  Beach  denounces  the  Institute  he  but  acts  as  we  supposed  men  of  his 
,  calibre  and  character  would.  His  age  and  mental  weakness  protect  him  from 
any  further  comment. 

In  regard  to  Dr.  A.  H.  Baldridge  we  seed  not  say  a  great  deal.  All  the  old 
students  of  the  institute  know  how  the  classes  have  been  bored  and  oppressed 
in  past  times  by  sitting  under  the  dull,  tedious,  illiterate  and  uninstructive 
lectures  of  Dr.  B.,  as  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  and  how  anxious  the  friends  of 
the  Institute  were  that  the  Faculty  should  be  improved  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
dismissing  Dr.  Baldridge.  The  Faculty  were  at  length  compelled^  by  a  sense  of 
their  duty  to  the  Institution,  to  address  him  a  plain  letter  upon  the  subject,  and 
to  speak  to  him  pointedly  in  such  a  manner  as  to  procure  his  resignation  with- 
out cniling  upon  the  Board  of  Trustees.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  egre- 
gious vaniiy  of  Dr.  B.  led  him  to  suppose  himself  the  main  pillar  of  medical 
reform,  and  to  attempt  at  Louisville  the  establishment  of  a  model  school  of  medi- 
cal reform.  It  is  also  well  known  that  in  this  quasi  school.  Dr.  B.  placed  one 
Professor  still  more  illiterate  than  himself,  (who  could  not  distinguish  nitre 
from  mvriaie  of  soda,  and  contended  they  were  the  same  substance),  and 
another  of  infamous  moral  character,  etc.;  a  faculty  altogether  without  repu- 
tation and  incapable  of  suataining  a  school,  being  themselves,  upon  the  whole, 
below  mediocrity.  This  enterprize  was  a  disgraceful  failure  and  a  burlesque 
upon  reform.  But  it  did  not  die  without  evincing  its  contemptible  spirit,  in 
making  a  basely  slanderous  attack  upon  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  to 
which  a  wide  circulation  was  given,  although  at  the  same  time  the  Faculty 
Fecretly  boasted  that  one  of  the  editors  of  this  Journal  would  become  one  of 
their  associates,  taking  good  care  to  conceal  the  fsct  from  us. 

Next  to  Drs.  Beach  and  Baldridge,  we  were  compelled  to  reli  eve  ourFelves 
from  Dr.  L.  E.  Jones,  in  whom  moral  obliquities  were  even  more  annoying 
than  his  intellectual  defects.  Intensely  selfish,  avaricious  and  penurious,  desti- 
tute of  all  liberal  progressive  and  generous  impulses;  he  has  long  been  a  far 
more  serious  clog  to  the  progress  of  Uie  Institute  than  either  of  his  predecessors 
in  incompetence.  Jealous,  envious  and  stubborn  to  the  last  degree,  he  has 
alienated  himself  from  his  colleagues,  and  quarrelled  openly  or  secietly  with 
almost  every  member  of  the  Faculty  since  the  school  has  been  in  progress,  ex- 
cepting those  with  whom  he  sympathized  in  illiterate  narrowness  of  mind  and 
in  Old  School  hunkerism.  He  has  at  different  times  assumed  a  position  of  vio- 
lent hostility  and  antagonism  to  Professors  Gatchell,  Hill,  Freeman  and  King, 
iind  had  his  power  been  equal  to  his  malignity,  would  not  only  have  driven 
these  four  individuals  from  the  school,  but  would  also  have  expelled  Professors 
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Buchanan,  Newton,  Sherwood  and  Bickley,  leaving  the  school  in  the  hands  of 
himself  and  such  obscure  individuals  as  might  have  been  content  to  play  the 
part  of  humble  satellites  to  himself,  a  position  which  would  never  have  been 
occupied  by  men  of  any  reputation  or  even  proper  self-respect. 

To  detail  all  the  acts  of  personal  insolence,  ungentlemanly  rudeness,  and 
avaricious  meanness  which  have  rendered  Dr.  J,  personally  obnoxious,  would 
be  a  tedious  and  unpleasant  task.  Suffice  it  to  suy,  that  afler  carrying  on  a 
course  of  contention  with  the  remaining  members  of  the  Faculty  during  the 
year  1852,  which  had  nearly  disorganized  the  school,  and  would  have  resumed  in 
its  entire  prostration,  but  for  the  faithful  adherence;  of  two  members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, he  was  still  permitted  to  occupy  a  position  in  the  Institute  in  a  chair 
which  he  would  allow  no  one  to  fill  but  himself.  He  was  permitted  to  occupy 
Ibis  position  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  Faculty  that  he  had  been  intriguing 
against  them;  that  he  intended  to  assail  Ihem  publicly  and  privately  in  the 
course  of  the  coming  session,  and  thai  he  had  made  negociations  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  rival  school.  But  he  was  permitted  to  occupy  his  chair  only  on 
condition  of  totally  suspending  his  warfare  against  the  Faculty  and  confining 
himself  to  his  duties.  He  was  arraifiped  for  his  turbulent  conduct  before  the 
3oard  of  Trustees  and  was  then  and  there  required  to  pledge  himself  to  the 
obeervance  of  the  following  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  Board: 

'*  JtM#/vM(,  That  no  memlwr  of  the  Faculty  ahould  briny  before  the  clue  eey  eabject  of  fee- 
olty  action,  and  that  no  member  of  the  Faculty  shall  addreis  Uie  membere  of  the  claaa  either 
publicly  or  privately  in  a  manner  disparaging  or  unMendly  to  bis  colleagues. 

Upon  his  UMntiog  to  this  pledge,  he  was  on  motion  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Buchanan,  appointed  to 
the  ehair  of  Theory  and  Pnetice  of  Medicine,  which  had  been  vacated  by  Dr.  Jones  of  Col* 
nmbns,  in  consequence  of  dangerous  ill-health.  Whether  the  Faculty  and  Board  were  jus- 
tifiable in  making  such  an  appointment,  knowing  that  Dr.  J.  was  not  a  practitioner  of  med- 
icine and  had  not  been  for  several  years,  but  was  much  behind  the  times  in  medical  science, 
knowing  that  better  appointments  could  be  made,  and  knowing  the  cbaracter  of  the  man, 
and  the  extent  to  which  his  presence  would  endanger  the  permanence  of  the  school,  we  need 
not  stop  to  enquire.  Their  motive*  were  good.  They  wished  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
dissension  and  to  compromise  difficulties  if  possible.  They  were  willing  to  take  Dr.  Jones  on 
his  pledge,  give  him  a  position  which  he  did  not  deserve,  and  avoid  discord  at  the  critical 
introduction  of  the  new  system. 

Dr.  Jones  had  no  intention  of  making  peace.  Even  on  the  very  evening  of  taking  this 
pledge,  when  the  members  of  the  Faculty  and  Board  were  congratulating  themselves  on  the 
adjustment,  he  told  a  member  of  the  Board  that  the  difficulty  was  not  settled,  and  the  mat* 
ter  would  not  remain  as  the  eompomise  had  arranged  it. 

As  the  session  advanced,  slanaerous  remarks  and  intrigues  against  his  colleagues,  proved 
that  both  publicly  and  privately,  he  was  disposed  totally  to  disregard  the  pledge.  At  the 
same  time  he  treated  with  contempt  the  regulations  of  the  school  and  the  authority  of  the 
Faculty,  evincing  a  determination  to  undermine  the  reputation  of  his  colleagues,  and  to  ex- 
hibit himielf  as  the  sole  authority  of  the  Institute.  The  patience  of  the  faculty  was  exhausted 
in  the  first  two  months,  and  prudence  admonished  them  to  put  an  end  to  the  evil  before  greater 
mischiefs  rhould  arise,  and  the  Faculty  and  class  be  broken  np  for  the  session.  Co-operation 
being  utterly  impossible,  even  under  a  solemn  but  violated  pledge,  the  Faculty  unanimously 
united  in  sending  Dr.  J.  a  respectful  request  to  resign  his  chair  for  the  preservation  of  the 
school,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  held  together  through  the  session,  as  membeis  of  the 
Faculty  were  determined  to  withdraw  if  they  could  not  be  relieved  from  his  Insults. 

This  reasonable  request  of  the  entire  body,  to  a  minority  of  one,  was  unanswered  except 
by  a  verbal  demand  for  money  as  a  compensation  for  withdrawing.  The  Faculty,  in  the 
last  week  of  December,  appealed  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  relieve  them,  and  the  Board, 
with  only  a  single  exception  besides  himself,  unanimously  removed  him  from  the  chair.  Prof. 
R.  S.  Newton,  the  most  prominent  Eclectic  practitioner  of  Cincinnati,  was  then  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  Practice,  and  Prof.  Freeman  to  that  of  Surgery.  At  a  subsequent  meeting. 
Dr.  Jones  was  removed  from  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Institute,  and  Dr.  Newton,  the 
Treasnrer  of  the  Faculty,  was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Board. 

The  charges  preferred  against  Dr.  Jones,  by  the  faculty,  at  the  time  of  his  expulsion,  we 
do  not  propose  now  to  discuss,  as  time  and  space  forbid.  Since  the  expulsion,  the  coune  of 
Dr.  Jones  has  done  much  to  prove  more  clearly  the  propriety,  and  indeed  the  absolute  neces- 
sity, of  his  expulsion ;  and  Ium  excited  the  thorough  contempt  and  disgust,  of  many  who  had 
revionsly  supposed  him  although  capable  of  errors,  to  be  poaMssed  of  some  roapectable 
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trtitt  of  ehtncter.  Unlike  every  other  profeieor  who  has  left  the  Institute,  he  his  deliTered 
Bsoocetaion  of  tundes  against  the  school,  to  a  small  portion  of  the  elass  who  were  attracted 
chiefly  hy  motiYes  of  curiosity  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  These  tiradea,  together  with  a 
coarse  of  lectores  upon  medicine,  occupying  ahout  two  hows  each  evening,  were  his  employ* 
ment,  for  the  remainder  of  the  Besaion ;  but  so  entirely  unworthy  of  respect  had  he  rendered 
himself,  that,  although  the  class  were  earnestly  and  repeatedly  invited  to  attend  his  lectana, 
(gratuitously,  there  were  not  more  than  fifteen  or  tweuly  who  attended  through  this  private 
coarse.  A  coarse  of  gratuitous  lectures,  upon  practical  medicine,  at  hours  when  the  students 
were  not  occupied,  cominR  from  any  respectable  source,  would  have  been  attended  by  the 
majority  of  the  elass ;  and  nothing  more  clearly  exhibits  the  entire  contempt  into  which  he 
has  fallen  with  intelligent  yoang  men  than  the  scanty  numbers  which  he  coald  induce  to 
listen  to  him,  even  when  under  the  highest  excitement  eouneeted  with  his  dismiisal.  As  to 
the  falsehoods  contained  in  these  tirades,  want  of  space  also  coiqpels  ua  to  omit  any  notice. 

Hii  associations,  since  his  expulsion,  have  been  with  the  enemies  of  the  Institote,  dii- 
charged  profestors,  diaanpointed  aeptrants.  and  the  active  untiring  enemies  of  Eclecticism 
and  the  Institute.  Br.  mldridge  co-operated  in  his  lectures,  although  the  joint  attractions  of 
the  two  ex-prolcsaors  collected  an  audience  of  but  twenty -four.  Brs.  Haldridge  and  Beach  have 
bten  announced  by  rumor  as  his  co-operators  in  establishing  a  rival  school,  A  more  appro* 
priate  combination  of  imbecility  and  unfitness,  than  these  three  would  present,  can  scaitrcly 
be  imagined.  Negociations  were  also  opened  with  the  Physo-medlcal,  or  Physo-pathic  party, 
and  Dr.  Curtis,  the  most  active  and  slanderons  opponent  that  Eclecticism  has  heretofore 
had,  who  never  loses  an  occasion  to  misrepresent  the  school  and  its  doctrines,  was  one  of  (his 
eo-operatori.  writing  to  distant  j^arts  of  the  country,  that  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute 
would  probably  fail  to  hold  a  Spring  session,  which  he  knew  to  be  false,  and  that  Dr.  Jones, 
with  former  members  of  the  Phyao-pathic  School,  were  organizing  a  new  school,  to  go  into 
operation  forthwith.  'While  false  reports  were  put  in  circulation  with  reference  to  the 
establishment  of  a  new  school  for  the  Spring  session,  equal  activity  was  displayed  in  ciren- 
lating  rnmon  to  the  remotest  parts  of  thn  ronntry,  that  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  had 
been  oroken  up  by  a  mptnro  i,i  the  Faculty — that  a  large  portion  of  the  class  had  left  imme- 
diately upon  Br.  Jones  expulsion,  and  that  it  was  needless  for  students  to  oome  to  Cincin- 
nati,  with  a  view  of  attending  our  Spring  course.  All  who  entertained  any  friendly  regard 
for  him,  were  earnestly  bejpflped  to  write  to  every  quarter  of  the  country,  and  send  the  dii- 
torted  vemon  of  facts'  which  was  furnished  by  himself.  Students  were  diligently  sought, 
courted  and  visited  at  their  rooms,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  by  censorious  remarks,  dii* 
affection  against  the  Faculty,  while  the  threat  was  held  out  of  a  strong  expression  of  dissat- 
isfaction from  a  large  portion  of  the  class,  which  had  no  substantial  foundation,  except  in 
hii  own  malignant  suggestions  and  his  wish  to  injure  several  members  of  the  Faculty,  whose 
courses  of  instruction,  nevertheless,  were  so  thorough  and  satisfactory,  as  entirely  to  foil  his 
purpose. 

Having  thus  failed  in  everv  attempt  to  divert  the  class — to  injure  the  school — to  create 
dissatisfaction — and  to  organize  an  opposition  movement,  he  has  finally  resorted  to  the  pub- 
lication of  a  pamphlet,  so  utterly  preposterous,  so  ridiculously  and  maliciously  faUe  in 
almost  every  statement,  as  to  furnish  the  best  possible  evidence  of  his  unfitness  to  associate 
with  honorable  gentlemen,—- his  disregard  of  truth,  and  his  entire  blindness  to  every  thing 
but  his  own  selfish  interest,  and  malignant  passions.  To  review  this  pamnhlet  thoroughly, 
would  be  a  tedious  task  indeed.  Its  object  is  to  sow  dissenuon  in  the  ranks  of  Eclecticism, 
and  to  divert  students  from  attending  the  Spring  session  of  the  Institute.  It  is  therefore 
urgently  necessary,  that  our  reply  should  be  sent  forth  immediately ;  and  both  lime  and 
space  forbid  a  full  analysis  of  the  falsehoods  of  the  pamphlet.  The  pamphlet  in  question, 
has  almost  an  anonymous  character,  as  it  purports  to  contain  statements  representing  the 
sentiments  of  the  class,  to  which  there  is  not  anpended  the  name  of  a  single  member  of  the 
class — extracts  from  letters  with  the  names  of  uie  writers  omitted,  and  statements  or  essays, 
by  Drs.  Jones  and  Baldridge,  with  a  series  of  resolutions,  purporting  to  be  adcj^ted  at  a 
numerous  meeting  of  Eclectic  physicians  of  Cincinnati  and  vicinity,  which  meeting  so  fu 
as  we  can  learn,  consisted  simply  of  Dr«  Baldridge,  Dr.  Jones,  and  a  few  personal  friends. 
If  there  were  any  others,  we  nave  not  been  able  to  hear  of  them,  and  we  challenge  the 
production  of  their  names.  If  any  responsible  persons  and  physicians  can  be  found,  ex- 
erptittg  three  or  four  disappointed  office-seekers,  whom  the  Institute  cannot  honor  with  an 
appointtnent,  who  will  endorse  tiiese  j^uerile  falsehoods,  we  shall  be  gratified  to  learn  their 
names,  and  give  them  their  due  position  before  the  public.  There  are  not  at  the  present 
time  more  than  twenty  Eclectic  physicians  in  Cincinnati  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  if  there 
are  so  many,  and  if  there  are  three  individuals,  of  the  whole  number,  excepting  the  disap- 
pointed office-seekers,  before  mentioned,  who  would  not  indignantly  spurn  this  slanderous 
pamphlet  we  know  not  their  names. 
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Tlie^mfamow  triekerj  of  saading  forth  Buch  a  pamphlet  as  a  representation  of  the  senti- 
aientt  of  the  Eclectic  phjeicianfl]of|ClncinaaUj  at  a  meeting  numeroosljr  attended,  and  as  the 
aenthneiiti  of  the  Ecleetie  Medical  Claae,  U,  in  its  moral  aspects,  bat  little  short  of  a  forgery. 
What  are  the  real  sentiments  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Class,  may  be  learned  by  their  report, 
sriikh  has  just  been  handed  in  for  pnblieafbn,  and  which  we  herewith  snbmit : 

Eclectic  Medical  Hall,  Cincinnati,  February  17, 1853. 

At  a  meetinjf  of  the  class  of  the  E.  M.  Institute,  Geo.  Luitdt  Gibbs  was 
called  to  the  Chair,  and  E.  H.  Waugh  appointed  Secretary.  On  motion,  a 
committee  of  &7e  was  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  expressing  the  views  oC 
the  class  regarding  a  publication  recently  made,  purporting  to  be  a  report  of 
the  piuceedingB  of  Eclectic  Physicians  held  in  Cincinnati  February  7,  1863, 
and  signed  by  A.  H.  Baldridge,  M.  D.,  President,  and  S.  Kyle,  M.  D.,  Sec'y. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  said  committee :  B.  Pickering,  T* 
E.  Ward,  W.  S.  Severance^  T.  C.  EDis.  The  meeting  then  adjourned  unt^ 
to-morrow,  February  18. 

February  18, 1853.  The  class  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  The  com- 
mittee presented  the  following  report,  which  was  adopted. 

G.  L.  GIBBS,  Pruideni. 

E.  H.  Wavqk,  M.  D.  aeeretary. 

Whsbeas,  we  have  carefully  read  a  pamphlet  against  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Institute,  recently  put  forth  by  Dr.  L.  E.  Jones,  signed  by  A.  H.  Baldridge,  M. 
D.,  President,  and  S.  Kyle,  M .  D.,  Secretary,  purporting  to  represent  the  sen- 
timents of  the  Eclectic  Physicians  of  Cincinnati  and  vicinity;  and  whereas, 
we  know  of  but  one  Eclectic  Physician  entertaining  such  sentiments,  except'* 
ing  the  two  whose  names  are  signed  to  the  pamphlet, 

1st.  Be9olfxd,  That  we  regard  this  pamphlet  as  an  imposition  on  the  public 
whom  it  addresses  under  the  false  pretence  of  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the 
Eclectic  Physicians  of  Cincinnati  and  vicinity,  when  in  reality  it  expresses  only 
the  ideas  and  language  of  Dr.  L.  E.  Jones,  which  are  prompted  solely  by  the. 
desire  to  inflict  injury  upon  the  most  successful,  talented,  and  efficient  school 
of  Medical  Reform  now  in  existence. 

Snd.  Ruolved,  That  the  entire  pamphlet  is  filled  with  a  series  of  slanderous 
misrepresentations,  which  render  it  entirely  unworthy  of  public  confidence* 
and  prove  that  its  author  has  but  little  regard  to  the  claims  of  truth  and  honor. 

3d.  Readvedy  That  the  assertion  that  the  class  generally  sympathize  with  L. 
E.  Jones,  and  approve  his  course,  is  a  slander  upon  the  class. 

4th  RaUved,  That  the  assertion  that  seventjf  or  eighty  students  left  the  In- 
stitute on  account  of  the  expulsion  of  Dr.  L.  £.  Jones,  and  the  "  inefficient 
teachings  of  the  Faculty,"  is  grossly  false,  as  it  is  well  known  to  the  entire 
class  tluktthe  number  of  students  in  attendance  upon  the  lectures  immediately 
after  the  expulsion  of  Dr.  Jones  instead  of  being  diminished  was  actually 
greater  than  it  was  immediately  previous  to  that  act. 

6tfa.  Resdvedf  That  we  feel  assured*  and  that  many  of  the  present  class  posi- 
tively know  from  their  own  attendance  that  the  doctrinal  teachings  of  the  E . 
H.  Institute  are  in  substance  and  spirit  the  same  at  present  that  they  have  been 
from  the  first  organization  of  the  school,  and  that  the  assertion  of  Dr.  L.  £• 
Jones  to  the  contrary,  are  the  mere  offspring  of  chagrin  and  disappointed  am- 
bition. 

6th.  Rsscived,  That  the  imputations  of  chicanery  and  fraud  against  the  pre- 
sent Faculty  are  utterly  groundless,  and  are  disgraceful  only  to  the  slanderer 
who  utters  the  ridiculous  charge. 

7th.  Resolved,  That  the  expulsion  of  Dr.  L.  E.  Jones  was  an  act  of  neces- 
si^,  for  the  preservation  of  the  Institute,  and  that  the  assertion  that  he  was 
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expelled  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  faomoBopathy  is  a  falBohood  so  to* 
tally  groandless  as  to  prove  its  author  capable  of  fabricating  falsehoods  with- 
out a  scruple. 

8th.  Resolved,  That  when  the  announcement  was  made  that  Dr.  L.  E.  Jones 
had  been  expelled  torn  the  Institution,  that  the  class  received  the  announce- 
ment with  "  sadness  and  silence,"  *<  with  surprise  and  mortification,"  by  the 
members  of  the  class  in  general,  is  very  far  from  truth;  the  truth  being  that 
the  announcement  was  received  and  applauded  with  unusual  interest,  aa  the 
class  knew  that  he  could  not  longer  remain  in  his  chair  and  harmony  prevail  in 
the  Institution. 

9th.  Reecivedj  That  the  reiterated  statement  that  numbers  of  the  class  have 
been  compeUed  to  attend  private  courses  of  lectures,  and  further,  that  the  lec- 
tures have  been  deficient  in  the  Institute  in  consequence  of  said  courses  of  lec- 
tures is  unqualifiedly  false ;  the  lectures  on  the  contrary  having  been  full  and 
complete,  and  entire  satisfkction  has  been  given. 

10th.  Resolved,  That  the  unanimous  action  of  the  faculty  in  expelling  Dr.  L. 
E.  Jones  has  resulted  in  harmony  and  good  feeling  in  the  Institute,  which  did 
not  and  could  not  have  prevailed  so  long  as  he  was  permitted  to  indulge  in  a 
tirade  of  personal  abuse  of  the  professors,  and  indulge  in  vulgarity  which  was 
unbecoming  a  gentleman,  much  less  a  man  whose  greatest  interest  is  for  the 
*<  unsuspecting  and  too  confiding  youth''  of  Uie  £.  M.  Institute. 

11  th.  Resolved,  That  we  regard  Professor  fiickley  not  only  as  a  good  lecturer^ 
but  as  an  eflicient  and  instructive  teacher,  and  that  he  has  the  esteem  and  con- 
fidence of  the  class* 

12th.  Resolved,  That  we  cannot  too  strongly  disapprove  of  the  thrusts  made 
at  Professor  Buchanan,  which  deserve  a  prompt  condemnation  of  all  favorable 
to  the  cause  of  Eclecticism,  as  he  has  done  more  than  any  other  individual,  ex- 
eeptine  the  lamented  Professor  Morrow,  to  forward  the  cause,  and  as  much 
depends  on  him  as  the  able  and  devoted  supporter  of  Eclecticism,  such  slan- 
derous attacks  cannot  too  promptly  meet  the  disapprobation  of  all  true 
Eclectics. 

13th.  Resolved,  That  the  E.  H.  Institute  was  never  in  a  more  prosperous 
condition,  never  more  harmonious,  never  on  a  firmer  basis,  never  were  the 
teachings  more  thorough  and  satisfactory,  never  before  were  the  future  pros- 
pects more  cheering  and  hopeful  than  now. 

14th.  Resolved,  That  the  assertion  of  Dr.  L.  E.  Jones,  that  he  was  expelled 
because  he  opposed  the  doctrines  of  Hahnemann,  is  utterly  false  and  ground- 
less, as  the  subject  of  Homceopatby,  so  far  aa  we  know,  was  never  a  matter  of 
discussion  or  difTerence  between  tlie  members  of  the  Faculty,  and  he  was  never , 
as  far  as  we  know,  censured  or  opposed  by  any  one  for  the  views  which  lie  ex- 
pressed on  the  subject.  In  all  the  charges  against  him  we  have  never  heard  the 
subject  of  Homoeopathy  even  alluded  to,  almougk  we  have  heaid  many  other 
charges  against  him,  of  a  very  serious  character. 

16th.  Resolved,  That  the  assertion,  that  the  Faculty  of  Ihe  E.  M.  Institute 
are  departing  from  the  plain,  practical  course  of  teaching,  which  has  heretofore 
been  pursued  in  the  Institute  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Morrow,  and  that  the  Faculty 
have  become  partly  Homoepathic  and  partly  Allopathic  or  **01d  School/*  is  a 
slanderous  falsehood,  which  is  not  only  entirely  groundless,  but  is  certainly  the 
very  reverse  of  the  truth;  since  in  the  time  of  I)r.  Morrow  the  Faculty  em- 
braced one  member  of  the  Old  School  Allopathic  party,  and  one  member  of 
the  Homoeopathic  party;  whereas  at  this  time  there  are  no  such  encumbrances 
upon  the  school;  and  the  whole  course  of  teaching  in  the  Institution  is  solid, 
practical,  and  truly  Eclectic,  as  that  term  has  always  been  understood  by  the 
great  mass  of  Medical  Reformers  in  America. 

16th.  Resolved,  That  the  assertion  that  the  teachings  of  Prof.  Buchanan  are 
ethereal,  wild,  incoherent,  and  visionary  fancies,  and  tiiat  they  are  calculated  to 
subject  the  graduates  and  students  to  *'  unmerited  reproaches  and  contumely*. 
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wa  feel  it  oar  duty  to  deny,  as  we  have  heard  from  the  chair  which  he  occupies 
nothing  but  a  clear  and  simple  explanation  of  the  physioloj^ical  and  pitholo;^i- 
cal  subjects  which  belong  to  his  department  prosanted  in  a  peculiarly  original 
manner,  and  embracing  much  Important  and  practical  matter,  not  obtainable 
from  any  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  or  taught  in  any  othar  Medical 
School  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 

17th.  Resoloedf  That  those  who  have  become  acquainted  with  his  wonderful 
accessions  to  science  do  universally  accept  his  teachings  as  supplying  a  great 
▼acoum  in  science,  that  they  are  in  perfect  accordance,  as  we  most  firmly  be- 
lieve. With  the  great  laws  controlling  the  animal  organism,  and  that  his  discove- 
ries in  physiological  science,  have  rendered  parts  of  the  science  heretofore  ob* 
•cure  and  mys^ed,  clear  and  plain  as  any  fact  in  science. 

BARTON  PICKERING,        ) 
THOS.  R.  WARD,  V 

W.  S.  SEVERANCE,  S  Committee. 


T.  C.  ELLIS, 
GEORGE  KELLER. 


J 


The  above  ii  a  fair  expression  of  the  seatimeatsof  the  class,  and  the  ibntimenU  which  will 
generally  prevail,  wherever  the  facts  are  known.  It  is  not  the  product  of  a  private  caucus, 
VI  a  little  private  apartment,  of  two  or  three  disappainted  office«seeken,  hut  the  expression 
almost  ananimons»  of  the  sentiments  which  animate  the  largest  medical  class  ever  as^^embled 
in  Cincinnati;— a  class  containing  a  large  number  of  sicillful  and  experieaced  physicians. — 
men  of  matnre  age,  from  thirty  to  fifty,  and  of  established  reputation  dn  their  profession. 
We  learn  from  an  officer  of  the  meeting,  that  there  were  but  two  members  in  the  entire 
clsM,  who  did  not  entirely  approve  the  sentiments  and  character  of  the  resolutions,  which 
wen  adopted,  and  we  are  only  snrprised  that  there  was  not  a  greater  dwersity  of  sentiment, 
in  so  Urge  a  number  of  individnals,  after  so  strenuous  and  persevering  efforts  had  bee^ 
aiado  to  mislead  themi  in  reference  to  the  policy  and  action  A  the  Faculty ;  efforts  whick 
the  Faculty  for  two  months  passed  by  unnoticed,  and  which  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  produce 
their  expected  effect  before  the  FaciUty  had  uttered  a  word  in  self- defence. 

Here  we  might  appropriately  drop  the  subject,  leaving  the  falsehoods  of  Dr.  Jones  nailed 
to  the  counter,  by  the  very  individnala — the  members  of  the  class,  whom  for  the  past  four 
Booths  he  has  been  endeavoring  to  delude  by  cunning  slanders.  Bat  jnstieo  to  ourselves 
reqniraa  that  we  shoald  aotiee  somewhat  farther  this  miserable  tissue  of  misrepresentations. 
The  persevering  effort  of  Dr.  Jones,  for  the  last  two  months,  to  produce  the  impression  that 
flbe  ficlecttc  Medical  Institute  had  completely  changed  its  doctrines  and  modes  of  teaching, 
are  not  only  ridicnloosly  nntrae,  but  basely  false ;  being  a  direct  contradiction  of  his  own 

Eblished  deelarmtiona  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  the  same  miserable  twaddle  about  the 
ieetic  Medical  Institote  departing  from  its  fundamental  doctrines,  and  liberal  principles, 
was  circulated  by  one  of  Dr.  i3aldndge*s  professors,  at  the  city  of  Lonisville.  in  a  newspaper 
that  wa^  published  until  it  was  starved  out,  as  the  organ  af  their  psendo  Eclectic  school. 
These  charges  were  widely  circulated  through  the  country,  and  required  a  notice  in  the 
■ages  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal.  In  addition  to  oar  edttonal  notice,  Dr.  Joucs, 
aiinself ,  wrote  a  reply,  which  we  here  present : 

Eos.  B.  M.  JooBMAL.^An  article  reotntly  appeared  in  the  Medical  Era,  the  omu  of  tha  Re 
formed  School  of  Medicine  in  LoolaviUe,  Ky.,  edited  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Jordan,  over  the  ■igaatuce  of 
Prof  C-  J.  Cfailds,  of  thtt  school,  in  which  the  writer  atiemptf  to  prove  that  the  Rslectic  Medi- 
cal tkkool  of  Cincinnati  is  faac  loosing  its  reformatory  character,  and  relaptlag  into  a  itate  of 
hvnkeciam. 

The  writer  evidently  desires  to  elCTate  the  lastitutioa  to  which  he  belongs,  at  the  expeaw  of 
the  Eclectic  Medical  ln«titute  or  this  city,  and  not,  as  I  coneelve,  by  fnir  ar^am-mt,  or  by  in  tin- 
taiolngtmth,  batby  makint;  asMftions  totally  destitute  of  either.  Bad  the  article  ^m%n\ted 
Crvm  a  diSsrent  soarce,  [  ebontd  not  have  been  disappointed;  but  that  Or.  Child*  should  lend  his 
name  to  propagate  a  ctiarge  wholly  destitute  of  fouadatlon,  oscasiont  la  my  mind  not  a  little 
snrprise. 

llie  object  of  the  writer  no  one  can  mistake.  I  learn  that  he  and  his  coadjuton  have  distribu- 
ted  this  article  among  Eclectic*,  so  far  as  they  could  ascertain  their  location,  throughout  thP 
west.  In  it  the  Dr.  invites  the  friends  of  true  reform  in  medicine  to  come  to  Lo'iisviUe,  w  here 
tber  will  get  reform  pure  and  uaadulterated,  in  the  eohool  to  which  h'i  belonss;  wUite  in  Cincin* 
natithey  will  get  a  little  Hjraeopathy,a  little  reform — very  impure,  however,  and  much  thit  is 
Allopathic,  or  real  hunkerism. 

T  am  much  snrprtaed  at  the  arrogance  assumed  In  the  declaratory  article  of  the  yonthftil  cham- 
pioa  of  Medical  Kefortn-  A  parallel  to  it  is  only  found  in  the  practice*  parsuei  by  designing 
seU-iaieresied,  and  dishonest  politicians. 
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Now,  what  are  tbt  factf  In  the  OMeY  Not « 110116  man  in  th«  FaAnltK^cIfnM  t«  eitter  Alio- 
patbjr  or  Hunkeriam,  or  to  Heaoepalky,  Airtbar  than  a  •l4tit  of  enlightaiied  and  liberal  Inwatl 
cation  abould  prompt  bim, 

Thoa«  to  whom  toe  practkmF departments  are  aaalgned,  are  amoaf  tbe  oldeet,  moat  sealooar 
firm,  and  devoted  advocatee  of  Reform  In  Medicine.  Tbey  are  men. tbat  have  never  wavered; 
they  have  advocated  the  impetative  neceaaitj  of  a  Reform  in  tbe  healing  art,  and  have  eaniMtly 
maintained  that,  although  there  might  be  errors  and  defects  in  the  American  system  of  Medical 
Kefonn,  yet  tbey  believed  tbe  great  principles  upon  which  it  traa  baaed,  |>resented  more  to  rs- 
commend  it  to  tbe  confidence  of  the  public  than  any  other  svatem  of  medication  whatever. 

There  is  at  this  time  not  one  in  tbe  Faculty  who  believee  in  the  nltra  grounds  taken  by  either 
tbe  Old  School  or  tbe  Homoepathists.  Indeed  tbe  School,  aa  now  organised,  enjoys  greater 
freedom  from  either  influence  than  it  has  at  any  former  period  since  tbe  charter  was  obtained 
iiil  the  excresencee  and  inflnences  adverae  or  foreign  to  the  most  libtval,  enlightened,  and  pro- 
gressive Medical  Reform  are  cut  olT.  The  School  is  now  tttt,  with  a  better  orgaalsaUoa,  aa  I 
verily  believe,  and  with  a  better  prospect  for  future  ntefalness  and  eminence,  than  ever  before 
eziited. 

I  repeat  we  are  now  fiee  Arom  nBeeftaiv,  vasciUating,  visionary  ebaraeters  on  the  one  hand,  aad 
Allopathic  hunkerism  on  the  other.  With  tbe  energy  and  fixedness  of  purpose  poesesied  by  the 
present  Faculty  of  tbe  Inatitute,  Itnist  we  shall  be  prepared  to  meet  and  overcome  all  the  false  I 
malicioos  !  and  slandsrons  predictions  and  peblicationi,  designed  to  injtfre  the  cause  of  lficlectic> 
ism,  or  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  whether  they  emanate  from  open  enemies,  or  selfish  and  io 
teretted  Reformers,  who  would  4^hon«rthe  eanse  by  perverting  truth,  in  order  te  elevate  them* 
■elves. 

When  the  Institute  abandons  the  radical  reformatory  groand  which  It  has  ever  advocated,  and 
which  has  exerted  such  a  aalutary,  thonghp^rhape  In  many  parts  silent  influence  upon  the  old 
and  desinietive  mode  of  medication  throngbont  tbe  country,  1  pledge  myself  te  its  friends  and 
the  friends  of  the  cause,  to  abandon  it.  I  admonish  them,  however,  to  be  upon  their  nard~4o- 
pass  such  statemenu,  whether  emanating  fromJ}r.  Childs  or  any  one  else,  as  the  macninationa 
of  its  enemiee — as  tbe  ebullitions  of  designing  men,  who  wish  to  bnild  ud  their  individual  int«- 
rests,  and  sustain  their  own  seiflehpprpoees  by  the  injury  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute. 

NovBnBBn,  lass.  I*.  K.  J0NB8. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Fnoiilly  witeoL  Dr.  Jones  would  vilifv,  are  snbttuitinUj  the 
same  Facultj  which  he  faimiell  vindicated  against  the  charges  of  Bnldiidge  and  his  tsaocintes. 
Drs.  Buchanan,  Newton,  King  and  Freeman,  whom  he  vindicated  so  earnestly,  are  fftiU 
members  of  the  Faculty.  Dr.  Hoyt,  was  of  the  entire  Faculty  his  especial  favorite,  whose 
appointment  he  zealously  urged,  and  whose  orthodoxy  he  personally  endorsed  agaanst  the 
charge  he  now  makes.  Dr.  Sherwood  is  a  graduate  of  the  iDstitnte,  the  old  pufil  and  inti- 
mate friend  of  Prof.  I.  O.  Jones  and  Dr.  Bickley,  the  moat  recent  appointment  was  selected 
and  assigned  to  the  department  which  he  occupies,  hy  Dr.  Jones  himself,  in  conjunction  and 
consultation  with  the  Faculty  and  Trustees.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Jones'  former 
language  constitutes  tbe  most  perfect  endoraementof  the  doctrines  as  well  aa  the  eharacter  and 
capacity  of  the  present  Faculty — ^the  very  same  Faculty  he  endorsed  with  the  exception  that  hia 
own  place  is  occupied  by  Prof.  Bickley — ^Dr.I:  O.  Jonee  issabstitated  by  hia  friend  and  pnpily 
Dr.  Sherwood,  aud  the  place  of  Prof.  Sanders,  ia  occnpied  by  one  whom  he  commenaea  •■ 
vastly  superior  and  more  reliable.  Such  was  the  poaition  assumed  nntil  it  became  neeeesanrto 
expel  him  from  the  Institute,  when,  in  order  to  more  f  ullf  illustrate  the  adage  thatgreat  lian 
have  short  memories,  he  reiterates  with  furieea  exaggeration,  the  very  sameehaiges,  which  he 
himself  liad  formerly  and  justly  denounced  aa  aiandorona.  Nay, more,  be  aaaoeiates  with 
the  authors  of  theae  slanders,  and  they  heartily  co-operate  in  circulating  that  which  one 
kuowB  to  be  false,  while  the  other  in  his  dotage  and  mental  imbecility,  can  scarcely  be 
held  responsible  for  the  extent  of  the  falsehood,  to  which  he  has  signed  his  name. 

Having  ihua  disposed  of  his  aasaulta  upon  the  general  character  of  the.  Institute,  we 
briefly  notice  his  individuat  attacks.  As  tothe  eSarge  that  his  comfort  was  disturbed  while 
in  the  school,  by  the  encroachment  of  another  prefassor,  there  is  no  foundation  whatever 
for  the  assertion.  It  is  true  that  a  private  course  of  lectures  on  chronic  diseases  was  siven 
by  Prof.  King,  and  attended  by  students  belonging  to  the  class ;  and  the  additional  tacili- 
itics  for  medical  knowledge,  which  might  thus  bo  afforded  by  additional  private  courses  of 
lectures,  have  always  been  regarded  by  the  Faculty  as  a  valuable  appendage  and  attraction 
of  the  Institute.  Nor  would  any  other  member  of  the  Faculty  have  objected  to  truly  sci- 
ontific  medical  lectures  upon  any  department.  No  Professor,  unless  besotted  by  ignorance, 
jealousy  aud  the  consciousness  of  his  seientific  deficiencies,  would  object  to  students  acquir- 
ing any  knowledge  from  books  or  lectures  in  addition  to  that  which  he  could  give  them  ; 
atid  the  fact  that  Dr.  J.  made  so  furious  personal  attacks  upon  Dr.  King  and  thn  members 
o!  his  class,  furnishes  a  striking  evidence  of  his  own  consciousness  of  mental  inferiority, 
aud  his  determination  to  tyrannize  overall  who  were  not  willing  to  confine  their  knowledge 
to  the  narrow  limits  of  his  own.  When  Dr.  King  introduced  subjects  to  his  class  connected 
with  the  departments  of  other  Profeesors  not  a  word  of  comment  or  disapprobation  was  ut- 
ie-ed  by  any,  for  it  would  be  contrary  to  tbe  fundamental  character  of  a  liberal  school,  to 
wish  to  reetrict  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  in  any  direction,  or  to  confine  pupils  to  the  dicta 
of  any  professor.    WlMt  better  evidence  could  be  given  that  Dr.  J.  was  entirely  destilnte 
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of  the  libenl  ipini  whiok  ought  to  be  eheriihed  hy  wttj  prof«aor  of  a  roformttor/ 
achooli 

The  contemptible  remarlu  ahoat  the  reUtioDs  between  Prof.  Buchanan  and  the  mem- 
b#ii  of  hit  elajMs,  could  hare  originated  only  in  a  mind  so  etnllified  by  paltry  jealousy r 
and  afariciout  meannen»  as  to  be  iocapable  of  comprehending  the  simplest  propositiona 
in  the  English  language.  While  Prof.  Buchanan  is  denonneed  on  the  one  hand  for  intro- 
daeing  the  physiology  of  the  bnin  into  his  regular  course  of  lecture^,  he  is  still  more  fun* 
onsly  abused  because  he  did  not  introduce  subjects  entirely  foreign  to  hiB  department  a> 
commonly  nnderstood«  and  snpendd  all  the  higher  doctrines  of  Phrtnolosy,  Pneumatology, 
Mesmerism,  etc.,  which  he  regarded  as  non-esaential  to  Physiology,  and  the  Institutes  of 
Medicine,  and  whieh  he  taught  in  a  private  course,  at  the  Mechanica'  Institute  to  citizens 
aod  students,  who  desired  to  become  acouainted  with  such  subjects.  The  members  of  the 
class  know  yery  well  and  unanimously  declare,  that  the  eourse  of  lectures  upon  Physiology 
and  the  Institutes  of  medicine,  prescftied  nothing  but  a  practical  and  demonstrable  system 
of  Physiology  and  Pathology,  giviog  a  solid,  philosophical  foundation  to  the  peeulisr  doc- 
trines of  the  Eclectic  system.  Nor  was  there  any  species  of  doctrine  or  science,  taught  by 
Prof.  Buchanan  in  his  private  course  in  the  citv,  which  would  not  have  been  received 
with  jdeaanre  and  gratification  by  the  class  in  his  regular  collegiate  course,  had  ^time 
permitted  the  introduction  of  those  extensive  collateral  sciences. 

The  extreme  eagerness  of  Dr.  J.  to  assail  the  physiological  teachings  of  Prof.  Buchanan, 
leads  him  to  denjr  that  his  physiological  discoveries  and  doctrines  were  ever  endorsed  by 
the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  and  its  late  professor  of  Practice,  Dr.  Morrow.  In  refer- 
ence to  this,  it  is  sufficeot  to  say  that  Dr.  Buchman  wss  invited  by  Dr.  Morrow,  to  become 
•  professor  in  the  Institute  when  he  was  known  to  him  only  as  a  discoverer  and  teacher  of 
Anthzopology.  He  was  invited  to  occupy  that  dqiartment  in  the  Institute,  and  taught 
his  doctrines  and  discoveries  publicly  uid  privately,  with  the  full  approbation  of  Professora 
Morrow  and  Hill,  from  whom  there  never  proceeded  during  an  intimacy  of  several  jfcara, 
the  slightest  breath  of  disapprobation  or  even  the  most  delicate  hint  that  the  course  pur- 
sued by  Prof.  Bochanan  was  in  any  manner  objectionable,  or  could  possibly  be  modified 
in  any  manner  with  advautage  to  the  Institute.  So  far  from  expressing  any  dinpproba- 
tion,  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  were  fully  endorsed  by  the  Eclectic  Medical  Jour- 
nal, of  which  Dr.  Morrow  and  himself  were  the  joint  editors,  and  were  most  emphati- 
cally set  forth  and  endorsed  in  the  different  circulars  of  the  school,  which  were  adopted  by 
the  aoanimous  action  of  the  Faculty,  and  went  forth  to  the  world  with  the  signature  of 
Dr.  Morrow  as  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  What  more  public  and  emphatic  endorsement  of 
the  seientiiic  discoveries  of  Prof.  Buchanan  could  possibly  be  required)  Had  the  assertions 
of  Dr.  Jones  been  made  in  the  lifetime  of  Dr.  Morrow  an  immolate  investigation  would 
have  been  demanded,  and  the  Facultv  rc<|uested  to  express,  themselves  in  a  still  more  decided 
manner,  as  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Physiulogical  department  of  the  Institute — ^but  the  full 
and  emphatic  endoiaeraent  of  the  physiological  doctrines  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  made  by  the 
Faculty  in  the  most  solemn  and  positive  manner,  was  conceived  by  him  to  be  all  that 
any  one  eoold  desire.  Drs.  Morrow  and  Hill,  being  the  sole  vitality  of  ,the  Institute, 
and  both  having  given  publicly  and  privately  their  generous  and  coraial  support  to  the 
pbysiological  teachings  ef  Dr  Bachauaii,  the  opinions  of  minor  members  of  the  Faculty, 
were  «:ait:ely  the  subject  of  a  thought.  The  language  of  Dr.  Baldridge  wu  entirely 
friendly  and  complimentary,  although  as  a  mere  cypher  in  the  Institute,  his  opinions 
would  not  have  bean  asked.  Dr.  Jones  though  vigilant  in  financial  matters,  had  modesty 
enough  to  leave  all  matters  of  literature,  science,  and  philosophy  to  the  disposal  of  other 
meoibers  of  the  Faculty,  and  upon  all  such  subjects  was  regarded  a  a  cypher.  Dr.  Oil* 
Ter,  belonnrinff  to  the  Old  School  Allopathic  party,  was  openly  oppMed  to  every  peculiar 
doctrine  taught  in  the  Institute,  and  did  not,  therefore  attempt  to  interfere  with  its  pe- 
culiar policy  and  doctrines.  Profs.  Gatchell  and  Rosa  who  became  members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty during  the  lifetime  of  Dr.  Morrow,  were  decided  supporters  of  the  philosophical 
teachings  of  Prof.  Bnchanan,  and,  indeed,  Prof.  Gatchell  having  a  thorough  master}'  of 
the  Mibifct,  tanght  the  same  doctrines  and  discoveries  himself  whenever  it  fell  in  his 
way  to  do  so.  In  this  harmonions  position,  the  subject  remained,  the  phyMological  doc- 
trines  of  Prof.  Buchanan,  being  as  thoroughly  endorsed  by  the  Institute,  and  as  much 
i  Jen  tilled  with  the  course  as  the  doctrines  of  any  other  chair  in  the  school ;  while  the 
vie«9  of  Prof  Buchanan  in  reference  to  the  philosophy  of  medical  science  and  the  princi- 
pie»  of  medical  reform,  were  not  only  approyed  by  the  Institute,  but  were  incoi-porated 
without  the  slightest  modification,  into  tnc  platform  of  the  National  Eclectic  party,  and 
remain  to  the  present  day  the  acknowledgeu  standard  of  Eclectic  principles  tnroiighout 
tlie  IJniti-d  States. 

If  during  the  entire  period,  since  the  foundation  of  the  Institute,  Dr.  Jones  has  enter- 
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tained  aajr  opiaion  at  all,  in  reforODce  to  the  fonctioiu  of  the  brain,  (of  which  he  knowa 
little  or  nothing.)  and  if  he  has  always  entertained  the  lame  jealous  opposition  to  the  teach- 
ings of  Prof.  Buchanan,  It  is  a  little  remarkable,  that  he  should  never  have  dared  to  breathe 
a  word  of  disapprobation  of  the  doctrines  within  the  knowledge  of  Dr.  B.  until  the  subject  of 
his  own  expulsion  gave  him  a  peculiar  stimulus  to  thought.  The  truth  is,  tlie  ignorance  of 
Dr.  J.  upon  all  subjects  relating  to  literature  or  science,  excepting  a  certain  routine  of 
medical  facts,  renders  him  equally  averse  to  scientific  investigation  and  incapable  of  grasping 
any  subject  of  a  philosophical  nature. 

His  personal  abuie  of  Prof.  Bickley  is  grossly  false,  as  it  is  entirely  untrue  that  Prof.  B. 
was  ever  hissed  hj  any  portion  of  the  class*  The  superior  mental  activity  and  eloquence  of 
Prof.  Bickley;  hu  vastly  more  extensive  range  of  knowledge,  hie  fluent  and  Incid  delivery, 
and  the  greater  amount  of  knowledge  comprised  in  his  course,  being  duly  appreciated  by 
the  cla»S)  constitute  a  sufficient  expUnation  of  Dr.  Jones'  attack  upon  his  qualifications. 

Yet  after  all  what  baa  been  aecompliihed  by  this  wretched  intriguer  7  Having  gcone  over 
to  the  enemiei  of  the  school,  he  now  represents  the  Institute  as  having  declined  in  conse- 
quence of  its  rejection  of  the  imbecile  Baldridge,  and  declined  stiU  &irther,  in  consequence 
of  the  expulsion  of  himself;  thus  falsifying  the  public  records  of  the  Institute,  as  any  one 
ean  see,  by  referring  to  past  catal(^ues,  that  the  class  of  the  Institute,  after  the  departure  of 
Prof.  Baldridge,  was  greater  than  any  preceding  class,  since  the  commcneement  of  the 
school,  while  the  present  class  sreatly  exceeds  any  class  ever  assembled  in  Clnciuiiati ;  and 
•a  far  from  having  been  reduced  by  Ihe  expulsion  of  Jones,  tho  number  in  actual  attendance 
really  increased,  while  the  harmony, patriotism  and  the  reformatory  zeal  of  the  class  became 
more  decided  and  cordial,  resulting  in  a  liberal  subscription  of  about  sixteen  hundred  dollars 
to  aid  in  the  proposed  enlarsement  of  the  Institute, 

An  equally  happy  effect  has  been  produced  upon  the  Faculty,  by  relieving  them  from  the 
sncumbraace  which  weakened  their  attschment  to  the  Institute.  And  the  establishment  of 
Au  Eclectic  Hospital,  projected  and  arranged  by  the  remaining  members  of  the  Faculty, 
without  the  slightest  co-<^eration  iu  any  manner  of  Dr.  Jones,  (who  sought  to  know  nothing 
about  it,  exeept  that  he  should  be  free  from  pecuniaiy  responsibility)  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  benefits  connected  with  this  most  salutary  surgery — ^the  amputation  of  a  gangrened 
jnember  of  the  Faculty,  whom  the  most  active  and  energetic  measures,  known  in  Eclectic 
medicine  could  not  save  to  our  body  corporate.  The  ffcntlest  anodyne  persuasion,  the  moat 
restorative  pecuniary  stimulants,  the  moftjgentle  emollients  of  patience  and  conciliation,  the 
anost  wholesome  tonics  of  firmness  and  energy;  the  most  powerful  antiphlogistics  of  homely 
And  unqualified  truth,  and  ihe  most  potential  eautery  of  legal  and  moral  authority,  having 
isiled  to  subdue  the  disease,  amputation  alone  became,  in  the  opiaion  of  the  entire  faenlty, 
"the  onlv  remedy  that  would  save  the  Institute ;  and  the  skillful  and  expeditions  application 
of  the  knife,  by  our  intelligent  and  worthy  Trustees,  has  accomplished  all  that  could  pos. 
sibly  be  deaired ;  the  wound  is  already  healed,  and  the  patient,  our  beloved  Institute,  restored 
to  a  state  of  firm  and  elastic  health,  while  the  malarious  odors  of  a  mortified  and  decouw 
>poaing  member  are  infecting  the  neighborhood  in  the  shape  of  scurrilous  pamphlets,  and 
giving  the  best  evidence  to  the  medical  world  of  the  absolute  necessity  ana  the  successfni 
•result  of  the  operation.  B. 


Tm  SruNo  SiasiON. — Out  friend*  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  the  Spring  session  of 
the  £.M.  Ins*itute  commences  on  the  first  Monday  of  March,  with  better  arrangementa 
than  we  have  ever  before  enjoved,  for  imparting  thorough  instruction  during  that  season. 
Do  not  permit  young  men  to  be  deluded  by  the  thousaud  falsehoods  set  afloat  in  flying 
rumors  by  a  traitor  and  condemned  slanderer.  B. 


Mark  thk  Traitors  ! — ^^  hen  Prof  Bickley,  in  reply  to  the  slanderous  tiradea  of  Dr. 
5ones,  agaiust  the  Institute  from  which  he  had  beea  expelled,  denouaeed  him  ai  an  Arnold 
and  a  Judas  Iscariot,  he  performed  but  an  act  of  justice,  which  will  be  ratified  by  all  ae  it 
now  is  by  all  who  understand  the  case  correctly.    A  similar  fate  awaits  his  co-operators  if 
he  can  retain  any  in  his  service,  aud  if  we  can  find  with  a  search  warrant  a  single  p!i>  si- 
cian  who  will  acknowledge  when  questioned  that  he  was  p:eaeut  at  the  secret  caucus  of  Dr. 
Jones,  and  that  he  approves  the  slanderoos  pamphlet  just  issued  by  Dr.  J.,  we  shall  not 
fail  to  pay  our  respects  to  any  designing  traitor  iu  the  camp  of  Eclecticism.     The  fol- 
lowing letter  is  from  Dr.  Kyle,  a  physician  who  has  recently  settled  in  Cincinnati,  aud  xvho, 
'knowing  nothing   about  the  affairs  of  the  Institute,  allowed  himself  to  be  entrapped  jn^o 
the  i)osition  of  Secretary.    There  aae  no  otfaei*   names  than   those  of  Dr.  Kyle  and  Dr. 
■Baldridge  appended  to  the  pamphlet: 
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CiNciiTNATi,  Fcbrttai7  21, 1853. 

BmvpKS  E.  M.  JouBHAi/—  Gentlemm :  Desiring  to  occupy  a  proper  poeition  before  the 
medieal  profeeeion  uxi  the  oommunity,  I  deem  it  doe  as  well  to  myselA  aa  to  all  the  par- 
ties  concerned,  to  make  the  followin|p  atatements  in  reference  to  my  relation  to  the  meet* 
ing  of  Eclectic  pkmicians  held  in  this  city  on  the  evenine  of  the  7th  inat.,  and  whose 
DioeeedinffB  have  oeen  pablished  in  pampnlet  form.  Of  tne  expulsion  of  Prof  L.  £, 
Jones,  I  bad  not  even  heard  until  a  few  days  prior  to  the  nieht  of  the  Conyenti<m : 
and  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  difficulties  between  th)  said  rrof.  L.  £.  Jones,  1  had 
no  knowledge  or  information,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  other  than  what  was  impsrted  at 
the  meetijig  after  ita  organization  and  which  was  ordered  to  be  incorporated  with  its 
pfooeedinga.  In  acting  aa  Secretary,  I  did  not  intend  to  endorse  upon  mv  own  respon- 
sibiliTy  or  perianal  knowledge,  the  staiements  contained  in  the  puoliahea  proceedings, 
but  only  toe  correctness  of  the  report  of  the  proceedings  themselves.  The  members  of 
the  meeting  and  not  the  Secretary,  are  responaible  for  Uiem  if  they  be  erroneous,  orexag- 
gerated,  or  untrue. 

In  ibrwacding  this  communication,  I  am  actuated  by  no  other  desire  than  that  of  doing 
joatiee  to  myself— to  the  parties  concerned — and  to  the  cause  of  truth.  In  conclusion,  per- 
mit me  to  assure  you  tliat  it  will  alwaya  afford  me  mere  pleasure  to  keal  than  to  foment 
divisions  in  the  ranks  of  our  beloved  and  cherished  Eclecttciinn,  and  to  subscribe  myself 
reapectfullv  yours,  etc.  S.  KYLE,  M.  D. 

r.  8. — As  I  have  been  frequently  asked  the  question  how  many  Cincinnati  practicing 
phyaicians  were  at  the  meetmg,  I  can  only  aay  that  I  recognized  two  ocsides  Dib.  BaJcf 
lidge  and  Jones. 


Ajiotbek  Falsshood  Nailed  to  ths  Coumtek  —Dr.  L.  £.  Jones,  after  pursuing  a  treach- 

eroos  course  of  secret  hostility  against  his  associate  professors,  has  finally  endeavored  to 

drag  them  down  to  his  own  degraded  level  of  treachery  and  intrigue,  by  assertions  in  his 

pamphlet  that  these  profeesors  had  been  secretly  denouncing  their  colleague.  Dr.  Buchanan, 

tfaas  aeekiiuE  to  ahelter  his  own  infamy.    He  says: 

^'  That  Professor  I.  G.  Jones  sod  four  members  of  the  Faculty  have  often  ridiculed  Prof. 
Buchanan^  views  aa  wild  and  visionary,  and  that  they  have  repeatedly  been  heard  to  ex- 
praaathe  opinion  that  his  teaching  waa  absolutely  tn/uriaiM  to  the  reputation  Biid  proeperity 
of  the  school,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  dieoountenancedand  discontinued,^* 

The  truth  is.  Dr.  Buchanan  and  the  remaining  members  of  the  Faculty  are,  and  alwaya 
have  been  entirely  harmonioua;  and  there  ia  not  one  who  woukl  not  spurn  the  thought  of 
pbfdng  so  traacheroos  a  part  Dr.  Jonee*  real  grievance  waa  that  the  remaining  membera 
of  the  Faculty  would  not  assail  Dr.  Buchanan  as  he  desired,  but  had  vastly  more  respect 
for  Dr.  Buchanan  than  for  himaeif.  Henoe  his  outburst  of  indignation  against  Prof,  ^ler- 
wood  for  speaking  to  the  claas  in  commendatory  terma  of  Dr.  Buchanan  and  his  course  of 
ectnras. 

The  eoly  membera  of  the  Faculty  whom  he  baa  dared  to  name  as  yet  in  this  foul  accusa- 
ion  are  VtoL  I.  G.  Jonea  and  Prof.  J.  King.    The  foUowing  ia  their  response  to  the  charge ; 

CoLtTKBUS,  February  18,  1853. 

Ikar  Sfi^l  am  in  receipt  of  youra  of  the  16th,  and  in  reply  will  simply  state  that  Dr. 
JonM,  nor  any  other  peraon,  haa  ever  heard  me  say,  that  your  ^*  Teaching  was  abeolutely 
injunoos  to  the  reputation  of  the  school,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  dieeountenanced  and  die-' 
romtimued^'"  for  the  best  reaaon  in  the  world,  that  I  have  neither  said  nor  thought  any  such 
thing. 

Yoo  undoTitand  my  views  in  relation  to  some  of  your  epiritual  theories,  but  aa  they,  aa 
for  aa  I  am  aware,  were  no  part  of  your  Teachinga  aa  one  of  the  Faculty,  there  waa  no 
ooeaaion  for  reference  to  them  in  that  connection. 

I  have  not  seen  nor  heard  any  thins  from  L.  E.  Jones,  or  his  pamphlet;  I  do  not  know, 
therefore,  what  is  required  oi  me  in  the  premises :  but  this  I  will  say,  he  has  no  right  nor 
anthority  to  use  my  name  with  any  thing  he  may  think  best  to  pu(>U3n. 

Ia  haste,  yours  truly,  I.  G.  JONES. 

Fsrr.  J*  B.  BucH ARAM.— DBAS  Sii:  I  have  nerer  ttum^kt^  much  less  expressed  tbo  opinion 
that  yonr  teaching  was  **  wild,  rtsionary ,  and  Injurious  to  ih«  r«puution  and  prosperltv**  of  the 
Eelectte  Medical  Instltote,  nor  ^  that  it  oufbt  to  be  discountenanced  and  discontinued.'*  On  the 
eootraryt  I  consider  it  highly  advantageous  both  to  the  College  and  the  canao  of  Eclecticism,  and 
so  far  ai  I  am  concerned,  any  sutements  of  an  opposite  character  are  essentially  nntruei  and 
^oMie  chlflMras  of  aa  overburdened  and  highly  disappointed  brain.** 

Respectfully  Yours, 

CiaaaNATi,  Febrasry  91, 1853.  JOHN  KJNC. 

Tke  deaials  of  the  rsmalnlng  Professors  are  excluded  for  want  of  space. 
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In  addition  to  this  refutation  of  a  vile  calumny  we  might  introduce  the  statements  o€ 
Prob.  Morrow,  Hill,  and  Gatchell,  bat  as  Dr.  Mortow%  sentiments  were  shown  in  every 
areolar  issued  since  the  establishment  of  the  Institute,  and  in  tNi3  editorial  articles  of  this 
Journal,  it  is  needless  to  occupy  space  in  npeating  them  Dr.  HilPa  and  Dr.  Gateheirs 
sentiments  were  well  known,  and  a  recent  letter  from  Dr.  Hill  in  reference  to  this  very 
sulject  reiterates  his  approbation  of  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  and  contradicts  Dr. 
Jones^  misrepresentations  of  his  views  and  his  language. 


SsyTiiiBHTS  OF  THE  Class. — ^Ths  foUowing  proceedings  of  the  members  of  Prof.  Kinjjr^ 
private  class,  among  whom  we  recognize  yoing  gentbinen  of  superior  talent,  who  are  des- 
tined to  occupy  a  most  honorable  position  in  their  profession,  are  a  sufficient  exposure  of  the 
pitiable  mendacity  of  Dr.  Jones. 

A  similar  expression  of  sentiment  was  adopted  by  the  members  of  Dr.  Buchanan^  pri- 
vate, class  which  we  should  be  pleased  to  publish,  but  as  it  was  not  handed  to  us  in  time  we 
must  omit  it.    Thiir  expressions  conclude  with  the  opinion  that  Dr  Buchanan  and  hi)  sci* 
entific  discoveries  wilhbe  remembered  by  posterity  long  af^r  his  opponents  are  forgotten. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  students  who  attended  Professor  J.  Kins;^  course  of  private  lectures 
on  the  results  of  nis  experience  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  diseases,  held  in  the  hall  of  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Institute  on  the  evening  of  February  18th,  1853,  E.  H.  JJITaugh  was  ap- 
pointed chairmap,  and  Wm.  A.  Lbvanwat  Secretary. 

The  ibUowitig  resolutions  were  offered  by  Thomas  R.  Ward,  and  on  motion  were 
adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice: 

Setohtd^  That  we  view  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  of 
eii^ht  pages,  nurportiog  to  be  a  *^  report  of  the  proccMings  t  f  Eclectic  Phvsicians,  held  in 
Cincinnati  Feoruary  7,  1853,^^  and  signed  by  A.  H.  Budridge,  M.  l*.,  iresident,  and  S. 
Kyle,  M .  D.,  Secretary,  inasmuch  as  among  other  things  it  contains  erroneous  statements 
in  relation  to  this  course  of  private  lectures,  calculated  to  mblead  those  who  are  unac-^ 
quainted  wit  h  the  facts. 

Reaohed^  That  we  have  not  been  "  compelled"  or  forced  to  take  tickets  to  this  private 
course ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  Professor  King  was  solicited  by  us  to  deliver  said  course  of 
lectures  •  and  that  in  so  doing  we  acted  voluntarily  and  from  freedom  of  choice,  as  freemen 
are  privileged  to  do,  not  being  induced  to  attend  them  by  coaxing,  threats,  or  fear. 

Beaolved,  That  the  sum  of  two  doUare  each,  for  a  ticket  to  this  couree,  is  in  our  opinion  a 
small  matter,  and  so  far  from  considering  ourselves  duped  or  fleeced,  we  would  net  consent 
to  part  with  the  knowledge  therefrom  gained  for  fifly  times  this  amount. 

Resdosd,  That  so  far  from  being  injurious  to  the  cause  of  true  Eclecticism,  we  view  the 
delivery  of  this  private  course  as  highly  advantagous  to  every  Eclectic  Student  and  Phy- 
sician. 

Begolved,  That  Professor  Kin^  could  not  have  given  the  knowledge  contained  in  these 
private  lectures  without  interfering  with  his  chair  in  the  Institute ;  but  that  whenever  any 
portion  of  them  has  been  connected  with  his  reeular  lectures,  he  has  withheld  none  of  it, 
but  has  freely  and  cheeri'ully  made  it  known  to  all. 

Retohed,  That  in  these  private  lecmres  Professor  King  has  not  encrowshed  upon,  nor 
interfered  in  the  least  with  the  dapartme.it  of  any  msmber  of  the  Faculty  of  this  Institute. 

Res  iUed,  That  the  information  imparted  to  us  in  this  private  oourss  was  of  a  character 
which  Professor  Kin;;  was  not  '*  bound  to  make  known  in  the  chair  he  at  present  occupies; 
sndthat  si>  far  from  baing''  guilty  of  illegal  and  non- professional  acts,  frauds,  decepUons. 
etc.,  of  the  most  degrading  and  reprehensible  character,"  we  consider  only  those  railty  of 
the  above  acts  who  coitld  in  the  face  of  facts  have  the  unblushiiureffronteiy  to  publish  such 
statements  reUtive  thsreto;  and  those  calumniators  only  are  the  individuals  who '^should 
receive  the  censure  and  disapprobation  of  every  professional  man." 

Resolved,  That  the  above  resolutions  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Secretarv,  and  for* 
%karded  to  the  E.  M.  Journal.  E.  H.  WAUGH,  M.  D,  Chairman, 

Wm.  a.  Levanway,  Secretary, 
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Tbx  Teue  Policy  of  Eclectic  Refokmers.— The  object  of  those  who 
mre  engaged  in  the  effort  to  renovate  the  spirit  of  the  medical  profession,  is  not 
merely  to  advance  their  own  pergonal  interest,  but  to  labor  for  the  triumphant 
diffusion  of  truth,  even  if  public  blessings  require  to  be  purchased  by  a  partial 
sacrifice  of  individual  interests.  We  hold  it  to  be  self-evident,  that  the  corrup* 
tioD  of  medical  science,  which  has  rendered  it  so  inefficient  in  the  relief  of  dis- 
ease, has  arisen  from  the  predominance  of  selfish  motives  and  contracted  modes 
of  thought,  which  produce  a  stolid  indifference  to  philanthropic  improvements. 
Wherever  medical  conservatism  rulee  with  a  despotic  or  blighting  power,  we 
shall  find  the  moral  force  which  sustains  it  and  gives  it  strength,  to  be  the  most 

•elfish,  tyrannical,  and  ungenerous  passions  that  belong  to  human  nature . 
Among  those  of  generous  sentiments  and  expansive  intellect,  hunkerism  has 
no  existence ;  and  wherever  such  individuals  are  located  by  education  and  asso- 
ciaUon  in  the  Old  School  fraternity,  we  shall  find  them  guiltless  of  its  bigotry 
and  accessible  to  every  suggestion  for  reform.  If,  then,  the  success  of  re»orm 
depends  upon  the  noblest  elements  of  character,  and  subjugation  of  the  animal 
nature  to  the  higher  powers,  we  cannot  cherish  any  very  sanguine  hopes  of 
effecting  speedily,  a  thorough  and  perfect  reform.  On  the  contrary,  however 
t>okl  and  generous  the  effort  for  reform  may  be,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  same 
selfishness  and  animality  which  rule  with  undisturbed  sway,  in  the  old  school 
party,  will  cling  to  every  reformatory  movement,  lowering  its  character,  con- 
tracting its  senerous  sentiments,  relaxing  the  honesty  and  earnestness  of  inves- 
tigation, and  turning  its  high  aspirations  ioto  a  paltry  pursuit  of  wealth.  The 
selfish  elements  of  human  nature  are  too  active,  and  too  universally  diffused,  to 
cease  for  a  moment  to  exert  their  influence.  And  as  certainly  as  gravitation 
brings  down  the  bird  from  its  soaring  flight  when  it  ceases  to  use  its  wings,  so 
surely  will  the  movement  of  reform  flag  in  its  progress  and  sink  toward  the 
level  of  hunkerism,  unless  the  generous  impulse  and  self-sacrificing  zeal  which 
gave  the  first  impetus,  be  applied  to  aid  its  onward  motion. 

Thus,  it  is  commonly  found  that  sects  and  parties,  which  rebel  against  the 
dictation  of  older  sectarian  organizations,  cry  loudly  for  freedom  and  liberality, 
while  they  are  yet  struggling  tor  existence,  but  so  soon  as  they  acquire  power, 
they  fall  back  into  the  practice  of«ectarian  intolerance.  Protestantism,  although 
a  movement  for  liberty,  established  a  party  which  soon  became  intolerant  itself, 
and  the  Church  of  England  only  fell  a  little  short  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in 
its  zeal  against  dissenters.  Among  the  numerous  divisions  of  the  Protestant 
party,  the  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Campbellites,  Quakers,  Univer* 
salists,  and  Swedenborgiauii,  how  zealous  was  the  love  of  liberty  and  iiber- 
alitjr  in  the  origin  of  each  movement,  and  how  uniformly  has  each  sect  i.«  turn, 
aflef  gaining  a  successful  establishment,  become  decideUh'  sectarian  and  ready 
to  enforce  its  own  dogmas  in  a  spirit  incompatible  with  christian  charity!  Hence 
judicious  observers  have  apprehended,  from  the  first,  that  Eclectic  reformers,  in 
establishing  a  party  for  liberal  reform,  would  but  follow  the  common  example 
of  reformers,  and  whenever  thev  become  sufficiently  powerful,  would  rival  the 
Old  School  party  in  professional  intolerance,  and  become  equally  stagnant  in  a 
certain  monotonous  sphere  of  thought.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a 
tendency  exists — all  the  selfish  elements  of  human  nature  tend  to  realize  such 
predictions.  The  selfish  and  the  indolent  ever  incline  to  become  mere  routinists 
in  practice,  dogmatists  in  theory,  and  sneering  depredators  of  all  which  they 
are  too  sluggish  to  comprehend. 

The  question,  then,  arises,  whether  there  is  among  us  enough  of  the  disinter- 
ested zeal  which  originates  reform,  to  keep  alive  through  this  and  future  gener- 
ations, and  render  the  Eclectic  party  what  it  has  professed  to  be,  a  truly  progres- 
sive organization .  We  bolieve  that  there  is — that  Eclectic  reformers  generally 
aim  to  consUtute,  not  a  stagnant,  but  a  continually  progressive  party ;  a  party 
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in  advance  of  the  age,  and  never  slackening  its  speed,  or  losing  its  position  as 
the  *<  vanguard  of  the  armyJ*^  If  there  be  those  among  us  who  do  not  share 
this  progressive  s])irit, th:^y  arc  really  but  incumbrances. upon  the  party  who 
have,  accidentally,  by  the  force  of  association,  the  influence  of  persuasion,  or  the 
current  of  public  sentiment,  been  taken  away  from  their  natural  position 
in  the  ranks  of  hunkerisro,  to  cu-operate  with  the  liberal  movement,  to  which 
they  might  have  been  the  deadliest  foes,  had  their  earlier  education  and  asso- 
ciations been  of  a  different  character. 

We  may  be  over-sanguine  in  our  anticipations,  and  we  are  aware  thai  8om3 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Eclectic  party  is  already  settling  into  a 
conservative  and  illiberal  policy  ;  but  we  do  not  and  will  not  believe  so  severe 
un  aspersion,  until  we  shall  have  received  decisive  evidence  of  the  fact.  On 
the  contrary,  we  rely  upon  the  independent  Eclectic  party,  as  the  only  medical 
orgaMizHti*<n  now  in  existence  which  breathes  the  air  of  freedom,  or  which 
can  succeed  in  breaking  the  trammels  of  professional  bigotry. 

Among  all  the  measuses  of  medical  reform,  the  leading  rank  in  point  of  im- 
portance belongs  to  the  establishment  of  medical  schools,  which  are  the  great 
sources  from  which  the  strength  of  the  Eclectic  medical  profession  must  come. 
rr,  in  the  (establishment  of  medical  schools,  th^  leading  object  shall  t>e  mereit 
the  selfish  interest,  the  pecuniary  advantage  and  personal  reputation  of  those 
who  aspire  to  be  professors,  the  interest  of  our  noble  cause  will  certainly  be 
sacrificed.  There  are  many  who  would  eagerly  aspire  to  the  highest  positioa 
within  their  reach,  entirely  regardless  of  the  question  whether  they  were  qpal- 
ifiied  for  such  a  position  by  nature,  or  whether  they  were  competent  to  do  any- 
thing in  such  a  sphere,  really  beneficial  to  humanity.  It  is,  therefore,  by  no 
means  difficult,  to  induce  a  sufficient  number  of  individuals  to  consent  to 
announce  themselves  as  professors,  and  to  undertake  the  establishment  of  a 
medical  college,  no  matter  whether  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  be 
beneficial  or  not  to  the  public  interest  ;  and  no  matter  whether  their  own  edu- 
cation, talents,  or  personal  reputation,  are  calculated  to  reflect  honor  or  discredit 
upon  the  cause  which  they  espouse.  Hence  the  profession  has  continually  within 
itself,  like  constitutions  of  a  cancerous  diathesis,  elements  which  may  be  or- 
ganized into  a  new  morbid  growth,  destructive  to  the  health  of  the  entire  body; 
buiLling  up  fungous  institutions,  in  which,  as  the  individual  professors  have 
neither  learning,  talent,  nor  reputation,  the  entire  institution  is  but  an  object  of 
derision  to  opponents,  of  contempt  to  the  more  enlightened  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, and  of  dishonor  to  the  cause  which  the  institution  espouses. 

We  do  not  say  that  this  tmdency  to  fungous  growth  is  always  in  active  oper- 
ation; for  the  serious  difficulties  wliich  attend  the  organization  and  successful 
establishment  of  medical  schools,  are  sufficient  to  deter  those  who  have  not  too 
restless  an  ambition.  Still,  there  must  be  from  time  to  time,  abortive  efforts  to 
establish  schools,  which  redound  to  the  serious  disadvantage  of  the  cause.  Some- 
tim'^s,  a  professor  discarded  on  account  of  his  incompetence  or  inappropriate- 
ness  10  his  duties,  will  be  stimulated  by  his  pride  to  establish  a  school  upon 
his  own  basis,  and  prove  to  the  world  hiR  genuine  greatness.  In  other  cases, 
young  and  inexperienced  men,  unacquainted  with  the  labors  and  difficulties  of 
such  an  enterprise,  and  seduced  by  hopes  of  honor  and  pecuniary  profits,  may 
embark  blindly  in  an  undertaking  of  which  they  have  never  understood  the  dif- 
ficulties, until  they  have  been  instructed  by  a  shameful  failure,  and  learned  the 
important  lesson,  that  the  path  of  reform  in  teaching  is  not  the  path  of  profit, 
I'VPn  to  those  who  are  most  successful,  while  to  those  who  are  not  gifted  to 
command  success,  it  is  a  short  and  direct  road  to  embarrassment  and  ruin. 

Since,  then,  it  is  so  ea^y  for  the  credit  of  the  common  cause,  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  successive  establishment  and  failure  of  inferior  schools,  it  must 
be  the  true  policy  of  reformers,  to  concentrate  their  strength  upon  the  smallest 
number  of  schools  which  will  supply  the  demand  of  the  profession,  and  give  to 
them  the  h?arty  support  which  will  render  them  triumphantly  successful — ^render 
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their  diplomas  honorable  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  republic,  and 
lender  a  profeasorial  chair  sufficiently  honorable  to  command  the  services  of  the 
best  talents  that  can  be  obtained.  The  idea  ot  commanding  the  highest  talent 
by  an  ample  salary,  is  entirely  impracticable  in  the  cause  of  reform.  Nor 
would  those  whose  services  are  commanded  by  money  alone,  be  the  truest  or 
most  efficient  reformers.  The  honor  of  an  influentisl  position,  and  the  moral 
power  to  advance  the  cause  of  truth,  should  be  the  leading  inducements.  In 
this,  as  in  all  other  respects,  it  is  only  a  large  school  which  can  affi)rd  the  requi- 
site inducements  to  men  of  ability  and  disinterested  motives. 

Another  important  influence  of  large  schools,  is  that  of  promoting  profes- 
sional harmony.  When  a  large  number  of  young  men  are  educated  together^ 
there  is  a  greater  amount  of  harmony,  unity  and  co-operation  throi^hout  the  en- 
tire profession — unity,  of  sentiment,  and  harmony  of  nersonal  ftHshng.  Where 
many  schools  are  established,,  jealousy  and  mutual  recriminations  pnd  dis- 
paragements are  apt  to  arise,  and  the  strength  of  the  whole  party  ma>  thus  be 
consumed  in  intestine  warfare.  Schools  ot  an  inferior  character  will  naturally 
be  jealous  of  their  more  distinguished  neighbors,  and  instead  of  co-operating  to 
sustain  theHarmony  of  the  party,  and  advance  the  reputation  of  its  leading  in- 
stitutions, will  endeavor  to  sustain  themselves  by  disparaging  their  rivals,  circu* 
lating  slanderous  reports,  and  thus  endeavoring  to  rise  by  the  downfall  of  others. 
Such  a  cour&e,  if  successful,  could  only  end  in  mutual  degradation;  and  its  in- 
evitable effect,  in  any  case,  would  be  to  impair  the  moral  force  of  the  whole 
movement  of  reform.  The  panacea  for  all  these  evils,  which  can  alone  correct 
this  downward  tendency,  is  the  establishment  of  great,  flourishing,  and  power- 
ful institutions,  competent  to  give  dignity  and  reputation  to  the  whole  profes- 
sion,  and  to  concentrate  in  a  harmonious  body,  the  movement  of  reform.  Firmly 
believing  that  such  was  the  only  policy  which  would  meet  the  demand  of  the 
age,  we  have  ventured  upon  the  measure  which  at  first  few  were  willing  to 
sanction,  in  discarding  our  professorial  fees.  Believing  that  such  a  course  was 
right,  and  believing  in  the  sentiment  of  the  poet,  that, 

"  Ever  the  right  eome»  appennost, 
And  ever  is  jiutice  done." 

Our  success  has  filled  the  measure  of  our  hopes;  medical  teaching  is  concen- 
trated to  focal  points,  where  the  fire  of  reform  will  bum  as  a  blazing  beacon, 
and  not  be  scattered  in  smouldering,  half-extinguished  brands.  A  short  time 
since  we  had  an  increasing  number  of  petty  schools,  which  were  but  a  burden 
on  their  professors  to  sustain  them,  and  which  attracted  a  far  smaller  number 
of  pupils  in  all  of  their  combined  classes,  than  we  have  now  assembled  in  the 
halls  of  the  Institute. 

There  wee  two  reformatory  schools  in  Memphis — one  Eclectic,  and  one 
Botanic;  one  in  Louisville,  Eclectic;  two  in  Cincinnati,  Botanic;  one  in  Phila- 
delphia, Eclectic,  and  a  Botanic  Institution  promised:  two  Eclectic  schools  in 
the  Sute  of  New  York;  one  in  Massachusetts,  Botanic,  or  perhaps  Eclectic  in 
reality,  one  or  more  additional  schools  projected  in  the  State  of  New  York; 
one  chartered  in  Indiana,  and  a  movement  for  an  Eclectic  school  agitated  in 
the  State  of  Michigan.  Yet,  how  much  was  accomplished  by  all  these  organ- 
ized and  embryonic  schools?  Mutual  jealousv  was  undoubtedly  excited  and 
active;  but  the  sum  total  of  alt  their  classes  did  not  equal  the  present  class  of 
the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute. 

We  say  nothing  as  to  the  character  of  these  schools,  or  which  of  them  were 
worthy  or  unvs  ortiiy  of  the  confidence  of  the  profession;  we  merely  refer  to 
the  fact,  that  by  division,  discord  arose,  and  failure  followed.  Of  the  whole 
ten  schools,  how  many  are  now  in  existence?  None  at  Louisville,  none  in  In- 
diana, a  small  Botanic  school  at  Memphis,  a  small  Botanic  school  in  Cincin- 
nati, with  fifteen  or  seventeen  pupils,  a  single  Eclectic  school  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  with  thirty  students,  a  single  veiy  small  school  in  Massachu- 
setts, which  holds  its  sessions  in  the  spring,  and  a  school  in  Philadelphia,  of 
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which  we  have  heard  nothing  this  winter,  and  know  not  whether  it  is  in  opeva- 
tion  or  not,*  while  several  additional  schools  are  projected.  Of  the  whole  ten 
hat  four  or  five  survive,  and  even  these  an;  hut  feebly  supported.  Is  not  this 
alone  sufficient  evidence  that  the  seal  which  multiplies  schools,  was  a  mis- 
guided zeal,  and  that  but  a  small  number  of  schools  is  reallj  required  in  the 
present  state  of  the  profession?  Had  the  talent,  energy  and  resources  employed 
m  these  numerous  small  schools,  been  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  the  com- 
mon cause  by  some  more  feasible  pfain,  how  much  better  would  the  result  have 
been! 

There  are  other  evils  connected  with  this  multiplication  of  schools,  besides  the 
jealousies,  the  poverty  and  feilure,  and  the  entire  lowering  of  the  standard  and 
reputation  of  the  profession;  but  we  have  not  space  at  present  to  discuss  this 
euDJect  further. 

In  conclusion,  we  wouM  earnestly  advise  our  friends  to  abstain  from  giving 
any  countenance  to  future  efforts  to  sub-divide  unnecessarily,  and  weaken  the 
energies  of  medical  reform.  In  the  present  stag^  of  the  profession,  and  for 
some  time  to  come,  we  think  that  the  establishment  of  additional  schools  can 
be  prompted  only  by  selfish  motives,  and  by  visionary  designs  of  personal 
aggrandizement,  at  the  expense  of  the  welfare  of  the  common  cause. 

A  new  school,  which  is  not  needed  wh^n  the  older  institutions  are  not  fill.^d, 
can  be  of  no  earthly  utility  to  the  cause,  unkss  by  establishing  a  higher  standard 
of  knowledge,  talent,  skfU,  and  professional  attainment.  But  if  it  be  practica- 
ble to  establish  such  an  institution— if  superior  men ,  with  superior  resources 
for  the  promotion  of  Eclectic  medical  reform,  can  be  gathered  together  any- 
where in  our  countrv,  and  if  they  desire  an  opportunity  to  serve  the  cause  bet- 
ter than  it  has  already  been  done,  we  cheerfully  tender  our  pledge  to  vacate  our 
present  position,  and  surrender  our  post  with  whatever  advantages  or  reputa- 
tation  we  huve  toiled  for  years  to  acquire,  to  any  candidate  for  fame,  who  will 
be  equally  zealous  in  his  labors,  and  who  will  more  efficiently  promote  the  com- 
mon cause  It  shall  ever  be  our  aim  to  concentrate  in  the  Institute,  the  ie5t 
talent,  and  the  most  liberal  spirit  of  reform,  which  can  be  procured  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  republic.  If  better  men  can  be  presented  than 
those  who  are  already  at  the  post  of  labor,  they  need  but  demonstrate  their  su- 
perior powers  as  authors  or  teachei^,  and  we  are  ready  to  save  them  the  labor 
which  we  have  undergone,  of  building  up  a  school,  by  giving  into  their  hands 
one  already  soocessfuTly  established,  and  out-numbering  in  its  pupilage  all  bat 
the  oldest  and  vrealthiest  instituticms  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

P.  S.  The  above  was  written  two  months  since,  but  it  is  none  the  less  appli- 
cable at  the  present  time  As  to  the  projected  schools  at  Boston,  New  York, 
etc,  we  would  express  no  opinion  until  they  have  demonstrated  their  character; 
but  we  do  not  believe  such  enterprises  really  judicious,  unless  greater  resources 
of  all  kinds  are  brought  to  bear  than  we  suppose  to  exist. 

We  are  laboring  to  perform  a  duty  to  mankind,  and  we  shall  be  greatly  re- 
joiced, whenever  the  talents  and  success  of  other  individuals  in  the  field  of  true 
reform  will  justify  us  in  leaving  the  field  to  them,  resigning  our  positions,  and 
resorting  to  other  pursuits  more  Tuciutive  and  more  con'iucive  to  personal  repu- 
tation. 

2d  P.  S.  We  kam  from  an  authentic  source,  that  the  school  projected  and 
partially  established  by  Dr.  Beach  at  Boston,  in  which  anatomy  was  to  be 
taught  without  dissection,  and  diplomas  to  be  conferred  (by  some  authority 
borrowed  from  New  York)  "  without  any  formal  examination,"  and  without 
reference  to  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  medical  study — ^has  resulted  in  a 
miserable  and  disgraceful  failure — ^to  the  dishonor  of  medical  reiorm.  The 
sooner  such  attempts  to  establish  mere  diploma  shops  for  quacks,  are  exploded 
the  better  for  the  community.  B. 

*  We  have  since  heard  there  ware  a  few  stodents,  whether  5^  10,  or  15  we  cannot  say. 
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TULLY'S  MATERIA  MEDICA. 
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We  have  just  read  the  first  two  numbers  of  "Materia  MedUca, 
or  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics,"  by  Williant  Tully,JM[.  D., 
and  to  say  the  least  of  it,  it  is  well  calculated  to  excite  observa- 
tion and  reflection  in*  the  profession  generally.  It  has  always 
been  maintained  by  us,  that  he  who  makes  mankind  think  and 
investigate,  whether  his  doctrines  be  defensible  or  not,  is  truly  a 
benefactor;  because  the  agitation  he  excites  is  followed  by  inves- 
tigation, which  must  result,  more  or  less,  in  the  discovery  of  truth, 
or  a  useful  application  of  that  which  was  ppeviously  known.  But 
this  service  does  not  bound  the  utility  of  his  labor.  In  proportion 
as  he  excites  mind,  does  he  develop  brain,  and  increase  its  power 
of  acting  with  facility  and  ease.  In  this  wise  he  is  an  actual 
contributor  to  the  intellectual  power  of  his  country. 

We  can  not,  perhaps,  be  an  impartial  judge  of  his  doctrines, 
because  they  are  too  much  in  harmony  with  those  which  we  have 
entertained  for  many  years.  Having  other  leading  objects  of  in- 
tellectual pursuit,  we  never  attempted  a  systematic  investigation 
of  the  several  subjects  embraced  by  the  two  numbers  of  his  work 
which  we  have  just  read;  and  yet  similar  views  have  ever  gov- 
erned our  professional  opinions. 

We  feel  that  he  has  defended  the  subjects  which  have  gained  his 
attention  with  masterly  ability;  and  yet,  upon  some  of  them,  his 
merit  consists  in  the  support  he  has  given  them.  These  remarks 
are  particularly  applicable  to  "  Parts  of  the  system  acted  on  by 
medicines,"  and  the  "  Digestibility  of  medicines."  The  latter 
nibject  has  been  ably  handled  by  some  of  the  "  Quacks,"  but  of 
coane  he  never  read  the  productions  of  such  men. 

After  some  remarks  upon  mercurial  medicines,  he  says,  page  09, 
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(1)  *'  Bat  at  all  events,  (as  I  believe)  those  articles  of  medicine 
that  are  digested  alvirays  operate  more  kindlv  than  those  which 
are  not;  and  those  which  are  the  most  easily  digested  are  the 
most  kind  in  their  operation,  as  a  general  rule  at  least.  (2)  So 
far  as  this  goes,  I  think  it  furnishes  a  just  ground  for  prefening 
vegetable  medicines  to  those  which  are  of  mere  chemical  and  ia- 
oi^anic  origin,  or  those  which  have  a  metal  for  their  base,  or  those 
which  are  of  exclusive  mineral,  inorganic  origin." 

(3)  ^  I  have  long  been  satisfied,  as  I  have  just  said,  that  many 
of  the  disagreeable  and  unkind  operations  of  medicines  result  en- 
tirely from  their  difEculty  of  digestion,  or  their  absolute  indigesti- 
bility.  (4)  Certainly  many  of  the  disagreeable  and  unkind  oper- 
ations of  medicines  are  not  the  effects  of  any  of  those  powers, 
by  which  they  prove  medicinal,  or  in  other  words,  remedial  of  dis- 
ease. (5)  This  is  a  subject  that  is  well  worthy  of  consideration 
and  investigation,  and  one  lliat  should  be  studied  in  immediate 
connection  with  every  individual  article  of  the  materia  medica.  (6) 
If  these  views  and  opinions  are  correct,  the  disagreeable  and  un- 
kind operations  of /medicines  may  undoubtedly  be  obviated  in 
many  instances,  by  administering  them  generally  in  such  forms 
as  will  render  their  digestion  the  most  easy.  (7)  If  these  views 
and  opinions  are  correct,  it  will  doubtless  prove  to  be  the  fact  that 
what  is  so  often  maintained  and  inculcated  by  the  Quacks,  has 
more  or  less  just  foundation,  viz :  that  medicines  of  organic  ori- 
gin are  more  agreeable  and  kind  in  their  operations  than  medi- 
cines of  inorganic  origin,  because  they  are  more  digestible.  It 
will  not  prove,  however,  that  the  Quacks  arrived  at  this  conclu- 
sion, either  as  a  result  of  observation  and  experience,  or  as  a 
rational  and  logical  deduction  from  well-establisned  scientific  pre- 
inises ;  but  it  will  only  afford  another  example  of  that  sort  of  ac- 
cident, by  which  ignorance  and  rashness  may  sometimes  arrive 
at  a  true  and  reliable  result,  and  this  without  any  precise  accu- 
rate and  definite  knowledge  of  such  result,  or  of  its  practical 
utility  and  importance." 

It  has  ever  been  our  effort  to  practice  forbearance  and  justice 
to  every  living  thing,  as  tried  by  the  natural  laws  of  God's  provi- 
dence, and  therefore  we  feel  compelled  to  say,  that  while  we  ad- 
mire Dr.  Tully  as  an  investigator,  as  an  able  man,  and  while  we 
philanthropically  recommend  bis  journal  to  the  special  and  im- 
partial study  of  every  branch  and  individual  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, yet  we  as  candidly  declare  it  to  be  our  conviction  that 
that  portion  of  the  preceding  article  which  relates  to  Quacks  is 
out  of  place,  out  of  time,  and  pregnant  with  either  bigotiy  or 
cowardice,  and  therefore  we  desire  to  comment  upon  the  whole  of 
the  preceding  extract  in  review. 

(1)  Many  persons  may  have  observed  that  some  medicines  of 
inorganic  origin  did  not  operate  kindly  on  the  system,  but  Dr. 
Samuel  Thompson  is  the  first,  so  far  as  we  remember,  who  boldly 
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dettonnced  tBe  use  of  calomel  and  other  medicines  of  metalic  ori- 
gin, and  he  did  it  because  he  observed  that  they  did  not  only  act 
tmkindiy,  bat  in  many  instances  destructively.  So  far,  then,  as 
this  observation  is  concerned,  he  has  precedence  of  Dr.  Tally ; 
but  we  do  not  know  that  Thompson  ever  gave  any  other  reason 
for  denouncing  them  than  that  they  were  hurtful,  and  Dr.  Tally 
has  done  no  more,  except  to  suggest  that  it  may  be  on  account 
of  Aeir  indigeslibility,  but  he  does  not  know  this. 

(2)  He  thinks  that  this  discovery  (which  Thompson  made  long 
beibre  he  ever  thought  of  it)  should  induce  us  to  prefer ''  vegeta- 
ble medicines  to  those  which  are  of  mere  chemical  and  inorganic 
origin.*'  Thompson  did  not  only  come  to  this  conclusion,  but 
acted  upon  it,  and  labored  to  induce  all  of  his  fellow-men  to 
abandon  mineral  medicines.  Has  Dr.  TuUy  done  this?  No;  then 
he  is  behind  Dr.  Thompson. 

(3)  Hundreds  of  able  and  enlightened  men,  for  entertaining 
and  acting  upon  this  conviction,  are  now,  and  have  been  for  many 
yean,  called  Quacks,  by  all  those  who  have  not,  like  Dr.  Tully, 
investigated  the  subject,  and  we  may  strongly  suspect  that  he  has 
joined  them  in  the  cry  of  **  stop  thief,"  through  a  fear  of  being 
Buspected  as  one. 

(4^  If  you  do  not.  Dr.  Tully,  keep  up  the  cry  of  Quacks  upon 
all  those  who  agree  with  you  in  opinion,  you  will  speedily  bring 
upon  yourself  an  application  of  the  same  epithet,  for  such  senti- 
ments as  you  have  here  expressed.  Why,  sir,  ver}''  many  of  your 
brethren  would  not  give  a  fig  for  calomel  if  it  did  not  produce 
sore  mouth  and  destructive  tyalism,  because  it  gives  them  the 
credit  of  curing  a  disease,  although  it  may  cost  the  patient  his 
life,  by  the  one  they  created  to  save  him. 

(5)  We  attended  to  Xh€  first  clause  of  this  sentence  many  years 
since,  and  because  of  our  conviction  of  the  indigestibility  of 
many  mineral  medicines,  we  drew  up  this  rule  and  delivered  it  to 
medical  students,  as  the  leading  article  of  our  faith;  namely, 
that  '^  no  article  should  be  used  as  a  medicine,  the  inorganic  or  ul- 
timate elements  of  which  did  not,  normally,  constitute  a  part  of 
the  hotian  system."  We  founded  this  rule  upon  the  inference 
that  no  substance  could,  properly  considered,  be  remedial  in  its 
eflTects  upon  the  living  tissues,  when  entirely  incapable  of  being 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  any  one  of  them.  Being  normally 
foreign  to  the  human  body,  it  can  only  act  as  an  irritant.  Upon 
the  announcement  of  this  doctrine  (and  as  a  rule  of  action  in  the 
premises,  we  believe  ourself  the  first  to  adopt  and  to  proclaim  it), 
we  were  called — what  do  you  imagine,  sir?    When  you  have 

done  blushing  for  your  own  fears  and  «iw,  we  will  answer ^a 

Quack !  By  whom,  do  you  suppose,  sir?  By  those  with  whom 
we  had  previously  as^ociated;  by  those  with  whom  we  had  been 
educated ;  and  lastly,  by  those,  or  some  of  them,  who  signed  our 
diploma  in  the  halls  of  Transylvania  University,  when  in  the 
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zenith  of  its  glory.  By  the  application  of  our  rale,  aa  indicated 
by  the  second  clause  of  this  sentence,  yoa  can  save  yourself  firoin 
the  labor  of  experimenting  upon  every  article  in  the  materia 
medica;  exclude  at  once  every  one  that  our  rule  proscribes. 
All  are  not  equally  objectionable,  but  all  are  equally  indigestible. 

(6)  The  suggestion  contained  in  this  sentence,  appears  to  us 
as  peculiarly  singular.  We  can  hot  conceive  how  it  is  possible 
to  render  an  inorganic  element,  that  has  no  affinity  with  the  liv- 
ing tissues,  digestible  with  any  possible  aciljunant.  If  he  had  rrf- 
erence  to  medicines  of  organic  origin,  we  agree  with  him,  but  ne 
has  made  no  distinction ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  made  the  im* 
pression  that  his  Elusion  was  to  the  inorganic  medicines,  by  the 
connections  of  the  subject.  Mercury  and  arsenic  may  be  cooked 
with  the  most  digestible  substances,  and  then  coated  with  sugar, 
but  thev  are  still  inorganic  elements — still  as  capable  and  as  lia^ 
ble  to  do  mischief  as  before. 

(7)  Who  are  the  Quacks  to  whom  he  alludes?  Most  certainly 
those  who  have  done  just  what  he  supposed  to  be  preferable  to 
what  is  usually  done ;  namely,  those  who  have  abandoned  the 
use  of  all  indigestible,  inorganic  medicines.  He  has  not  exactly 
done  this,  but  he  appears  to  be  on  the  road  to  it ;  and  when  he 
shall  have  done  it,  tnen,  according  to  Old  School  definitions,  he 
will  be  a  Quack.  The  title  of  his  book  shows  that  he  set  out  to 
discuss  the  subjects  of  pharmachology  and  therapeutics ;  hence, 
as  Quacks  belong  to  neither,  it  is  just  as  much  out  of  place  to 
treat  of  them,  as  it  would  have  been  to  treat  of  light-houses  or 
fortifications. 

We  admit  that  the  impropriety  of  administering  the  indigesti- 
ble, inorganic  minerals,  as  medicines,  was  first  suggested  by  un- 
professional men.  But  a  sound  common-sense  and  extensive  ob- 
servation discovered  that  they  were  mischievous,  acted  unkindly 
upon  the  human  tissues,  and  that  the  organic  medicines  would  be 
better.  Dr.  TuUy  has  done  no  more ;  and  with  respect  to  this 
particular  subject  he  deserves  no  special  credit,  because  he  has 
only  proclaimed  what  a  Quack  proclaimed  before  him.  It  must, 
then,  be  admitted  that  his  allusion  to  Quacks,  in  this  coniyction, 
was  grossly  out  of  place. 

During  the  early  part  of  our  revolutionary  struggle,  the  Eng- 
lish government  treated  the  colonists  as  rebels ;  but  when  she 
proposed  a  treaty  of  peace,  she  received  them  as  enemies  ;  and 
therefore,  however  much  it  might  have  suited  both  time  and  place 
to  call  them  rebels,  and  to  treat  them  as  such,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, it  would  ceitai^ly  have  been  greatly  out  of  both  place 
and  time  to  have  called  and  treated  them  as  such  in  the  second. 
To  have  done  so  would  have  shown  that  she  did  Hot  enteitain  a 
proper  respect  for  herself. 

This,  as  an  illustration,  applies  in  the  case  before  us.  To  have 
called  Thompson  and  his  colaborers  Quacks  in  their  day,  nught 
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bave  been  tolerated  as  a  just  and  proper  application  of  the 
term;  but  the  case  is  now  entirely  changed.  Thompson  and  his 
colaborers  were  not  educated  men ;  Ihey  had  received  the  honors 
of  no  medical  school  of  good  standing,  nor  indeed  of  any  stand- 
ing. Bat  how  stands  the  case  now?  Those  who,  in  the  practice 
of  medicine,  use  only  digestible  medicines — which  Dr.  Tully  him- 
self admits  to  be  the  most  harmless  in  their  consequences — are 
either  graduates  of  distinguished  orthodox  schools  of  medicine, 
or  schools  founded  by  such  graduates,  in  part  or  in  whole.  And 
if  the  orthodox  schools  were  really  as  wise  as  they  are  learned, 
they  would  cease  to  treat  the  anti-iiidigesCible-medicine  profes- 
sors and  practitioners  as  Quacks,  but  as  rivils  and  equals,  as  the 
English  government  finally  did  the  colonists.  From  this  showing 
it  is  evident  that  the  Doctor's  application  of  the  epithet  Quacks, 
to  the  present  generation  of  Reformers,  is  as  much  out  of  time  as 
we  have  shown  it  to  be  out  of  jiace. 

We  do  not  know,  Doctor,  how  it  is  in  your  country;  but  here, 
tfie  epithet,  Quack,  has  no  point  and  inflicts  no  wound.  To  be 
called  one  in  this  country  is  a  recommendation  to  business  ;  for 
the  people  have  learned  that  those  who  are  called  Quacks  never 
give  in^estible  medicines,  and  therefore  they  employ  them  in 
their  families.  The  peoplelhere  are  too  practical  to  be  governed 
by  names ;  they  prefer  results ;  and  when  they  discover  more  stu- 
dents in  the  anti-indigestible-medicine  college,  than  in  the  other 
four  or  five  together,  tiiey  rationally  conclude  that  old  medicine 
has  lost  its  virtues,  if  it  ever  had  any,  and  that  new  medicine  must 
be  the  most  innocent,  as  you  have  admitted,  and  the  most 
efiicient. 

We  can  not  reconcile  the  idea  of  bigotry  with  Dr.  TuUy's  ability 
as  a  writer  and  an  investigator,  but  we  have  some  suspicion  that 
he  entertains  some  fear  of  his  orthodox,  conservative,  and  non- 
TOTogressive  friends,  and  therefore  he  has  bandied  the  epithet, 
Quack,  about  our  ears  as  a  feint.  If  this  were  your  motive.  Doc- 
tor, we  will  forgive  you ;  send  vour  work  to  your  digestible* 
m^cine  subscribers ;  many  of  them  regard  you  as  a  pretty  good 
Reformer. 

We  may  add,  that  we  have  been  very  credibly  informed  that 
Dr.  Tully  has  been  many  years  engaged  in  the  investigation  of 
the  organic  or  vegetable  medicines ;  and  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  judge  from  his  first  two  numbers,  we  are  decidedly  of  the 
opinion  that  upon  the  subjects  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeu- 
tics, he  will  shed  more  light  than  has  been  done  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiftv  yean  ;  particularly  with  regard  to  the  latter  subject. 
Through  the  same  authority  we  have  been  informed  also  that  he 
repudiates  the  use  of  the  lancet  in  medical  practice.  In  view  of 
this,  his  greater  partiality  for  the  organic  medicines,  his  long  devo- 
tion to  £e  subject,  and  his  high  order  of  talents,  everv  one  who  is 
ambitious  to  excel  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  snould,  in  our 
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opinion,  sabscribe  for  his  work.  Furthermore,  although  he  has 
virtually  called  us  Quacks,  we  are  informed  that  he  is  truly  lib- 
eral, as  we  might  infer  him  to  be  from  the  manifestation  he  has 
Siven  of  profound  erudition  and  investigation;  and  from  the  views 
e  has  advanced  we  may  truly  claim  him  as  a  colaborer  in 
great  professional  movement  of  the  age. 


»  » 


INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE, 

DEUVBRBD   BBPORS  THB   ECLBCTIC   MEDICAL   CLASS,  HOVBSiBBK  6,  IBSS, 

BT  GBO.  W.  L.  BICKLBT,  M.  D. 

GeHTLEMEH  of  THB  EcLECTIC  MSDICAL  ClASS: 

I  have  vexed  myself  not  a  little,  to  fix  upon  an  appropriate  subject  for  an 
introductory  lecture  and  have  finally  determined  to  enter  into  an  examinaticn 
of  Medical  Science — Ancient  and  Modem.  This  it  seems  to  me,  is  peculiarly 
appropriate,  as  it  will  accomplish  the  very  object  for  which  an  introductoiy  lec- 
ture is  intended.  As  deeply  interested  as  the  public  are  in  the  aeents  of  cure 
which  are  held  out  to  them— over  which  physicians  quarrel  and  mspute  as  re- 
gards superiority — around  which  so  much  mystery  is  hung  by  technicality  and  ob- 
Btruse  theory — it  can  but  be  both  acceptible  and  beneficial — but  a  discharge  of 
the  physician's  duty  to  set  apart  certain  appropriate  times  to  meet  the  members  of 
the  great  common  family  who  look  to  him  for  health.  It  is  but  his  duty  I  say 
to  meet  with  them  and  in  plain,  untechnical  hnguage,  endeavor  to  explain  to 
them  by  what  right, — ^upon  what  principles  he  expects  to  accomplish  so  vast  a 
good,  as  that  of  directing  this  strange,  and  wonaerfnlly  constructed  tenement 
of  vitality,  and  immaterial  spirit. 

This  course  seems  to  be  pointed  out  from  another  consideration,  viz.,  until 
a  svstem  is  partially  or  popularly  known,  the  public  are  hardly  properly  quali- 
fied to  pass  correct  judgment  upon  it. 

Its  merit  or  demerit  being  generally  determined  by  the  opinion  of  some 
leading  character  who  may  espouse  or  oppose  as  circumstances  may  flatter 
preconceived  opinions. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  in  a  great  measure,  that  all  new  discoveries  meet  with 
such  decided  opposition.  Men  engaged  in  the  propagation  of  old  views,  as  er- 
roneous as  they  may  be,  are  often,  and  indeed  generally  the  very  ones  to  whom 
the  great  mass  of  every  communi^  look  for  a  decision  of  its  merits.  This  ar- 
rangement is  decidedly  wrong — for  we  cannot  expect  men  to  acknowledge 
their  errors  so  readily,  or  abandon  their  vocations  to  make  room  for  something 
better.  While  men  continue  to  love  eminence  and  the  Almighty  dollar,  no 
such  acknowledgements  will  be  made,  except  in  a  few  isolated  cases,  where 
human  nature  is  under  the  influence  of  reason  and  moral  right.  These  being 
evident  facts  the  public  should  no  longer  depend  upon  the  *<  ipgi  dixiV*  of  any 
man;  especially  when  upon  the  issue  of  his  opinion  depends  the  weal  or  woe 
of  their  dearest  interests. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  regret  that  I  feel  myself  able  to  point  out  so  many 
striking  illustrations  of  premature  judgements  passed  upon  medical  science  in 
the  maanner  pointed  out  It  is  a  strange  and  remarkable  fact,  and  one  as 
shameful  as  true  or  strange,  that  not  more  than  one  in  twenty,  of  the  medical 
profession  investigate  and  study  for  themselves  the  merits  of  anything — de- 
pending on  others  for  a  stereotyped  edition  of  popular  sentiment.  In  view  of 
these  facts  I  have  thought  it  best  to  examine  the  medical  science  and  crudities 
of  the  Ancients  in  comparison  with  the  medical  tenets  of  the  19th  century. 

Living  in  an  age  remote  from  the  primitive  races,  it  is  impossible  to  trace 
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ivith  mfieieBt  deiwBelw  how,  when  and  bj  whom  agents  of  cure  were  first 
applied.  But  from  the  known  laws  ^verning  human  action,  and  from  analo- 
gy*  it  is  hot  fair  to  state  that  an  instinctive  dread  of  death  would  always  lead 
nien  to  h>ok  for  some  means  to  quench  the  fiery  fevers  of  disease—  to  allevi- 
nte  pain  iad  prerent  death.  Whether  these  agents  were  first  taken  from  Uie 
vegetable,  animal  or  mineral  kingdoms  can  hvdly  be  stated.  Yet  owing  to 
the  state  of  knowledge  at  an  early  day  in  human  existeace,  it  would  hardly  be 
sapDosed  that  they  were  derived  from  the  latter  to  any  extent. 

The  raging  uKHintain  torrent  or  the  placid  pool — the  fragrant  rose  or  the 
poieonoosupa^— might  either  have  been  the  fira(t4g«nts,  but  let  them  have  heer\ 
what  they  might,  it  is  qntte  probable  that  lihe  .i^ticles  employed  were  both 
simple  and  few. 

Animals  being  governed  by  a  higher  iasttnot  than  man,  and  the  latter  a  crea« 
tore  of  observation,  I  feel  justified  in  eaytng  that  man  in  his  search  for  re- 
meittea  to  alleviate  his  pain,  or  to  prolong  his  life,  woukl  have  been  tempted  to 
use  similar  agents  to  those  he  saw  animals  using  with  such  marked  success. 
Thus  following  the  example  •«£  the  common  dog,  he  might  have  used  the  grass 
on  which  he  walked  in  the  expectation  of  producing  emesis,  because  he  knew 
by  obflcnration  that  the  dumb  animal  usea  it  for  a  similar  purpose.  Then  by 
accident,  by  experiment,  and  by  observation,  man's  attention  was  first  turned 
to  agents  of  cure. 

And  it  matters  little  what  they  were  or  by  whom  applied.  A  careful  search 
into  the  musty  pages  of  the  irretrevahle  past,  could  lead  to  few  important,  or 
rather  essential  facts ;  such  labours  serve  only  to  please  the  mind  by  having 
something  with  which  to  contrast  the  present.  From  the  earliest  formation  of 
society  a  species  of  medical  science  has  been  in  existence.  Nor  is  there  much 
difference  in  the  general  plan  of  treatment  followed  bv  nations  remote  from 
each  other,  where  the  point  of  civilication  ih  the  same.  From  this  circumstance 
aloiio  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  all  nations — all  men  in  the  lowest  state  of  socie- 
tr*  nre  governed  by  certain  principles,  for  which  they  are  little  responsible.—- 
The  name  canses  operating  alike  on  all  races  and  ages  where  all  the  conditions 
are  the  same,  in  point  of  intelligence  and  experience.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
in  the  earliest  ages  of  medicine,  there  was  no  distinct  class  of  men  to  whom 
the  cure  of  disease  was  intrusted.  But  as  the  Priesthood  rose  and  began  to 
ooamaod  the  confidence  of  the  masses,  they  would  naturally  impart  to  these 
men  their  experience  and  call  on  them  for  advice  in  disease. 

The  very  character  of  Priests,  in  whatever  nation  or  age  they  have  or  may 
exist  is  that  of  commanding  the  confidence  of  the  masses,  who  suppose  them 
possessed  of  more  than  a  common  share  of  knowledge.  Likewise  it  may  be 
staled  that  as  the  mind  becomes  subject  to  the  thraldom  of  this  mysterious 
power  exercised  by  the  Priesthood — ^it  is  prepared  in  the  same  proportion  to  be* 
lieve  the  meet  absurd  statements*  if  made  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  readily 
understood. 

The  superstition  of  the  early  ages  fulhr  sustains  me  in  this  declaration.  Not 
only  ia  medicine  was  this  true,  but  in  Religion,  Philosophy,  Politics  and  the 
Arts. 

It  was  a  wise  arrangement  for  the  PrieUkood  to  be  also  intrusted  with  the 
temporal  as  weli  rs  the  spiritual  welfare  of  men  so  little  informed  as  were  the 
mass  of  the  human  race  for  the  first  3000  years  of  social  organization. 

They  were  the  depositories  of  a  greater  amount  of  knowledge  than  even  the 
Kings  to  whom  they  owned  allegiance ;  and  if  they  were,  compared  with  the 
present  ago,  medical  charlatans,  they  were  at  the  same  time  the  embodiment 
of  wisdom  when  compared  with  those  over  whom  they  wsved  their  mystic 
wand  of  incantation  and  ceremony. 

In  Efgypt — ^the  birth  place  of  science  and  art,  the  Priesthood  long  exercised 
their  rites,  and  the  bliniled  masses  bowed  in  submission  to  their  suggestions  or 
demaads ;  nevor  dreaming  that  their  own  minds  had  a  right  to  sever  the  shack- 
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les  of  priest-eraft  aod  sotr  into  the  regiona  of  onezpkrad  thoaght  to  whick 
knowledge  alone  can  direct  the  mind. 

From  the  Priests  of  different,  nations  the  healing  art  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
distinct  clasaof  men — who,hamg  no  other  visible  occupations,  exerted  them* 
selves  to  envelope  in  mystery  the  simple  practice  of  the  Priesthood,  so  as  to 
derive  emolument  from  their  profession.  Human  nature  in  its  ordinary  state  is 
selfish,  and  if  very  much  so,  human  woe  and  misery  are  forgotten  in  the  race 
for  fame  and  competence. 

The  transition  of  medical  science  from  the  hands  of  the  Priesthood  to  regu- 
lar Physicians  was  not,  however,  abrupt  or  sudden.  It  passed  from  their  hands 
into  those  of  the  Astrologers — presenting  a  beautiful  medly  of  sdenoe  and 
necromancy.  Even  at  the  present  day,  Priests  and  Astrologists,  contend  with 
scientific  men  for  the  laurels  of  the  healing  art 

To  the  enlightened  people  of  the  19th  century  it  sounds  a  little  like  fable  to 
relate  the  superstitions  and  absurdities  of  the  ancients;  but  it  is  yet  more  8tart«^ 
ling  to-  announce  that  there  are  a  million  traces  of  these  crudities  still  lingering 
like  evil  spirits  over  the  learned  theories  of  modern  times.  Though  we  de- 
nounce the  influence  of  the  stars  upon  the  laws  of  Pbynological  action,  and 
believe  not  in-  the  fate  of  constellations  glimmering  in  the  heavens  at  certain 
ttmes^— yet  in  this  last  half  of  the  19th  century  no  Physician  writes  a  prescrip- 
tion, without  at  the  same  time  affixing  to  it  a  sign  origionally  invented  by  the 
Astrologers  to  •represent  a  certain  constellation  of  stars. 

The  Astrologioal  Physicians  administered  certain  medicines  at  stated  sea* 
sons  of  the  year ;  supposing  them  capable  of  removing  from  the  system  cer- 
tain abnormal  influences  of  particular  constellations.  And  to  this  day,  we  see 
people  beine  bled  in  the  spring  and  fall  to  remove  certain  conditions  of  the  sys- 
tem induced  by  the  approach  of  those  seasons . 

The  articles  enteri I. g  into  the  Astrological  Materia  Medica,  were  gathered 
under  particular  sinis  and  at  certain  stages  of  the  moon's  phases— and  strange 
to  tell,  Turner  and  Culpepper  advise  the  same  thing  as  late  as  the  17th  centu- 
ry. The  ancients  recommended  coral  to  be  worn  around  ^tte  necks  of  infants 
as  a  preventive  of  sore  eyes,  flts,  &.c.  And  we  can  seldom  see  a  child  at  this 
day  whose  neck  is  not  entangled  in  a  string  of  coral. 

But  from  many  of  the  crumties  of  the  Astrologers  valuable  facts  in  medical 
science  have  been  deducted.  It  is  stated  that  the  rust  from  the  spear  of  TOspiktM 
is  a  cure  for  wounds  made  by»  a  spear.  It  was  thus,  perhaps,  that  Verdegris  was 
discovered  to  be  useful  in  surgeiy. 

The  efficacy  of  many  of  our  mineral  springs  was  no  doubt  discovered  from  an 
old  Greek  custom.  The  Greeks  were  in  3ie  habit  of  dipping  a  mirror  into  a 
well,  when  they  divined  some  mark  of  future  sickness  or  health.  Many  of  these 
superstitions  have  also  contributed, much  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  power 
of  mind  over  health*  On  this  power  immense  reputations  have  been  acquired. 
How  often  does  a  village  witch  effect  a  cure  where  medicine  has  failed.  Yet 
we  can  all  see,  at  this  age,  that  it  is  not  the  witch  who  effects  the  cure  but  the 
patient's  own  mind — his  confidence  in  the  witch  allaying  excitement  in  the 
nervous  system. 

The  agents  used  by  the  ancients  were  simple  ;  yet  equally  as  much  empiri- 
cism was  manifested  in  their  administration  as  attaches  itself  to  the  admiiiistra* 
ion  of  the  modem  materia  medica.  Disease  in  the  earlier  ages  was  more- 
simple  than  at  present ;  the  stamina  of  the  constitution  not  having  been  des- 
troved  by  the  transmission  of  poisonous  medication* 

The  bland  influences  of  a  healthv  dim  ate  and  a  simple  diet,  the  blessings  of 
(M>ntentment  and  wholesome  exercise,  the  wiki  scenery  of  maiden  nature,  and 
the  melody  of  its  music — all  seem  to  charm  the  senses  and  dispel  from  the 
mind  that  insatiable  appetite  which  impels  us  to  grasp  for  more.  Living  in 
small  communities,  having  but  little  intercourse  with  each  other,  knowing  but 
few  or  no  wants,  follov/ing  occupations  ministering  to  the  health  of  the  body 
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and  afbrding  material  for  thougffat,  the  ancients  would  naturally  require  but 
little  medication,  and  would  therefore,  aa  a  whole,  pay  but  little  attention  to  the 
rationality  of  the  art. 

Thus  the  profession  of  medicine,  or  the  art  of  prescribing,  became  partially 
hereditary.  To  gratify  selfish  ends  or  desires,  it  was  associated  with  the  most 
incomprehensible  absurdities,  accommodating  itself  to  the  Theocracy  of  the 
early,  and  the  Philosophy  of  the  middle  ages  ;  until  it  was  almost  criminal  to 
dispute  a  dogma  of  the  science — if  such  it  may  be  termed.  The  long  acknow- 
ledgement of  an  error  is  very  apt  to  render  its  eradication  difficult.  For  it  is 
much  easier  to  persuade  men  to  defend  the  opinions  entertained  by  their  ances- 
tors than  rssist  in  their  overthrow. 

But  medical  science  in  the  eariy  ages  progressed  slowly  ;  the  views  of  one 
age  being  transmitted  to  another  wiUiont  having  called  in  question  their  cor- 
rectness. 

Human  society  is  progressive ;  but  yet  the  current  of  that  prosression  is,  in 
the  first  instance,  lihe  the  smooth  and  s^owTy-moving  rivni^ts  of  &e  MiBsissiopi, 
which,  rising  in  a  region  spread  out  in  vast  plains,  the  little  branch  hardly  has 
its  Burifaee  rippled,  and  you  would  almost  duubt  its  mobility  ;  but  it  is  soon  joined 
by  other  rivulets  and  these  uniting  with  others,  soon  grow  into  creeks,  and  de- 
scending into  a  more  uneven  country  are  joined  bv  other  creeks  which  now 
well  into  rivers,  and  these  uniting  with  others  finally  pour  their  rushing  wa- 
era  into  one  deep  channel,  gaining  velocity  and  strength  in  its  progress,  till 
the  sweeping  current  bears  down  all  before  it.  It  can  be  no  longer  confined  but 
sweeps  onward  to  its  own  free  ocean  with  a  power  defying  human  opposition. 
So  with  the  progress  of  society.  At  first  it  is  but  the  requirements  of  bodily 
nutrition  that  induces  action— 4nit  self  preservation.  Eventually,  however, 
the  care  of  individuals  is  extended  to  families,  and  then  to  tribes.  Their  wants 
become  more  numerous  and  greater  exertion  is  made  to  supply  tliem.  These 
tribes  are  then  incorporated  into  nations — ^when  their  wants  are  yet  more  nu- 
merous and  urgent,  and  the  mind  begins  to  pour  forth  its  power,  and  its  ideas — 
increasing  in  a  ratio  proportionate  to  external  circumstances,  till  mounting 
above  all,  and  over  all,  it  spreads  its  wings  in  flight  for  the  unexplored  regions  of 
distant  space,  mingling  with  spirits  and  contending  with  the  Gods  for  superior- 
ity. 

But  for  ages  this  progress  was  necessarily  small.  Superstition  was  sooit 
assisted  by  credulity,  and  through  the  exertions  of  selfish  or  ambitious  bigots 
a  thousand  errors  were  palmed  upon  the  worid  for  the  eradication  of  which 
ages  were  requisite. 

If  we  look  carefully  into  the  past  and  present  sta'.e  of  society  we  shall  have 
little  trouble  to  discover  that  certain  casts  have  ever  prevailed.  Hie  world  was 
never  purely  Democratic— distinct  classes  have  always  existed,  and  always 
must,  until  men  shall  know  no  law,  but  the  law  of  love.  Kings,  Priests,  Law- 
yers, Doctors  and  Soldiers,  all  exist  now  as  they  have  ever  done,  because  the 
maaaee  have  forgotten  or  neglected  the  immutable  laws  of  nature.  If  all  men 
were  patriots,  no  Kings  could  pollute  human  nature  by  trampling  in  the  dust 
the  verr  rights  of  man. 

If  all  men  would  be  guided  by  the  ever  blessed  spirit  of  love  which  emanates 
from  the  Godhead,  and  which  rules  high  above  aH  moral  laws,  we  riiould  need 
no  priests.  If  all  men  were  willing  to  render  unto  their  neighbors  that  which 
their  neighbors  of  right  should  have,  we  should  need  no  lawyers;  if  all  men 
woaM  live  according  to  the  laws  which  an  all  wise  God  instituted  when  he 
breathed  into  organ'c  matter  the  spirit  of  immortality,  surely  we  should  want 
no  physicians,  and  lastly,  if  Kings,  Priests,  Lawyers  and  Doctors  did  not  exist 
as  a  necessity,  and  the  masses  of  the  human  race  were  properly  imbued  with 
the  principles  of  abstract  justice,  the  blood  stained  banner  need  not  again  be 
unfurled  to  float  in  triumph  over  the  fall  of  nations  and  the  obliteration  of  na- 
tionalities.   But  the  laws  of  nature  have  been  violated — ^men  have  net  bee» 
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governed  by  love,  the  world  ia  corrupt,  and  society  so  organized  that  all  these 
profeBBions  seem  now  to  be  as  essential  as  are  husbandmen  and  mechanics.— 
Progression  in  society  and  an  increase  and  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  are 
daily  lessening  the  Importance  of  Kings,  Priests,  Doctors  and  Soldiers.  The 
spirit  of  republicanism  after  breathing  the  fetid  atmosphere  of  king-craft  for 
near  six  thousand  years,  is  becoming  extensively  diffused;  and  from  the  grave 
of  Washington  a  voice  has  gone  forth  shaking  to  their  very  foundatians,  the 
thrones  and  empires  of  a  thousand  vears  standing.  Yes!  wherever  America  is 
known,  Washington  and  political  liberty  have  become  watchwords  grating  upon 
the  ears  of  tyrants,  and  dictators,  with  all  the  terrors  which  the  slave  hears  in 
the  echo  of  his  chains  on  the  prison  wail. 

The  glorious  doctrines  of  Nazareth  uttered  1800  years  ago,  now  bef?in  to 
awaken  a  new  pulsation  in  the  hearts  of  sinful  humanity,  and  Laymen  have 
risen  and  demanded  of  the  Priests  by  what  auUiority  they  attempt  to  think  for 
others  ?  Like  results  are  seen  in  other  connections,  but  it  is  my  place  to  fol- 
low the  profession  of  medical  science,  to  inquire  how  much  it  has  separated 
from  the  mysteries,  the  superstitions  and  incantations  of  the  fathers  of  art. 
Ah  !  could  the  scroll  of  past  time,  representing  men  and  things  as  they  were, 
be  unfolded,  so  that  the  eye  by  a  rapid  glance  might  hold  in  review  the  things 
which  have  passed  fiorever,  I  fear  the  picture  would  be  too  familiar  to  flatter  oor 
pride  or  vanity. 

I  fear  that  we  might  stiU  see  kings  and  priests  in  council,  while  doctors  ait 
brooding  in  darkness  over  a  plan  to  force  the  admission  of  their  merits  upon 
the  public,  of  whom  they  are  a  constituent  part.  But  in  tracing  the  immutable 
truths  written  in  unfading  letters  on  such  an  imaginary  scroll,  I  need  nut  trace 
the  history  and  the  external  influences  of  medicine  as  it  started  from  the 
mighty  conception  of  Hypocrates — ^nor  need  I  tell  you  how  ^culapius  was 
converted  into  a  god  of  Physic  by  the  superstitious  gratitude  of  the  Greeks, 
or  how  the  healing  art  was  transmitted  down  throu^  the  JGsclapiades,  how 
the  wise  sages  consulted  the  oracles  for  instruction  in  prescription.  Nor 
need  I  refer  to  the  schools  of  Cos  and  Gnidos,  to  show  you  where  medical  sec* 
tarianism  first  rose.  How  Chrysippiu  opposed  both,  and  built  up  a  new  sect 
called  Empirics.  I  need  not  go  back  to  the  foundation  of  the  Alexandrine 
school,  and  point  out  Erasistratus  and  Herophilus  as  being  eminent  in  ih  ^ 
science  during  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies;  nor  need  I  inform  you  that  from  the 
foundation  of  that  school  a  continued  fetid  has  divided  medical  men.  I  need  not 
enter  into  an  incjuiry  to  learn  whether  the  Sicilian  physician,  Acron,  or  Serapi- 
on,  of  Alexandria,  were  the  first  great  propounders  of  liberal  reform  I  need 
hardly  review  the  history  of  Celsus,  Archagathus,  Asclepiadea — their  doctrines 
or  success;  but  it  would  be  desirable  to  enter  inio  an  examination  of  the  me- 
thodism  of  Themison,  a  physician  of  liberal  sentiment  and  expanded  views  of 
the  art  of  curing.  After  Themison,  Thepalus,  who  called  himself  the  conqueror 
of  Physicians,  fi^es  darkly  on  the  scroll  before  us.  About  this  time,  the 
Pneumatio  and  Episynthetic  or  Eclectic  schools  became  known,  each  number- 
ing  among  their  members  many  superior  men.  In  connection  with  each  sect 
I  may  mention  the  well-known  names  of  Areteus  and  Archigenes.  The  for- 
mer, a  liberal  Pneumatic;  the  latter,  a  man  of  deep  learning  and  research,  and 
the  most  successful  physician  of  his  times.  The  writing  on  the  scroll  of  the 
past  is  so  plain,  that  I  may  condense  enough  remarks  in  a  short  period  to  fur- 
nish an  outline  genealogy  of  Medical  Philosophers.  And  to  show  that  these 
men  were  deserving  of  notice,  I  need  only  refer  to  the  fact,  that  Galen,  a  pupil 
of  the  Alexandrine  school,  and  the  next  on  the  list  of  great  men  of  the  past, 
actually  wrote  two  hundred  volumes,  which  were  text  books  to  the  profession 
for  twelve  hundred  years.  Ssxtus,  surnamed  Empiricus,  from  belonging  to  the 
school  of  that  name,  was  the  next  most  learned  man  to  Galen,  during  the  rein 
of  the  Emperor  Aurelius.  But  medicine  began  to  extend  the  boundaries  by 
which  it  had  heretofore  been  hemmed  in,  and  we  find  the  Arabians  disputing 
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with  the  Gieeks  for  superiority.  The  first  eminent  Arabian  nhysician  of 
\%'hom  we  have  any  account,  was  an  Alexandrian  priest  called  Ahrun.  Two 
centuries  after  Ahrun,  Serapion,  of  Damascus,  became  extensively  known,  yet 
he  met  not  a  little  opposition  from  Alkhendi  who  applied  geometrical  propor- 
tion and  musical  harmony  to  doses  of  medicine. 

About  the  same  time,  Rhazea,  the  chemist,  flonrished,  and  was  followed  by 
Avicenna,  the  most  popular  physician  of  his  times;  and  whose  works  were  re- 
sided as  authority  till  about  two  centuries  ago.  Following  these,  we  see  Al- 
bucasis,  the  eminent  surgeon,  commanding  attention  and  wielding  a  popularity 
almost  as  great  as  that  of  Avicenna.  Avenzoar,  a  Spaniard,  wrote  in  the 
Arabic  language,  and  may  be  classed  with  the  Arabian  physicians.  Averoes 
was  the  la^t  noted  character,  springing  from  the  Saiacenic  school,  which  had 
flourished  during  the  dark  ages  of  Europe.  To  the  zeal  of  the  Arabians  we 
are  indebted  for  the  writings  of  the  Greek  physicians.  But  here  ends  the 
science  and  men  of  the  ancients,  and  we  view  through  dim  clouds  the  rays  of 
budding  science  in  Europe.  How  melaucholv  is  it  to  look  back  and  see  their 
proud  cities,  structures,  and  monuments  crumbling  to  dust  under  the  destroying 
finger  of  time  !  How  painful  1o  think  that  these  men,  brothers  of  one  profes- 
sion and  age,  hated,  peraecuted,  and  reviled  each  other  merely  for  opinion's  sake ! 
The  glory  and  names  of  the  mighty  monarchs  of  past  ages,  at  whose  feet 
millions  of  human  beings  bent  in  supplication,  are  remembered  no  more;  but 
the  name  of  a  Hippocrates,  a  Galen,  and  an  Avicenna,  are  written  in  fiery 
coronals  upon  that  eternal  banner  floating  over  the  temple  of  fame. 

From  the  fall  of  the  Saracenic  school  in  the  12th  century,  to  the  15tb, 
Earope  was  wrapped  in  the  most  degraded  ignorance,  caused  principally  by 
religious  and  political  influences  not  necessary  to  be  examined  by  me.  The 
Crusades  done  much  but  undone  more.  The  wild  enthusiasm  awakened  in 
Europe  in  the  12th  century  prepared  the  public  mind  for  a  ready  submission  to 
priest-craft ;  and  the  titles  or  Doctor  and  Monk  became  blended  into  one ;  the 
priesthood,  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  the  masses,  ex* 
erted  themselves  to  prevent  a  spread  of  knowledge,  aestorting  the  practice  of  Giu 
leninto  a  mere  astrological  art  pretending  to  do  everything  by  supernatural  means. 

The  establishment  of  the  colleges  at  Belogna  and  Paris,  in  the  13th  century, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  comer-stones  of  that  immense  intellectual  edifice,  the 
area  of  which  now  occupies  so  much  European  territory.  The  first  and  most 
easily  enlightened  people  of  Ihirope  were  those  of  its  southern  kingdoms ;  the 
inhabitants  of  whicn  had  been  in  closest  communication  with  the  Asiatics.  I 
refer  to  Italy,  Spain,  Greece,  Turkey  in  Europe  and  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Franks.  The  Byzantine  Empire  became  the  principal  seat  of  learning  during 
the  prevalence  of  those  Theocratic  revolutions  which  produced  such  vast  deso- 
lation in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 

Mondini  of  Bologna,  about  the  year  1316,  introduced  into  the  teachings  of  the 
univervity  of  which  he  was  a  professor,  the  study  of  Human  Anatomy.  About 
the  same  time  a  literary  star  rose  in  Britain.  This  was  Gilbert  Angli  canus  ; 
who,  though  surrounded  by  ignorance  and  superstition,  wrote  a  compend  of 
medicine — ^much  tinctured,  however,  with  the  scholastic  sylogisms  of  his  age. 

The  capture  of  Constantinople  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Byzantine  Empire 
drove  the  learned  men  whc  had  congregated  there  back  into  Italy,  with  their 
worlds  of  wealth  in  a  few  folio  volumes. '  The  influence  which  these  men  ex- 
erted on  the  destinies  of  civilization  was  important ;  for  they  found  the  people 
npe  lor  improvement,  and  by  exciting  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  they  prepared 
be  pablic  mind  still  more  to  appreciate  their  real  condition  and  demanci  reform. 

Martin  Luther  saw  the  favorable  moment,  and  girdin?  himself  in  the  armour 
of  truth,  he  touched  the  tender  chords  of  a  million  throbbing  hearts,  vowing  to 
be  free  in  thought  or  grind  in  dust  the  Papal  throne.  To  his  call  for  assistance 
the  winds  bore  back  the  glad  tidings  that  all  was  ready — ^that  suffering  and  de- 
graded humanity  was  determined  to  be  free  in  thought  and  free  in  speech. 
The  very  hills  that  rose  around  him  sent  into  his  ears  an  echo  that  startled  the 
lajy  monks  from  their  lethargy,  and  severed  the  shackles  of  a  million  ilaves. 
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The  dazzling  genias  of  a  Faust  began  to  glimmer  and  send  rays  into  the  dark 
places  of  earth  by  the  invention  of  the  printing  press.  We  catch  the  lightnings 
and  Dlay  with  them  as  the  child  woula  with  a  wreath  of  smoke.  But  Faust 
caught  thought — ^painted  it  quick  as  imagination  upon  a  blank  sheet,  and  start- 
ed it  upon  its  bright  mission  of  inteUigence. 

Then  the  Crusades,  the  Reformation,  and  the  art  of  printing  prepared  the 
public  minds  of  Europe  for  the  truths  of  science. 

Europe  thus  prepared  advanced  rapidly.    Colleges  sprung  up  simultaneons- 

Sin  a  number  of  places.  Among  those  devoted  to  medicine,  the  first  ^fter 
e  destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  Salerno — ^the  next  Montpelier,  and 
then  the  Universities  of  Vienna  and  Paris.  Medical  schools  were  also  estab* 
lished  about  the  same  time  in  Padau,  Milan,  Rome  and  Naples.  The  medical 
department  of  the  British  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  established 
through  the  influence  of  Linacre  who  had  travelled  extensively  in  the  South 
of  Europe. 

Chemistry  had  now  made  considerable  advances,  and  as  it  could  not  be 
reconciled  to  the  Galenic  Theory,  the  medical  profession  were  divided  into 
two  sects,  the  Galenists  and  Chemists. 

From  among  the  chemists  rose  Paracelsus,  who  declared  he  had  discovered 
the  Elixir  Vitea  or  universal  panacea.  The  Chemical  Physicians,  notwith- 
standing the  fulure  of  the  Elixir  of  life,  still  maintain  their  existence  as  a 

sect— the  last  and^most  Physiological  of  them  ,being  perhaps  the  learned  and 
scientific  Justus  Leibig. 

The  followers  of  ualen  formed  themselves  into  a  separate  school  which 
Ihey  denominated  the  Hippocratean.  Their  Materia  Medica  was  simple,  and 
derived  principally  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Materia  Medica  of  the  Chemist  embraces  the  most  powerful  and  dangeroos 
mineral  agents.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  the  chemical  physician  ex- 
perienced,  they  increased  into  a  numerous  and  popular  body  of  men.  The 
principal  sects  in  medicine  during  the  16th  centuiy  were  the  Ualenists,  Chem- 
ists and  Anatomist.  These  sects  each  contributed  to  improve  medical  science 
and  perhaps  none  more  than  the  Anatomist. 

The  anatomical  researches  led  to  an  explanation  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  bv  Harvey  ;  absorption  by  Asseli,  Rudbeck  and  Bartholine  ;  the  relation 
of  the  lungs  to  the  hesrt  by  Malpegi  and  others.  The  mysteries  of  chemical 
theories  were  cleared  up  by  the  genius  of  a  Boyle,  and  the  master  mind  of 
Sydenham  rose  like  a  bright  sun  over  medical  science,  whose  touch  was  but 
to  beautify.  During  the  17th  century  Burelli  advanced  the  doctrine  ol  iairo 
mathematics,  or  the  doctrine  of  applying  mathematical  calculations  to  the 
functions  of  organs  both  in  health  and  disease.  It  is  astonishing  what  rapid 
progress  was  made  by  this  new  and  imposing  theory. 

About  this  time  the  chemist  advanced  the  theory  of  fever  which  was  sup- 
posed to  originate  in  an  acid  condition  of  the  humours,  and  therefore  to  be 
cured  by  alkalies.  The  doctrine  of  the  mathematicians  and  chemists  absorbed 
the  attention  of  medical  men  until  the  other  sects  were  nearly  vanquished. 

In  the  midst  of  this  engrossment  of  opinion  by  mathematicians  and  chemists 
Van  HdmorU  acquired  some  eminence,  and  his  original  ideas  being  followed 
out  by  Stahl  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  new  sect  called  vitalists.  The 
leading  doctrine  of  the  vitalist  was  that  all  motions  and  functions  of  the  body 
were  produced  and  sustained  by  an  unknown  vital  principle.  Thus  'after  the 
mechanical  doctrine  of  Hippocrates  had  stood  firm  as  the  rock  of  ages,  for 
upwards  of  30  centuries  Stahl  succeeded  in  demonstrating  its  error  and  sub- 
stituting a  new  theory  if  its  place.  Among  the  followers  of  Stahl  we  find 
Hofiinan  a  celebrated  Pathologist  whose  writings  are  quite  numerous.  In  the 
atter  part  of  the  18th  century  we  find  Bmrhaave  flourishing  on  the  page  of 
medical  history,  followed  by  Haller  the  father  of  physiology.  Then  we  have 
Cullen,  Brown,  Darwin  and  Wyatt,  each  with  pecul'ar  systems. 
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Throu^ioatthe  remainder  of  the  18tb  centarjr  medical  science  continued  to 
progreea  under  tLe  direction  of  De  Hean,  Morgagni  and  others.  But  gentle- 
nen,  we  have  altered  the  era  of  American  medical  science,  which  may  he 
divided  into  three  periods.  The  first  before  the  revolution.  The  second  'till 
the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  and  the  last  from  1826  until 
the  present  time,  (1852.) 

The  profession  in  the  first  period  cannot  however,  flatter  our  vanity  at  the 
present  day ;  for  though  from  the  sound  of  the  white  man's  footstep  upon 
Ocracoke,  the  bank  of  the  James  river,  and  upon  the  Plymouth  rock,  the  march 
of  intellect  has  been  upward  and  onward ;  yet  our  profession  for  a  long  while 
was  cramped  in  by  circumstances  which  tended  to  develope  the  professions  of 
Law  and  Divinity,  while  our  own  progress  was  retarded. 

Let  me  run  briefly  over  the  history  of  American  medical  science,  promising 
only  to  notice  the  more  prominent  men  and  events  connected  with  it.  Though 
the  means  for  acquiring  information  upon  this  subject  are  sufiicient  for  a  vohi« 
minous  work  no  one  seems  to  have  thought  that  such  a  labor  would  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  profession  in  the  United  States. 

The  physicians  of  Europe  could  see  but  little  attractions  in  the  wild  woods 
of  America,  and  hence,  the  clergy  being  the  most  learned  persons  in  the  colo- 
nies except  the  governors,  had  charge  of  the  healing  art,  and  we  find  two  of 

these  engaged  in  dealing  out  medicine— I  refer  to  two  Governors  Winthrop. 
One  of  these  was  Gov.  of  Connecticut,  and  actually  wrote  several  communica- 
tions on  medicine  for  the  Royal  Society  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

Most  of  the  earlier  Physicians  were  either  graduates,  or  had  been  instructed 
at  European  institutions,  and  accordingly  their  practice  was  much  the  same  as 
Europeans  at  the  same  age.  f 

Shippin  and  Morgan  of  Philadelphia,  were  the  most  eminent  men  in  the 
profession  in  this  country  previous  to  1768.  However,  Dr.  John  Mitchell  of 
Virginia,  had  written  much  on  the  yellow  fever  of  1737  to  1742,  even  before 
Shippin  and  Morgan  became  so  extensively  known.  It  was  from  the  sugges- 
tions of  Mitchell  that  Rush  was  lead  to  the  free  use  of  purgatives  in  the  yellow 
fever  of  1773.  * 

Dr.  Rush  acquired  most  celebrity  of  any  physician  in  the  first  era  of  Amer- 
ican medicine,  and  the  whole  of  his  popularity  seemed  to  rest  upon  his  success 
in  the  treatment  of  the  yellow  fever  of  1793. 

Mercufy  was  first  used  in  this  country,  in  inflammatory  complaints  by  Dr. 
Douglass  of  Boston.  But  the  most  important  event  to  be  noticed  in  the  first 
era  of  medicine  in  this  country  is  the  introduction  of  the  practice  of  inocula- 
tion in  1721  by  Cotton  Mather.  Dr.  Mather  communicated  to  the  physicians  of 
Boston  tite  experiments  which  had  been  made  in  Turkey  and  England ;  but 
with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Boyleston,  the  whole  medical  profession  headed  by 
Douf  lass  opposed  it,  and  public  indignation  was  so  h«gh  that  Dr.  Mather  and 
Dr.  Boyleston,  were  both  in  danger  of  losing  their  lives.  Dr.  Boyleston,  how- 
ever, deserves  much  credit  for  ms  conduct  in  the  matter,  as  he  inoculated  his 
own  children  and  servants  before  he  tried  it  on  others.  This  was  one  of  the 
numerous  instances  where  the  most  beneficial  discoveries  have  been  opposed 
by  men  ignorant  of  their  merits.  The  state  of  medicine  during  the  earlier 
yean  of  colonization  was  not  elevated  ;  as  Smith  the  historian  of  New  York 
says:  **  Few  physicians  among  us  sre  eminent  for  their  skill."  Among  the  ear- 
ly colonial  physicians  none  were  mere  eminent  than  those  of  South  Carolina: 
Bull,  Moultrie,  Linning,  Chambers  and  others,  are  yet  known  to  the  profession. 

Bard  and  Middleton  of  New  York,  and  Jones  of  Long  Island,  stand  prominent 
in  medical  science  at  this  period.  About  this  time  we  find  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  exerting  a  powerful  influence  under  tiie  auspices  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Boyleston,  Mitchell,  Morgan,  Gardener,  Winthrop,  Paul  Leverett, 
Dodly,  Brattle,  Mather  and  Rittenhouse  were  elected,  during  this  period,  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  from  which  we  may  presume  they  were 
well  informed  men. 
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The  first  medical  college  was  estab  Itshed  at  Philadelphia  in  1766.  Dra. 
Morgan,  Shippen,  Kuhn  and  Rush  were  the  first  Professors.  New  York  soon 
followed  the  example  of  Pennsylvania,  and  established  a  medical  college.  The 
New  York  college  conferred  the  first  degrees  of  M.  D.  on  Saranei  Kissam  and 
Robert  Tacker. 

The  second  era  in  American  medicine  is  not  characterized  by  any  remarka- 
ble events  not  well  known  tfaroogh  the  channel  of  civic  history ;  and  I  pass  to 
the  last  era,  which  is  characterised  by  the  establishment  of  several  new  schools, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  doctrines  of  Thompson,  Hydropathy,  Uo- 
mmpathy  and  Eclecticism.  Eclectic  practitioners,  had,  however,  existed  since 
medicane  was  a  science ;  for  every  physician  who  picked  out  what  he  thought 
best,  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  Eclectic.  But  this  body  of  men  did 
not  form  themselves  into  a  systematic  sect  until  daring  the  last  period  under 
consideration.  The  first  properly  organized  Eclectic  medical  school  was 
founded  at  Worthington,  by  Drs.  Morrow,  Jones  and  others.  But  there  was  no 
school  so  organized  and  situated  as  to  exert  a  commanding  influence  upon  the 
public  mind  until  the  establishment  of  the  Cincinnati  Eclectic  Medical  Institute. 
A  broad  platform  of  liberal  principles  was  adopted  and  the  name  Eclectic  was 
chosen  to  illustrate  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  philosophy  of  the  school. 
This  word  is  not  well  underf  tood  by  the  public,  and  for  this  reason  I  beg  to  de- 
fine it :  Eclectic,  as  applied  to  medicine,  means  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is 
good  or  worthy  of  confidence.  It  contends  for  the  right  of  appropriating  to 
itself  truth,  wherever  found—- discards  no  fact  until  it  has  been  duly  examined. 
It  renounces,  with  unspeakable  scorn,  that  illiberal  spirit  so  often  manifested 
by  those  who  believe  themselves  the  only  representatives  of  medical  science — 
who  attempt  to  fetter  the  mind  by  forcing  the  adoption  of  a  particular  doctrine 
merely  because  that  doctrine  emanated  from  a  certain  source.  We  contend 
for  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  hold  in  utter  contempt  any  attempt  to 
deprive  us  of  that  right. 

As  was  to  have  been  expected,  when  the  liberality  of  Eclecticism  was  known, 
and  the  public  saw  the  success  which  attended  Eclectic  prsctice,  it  rose  rapid- 
ly into  faiipr,  and  the  Cincinnati  E.  M.  Institute,  which  was  called  a  den  of 
quackery  soon  after  its  establishment  in  1846,  and  of  which  the  prophecy  ran 
round  that  it  would  prove  a  failure,  has  now  a  class  greater  than  every  school  in 
this  city  combined. 

Thefste  of  Eclecticism  is  now  plain — it  has  planted  itself  in  this  city,  and  all 
the  opposition  of  enemies  cannot  uproot  it.  Ten  years  from  to-day  the  Cin- 
cinnati Eclectic  Medical  Institute  will  have  swallowed  up  all  the  other  schools 
in  this  city. 

But  the  age  and  times  in  which  we  live — here  let  us  dwell  for  one  moment, 
comparing  the  present  with  the  past. 

Three  thousand  years  ago,  medical  science  was  a  compend  of  superstition, 
bigotry  and  intolerance.  Two  thousand  years  ago  it  was  but  little  more  ad- 
vanced. One  thousand  years  ago  medical  science  began  to  evolve  some  of  its 
beauties ;  but  the  philosophy  of  the  sge  entered  the  field  of  physic  and  distorted 
its  features  into  a  thousand  hideous  forms,  which  to  admire  was  disease  and  to 
touch  was  death.  Two  hundred  years  ago  the  mighty  spirit  of  a  Harvey  was 
infused  into  it,  and  the  ponderous  old  machine  began  to  take  on  life  and  vitality. 
It  began  to  shake  ofif  the  mysticism  with  which  it  was  enveloped.  The  veil 
was  raised  and  a  few  chosen  spirits,  who  loved  truth  more  than  mammon,  were 
permitted  to  gaze  with  astonishment,  even  but  for  a  moment,  upon  the  divine 
features  of  the  hf  aling  art. 

A  change,  rapid  and  beautiful,  has  been  made  in  our  profession.  A  high- 
toned  spirit  of  liberalism  has  become  infused  into  it ;  and  in  place  of  remaining 
as  it  stood,  a  monument  of  past  absurdity,  it  now  begins  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of 
the  age — to  move  in  that  eternal  line  of  necessity,  commonly  called  progres- 
sion. 
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As  cfaemiBtry,  magnetism,  mechanics  and  the  arts  advance — ^as  they  shake 
from  themselves  the  shackles  of  ignorance  which  so  long  impeded  their  pro- 
gress— just  in  that  proportion  does  medicine  rise  triumphantly  over  the  prejudices 
of  the  times  to  that  elevated  position  which  its  very  character  unceasingly 
demands.  The  mysteries  and  technical  sophisms  of  the  middle  ages,  whose 
shadow  has  fallen  like  ghosts  upon  this  age,  are  now  like  the  crumbUng  Dy- 
nasties of  tyrant-ridden  Europe,  tottering  to  a  fall  from  which  resusitation  is 
impoesible. 

This  spirit  of  liberalism  is  coeval  with  education ;  hence  it  may  be  said 
Americans  are  the  most  intelligent  as  well  as  the  most  liberal  people  on  earth. 
The  orthodoxy  of  our  ancestors  is  carefully  weighed  in  the  balances  of  the  age 
and  the  times,  and  whenever  we  find  them  "  wanting,"  they  are  shrouded  and 
buried  in  the  vault  of  dark  oblivion,  to  be  raised  again  only  for  historical 
delineations. 


REVIEW  OF  "REPORT  OF  ECLECTIC  PHYSICIANS." 


BY   GEO.   W.   L.   BICKLEY,  M.    D. 


I  have  laying  before  me  an  eight-paged  pamphlet,  purporting 
to  be  the  "  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  Eclectic  Physicians, 
held  in  Cincinnati,  February  7, 1853 ;"  and,  as  I  have  been  made 
to  occupy  a  very  prominent  position  in  the  noted  pamphlet  under 
consideration,  1  am  only  acting  on  the  defensive  in  la}ring  before 
the  public  the  facts  which  have  elicited  the  "  Report  of  Eclectic 
physicians." 

When  organizing  the  faculty  previous  to  the  past  session,  my 
name  was  introduced  by  Professor  J.  R.  Buchanan,  as  a  suitable 
person  to  fill  the  Chair  of  '^  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  and 
Medical  Botany  ;"  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Insti- 
tute tendered  to  me  the  occupation  of  the  chair,  which  I  accepted. 

1  entered  on  tbe  discharge  of  my  duties,  on  the  15th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1852,  and  occupied  the  two  weeks  previous  to  the  opening 
of  the  regular  course,  in  delivering  a  short  course  of  preliminary 
lectures.  Until  I  had  entered  on  the  discharge  of  my  duties,  I 
was  a  stranger  to  all  the  Faculty,  except  Professors  Buchanan, 
Newton,  and  King,  with  the  last  of  whom  I  had  only  a  partial 
acquaintance.  I  occupied  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  course  in 
lecturing  upon  Botany,  so  as  to  enable  the  class  before  whom  I 
had  the  honor  of  lecturing  to  comprehend  the  technicalities  inci- 
dent to  descriptions  of  articles  embraced  in  the  list  of  Materia 
Medica. 

These  lectures  were  succeeded  by  about  fifteen  on  General 
Therapeutics — the  circumstances  which  modify  the  indications  of 
cure  and  the  action  of  medical  agents.  I  then  commenced  on 
Materia  Medica  proper,  and  treated  one  class  at  a  time  until  the 
whole  had  been  thoroughly  examined.  Before  considering  the 
special  agents  of  any  class,  I  invariably  delivered  one  or  more 
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lectures  on  their  **modusoperandiy^  and  carefully  pointed  out  all  the 
indications  which  called  for  their  use.  I  was  induced  to  adopt 
this  course,  because  it  was  most  natural ;  and,  without  some  such 
system,  I  should  have  followed  in  Ihe  footsteps  of  my  illustrious 
predecessor,  Professor  Jones,  and  commenced,  at  the  opening  of 
the  session,  with  a  budget  of  recipes  selected  from  "  Beach's 
American  Practice,"  ^*  Gunn's  Domestic  Medicine,"  ^  McKenzie's 
Five  Thousand  Recipes,"  etc. 

The  course  thus  adopted  was  Jiew  to  Professor  Jones ;  and,  as 
it  was  popular,  and  exhibited  my  scientific  attainments,  of  course 
Pt'ofessor  Jones  was  not  altogether  pleased,  inasmuch  as  it  placed 
him  in  rather  an  awkward  position* 

The  first  time  I  saw  Professor  Jones,  I  was  satisfied,  merely 
from  the  appearance  of  the  man,  that,  if  there  was  any  truth  in 
the  philosophy  of  Gall,  Spurzheim,  Combe,  and  Buchanan,  he 
must  be  a  very  selfish  man,  and  one  that  would  strive  to  make 
the  rest  of  the  Faculty  submit  to  him  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Institute.  So  dissatisfied  was  I,  that  I  stated  to  several  persons 
that  I  was  sorry  that  Dr.  Jones  and  myself  had  not  met  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  the  course,  inasmuch  as  I  did  not  feel 
willing  to  associate  with  such  a  man  as  he  appeared  to  be. 
With  such  feelings,  of  course  few  of  the  civilities  of  life  passed 
between  us — ^never  visiting  each  other,  nor  engaging  in  that 
mutual  interchange  of  ideas  so  common  between  myself  and  the 
rest  of  the  Faculty. 

Thus  the  ground-work  of  a  quarrel  had  already  been  laid,  and 
it  is  not  strange  that  I  should  have  become  the  object  of  attack 
in  a  "  Report  op  Eclectic  Physicians." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  session.  Professor  Buchanan,  as  was 
his  custom,  anounced,  through  the  public  journals,  his  intention 
of  delivering  a  course  of  private  lectures  in  the  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute, and  a  considerable  number  of  the  students  attended  them, 
a  circumstance  which  ofiended  our  worthy  colleague.  Professor 
Jones,  inasmuch  at  it  gave  the  public  an  opportunity  to  judge 
Professor  Buchanan's  merits,  while  he  (Professor  Jones)  was  left 
to  growl  in  obscurity  over  his  misfortune,  in  being  denied  the 
ability  to  appear  before  an  intelligent  audience,  as  the  discoverer 
of  those  brilliant  truths  which  Professor  Buchanan  has,  from  time 
to  time,  declared  through  the  journals  of  science,  or  by  public 
lectures  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union. 

This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  what  the  Faculty  thought  to  be 
ungentlemanly  conduct  on  the  part  of  Professor  Jones,  which 
was  aggravated  by  a  similar  course  toward  Professor  King,  from 
a  similar  cause,  and  other  conduct  not  to  be  borne ;  and  the  Faculty 
addressed  Professor  Jones  a  friendly  letter,  stating  that  it  was  de- 
sirable that  the  Faculty  should  act  in  harmony,  and  that,  as  he 
seemed  not  disposed  to  cooperate  with  us,  he  would  confer  a  favor 
on  the  rest,  and  augment  the  interest  of  the  school,  by  withdraw- 
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ing.  This  he  refused  to  do,  and  insisted  on  still  continaing  his  lec- 
tures, and,  of  course,  his  ungentlemanly  conduct  toward  other  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Faculty,  to  the  annoyance  of  all  parties  concerned. 

As  was  customary  with  similar  institutions,  the  Faculty,  by 
regular  action  in  a  Faculty  meeting,  determined  that  the  college 
should  be  closed  from  Friday  afternoon,  Decpmber  24,  1852, 
until  Wednesday,  December  29,  1852;  but  Professor  Jones,  un- 
willing to  cooperate  with  his  colleagues,  declared  his  intention 
to  still  continue  his  course;  and  when  informed  that  he  could 
have  the  use  of  the  hall  only  one  hour  in  the  day,  during  the 
holidays  (the  Faculty  being  perfectly  willing  that  he  should  fill 
his  own  hour),  said  he  would  rent  another  hall,  and  lecture  as 
long  as  he  pleased,  or  language  fo  that  import. 

On  Monday  evening,  Deo.  27, 1853,  the  Board  of  Trustees  was 
convened,  and  all  the  facts  laid  before  them,  the  result  of  which 
was,  the  expulsion  of  Prof.  Jones  from  his  seat  in  the  chair  of 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  It  may  be  proper  to  state,  also, 
that  Prof.  Jones  rented  a  private  hall,  and  endeavored  to  get  to- 
gether our  class,  in  order  to  abuse  the  Faculty.  (Of  a  class  of 
over  200,  he  succeeded  in  calling  out  about  60.)  Fearing  that 
unfair  means  would  be  taken  by  him,  I  sent  a  phonographic  re- 
porter to  the  hall,  and  have  now  in  my  possession  his  celebrated 
lecture,  which,  though  three  hours  were  occupied  in  its  delivery, 
contains  nothing  evidencing  either  genius  or  scientific  acquire- 
ments beyond  what  might  have  been  expected  of  Professor  Jones, 
If  the  worthy  Professor  desires,  it  can  be  laid  before  the  public 
for  their  perusal,  as  I  am  willing  to  give  him  every  credit,  due 
from  me,  for  his  exceeding  great  purity  and  ability  in  addressing 
a  class  of  sixty  medical  students,  most  of  whom  were  meire 
"  lookers-on  here  in  Venice  J^ 

In  the  meantime,  slanderous  reports  were  being  circulated  in 
the  community ;  lectures  delivered ;  papers  sent  into  the  midst  of 
the  class  after  the  lectures  had  been  again  resumed,  which  neither 
exhibited  the  manliness  I  could  have  wished  to  see  my  former 
colleague  manifest,  nor  indicated  a  desire  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  the  school  or  the  common  cause  of  Eclecticism.  A 
lew  designing  knaves  were  constantly  gossiping — men  whose 
ambition  had  been  nipped  in  the  bud  sided  in  with  IVo- 
fessor  Jones,  and,  in  order  to  counteract  the  results  of  their 
labors,  I  was  called  upon  by  the  class  to  deliver  such  a  lecture  as 
would  show  that  the  Faculty  were  united,  and  that  Professor  Jones 
did  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  tear  down  our  college  edifice,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  he  owned  between  four  and  five  thou- 
sand  dollars'  worth  of  stock  in  the  school  (much  of  w^hich  had 
been  purchased  for  a  mere  song,  or  received  for  services),  little 
of  which  hdd  been  purchased  by  hard  dollars.  [Collaterally, 
let  me  here  remark,  that  Professor  Jones  does  not  own  a  majority 
of  the  stock,  and  on  what  he  does  own  he  is  bound  to  receive,  by 
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the  stipulationB  of  the  charter,  at  least  six  per  cent,  per  aimiim. 
The  amount  of  dividend  paid  to  the  stockholders  has  heretofore 
been  ten  per  cent,  per  annum;  and,  as  long  as  the  Institute 
exists  as  a  medical  school,  the  legal  dividends  must  be  paid  by 
the  Faculty.] 

On  the  3d  of  January,  1853, 1  informed  the  class  that  I  veould 
comply  with  their  request,  and  notice  the  recent  disturbance,  on 
Wednesday  following,  the  5th  of  January,  1853.  It  was  my 
desire  to  give  Professor  Jones  an  opportunity  of  hearing,  or  send- 
ing some  fiiend  to  hear,  the  lecture,  so  that  he  might  answer  it  if 
he  wished.  One  of  his  friends  was  there  and  heard  all,  which 
may,  possibly,  have  been  extravagantly  dilated  in  the  report  to 
Professor  Jones. 

Professor  Bkklej/'s  Lecture  before  the  Class  of  the  E.  M.  Institute^ 

Jamuiry  5,  1853. 

Gentlemen  :  On  yesterday  I  promised  you  I  would  bring  up, 
for  your  consideration,  your  duty  to  Eclecticism,  and  the  duty  of 
Eclectic  physicians  to  each  other.  .  I  need  not  review  the  past 
state  of  "things  in  detail.  I  need  not  mention  how  embarrassing 
and  inefficient  the  most  praiseworthy  exertions  of  the  truest  men 
may  be  rendered,  if  we  blindly  cling  to  prejudices  which  have 
grown  into  hatred  by  the  constant  and  malicious  tattlings  of  a 
Benedict  Arnold  to  Eclecticism. 

The  united  exertions  of  your  fathers  and  grandfathers,  led 
forth  to  battle  for  liberty  and  moral  right,  under  the  supervision 
of  a  Washington,  came  near  proving  a  failure  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  ane^  who,  without  patriotism  or  moral  worth, 
was  rejected  from  an  important  position.  Yes^  after  the  Goddess 
of  Liberty  had  placed  the  flag  of  freedom  high  over  Independence 
Hall,  and  the  star  of  empire  had  risen,  and  began  to  cast  its 
beams  upon  the  blood-stained  hearths  of  two  millions  of  free- 
men, the  black-hearted  Arnold,  to  reek  revenge  on  a  single  man, 
and  to  satisfy  the  thirst  of  his  own  disappointed  ambition,  lifted 
his  traitor  hand  to  haul  down  the  fair  banner  of  our  Union,  and 
again  reduce  to  misery  and  slavery  the  dear-bought  firesides  of 
those  pioneers  of  modern  liberty. 

When  the  sagacity  of  a  Washington  had  frustrated  these  de- 
signs, and  the  fair  frame-work  of  a  nation  of  States  began  to 
rear  its  head  to  the  skies,  the  red  hand  of  a  Burr  /was  again 
stretched  forth  to  spread  discord,  and  demolish  this  beautifril 
political  structure. 

But  based,  as  was  our  governmental  structure,  on  the  rock  of 
moral  and  political  right,  neither  the  deep  machinations  of  an 
Arnold,  nor  the  yet  more  designing  intrigues  of  a.  Burr  could 
shake  the  faith  and  confidence  of  those  whose  place  it  was  to 
dwell  therein.    Would  you  ask  why  the  men  of  the  Revolution 
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anaiiged  themBelves  in  battle  array  on  Bunker  Hill^  and  poured 
out  their  life-currents  on  the  plains  of  Saratoga,  Brandywinei 
Germantown,  Eutaw,  and  Yorktown  ?  They  felt  oppressed ;  they 
felt  that,  in  these  wild  forests  of  America,  there  dwelt  the  spirit  of 
FVeedom,  Reform,  and  Progress. 

From  ihe  4th  day  of  July,  1776,  this  spirit  has  become  a  part 
and  parcel  of  American  character.  Mechanics,  the  arts  and 
sciences,  have,  in  turn,  bowed  to  this  all-powerful  spirit,  which 
in  1825  animated  the  ponderous  old  machine  of  medical  Hunkeiv 
ism,  and  infused  into  it  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  nation. 
Against  the  few  the  venomous  spirit  of  misrepresentation  4knd 
calumny  was  directed,  until  even  the  ramparts  of  immutable  truth 
were  almost  demolished.  But  the  chosen  spirits  of  rebellion 
against  old  authorities  labored  zealously,  because  they  were 
working  in  the  cause  of  American  progress,  and  in  behalf  of 
Boffering  humanity.  One  by  one  was  added ^to  the  little  band  of 
workers,  until  finally  a  leader  was  chosen,  ^who  fell  before  the 
sword  of  disease,  and  another  stood  .in  his  j)lace.  One  college 
had  been  disbanded,  and  another  had  sprung  up.  The  army 
began  to  grow,  and  require  a  more  efficient  officer  to  conduct  the 
campaign,  which  was  now  beyond  the  capacities  of  ordinary 
minds;  and  the  cabinet  of  Eclecticism,  in  their  wisdom,  ap- 
pointed one  to  fill  a  post,  from  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
which  any  mind  but  that  of  a  Bwcluman  would  have  swerved, 
and,  instead  of  leading  the  Eclectic  army  into  the  domain  of 
Anti-progression,  have  retreated  to  the  elements  of  Thomson- 
ianism. 

From  the  moment  the  brilliancy  of  his  intellect  and  the,  depth 
of  his  philosophy  came  in  contrast  with  the  alchemistic  preten- 
sions of  his  inferiors,  a  black  hatred  and  a  spirit  of  revenge  seem 
to  have  fired  their  breasts ;  and  every  burst  of  popular  applause 
which  the  indomitable  Dean  of  our  Faculty  has  elicited  from  the 
public,  by  his  learning  and  science,  has  fanned  the  little  spark  of 
envy  into  an  all-consuming  flame,  for  the  satiation  of  which, 
even  the  school  and  cause  of  Eclecticism  is  to  be  ofiered  up  a 
sacrifice. 

But,  gentlemen,  let  me  reason  calmly  with  you ;  let  me  refer  to 
an  incident  or  two,  which  I  do  in  no  spirit  of  hatred  or  envy ;  but 
I  pity  the  weakness  of  any  man  who  is  so  simple  as  to  call  down 
noon  his  head  our  means  of  self-defense.  I  regret  the  necessity 
which  calls  for  such  vemarks,  but  when  duty  calls,  let  no  man, 
daring  to  wrap  around  him  the  liberalism  of  Eclecticism,  fear  to 
act,  or  fear  to  speak.         • 

You  are  aware  that  one  of  our  number  has  been  removed,  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  from  the  discharge  of  further  collegiate 
duties,  and  it  does  seem  not  a  little  strange  that  some  are  so  hard 
to  convince  of  the  necessity  of  this  movement.  The  Board  of 
Trustees^  I  would  inform  you,  are  not  the  Faculty,  or  only  a  part 
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of  the  Faculty  belonging  to  the  Board,  which  is  composed  of  dia- 
intereeted  gentlemen,  who  are  pledged,  so  far  as  honor  can  bind, 
to  do  what  they  believe  most  conducive  to  the  benefit  of  this  In- 
stitute. After  a  dispassionate  hearing  of  the  arguments,  and  an 
examination  of  the  facts,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  with,  perhaps, 
only  two  dissenting  voices,  declared  the  Chair  of  Practice  vacant, 
and  appointed  Professor  Newton  to  it,  and  Professor  Freeman  to 
the  Ghair  of  Surgery.  Thus,  by  their  action,  was  the  course  of  the 
Faculty  sustained,  and  the  course  of  our  ex-member  condemned. 

We  have  seen  that  when  Benedict  Arnold  was  superseded  by  a 
moreeiHcient  man,  the  blackness  of  his  nature  rose  like  a  dark 
cloud  over  his  former  glory,  and  he  turned  in  his  wrath  to  pull 
down  the  beautiful  structure  which  he  had  helped  to  rear.  A 
parallel  case  in  the  revolution  of  medicine  now  stands  menacing 
us  with  threats  which  onlv  serve  to  blacken  the  fame  of  the 
threatcner,  since  they  fall  narmless  on  the  members  of  this  Fac- 
ulty. The  dictates  of  disappointed  ambition  may  goad  on  to  the 
erection  of' an  opposition  school,  but  such  a  school  would  only 
rank  in  the  scale  with  those  of  Messrs,  Baker,  Mussy,  Curtis 
&Co. 

The  shafts  of  envy  may  be  hurled  at  us,  and  the  force  of  dol- 
lars may  be  brought  to  bear,  and  the  truth  may  be  perverted,  and 
the  voice  of  the  calumniator  may  ever  sound  as  so  many  jarring 
chords  on  our  ears,  and  the  force  of  eloquence  maybe  invoked ; 
and  the  secret  agency  may  be  pursued,  and  curses  and  anathemas 
may  be  uttered ;  but  yet  will  this  Faculty  move  on  as  one  harmo- 
nious whole,  and  the  Cincinnati  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  will 
stand,  and  Eclecticism  will  move  onward,  growing  in  strength 
and  respectability,  until  its  enemies  are  forgotten,  and  your  chil- 
dren shall  sit  within  these  walls,  and  say,  here  sat  at  a  prior  day 
my  sire,  and  here  lectured  Sherwood,  and  Hoyt,  and  King,  and 
Freeman,  and  Newton,  and  Buchanan,  philosophers,  Christians, 
and  men  of  science. 

Yes,  on  this  spot  I  expect  to  see  a  new  college  rise,  and  in  its 
halls  I  expect  to  see  a  larger  class  than  was  ever  seen  in  any 
college  in  America.  This  old  spot,  at  present  the  scene  of  so 
much  strife,  must  ever  remain  the  centralization  of  Eclecticism 
in  the  world.  From  here  Eclecticism  must  radiate  to  every  part 
of  true  medical  science,  and  the  young  man  who  has  the  signa- 
tures of  the  Professors  of  this  school  to  his  diploma,  will  feel  that 
he  is  worthy  to  take  charge  of  the  sick,  and  the  public  will  not 
be  afraid  to  trust  their  lives  in  his  hands. 

Christianity  had  its  Judas,  America^had  her  Arnold,  Hungary 
had  her  Georgey,  and  Eclecticism  must  not  complain  if  some  fall 
from  grace.  If  the  new,  one-man  school  feels  injured,  the  pen 
and  the  press  are  the  weapons  of  defense.  If  we  are  driven  to 
the  battle-field,  Victory  is  the  pass- word ;  for  our  flag  is  nailed  to 
the  masthead.    We  are  not  made  of  that  material  which  would 
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cause  us  to  shrink  from  the  defense  of  our  own  vitals.  Nor  are 
we  made  with  that  obtuseness  of  honor,  which  would  enable  us  to 
stoop  to  private  and  incessant  gossiping  with  the  community, 
in  order  to  elicit  theh*  sympathies  upon  the  ill-founded  tale  of  a 
disappointed  man.  Revenge,  that  black  and  detestable  elemeat 
of  little  minds,  does  not  find  a  harboi^ng  place. in. the  msMiliiiess 
of  your  present  Professors,  to  the  degradation  of.  daeir  honors  end 
that  of  those  with  whom  they  may  be  associated. 

This  naturally  leads  us  to. another  consideration,  viz:. your 
duty  to  yourselves  and  to  your  profession. 

You,  like  me,  are  mostly  young  men,  and  are  apt  to  be  the 
victims  of  impulse,  rather  than  of  cool  and  deliberate  reason. 
You  will  not,  therefore,  I  trust,  think  me  presumptive  if  I  make  a 
few  suggestions  as  to  your  future  course  and  its  results. 

You  are  mostly  young  men,  I  say,  who  have  yet  to  hew  out 
your  own  fortunes  and  reputations ;  and  a  single  false  step,  at 
this  age,  may  materially  affect  you  in  after  life,  when  a.  family  of 
little  children  may  depend  on  you  for  bread.  You  have  passed 
your  school-boy  days,  have  scanned  the  whole  theater  of  human 
actions,  and  in  choosing  the  healing  art  for  a  vocation,  you  only 
tell  the  world  th^t  you  are  becoming  and  mean,  to  remain  a  wor- 
shiper at  the  feet  of  beautiful  humanity — that  truth,  and  virtue 
shall  be  your  guides.;  and  in  filling  these  conditions  of  your 
almost  divine  calling,  you  have  taken  up  the  banner  of  Eclecti* 
cism,  and  just  in  proportion  as  this  branch  of  the  profession  shall 
be  built  up,  will  your  choice  be  politic  and  honorable.  You  have 
many  of  you  left  your  distant  homes,  and  passing  other  less  im- 
portant schools,  have  centered  where  the  heart  of  Eclecticism  beats 
strongest.  You  have  identified  yourselves  with  this  school ;  and 
as  it  continues  to  grow  to  more  importance,  you  will  in  the  same 
ratio  be  proud  of  your  alma  mater.  Supposing  it  were  possible 
to  break  down  this  school  (and,  it  seems,  to  efiect  its  ruin  no  screw 
is  to  be  left  unturned),  what  would  be  the  result  ?  All  who  have 
graduated  from  it,  in  whatever,  part  of  the  Union  they  may  live, 
would  suffer ;  because  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  our  anti* 
eclectic  enemies  would  suffer  its  failure  to  remain  a  secret. 
When  you  should  be  met  by  the  bedside  and  told  that  you  knew 
nothing  of  medical  science,  could  you  reply  by  referring  to  a 
diploma  which  had  been  granted  by  a  defunct  college  ?  I  am 
very  sure  you  would  not  like  to  do  this. 

If  you  were  to  lend  vour  assistance  to  break  down  this  schooU 
do  you  think  that  you  would  be  doing  that  whioh  would  promote 
our  cause?  Allopaths,  HomoBopaths,  Physopaths,  Ilydropaths, 
Sarsaparillapaths,  and  Orthopaths,  might,  and  we  are  to  expect 
they  would,  be  indifierent  to,  or  even  desire  the  destruction  of 
such  a  school;  but  I  am  not  willing  to  believe  that  Eclectics  of 
the  true  stamp  will  «ven  tolerate  such  a  thought.  Jt  is  useless 
to  say  to  you  that  this  school  has  already  built  up  a  liberal 
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profession)  which,  in  tarn,  has  built  up  the  school.  You  can  not 
fcil  to  seo  die  important  relation  which  must  erer  exist  between 
you  and  your  abna  mater. 

If  you  do  not  wish  t»  aid  in  its  oTcrthrow,  may  I  not  expect 
tftat  you  will 'repudiate,  with  utter  contempt,  any  movements  m>m 
pseudo-friends,  calculatsd*  to  mar  our  peace,  or  disturb  the 
equanimity  of  our  labors?  How  much  better  for  all  concerned, 
if  we  part  at  the  close  of  our  labors  in  the  bonds  of  friendship, 
and,  with  a. sameness  of  purpose,  strive  to  elevate  our  profession 
to  its  true  rank  in  the  scale  of  sciences! 

Those  remarks  would  not  have  beei^  made,  but  to  meet  certain 
influences  wMch  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  some  of  you,  by 
those  who  pretend  to  be  friends  to  our  profession,  by  destroying 
its  organization.  Had  il  been  asked  to  resign  my  chair,  by  even 
one  of  my  colleagues,  I  assure  you.  it  would  have  required  no 
action,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  have  completed  the  wish  of 
even  that  one  member,  much  less  would  I  have  become  a  medical 
mail-bag,  or  have  poisoned  your  ears  by  insinuations  against 
my  colleagues.  Nor  would  I  have  ever  attempted  to  stir  up 
eonmiotion,  by  sending  papers  in  your  midst.  I  am  truly  sorry 
such'  has  been  the  case  with  others.  Such  conduct  is  an  insult 
to  yoH  as  a  body  of  gentlemen,  and  to  the  Factdty  on  whose 
lectures  you  attend.  As  I  said  before,  if  any  one  feels  wronged, 
the  press  is  free,  and  if  the  public  are  to  hear  a  part  of  the  case, 
let  them  hear  aU> 

The  truth  is,  I  should  be  much  surprised  if  some  of  you  were 
not  deceived  with  the  constant  gossip  which  has  been  poured 
into  your  ears,  by  a  designing  man  or  his  instruments;  but  to 
all  such  let  me  say,  I  acootd  to  you,  if  there  be  any  such  present, 
the  right  to  think  as  you  please.  But  let  me  undeceive  you  in 
some  things.  Let  me  say  that  the  Faculty  of  this  college  are 
not  so  deficient  in  moral  courage,  as  to  be  afraid  to  defend  this 
school,  themselves,  and  tbe  class ;  that,  notwithstanding  a  new 
school  (IMUami  No.  2)  is  built  up,  yet  will  this  institution,  of 
which  you  are  now  students,  still  move  on,  and  never,  never  be 
bought  up  for  the  paltry  sum  of  $5,000.  Neither  will  we  want 
the  assistance  of  our  enemies,  but  only  that  of  Eclectics.  No 
spurious  school  can  ever  present  the  combined  talents  of  a 
Buchanan,  a  Newton,  a  King,  a  Freeman,  a  Sherwood,  and  a 
Hoyt.  Such  men  are  not  found  every  day,  on  the  highway,  nor 
even  in  the  ranks  of  our  profession. 

The  duties  of  gentlemen  to  each  other,  the  duties  incurred 
by  a  similarity  of  vocation,  and  the  bonds  of  reform,  should  be  a 
sufficient  inducement  to  bury  forever  the  red  hatchet  of  war,  and 
Ibr  us  to  meet  over  the  grave  of  disquietude,  and  swear  eternal 
fidelity  to  right  and  policy. 

If  you,  as  a  majority  of  this  class,  had  sooner  have  a  re^union 
to  our  separation,  and  be  continually  harrassed  by  a  feud,  as 
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impolitic  as  uivjust,  to  the  degradation  of  yourselves  and  to  the 
school,  then  be  it  known  to  every  man  that  mv  chair  can  be 
secured  for  the  re-instaUation  of  our  divorced  brouer.  My  bread 
will  come  to  my  mouth  wherever  my  lot  shall  be  cast ;  and  no 
personal  harm  can  be  done  me,  if  even  I  shall  become  identified 
with  other  interests.  The  liberalism  and  the  science  of  our 
school  in  medicine  have  wedded  me  to  its  interest;  and  I  defy 
human  exertions  to  induce  me  to  utter  one  word,  or  perform  one 
act,  that  would  retard  its  progress,  or  blaxsken  its  fair  fame. 

Remember,  gentlemen,  that  your  brothers  and  preceptors  are 
deeply  and  vitally  interested  in  the  final  success  and  triumph  of 
this  school ;  and  it  is  your  duty  to  weigh  calmly  the  positions 
before  they  be  taken.  Remember  that  treason  and  coalition  is  in 
the  camp  of  Eclecticism,  and  that  a  single  mistep  may  blast  the 
fond  anticipations  of  sufiering  humanity,  which  she  might  of 
right  expect  in  the  tenets  and  practice  of  Eclecticism. 

Who,  I  may  ask,  of  this  class,  will  throw  open  the  doors  of 
ear  college,  for  the  introduction  of  schism  and  discord?  Who 
will  haul  down  the  flag  of  medical  freedom,  and  bow  in  suppli- 
cation to  the  dictates  of  a  mind  too  small  to  do  aught  for  the 
cauBO  of  Eclecticism,  where  self  is  not  taken  into  consideration? 
Who  will  hug  a  Shylock  to  his  breast,  and  have  his  own  life's 
interest  supped  by  the  miserly  graspings  of  a  Jew?  Who  will 
assist  to  build  a  mansion  fair  as  the  May  morn,  and  as  high  as 
the  skies,  merelv  to  triumph  in  its  destruction  ?  Who  will  buckle 
on  the  armor  of  truth  and  progress,  which  was  burnished  by  the 
hand  of  a  Jefierson,  defended  by  the  arm  of  a  Washington,  and 
worshiped  by  the  soul  of  a  Morrow  ?  Who,  I  say,  will  buckle 
on  such  an  armor,  and  then  yield  it  to  the  chafly  javelins  of  the 
enemies  of  progress  and  Eclecticism?  Will  any  man  fight  at 
the  same  time  under  the  cross  of  St.  George,  and  the  stars  and 
stripes  of  Columbia?  Will  any  gentleman  of  this  class  refuse 
to  enter  his  protest  against  all  thrusts  at  the  heart  of  Eclecticism? 

This  lecture  was  received  with  bursts  of  applause,  showing  that 
the  class  were  pleased  wilii  it.  Professor  Jones  was,  to  a  certain 
extent,  silencea,  or,  at  least,  tranquility  once  more  reigned  in  the 
school,  and  all  moved  on  harmoniously,  nothing  arising  to  mar 
oar  peace  or  retard  our  progress,  until  the  veritable  "  Report  of 
Eclectic  Physicians''  came  like  a  thunderbolt  armed  with  ven- 
geance and  wrath  upon  the  devoted  heads  of  Professor  Buchanan 
and  myself.  As  Professor  Buchanan  is  at  all  times  able  to  de- 
fend himself,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  notice  the  charges  which 
the  *^  Repobt  of  Eclectic  Physicians"  (^)  prefers  against  me. 

There  are  three  resolutions  passed  oy  this  august  body  of  "Ec- 
lectic Physicians"  intended  specially  to  elevate  me  to  public  cog- 
nizance, viz :  the  15th,  10th,  17th ;  in  the  first  of  which  it  is  stated 
'^that  Professor  Bickley  is  a  good  reader^  but  no  teacher  of  med- 
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icine."  The  insinuation  is  here  given  that  I  am  incompetent  to 
deliver  an  extemporaneous  lecture.  The  simple  statement  of 
facts  will  put  me  in  the  proper  position  before  ^e  unprejudiced. 
I  employ  two  amanuensis,  one  of  whom  is  a  phonographic  reporter, 
to  whom  I  am  in  the  habit  of  dictating  (without  the  aid  of  books) 
about  sixteen  to  twenty  pages  of  foolscap  manuscript  each  hour, 
when  in  a  hurry  to  have  my  lectures  prepared — at  other  times  I 
usually  dictate  about  twelve  to  fourteen  pages  per  hour.  While 
my  phonographer  is  engaged  in  reducing  my  lectures,  or  otlier 
matter,  to  the  ordinary  system,  I  dictate  to  my  private  amanuen- 
sis about  seven  pages  per  hour,  he  being  a  rapid  and  beautiful 
pensman,  to  whom  is  intrusted  my  private  correspondence. 
When  not  thus  engaged  with  either  the  one  or  the  other,  I  am 
usually  occupied  in  writing  myself,  or  in  perusing  scientific  works 
calculated  to  refresh  my  mind  with  the  truths  of  science.  Pro- 
ceeding thus,  during  the  past  four  months  I  have  written  an 
octavo  volume  of  209  pages  on  Physiological  Botany,  which  has 
just  been  issued  from  the  press ;  prepared  a  course  of  lectures 
occupying  2,700  pages  of  closely  written  matter  on  Congress 
paper;  written  articles  for  many  medical  journals,  and  kept  up 
a  correspondence  with  five  weekly  newspapers,  furnishing  some 
of  them  with  matter  enough  to  fill  six  columns  each  week,  besides 
public  and  private  lectures  enough  to  make 'a  small  volume  of 
one  hundred  pages.  Add  to  these  labors  an  extensive  private 
coiTespondence,  and  the  public  will  perceive  that  the  assertion  that 
I  am  merely  a  good  reader  is  not  founded  in  truth.  1  read  all 
my  lectures,  but  they  are  the  product  of  my  own  brain,  and  are 
not  taken  from  the  original  ideas  of  others.  It  is  equally  as  easy 
for  me  to  lecture  without  notes  or  manuscripts,  as  to  dictate  the 
words  on  my  paper  first  to  an  amanuensis.  I  also  am  enabled, 
by  preparing  my  lectures  in  this  way,  to  know  what  I  have  been 
saying,  and  not  become  a  battologist  or  a  tautologist.  I  have  in 
manuscript  every  lecture  ever  delivered  by  me  in  the  halls  of  the 
^  Eclectic  Medical  Institute ;  and  without  note  or  comment,  am 
perfectly  willing  that  they  shall  be  printed,  so  that  the  public  may 
determine  my  ability  to  teach  medical  science,  provided  Professor 
Jones,  or  the  "Eclectic  Physicians"  of  Cincinnati,  will  pay  for  their 
publication.  [It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  when  I  use  the 
quotation  "  Eclectic  Physicians,"  I  apply  it  to  the  seven  or  eight 
who  constituted  the  meeting,  of  whom  Dr.  Kyle,  Secretary,  and 
Dr.  A.  H.  Baldridge,  President,  are  good  examples.] 

For  my  ability  as  a  teacher  of  medicine,  I  would  refer  to  the 
resolutions  of  my  class,  as  they  appear  in  the  second  number  of 
the  fifth  volume  Eclectic  Medical  Journal  for  February,  1853. 
As  to  my  being  a  novelist,  I  would  simply  state  that  my  histor- 
ical and  scientific  writings  are  far  more  numerous,  never  having 
written  more  than  300  pages  of  fiction,  which,  however,  has  been 
of  such  a  character  as  to  induce  my  publishers  to  translate  and 
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publish  them  in  German  and  French,  an  hxOnor  not  often  conferred 
upon  the  writings  of  so  young  a  novelist.  When  1  have  vrritten 
novels,  I  have  done  so  generally  to  impress  some  lesson  upon  a 
particular  class  of  people  not  otherwise  reached,  and  have  never 
occupied  more  than  twenty-four  hours  of  actual  labor  in  the  com- 
pletion of  a  novel  of  one  hundred  pages  ;  so  that  all  the  time  I 
have  ever  wasted  by  novel  writing  amounts  to  less  than  three 
days  of  positive  labor.  So  much  for  the  "  fifteeotch  resolution  " 
of  the  "Report  of  Eclectic  Physicians." 

As  to  the  16th  resolution,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  I  was  hissed 
hy  a  part  of  my  class,  I  beg  to  introduce  the  following  letter  from 
the  only  man  who  ever  hissed  when  I  was  lecturing  : 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  February  19,  1653. 

Professor  G.  W.  L.  Bickley — Dear  Sir: 

In  reference  to  the  hissing  refeiTcd  to  in  the  pamphlet  purport- 
ing to  be  a  "  Report  of  the  Eclectic  Physicians  of  Cincinnati," 
allow  me  in  justice  to  you  and  myself  to  state  that  I  am  the  man 
who  did  the  hissing,  and  I  declare  to  you,  upon  the  honor  of  a 
gentleman,  that  it  was  not  intended  for  you,  but  for  my  room- 
mate, who  was  at  the  time  applauding,  inasmuch  as  your  lecture 
sustained  his  views  on  the  same  subject,  and  not  mine. 

With  respect  and  esteem,  I  remain  truly  your  ob't  serv't, 

Wm.  S,  Severance,  M.  D. 

So  much  for  the  sixteenth  resolution ;  and  now  to  a  brief  notice 
of  the  17th,  in  which  it  is  intimated  that  I  was  occupying  a  chair 
in  an  institution  built  up  by  "the  numey  (/)  talents  (I!)  and  ener- 
gies'' (!!!)  of  Prof.  Jones. 

In  answer  to  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  inform  the  public  that, 
since  the  death  of  the  lamented  Morrow,  the  responsibilities  of 
the  school  have  fallen  mostly  on  the  shoulders  of  the  present 
Dean  (Jos.  R.  Buchanan,  M.  D.),  and  that  without  his  exertions^ 
in  all  probability  the  school  would  either  have  had  no  existence, 
or  been  known  only  to  a  limited  extent.  The  peculiar  views 
and  teachings  of  Buchanan  have  been  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  attraction  to  students,  as  is  evidently  evinced  by  all  who  have 
matriculated  in  the  school  since  he  became  connected  with  it. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  public  may  easily  satisfy  themselves  that  it 
has  always  fallen  on  Professor  Buchanan  to  defend  the  school 
when  assailed  by  enemies  to  the  cause ;  and  if  Professor  Jones 
was  the  leading  spirit  of  the  school,  how  comes  it  that  its  defence 
has  fallen  on  Professor  Buchanan? 

Professor  Jones  is  comparatively  an  obscure  individual,  as  he 
does  not  seem  to  possess  the  education  necessary  to  impress  his 
"  talents  and  energies"  upon  the  public.  It  is  a  pity,  and  I  sym- 
pathise with  him ;  but  since  his  organization  does  not  admit  of 
either  vivacity  or  originality,  we  must  put  up  with  things  as  we 
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find  them.  Yet  it  is  strange  that  a  man  of  Professor  Jones'  age 
should  not  have  found  out  his  real  condition  before;  for  he  seems 
to  have  relied  on  his  own  ''money,  energy  and  talents"  for  a 
reputation,  until  his  late  attempt  to  save  himself  by  clinging  to^ 
and  appropriating  to  himself,  the  reputation  of  others. 

Then,  I  deny  that  I  ever  did,  or  ever  will,  occupy  a  chair  in  a 
medical  college  built  up  by  the  ^^money^  eriergg  and  tedents^^  of  the 
"said  Professor  L, E.  femes, ^^ 

I  have  no  wish  to  be  associated  with  a  man  who  cannot  even 
interchange  with  gentlemen  the  common  civilties  of  life,  or  look 
upon  the  reputation  of  others  but  with  feelings  of  the  blad^est 
hatred.  That  low  but  dear  jewel  of  little  minds,  revenge,  seems  now 
to  be  the  end  and  object  of  the  ''  money,  talents,  and  energies  "  of 
Professor  Jones.  It  is,  however,  only  necessary  that  the  public  be 
informed  that  the  (greatly  iiyured)  man,  finding  himself  destitute 
of  the  sympathy  of  gentlemen  of  wordi  in  the  profession,  has 
gladly  called  around  him  some  six  or  seven  irresponsible  men, 
whom  he  has  vainly  tried  to  palm  on  the  community  as  a  con- 
vention of  Eclectic  physicians.  The  truth  is,  several  of  the  half 
dozen  who  were  present  to  assist  in  the  notoritms  "Report  of  Ei^c- 
tic  Physicians,"  are  not,  and  never  have  pretended  to  be.  Eclectic 
physicians.  Mr.  S.  Kyle,  Dr.  A.  H.  Baldridge,  and  a  few  Physo- 
paths  that  might  be  mentioned,  afibrd  a  ready  idea  of  the  class  of 
men  with  whom  Professor  Jones  has  associated  himself  in  order 
to  take  revenge  on  the  Faculty  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute. 

If  such  men  are  Eclectics,  then  be  it  known  that  I  am  their 
antipodes. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  say  that  it  is  unpleasant  to  be  engaged 
in  a  professional  wrangle,  but  when  a  man  is  assailed  by  even 
the  most  degraded  being  in  a  community,  under  the  cover  of  a 
respectable  name,  it  is  necessary  that  the  facts  in  the  case  be  laid 
before  the  public,  who  might  otherwise  be  imposed  on. 
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[ContinBcd  liom  ptfe  81>  and  coBClndod.] 

If  Dr.  OldBhae  will  adopt  the  primitive  method  of  biting  the  um- 
bilieal  eord,  he  may  avoid  entirely  the  painfhl  necessity  of  resort- 
ing to  surgical  means  in  his  obstetrical  practice.  In  a  minority 
of  cases,  Dr.  O.  says^  labor  terminated  within  two  hours  after  his 
anival,  **  and  in  many  of  them  in  a  much  shorter  time ;  and  in  no 
case  have  I  seen  ttiie  labor  protracted  to  twelve  hours."  Thrice 
blessed  Dr.  Oldshue,  and  blessed  in  an  octnplicate  ratio  the  fe- 
males who  thus  had  their  balnes  after  the  Eclectic  plan!  In  our 
iimoeence  we  had  supposed  that  there  was  but  one  history  of  this 
painful  phenomenon,  and  that  the  Adamic  curse  must  stUl  exist 
in  original  force,  save  by  the  stupifying  and  brain^eeping  influ- 
ence A  chloroform.  But  the  knowledge  of  man — ^Electic  man — 
surpasses  all  imagination,  and  with  the  fear  before  our  eyes  of 
rendering  oorself  liable  to  a  charge  of  desertion  of  principle,  we 
shout  Peans  and  Eternal  glorification  to  the  author 

Dr.  O.  drops  a  word  in  relation  to  protracted  labors,  and  gives 
a  case  in  point  by  way  of  illustration.  A  regular  doctor  was 
called  to  a  lady  who  was  supposed  to  be  in  labor,  and,  without 
much  examination  the  medical  gentleman  told  the  patient  that  all 
would  soon  be  well,  and  so  on;  <^  a  pulling  rope"  was  prepc^red, 
and  he  commenced  his  manipulations,  ordering  his  patient  to 
"  hold  her  breath,"  "pull  the  rope,"  and  "bear  down."  All  these 
things  were  done,  continued,  and  repeated,  for  the  space  of  seven- 
ty-two hours;  the  Dr.  all  the  while  promising  that "  another  ef- 
fort," a  "  long  pull  and  a  strong  pull,"  and  "  all  would  be  well." 
That  is  to  say,  this  poor,  persecuted  lady,  continued  to  pull  the 
rope,  bear  down,  and  hold  her  breath  (//)  for  seventy-two  mortal 
hours,  under  the  brutal  directions  of  an  ignoramus  of  an  Allopathy 
and  all,  aye,  a  thousand  times  off  to  no  purpose.  This  is  certainly 
the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  human  endurance,  that  has' 
ever  had  a  place  in  the  chapter  of  medical  and  physiological  mi- 
rabillia:  why,  it  beats  the  fakirs,  ten  to  one.  To  plug  up  the  upper 
and  lower  orifices  of  the  body,  and  quietly  lie  down  to  hold  one's 
breath  for  a  day  or  two  is  no  small  feat,  in  our  humble  estima- 
tion; but  require  the  fakir  to  haul  the  main  brace,  hold  his  breath, 
and  have  a  baby  to  boot,  for  seventy-two  hours  at  a  stretdi,  and 
he  would  be  nowhere;  we  regard  the  question  of  human  hiberna- 
tion as  definitely  settled  from  this  moment,  and  we  feel  no  mean 
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jealousy  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Oldshue  has  the  exclasive  claim  to 
the  honor.  The  issue  of  the  case- — obstetrically — ^was,  that  Dr. 
O.  was  called  in,  the  ignorance  of  the  Allopath  exposed,  and  the 
lady  relieved  in  due  course  of  nature.  A  beautiful  allegory  winds 
up  the  report  which  is  just  two  pages  in  length. 

Report  C,  by  A.  D.  Skillethead,  M.  D.,  on  medical  statisticsy 
embodies  the  experience  of  the  author  from  the  20th  May,  1851, 
to  the  20th  April,  1852.  The  Dr.  has  practiced  in  the  large  and 
populous  city  of  Ruggles,  O.;  we  get  at  the  marrow  of  this  report 
in  the  following  P.  S.: 

''  P.  S.  1  have  treated  651  cases  during  eleven  months,  of  which 
number  I  have  lost  only  one  !  that  can  rightly  be  regarded  as  my 
own ;  the  others  having  either  been  given  up  as  hopeksSj  or  previ- 
ously and  conjointly  treated  by  some  other  physician  beside  my- 
self; and  allow  me  to  add,  tlioL  1  liave  not  performsd  general  vene- 
section in  a  single  case  !  A.  D.  S. 

Ruggles,  O.,  May,  1852. 

Comment  is  here  powerless :  we  feel,  as  did  the  profane  man 
(who  was  followed  by  a  crowd  on  some  more  than  usually  excit- 
ing occasion,  curious  to  hear  him  cilss  hyperbolically),  that  'lan- 
guage is  unequal  to  the  occasion.".  Our  bump  of  wonder  grows 
visibly  under  the  influence  of  this  astounding  volume.  Ah,  how 
would  the  heart  of  chrono-thermal  Dickson  delight  in  Dr.  Skil- 
lethead ? — and  not  more  famous  is  the  '^  Sweet  Auburn"  which  is 
sung  into  immortality  by  Goldsmith,  who  was  also  a  doctor,  than 
is  to  be  the  Ruggles — foul  or  sweet — that  boasts  its  Eclectic  won- 
der. Six  hundred  and  fifty-one  and  a  fraction  of  cases,  and  not 
a  single  venesection ! !  Poor  Marshal  Hall  thinks  he  knows  some- 
thing about  the  blood  and  bleeding,  but  how  small  he  grows  in 
comparison  with  Skillethead!  Glutturbuck  had  a  notion  that  he 
could  teach  the  uses  and  abuses  of  the  lancet,  but  he  grows,  in 
our  dilating  optics,  microscopically  small  by  the  contrast.  We 
have  laid  down  our  pen  for  a  few  moments,  pondered  upon  the  stu- 
pendous stretch  of  human  reason,  with  a  feeling,  the  like  of  which 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  experienced  since  we  perused  the 
truthful  history  of  Gulliver's  Travels ;  glanced  over  the  narrative 
of  the  great  telescope  hoax  ;  and  now  resume  our  review  of  re- 
port D.,  on  surgery,  by  L.  C.  Dolley,M.  D. 

Dr.  Dolley  starts  off  with  the  assertion,  slapdash,  that  all  impar- 
tial and  far-seeing  minds  recognize  in  the  establishment  of  Eclec- 
tic colleges  in  the  United  States,  the  commencement  of  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  medicine:  we  feel  disposed  to  oppose  no  oUier 

?lea  to  this  declaration  than  the  argumentum  ad  verecundian. 
'he  Doctor  also  says  that  ^^the  first  efficient  weapons  against  the 
citadel  of  ezclusiveness  and  intolerance  have  been  raised  by  Ec- 
lectics, and  with  the  establishment  of  institutions  a<lvjOcating  no 
exclusive  system,  purely  Eclectic  in  their  character,  commenced  a 
new  epoch  in  the  history  of  medical  science."    The  Baconian 
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system  of  philosophy  as  applied  to  rational  medicine,  and  .as  con- 
stituting the  very  soul  of  all  that  is  scientific  in  the  healing  art, 
is  necessarily  exclusive  because  it  is  inductive.  It  brings  in  to  the 
investigation  of  all  phenomena,  every  fact  which  has  a  natural 
and  necessary  relation  to  the  phenomenon  in  question,  and  dis- 
cards all  foreign,  irrelevant,  and  factitious  [relations.  Eclecti* 
cism,  as  we  understand  it,  selects  such  superficial  facts  as  may  have 
plausible  and  popular  relations  to  the  subject  investigated,  and 
such  as,  for  all  purposes  of  induction,  may  be  entirely  unimport- 
ant and  accidental  in  their  relationship  to  the  subject  in  issue. 

There  can  be  no  science  without  system :  what  indeed  is  science 
except  the  systematic  arrangement  of  facts  which  bear  the  close 
and  essential  relations  required  by  the  inductive  method?  Col- 
lateral facts  and  assumed  analogies  may  serve  for  coiyecture,  of 
a  more  or  less  extended  degree  of  probability;  but  probability  is 
not  science,  save  when  it  is  suggested  by  a  deep  and  widely  ex- 
tended analogy,  the  foundations  of  which  rest  upon  a  basis  of 
facts  that  have  been  clearly  and  completely  established.  But  we 
must  return  to  Dr.  Dolley  and  his  Eclectic  surgery.  He  admits 
that  the  Eclectics,  like  Falstaff's  honor,  have  no  skill  in  surgery. 
lie  thinks  it  more  than  probable  that  it  will  ever  be  necessary  to 
operate  for  ^'  many  cases  of  cataract,  hernia,  stone,  tumors,  etc., 
etc.,''  and  he  asks,  '*  How  many  are  there  among  those  we  choose 
to  acknowledge  as  Eclectics,  who  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for 
these  operations?^'  He  admits  that  there  are  but  few,  and  asserts 
that  it  is  not  for  the  want  of  surgical  teaching  in  the  Eclectic  col- 
leges. "  The  reverse  of  all  this  is  true ;  I  have  already  enumera- 
ted the  causes — ^Eclectics,  satisfied  that  they  are  in  advance  of  the 
members  of  the  Old  School  profession  in  liberality,  and  in  success 
in  the  treatment  of  constitutional  diseases,  have  let  such  achiev- 
ments  satisfy  them."  Modest  and  moderate  ambition  !  ''Because 
they  believed  that  Boerhaaves,  Rushes,  Cullens,  Broussais  and  other 
dignitaries  were  springing  up  in  their  ranks,  they  cared  less  for 
and  labored  not  to  beget  also  their  Coopers,  Motts,  Velpeaus,and 
Physics."  Heavenly  progeny  of  Eclectic  copulation !  their  Bush- 
es and  Cullens,  etc.,  are  but  poor  Sooterkin  semblances  of  their 
great  prototypes,  wilh  which  the  Reformers  have  brought  them- 
selves to  bed  by  means  of  gassy  speeches,  mutual  laudation,  and 
beer  drinking.  It  would  puzzle  Geofirey  St.  Hilaire  to  classify 
the  harmless  monster,  and  the  artificial  afflatus  of  its  wet  nurses 
will  fail  to  arouse  a  single  impulse  of  active  life  in  the  deformed 
anatoiny. 

Our  Dolley  alludes  to  the  old  story  of  persecution.  Galileo 
and  Harvey,  and  Jenner,  were  persecuted,  it  is  true;  but  does  that 
prove  that  there  is  the  authority  of  revelation  for  Millerism,  or 
reason  in  Eclecticism,  or  truth  in  the  spiritual  rappings  ? 

A  notice  of  all  the  points  that  present  themselves  in  this  report 
would  consume  more  space  than  we  can  devote  to  them.    We 
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learn  with  huge  surprise  that  conservative  surgery,  whatever  may 
be  said  of  Pare  and  Hunter,  and  a  host  of  other  worthies  in  medi- 
<»ne,  is  purely  Eclectic !  that  a  long  time  ago  it  was  the  snrgical 
law  to  amputate  a  limb  after  it  had  suffered  compound  fracture, 
and  that  Eclecticism  has  corrected  that  abuse;  that  water  dressings 
are  inappreciable  except  by  those  who  have  used  them  (Eclectics?) 
and  that  the  superiority  of  Eclectic  surgery  in  the  treatment  of 
ulcers,  white  swellings,  hip  disease,  fistula,  cancer,  etc.,  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  fully  demonstrated,  and  that  this  superiority  de- 
pends upon  the  employment,  with  almost  ''uniform  success,''  of 
'^  cupping,  fomentations,  bandages,  stimulants,  and  derivative  ap- 
plications, together  with  baths,  suitable  alternatives,  and  other 
measures  of  Eclectic  treatment! !  This  is  about  as  cool  a  piece 
of  impertinence  as  that  of  the  man  who  sent  a  borrowed  wheel- 
barrow home  broken,  together  with  a  message  that  he  wished  it 
mended  promptly,  so  that  he  might  have  the  use  of  it  again. 

The  employment  of  anssthetioe,  too,  is  thoroughly  and  pecu- 
liarly Eclectic ;  so  is  Jarvis*  adjuster,  and  '*  arterial  compression 
and  heemostasis,"  comprising  the  beautiful  and  practicable  idea 
of  persuading  all  the  blood  of  the  body  into  one  or  two  of  the 
limbs,  and  compressing  it  there,  so  as  to  prevent  a  person  from 
bleeding  to  death  from  the  nose  I  Galvanic  electricity  is  not  now 
Eclectic,  but  they  intend  to  make  it  so  shortly,  because  it  is  said 
(by  some  Eclectic  Solomon,  perhaps)  to  have  magic  power  in  as- 
phyxia, in  violent  concussions  of  the  brain,  or  in  deadened  sensi- 
bility, arising  from  narcotic  poisons  ! !  "  Fresh  sprats  from  quack 
pond,  wholl  buy  ?"  This  is  rich  beyond  expression,  and  for  fear 
of  exhausting  a  font  of  exclamation  points,  we  leave  Dolley  and 
his  Eclectic  surgery — an  old  dish  served  up  even  without  new  trim- 
mings. Really,  the  modesty  of  these  people  is  so  entirely  out  of 
the  usual  run  of  that  virtue,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  for  language 
tfiat  would  do  justice  to  our  appreciation  of  it. 

Report  G,  on  the  circulation,  its  producing  forces,  and  its  re- 
lations to  health,  by  Levi  Reuben,  M.  D.,  is  a  lengthy  and  circam* 
stantial  document.  We  have  commenced  it  several  times,  with  a 
severe  determination  to  read  it  through;  but  there  is  a  point  be- 
yoild  which  endurance  is  no  longer  a  virtue,  and  that  point  is 
passed  long  before  the  patient  reader  has  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  second  page  of  this  report.  It  appears  from  the  history  of 
the  matter,  as  detailed  by  Dr.  Reuben,  that  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  William  Harvey,  a  famous  old  Eclectic, 
**  announced  to  the  world  the  important  doctrine  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood."  After  a  great  deal  of  opposition  from  a  few  pes- 
tilent Allopaths,  the  doctrine  thus  promulgated  by  Harvey  was 
generally  received  as  true,  etc.  He  alludes  to  the  theory  of  Mrs. 
Willard,  of  Troy,  New  York,  and  to  the  memorable  correspond- 
dence  between  that  lady  and  Dr.  Cartwright.  As  nothing  Eclectic 
is  discoverable  in  the  document,  we  shall  pass  it  by  without  further 
comment. 
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Report  H.  promiseB  to  eitplain  "  what  Eclecticiam  is,  and  what 
it  may  be.''  The  author  of  this  report  attempts  to  give  the  char- 
acteristics of  his  system.  ''When  we  reply  that  we  reject  calo- 
mel, antimony,  the  lancet,  arsenic,  etc.,  and  that  we  have  intro- 
duced podophyllin,  leptandrin  macrotin,  etc.,  the  questioner  is 
satisfied  that  he  understands  the  whole  system  of  Eclecticism, 
and,  worse  than  all,  the  answerer  feels  a  pride  that  he  has  made 
so  wide  a  distinction  between  the  two  systems."  The  introduction 
of  those  resinous  extracts,  which  are  christened  by  the  Eclectics, 
as  if  they  considered  them  the  active  principles  of  the  respective 
articles — as  morphine,  quinine,  etc.,  are  the  active  principles  of 
opium,  bark,  etc. — ^is  entirely  consistent  with  the  superficial 
nature  of  all  their  scientific  pretensions.  "  Every  one  under- 
stands," says  Dr.  Dolley,  "  that  if  he  is  treated  by  an  Allopathic 
physician  ne  is  to  be  made  worse,  and  debilitated  to  a  low 
point  before  he  can  grow  better."  This  is  flat  nonsense  and  mis- 
representation, and  misrepresentation  so  flat  and  direct  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  stamp  it  a^  such;  it  may  have  been  the  result 
c^  ignorance,  or  it  may  have  originated  from  a  worse  source. 

Opposition  to  blood-letting,  or  chrono-thermalism,  practically^ 
and  to  the  employment  of  mercury,  constitutes  the  basis  of  Ec- 
lecticism, as  we  gather  the  traits  of  the  system  firom  this  report. 

Report  I,  on  surgery,  by  S.  H.  Potter,  M.  D.,  is  next  in  order. 
We  have  already  learned  from  Dr.  Oldshue  the  results  of  the  Ec- 
lectic method  of  naving  children :  let  us  see  the  efi*ect  as  developed 
in  connection  with  the  subject  of  amputations  and  operative  sur- 
geiy  in  general.  For  the  treatment  of  inflammation,  the  Eclectic 
surgeon  borrows  Dr.  Thompson's  great  lever,  lobelia,  which  gives 
rompt  relief.  He  objects,  secondly,  to  mercurials,  as  poisons, 
ut  would  give  the  bichromate  of  potash,  which  is  also  an  exceed- 
ingly active  mineral  poison, and  which  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  experiment  by  a  single  practitioner  in  France,  during  the  last 
year;  it  is  not ''  admitted  by  the  highest  Old  School  authorities  as 
a  substitute  for  mercury  in  the  treatment  of  certain  diseases." 

Dr.  Dolley  winds  up  his  report  with  a  history  of  a  case  of  poly- 
pus uteri,  in  which  he  executed  the  bold  and  novel  operation  of 
"  ligaturing  the  tumor."  A  boy  fell  down  and  bit  his  tongue 
through,  and  Dr.  Dolley  sewed  it  up,  greatly  to  the  surprise  and 
delight  of  his  Eclectic  friends,  and  to  the  confusion  of  the  Allo- 
paths !  He  also  describes  a  qpse  of  elephantiasis  in  a  man  who 
**  made  a  track  like  an  elephant,  in  the  sand,  was  79  years  of  age, 
weighed  232  pounds,  and  could  cut  two  cords  of  wood  a  day" ! ! 

We  shall  only  quote  from  Report  K.,  on  Materia  Medica,  etc., 
the  following  display  of  pyrotechnics.  "  The  full  sun  of  knowl- 
edge is  throwing  its  efiulgent  rays  freely  upon  the  intellect  of  the 
world,  and  warming  into  light  the  latent  germs  of  thought  that 
have  slumbered  long,  unconscious  of  their  existence,  and  these,  in 
their  turn,  scintillates  new-bom  sparks  upon  other^minds.    These, 
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too,  take  fire,  and  the  illumination  continues  to  extend,  till  soon 
empiricism  and  charlatanry  whose  proper  pabidum  is  ignorance 
and  superstition,  will  have  passed  away,  and  the  true  light  of  sci- 
ence shall  reach  as  far  as  humanity  shall  exist,  ushering  in  the  glo- 
rious time,  '*  which  kings  and  prophets  waited  for  but  died  without 
the  sight,"  when  shall  be  calculated  with  great  accuracy  the  influ- 
ence of  disease  upon  the  body,  and  the  most  certain  agencies 
that  can  be  applied  for  its  removal ;  when  the  human  family  shall 
no  more  be  destroyed  by  disease  in  youth,  nor  ignorance  any 
more  prevent  its  direful  ravages  from  being  stayed." 

This  report  is  four  pages  in  length. 

Report  L,  on  Obstetrics — again! — by  J.  M.  Sites,  M.  D.,  merits 
a  passing  notice.  During  the  year  1842  Dr.  Sites  was  called  to 
his  second  case  of  midwifery.  Three  Allopaths  had  abandoned 
the  case;  patient  in  a  bad  way;  this  ab  ovo  obstetrician  set  to  work 
with  red  pepper  and  ergot,  and  lobelia,  and  soon  delivered  his  pa- 
tient of  a  child  weighing  twenty-one  pounds,  the  head  measuring 
twenty-seven  inches  in  circumference ! ! 

Go  it  Dr.  Sites,  while  you're  young ! !  And  O  ye  credulous 
wiseacres  of  the  Eclectic  Med.  Ass.  !  Twenty-seven  inches  in 
circumference,  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  yet  delivered  without 
instruments  !  Truly  there  is  some  virtue  in  Eclectic  surgery,  or 
the  female  pelvis  is  wonderfully  large  in  Philadelphia.  How  is  it 
Dr.  Meigs?  Dr.  Sites  says  a  great  many  odd  things;  among  the 
rest,  that  "ergot  should  only  be  used  when  the  os  is  well  dilated, 
and  the  contraction  of  the  uterus  feeble."  A  Daniel  come  to 
judgment ! 

These  are  the  men  who  presume  to  prate  pretendingly  to  the 
"  Old  School"  of  physicians,  and  to  claim  a  superiority  in  scien- 
tific position.  All  the  little  virtue  they  have  is  stolen  from  the 
stock  accumulated  by  the  labors  of  successive  generations,  and 
that  is  rendered  worthless  by  the  folly  of  its  misapplication. 

Report  N.,  Chemistry,  by  W.  Paine, M.  D.,  of  Warren,  O.  We 
turn  to  this  report,  professedly  as  an  important  and  exact  branch 
of  science,  for  further  evidence  of  the  great  Reform  which  is  to  be 
brought  about  by  this  small  body  of  great  pretensions.  Here, 
doubtless,  we  shall  find  not  merely  those  few  unimportant  notices 
of  the  late  improvements  in  Chemistry,  chronicled  in  the  scientific 
journals,  the  Comptes  Rendue  of  learned  men  and  learned  socie- 
ties, the  annual  reports  of  the  Leibigs,  the  Miltons,  or  the  Ger- 
hardts,  but  also  the  peculiar  improvements  in  science  of  these 
modest  men,  the  Eclectics.  In  short,  in  the  high-sounding  w^ords 
of  the  author,  Dr.  Paine,  applied  by  him  to  E.  M.  Ass. ,  "  We 
expect  this  (report)  not  only  to  give  counsel  and  character,  but  to 
discuss  the  great  and  intricate  problems  underlying  the  advance- 
ment of  medical  science.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  (report) 
will  take  a  retrospective  survey  of  human  science.  It  will  pass 
its  awful  limits,  guided  by  the  torch  of  a  Buchanan  and  a  Reich- 
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enbach,  and  may  aid  in  scnlptoring  ont,  from  mde  natare,  those 
mighty  truths  lying  nearer  to  the  throne  of  the  great  /  am.^^ 

Bat  woefully  were  our  high  anticipations  disappointed  !  Five 
pages  only  are  given  by  Dr.  Paine  to  the  consideration  of  thu 
ear^ntnv^ subject,  and  in  them  all  there  are  not  more  than  two 
chemical  facts  correctly  stated  ! — a  strictly  accurtUe  picture  of  Ec- 
lectic scieticet 

A  great  portion  of  these  rare  five  pages  is  devoted  to  such  beau-* 
tiful  self-adulatory  writing  as  we  have  quoted  above.  But  yet  he 
gives  in  some  wonderfully  garbled  excerps  from  the  chemieal 
works,  enough  to  demonstrate  even  to  a  tyro  in  chemistry,  his 
most  profound  and  assinine  ignorance  and  want  of  comprehension 
of  any  thing  relating  to  the  science.  But  we  will  let  him  speak 
for  himself.  "  Amongst  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  chemistry, 
we  find  those  made  by  M.  Dubree,  who  observed  that  the  ores  of 
tin  are  constantly  accompanied  by  fluoric  or  boracic  minerals,  and 
foand  particularly  mica,  topaz,  tourmaline,  etc."  (wonderful!) 
"which  induced  him  to  believe  that  this  circumstance  was  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  the  formation  of  these  ores,  and  that  the 
tin  was  brought  into  its  beds  in  a  state  of  fluoride,  and  there  un- 
derwent a  double  deoxidation,  producing  the  oxide  of  tin,  and  fluo- 
ric minerals." 

We  must  be  permitted  here  to  throw  up  our  hands  in  admira- 
tion of  this  Edectic  chemistry;  wonderful,  we  repeat;  great  in 
chemistry  as  in  the  practice  of  medicine !  A  fluoride  of  tin, 
which  the  Allopathic  chemists,  Berzelius,  Davy,  Liebig,  etc.,  as- 
sert contains  710  oxygen,  is  deoxidated ;  and,  more  surprising  still, 
it  is  '*  doubly  deoxidated"  in  ordef  to  convert  it  into  oxide  of  tin 
and  finoric  minerals." ! ! 

Bat  we  must  not  stop  here ;  let  us  return  quickly  to  the  text, 
where  we  find  this  starthng  announcement  of  the  trmmphs  of  Ec- 
lectic chemistry  in  the  person  of  M.  Dubree.  "  He  (m.  Dubree) 
koMbeen  enabled  to  produce  oxide  of  tin  artificially  I !  **  I  believe, 
however,  he  used  the  chloride  instead  of  the  fluoride."  Hide 
your  diminished  heads,  ye  Allopathic  chemists;  M.  Dubree  has 
made  artificial  oxide  of  tin,  and  Dr.  Paine  believes  he  used  the 
chloride  instead  of  the  fhioride ! 

We  doubt  whether  in  the  whole  history  of  pretending  ignoram- 
uses, a  more  glaring  self-exposure  is  made  to  the  admiring  pub- 
lic than  in  these  Transactions;  and  this  paper  of  Dr.  Paine  is  not 
the  least  clear  in  the  exemplification. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  devil  was  permitted  to  tempt  our  Savior. 
After  a  number  of  impertinences,  which  were  rebuked  with  a  quiet 
dignity  that  would  have  silenced  any  one  except  the  subtle  temp- 
ter, the  devil  conducted  him  ta  the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  and 
pcnnting  out  to  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  eaiih,  with  that  Uber^ 
ality  we  sometimes  meet  on  earth  among  those  who  are  giving 
away  property  that  does  not  belong  to  them,  offered  them  all  to 
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hifl  master  if  he  would  fall  down  and  worship  him.  Fatigued  by 
the  persecutions  of  the  arch-find,  our  Savior  turned  upon  Um  that 
heavenly  presence  before  which  angels  (bowed  and  worshiped, 
and  bade  him  get  him  hence«  Much  has  the  genius  of  true  sci- 
ence suffered  from  the  impertinent  assumptions  of  quacks  and 
pretenders ;  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  before  the  frown 
of  outraged  truth,  the  whole  of  Satan's  tribe  will  vanish  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  nothins^  will  remain  of  the  patent  Eclectic 
medical  Eecaleobian  save  Uie  Ephesian  record  of  its  audacity. 
Whpn  we  look  at  their  pigmy  efforts  to  dim  the  light  of  true  sci- 
ence, by  the  use  of  two*penny  squirts,  and  smoked  glasses,  we 
cannot  better  express  our  feelings  than  by  the  following  lines 
about  Gulliver : 

'*  They  tied  him  down — these  little  men  did— 

And  having  valiantly  ascended 

Upon  the  mighty  man's  protuberance 

They  did  so  strut,  upon  my  soul 

It  ijiusthave  been  extremely  droll 

To  £ee  their  pigmy  pride's  exuberance  t 

And  how  the  doughty  mannikins 

Amused  themselves  wiih  sticking  pins 

And  needles  in  the  great  man's  breeches; 

And  how  some  vert  little  things, 

That  passed  for  lords  on  scaffoldings 

QfjH  up  and  worried  him  with  speeches," 

OLD  PHYSIC. 
[Traaqrlvsnia  K«di«tl  Joaraal,  Jaaaacy,  1863, 
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MEDICAL  FEES. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  physicians  of  Covington,  Ky.,  held  Dec. 
9th,  1852,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted: 

The  fees  for  medical  services  in  Covington  are  much  lower  than 
in  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  MaysviUe,  Lexington,  Paris,  Frankfort, 
and  in  most  towns  and  country  places  in  Kentucky.  The  fees  of 
lawyjets,  the  wages  of  mechanics,  the  prices  of  goods  and  articles 
of  food,  etc.,  and  the  prices  for  every  other  kind  of  service  are  as 
high  in  Covington  as  in  Cincinnati,  and  in  some  particulars  higher; 
there  is,  therefore,  aside  from  the  custom  of  our  professional  breth- 
ren elsewhere,  good  cause  why  we  should  charge  the  fees  which 
competent  medical  men  in  other  places  charge  and  collect;  there- 
fore, it  is  resolved — 

1.  That  we  hereby  adopt  the  following  bill  of  prices,  being 
neariy  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  the  physiciaoa  of  Cincinnati. 

2.  That  we  will  each  sign  tne  same  and  make  it  a  point  of  honotr 
to  be  goided  by  il  ia  aU  cases.  a0.fac  as  vaiyiog  ciicuj;nstanQea. 
will  admit 
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3.  That  we  will  publish  the  iame  in  our  cilypafmi,  ami  othet^ 


4.  That  it  shall  go  into  effect  on  and  after  the  l«t  of  Jaaaaiy, 
1853. 

5.  That  we  will  in  no  instance  take  families  by  the  year. 
For  a  visit  to  Cincinnati  $8  00 

day  visit  within  the  corpcHration  1  00 

night  visit  within  the  corporation  ^  00 

day  visit  beyond  the  corporation,  for  first  mile  or  less     1  60^ 
each  additional  mile  '  50 

coQsnltatioa  5  00 

joint  attendance  with  regular  physician  aftev  fixBt  ooor 

snltaUon,  per  visit  4  00* 

•dbaequeat  consulting  visits,  each  2  00 

office  advice  1  OOtodO  00 

detention,  per  hour  i  00 

ordinary  obstetrical  cases  10  00 

extraordinary  obstetrical  cases  each  from         16  00  to  30  00 
deBvering  placentia  5  00  to  10  00 

venesection  1  00 

vaccination  1  00 

eaoh  introduction  of  the  catheter  from  1  00  to  2  00 

each  minor  surgical  q^ration  not  lese  than  1  00 

gonorriMBa  from  5  00  to  10  00 

sgrphilis  from  10  00  to  80  00 

eaoh  examination  per  rectum  2  00 

each  examination  per  vaginam  2  00 

CHAXOSS  FOR    SUXOICAL   SBKVIOIS. 

For  redncmg  fractures  5  00  to  30  00 

reducing  luxations  5  00  to  30  00 
removing  of  stone  in  the  bladder               100  00  to  500  000 

amputation  of  arm  or  leg  25  00  to  100  00 

amputation  of  a  finger  or  toe  5  00  to  20  00 

extirpation  of  large  tumors  50  00  to  100  00 

other  tumon  5  00  to  30  00 
ti«paaning  25  00  to  100  00 
operation  for  cataract  50  00  to  100  00 
do         for  subclavian,  carotid,  and  fem- 
oral anuerism  100  00  to  200  00 
do         strangulated  hernia  50  00  to  150  00 
do         fistula  lachrymalis  20  00  to  50  0» 
do         fistula  in  ano  20  00  to  50  00 
do         hemorrhoids  20  00  to  50  00 
do         hydrocele,  radical  120  ^  to  60  00 
V       do         tapping  hydrocele  5  00  to  10  00 
do         aecitus  10  00tol5  00 
do         ohib-foot,  single  50  00  to  150  00 
do         dub-foot,  double  100  00  to  200  00 
do         ligatures  of  arteiies  25  00  to  200  00 
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All  BiibBeqaont  attendance  to  be  changed. 

For  the  operation  for  sti^abismufl  25  00  to  50  00 

plastic  operation  50  00  to  500  00 

[Signed  by] 
R.  PRETLOW,  M.  D.,  T.  N.  WISE,  M.  D., 

P.  MAJOR,  M.  D.,  W.  T.  HOLT,  M.  D., 

WM.  HASSETT,  M.  D.,  A.  EVANS,  M.  D., 

JOHN  T.  WISE,  M.  D.,  E.  \ .  LEE, 

WM.  M.  CHAMBERS,  M.  D.,     C.  J.  BLACKBURN,  M.  D. 

Doctors  m  Trouble. — Somebody  seems  to  be  continually  stir- 
ring up  our  amiable  friends  of  the  ^<  regular"  faculty.  We  wonder 
who  it  is.  That  something  powerfully  excites  it,  the  medical  fac- 
ulty, and  drives  it  to  the  commission  of  sundiy  queer  antics,  is 
certain.  On  Wednesday  last,  the  knights  of  the  lancet  drank 
copiously  and  ate  voraciously  at  the  Astor  House,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  "  widows  and  orphans  of  medical  men,"  to  their  own  edifi- 
cation, doubtless,  but  the  widows  and  orphans  were  not  there  to 
have  even  a  smell  of  the  good  things  provided.  The  doctors 
glorified  themselves  immensely. 

Dr.  Francis  mounted  the  medical  blarney-stone,  flattered  the 
ladies,  and  eulogized  Sangi*ado,  of  inunortal  memoiy .  He,  Dr. 
F.,  not  Sangrado,  had  been  twice  at  death's  door.  Once  he  was 
given  up  by  his  IHends,  and  was  only  restored  by  bleeding  till  he 
swooned.  He  continued  in  his  faint  from  Thursday  evening  till 
Monday  morning,  (laughter) ;  ever  since  he  had  been  in  favor 
of  bleeding  and  opposed  to  Homes  opathy.  What  the  *  laughter' 
is  meant  to  signify,  we  do  not  know.  It  might  of  had  reference 
to  the  vigorous  constitution  of  Dr.  F.  which  enabled  him  to  sur- 
vive, in  spite  of  the  dangerous  remedy,  or  to  intimate  that  an  in- 
definite prolongation  of  the  *  faint'  might  have  sadly  diminished 
the  spirits  of  sundry  undertakers  and  grave-diggers  ; — ^who  can 
teU  ?—N.  Y.  Courier. 

LitNATic  AsTLCTM  OF  Ohio. — ^Thcrc  were  in  this  Asylum  on  the 
15th  of  November  last,  260  patients — 130  males,  130  females. 
Admitted  during  the  year,  275,  in  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  801 ;  discharged  during  the  year,  316,  of  whom  141  were 
cured,  58  improved,  59  unimproved,  and  58  deceased  ;  151  appli- 
cants were  rejected  during  the  year.  Among  the  causes  of  anxi- 
ety, spirit  rapping  is  mentioned  as  the  cause  of  insanity  in  26 
cases — IS  men  and  13  women,  and  religious  anxiety  in  22  cases 
— 17  men  and  5  women.  Of  the  275  admitted,  149  were  male 
and  126  females.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Asylum,  in  1838,  the 
total  admissions  have  been  2,116;  recovered  1,038;  discharged 
improved^  195 ;  discharged  stationar}-,  322 ;  deaths  299.  The 
expenses  of  the  Asylum  the  past  year  were  $30,170.  The  Trus- 
tees recommend  improvements  to  the  amount  of  $d3,800,_in  re- 
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pairing  the  buildings,  and  sabstituting  new  modes  of  warming, 
iighting  and  ventilating. 

Board  of  Health  Report. — Deaths  in  Cincinnati  in  the  month  sf 
FAruary,  1853: 

Whole  number  of  deaths  reported, 


Caoib  or  DsATH.  Nuastm. 

Accident         ...  4 

Bronchitis       -        -        -  2 

Born                -        -        -  2 

Consumption  -        -        •  35 

CoDgestion  of  the  brain   -  2 

Congestion  of  the  lungs  -  2 

/  Chronic  Diarrhcea   -        -  1 

Convulsions    ...  4 

Croup              -        -        -  7 

Delirium  Tremens  -        -  1 

Dead  Bom      ...  5 

Disease  of  the  brain       -  5 

Dropsy           -        -        -  1 

Dysentery       -        -        -  1 

Drowned         -         -         .  3 

Erysipelas       -        *        ?  1 

Fever               ...  6 

Billious    -        -        '  2 

Nervous  -        -         -  1 

Scarlet     -         -         -  26 

Ship         ...  2 

Typhoid  ...  5 


Less  thaii  one  year  old 
Between  1  and  2  years, 

2  and  3 

3  and  4 

4  and  5 

5  and  10 
10  and  15 
15  and  20 
20  and  30 
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United  States 

England 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Wales 

Germany 


Causk  of  Dkatr. 

"    Typhus    - 
Gangrene        ... 
Whooping-Coqgh   - 
Hydrocephalus 
Intemperance 
Inflammation  of  the  brain 
Inflammation  of  the  lungs 
Inflammation  of  the  bowels 
Iniury  at  birth 
Marasmus       ... 
Measles  .        -        - 

Neuralgia       .        ^        - 
Old  Age 

Parturition      -         -        . 
Premature  birth 
Small-Pox       .        ... 
Tetanus  -        -        - 

Teething         -        -        . 
Cause  not  reported  - 

Total 


248 

NOMBXE 

2 
1 
5 
2 
3 
5 

17 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
^ 
5 
3 
I 
1 
8 

71 

248 


AGE. 


42 

19 
18 
14 
10 
14 
4 
5 
29 


Between  30  and  40  years 
40  and  50 
50  and  60 
60  and  70 
70  and  80 
80  and  90 

Dead-born 

Age  not  reported 

Total 
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tt 
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NATIVnX 


112 
2 

32 
1 
2 

52 


France 
Canada 
Nativity  unknown 

Total  - 


21 

16 
8 

13 
3 
2 
5 

25 

248 


1 

1 

45 

248 
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Hale         *        -        -  136|Female        -        -        -        112 

Total       -        -        248 
Pablbhed  by  order  of  tiie  Board  of  Health. 

C:  D.  HUGHES,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer. 
February  3, 1858. 


£xf*RACTB  FsoM  EnrroRiAL  CoBSESFOKDBsieE. — These,  and  many 
others  which  we  have  received,  show  conclusively  how  the  school 
stands  in  public  estimation,  as  well  as  the  progress  of  the  cause. 

Barnstable,  Mass.,  March  4th,  '53. 

Prof.  R^  S.  Newton: — Dear  Sir  ;  I  received  ihe  February  No. 
yesterday,  and  am  quite  disposed  to  believe  that  there  is  no  place 
in  this  world  where  the  Devil  is  not. 

L  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Institute,  notwithstanding  it 
receives  opposition  from  so  many  sources.  I  have  watched  its 
progress  withgreat  interest  for  the  last  six  years. 

How  different  in  the  public  estimation  is  the  cause  of  Medical 
Reform,  and  those  engaged  in  this  cause,  from  what  they  were 
when  we  first  commenced  professional  labor,  ten  years  since. 
Then  we  were  esteemed  as  ignorant  intruders ;  now,  as  judicious, 
intelligent  benefactors.  Then  we  had  neither  schools  nor  jour- 
nals that  deserved  the  name ;  now  we  have  large  schools,  under 
excellent  supervision,  and  journals  which  are  every  year  fast  im- 
proving. Not  long  hence,  the  Reformed  Practice  will  be  the 
A.merican  Practice,  and  our  text  books  will  be  known  to  every 
intelligent  practitioner  in  the  land.         Yours,  most  truly, 

PAUL  V.  ALLEN,  M.D. 

Bethel,  Iav,  March  4th,  '53. 

Prof,  Newton  :  I  have  had  good  success.  Electicism  is  taking 
hold  here,  and  I  thinki  would  be  safe  in  saying  that  one-fourth 
of  the  people  in  this  vicinity  are  now  already  Eclectics.  I  stick 
closely  to  the  doctrine  taught  to  me  last  winter ^  by  my  able  and  re- 
spected Professors.        Yours,  H.  HARRISON,  M.  D. 

Plattsville,  Ohio,  March  2d,  '53. 

Prof.  R.  S.-  Newton  : — Dear  Sir  :  I  located  in  this  place  in 
September,  '52,  and  have  since  been  doing  something  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  ;  and  that,  too,  in  accordance  with  the  views  en- 
tertained by  Eclectics.  Eclecticism  was  a  stranger  here  when  I 
eame ;  many  of  the  people  had  not  heard  of  the  name,  and  want- 
ed to  know  whether  it  was  the  Botanic  or  Thompsonian  system. 

Eclecticism  takes  well  in  this  vicinity.  My  success  in  practice 
has  been  admirable,  and  I  do  sincerely  rejoice  that  my  name  is 
among  those  of  Reformers.  Respectfully  yours, 

W.  S.  COX,  M.  D. 
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MimoiLi.  Clowvert —  ' 

*'  In  hoc  •It  ho«z,  oum  qals  at  joketei, 
Bt  tmokem,  toaBtem,  roaitem,  folkMi.** Sulmfunii 

This  is  a  greats  glorious,  and  free  republic,  and  in  the  midst  of  its  heterogene- 
eofl  and  misoettaiieous  population,  we  have  at  length  found  the  great  desideratum, 
a  medical  clown,  competent  to  enliven  the  b'hoys,  to  stir  up  the  groundlings 
mnd  even  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  science,  and  excite  a  broad  grin  on  the 
Sober  face  of  solemn  care -worn  doctors. 

It  is  so  long  since  we  have  had  anything  provocative  of  a  broad  grin,  that  the 
eztreme  contortions  and  vulgar  jests  of  our  clown  become  quite  an  enlivening 
novelty.  It  was  said  by  &  sprightly  letter  writer,  that  in  this  free  country,  every 
man  has  a  right  to  be  his  own  clown  when  he  chooses ;  and  the  quondam  editor 
of  the  Transylvania  Medical  Journal  has  availed  himself  of  this  luxurious  privl- 
le^but  as  we  have  no  such  proclivity  ourselves,  we  do  not  wish  to  indulge  it, 
(rat  mie  quite  satisfied  to  look  at  his  performance,  and  exhibit  it  to  our  readers. 
We  trust  they  will  enjoy,  as  much  as  ourselves,  this  peculiar  entertainment  ; 
and  when  they  observe,  in  the  opening  of  theessay,  the  allusions  of  our  clown 
to  the  monkey  climbing  a  pole,  they  will  doubtless  be  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
writer  himself. 

To  analyze  or  criticise  his  literary  production,  would  be  impossible.  We  can 
but  illustrate  its  character,  by  reference  to  the  animals  which  'the  author 
personates.  He  exhibits,  in  rapid  alternations,  the  grimace  of  the  monkey,  the 
bxay  of  tlie  donkey,  the  ferocity  and  desperation  of  a  cornered  rat,  and  the 
elegant  aroma  of  the  wild  and  untamed  skunk.  An  animal  possessing  in 
high  perfection  the  characteristics  of  these  four,  would  be  a  central  attraction  in 
any  museum.  But  we  shall  refrain  from  any  further  description  of  the  animal, 
or  the  melody  of  his  voice,  lest  our  reader  should  suppose  that  we  are  sinking 
our  dignity  too  much.  Yet,  by  way  of  justification,  we  would  venture  to  suggest, 
that  even  obscene  animals  must  be  described  by  the  anatomist,  and  lice  and 
bed-bugs  have  the  honor  of  being  described  in  the  works  of  naturalists. 

As  for  soberly  replying  to  the  scurrility  of  *•  OU  Physic*\  we  b3g  to  be  ex- 
cused from  the  task.  There  miy  be  those  who  take  a  pleasure  in  destroying 
onclean  animals,  or  crushing  and  exterminating  bed-bugs  ;  but  we  must  confess 
that  we  have  no  inclination  for  such  refined  pursuits. 

In  one  respect,  we  trust  this  production  may  be  of  some  utility.  A  gentle- 
man of  acute  observation  may  derive  much  more  benefit  from  the  criticisms  of 
his  enemies,  than  from  the  compliments  of  his  friends,  for  the  former  will  show 
him  what  is  regarded  by  his  enemies  as  his  weakest,  or  mdst  assailable  points. 
We  of  the  Eclectic  corps  have  not  yet  enjoyed  the  full  benefit  of  that  searching 
and  slashing  criticism,  which  innovators  and  innovations  must  receive  before 
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their  final  adoption.  The  moie  of  such  critidani  we  may  proToke,  the  hetter  it 
will  bs  for  our  cause;  and  although  we  have  no  desire  to  eee  euch  assaults 
upon  Eclecticism,  circulated  in  other  journals,  to  our  professional  disadvantage, 
we  are  pleased  to  welcome  such  productions  to  our  own  pages,  that  we 
may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  looking  upon  a  caricature,  and  learning  what  Is 
considered  most  susceptible  of  ridicule  and  denunciation. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  observe  the  efforts  of "  Old  Physic*',  to  eriticise  the 
able  paper  of  Professor  Reuben  on  the  circulation.    Failing  to  discover  in  it  • 
any  material  for  criticism  or  buffoonery,  he  gives  it  up  in  resolute  despur.     B. 


*'Mattes8  Aim  THiHGs  iH  Geke&al. — ^*'Wbat  has  become  of  the  Anii-Merat^ 
rtdlV*  asks  the  erudite  editor  of  the  Botanico- Medical  Recorder ^  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend.  Perhaps  he  flatters  himself,  in  company  with  some^  of  the  Pbysopathic 
gentry  of  the  seaboard  '^diggins,"  that  it  has  "gone  in."  But  we  advise  them 
not  to  *May  the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls,'*  or  they  may  be  most  grevlously 
disappointed.  While  Allopathy,  Homceopadiy,  Hydropathy,  Physopathy,  etc, 
are  bound  as  distinct  systems,  to  become  absolete.  Rational  Eclecticism  is  im- 
mortal, and  will  cease  to  exist  only  with  time  itself.  This  is  evident  in  regard 
to  Physopathy,  from  the  course  pursued  by  certain  unprincipled  noodles  of  that 
school,  in  this  region,  towards  those  who  are  independent  enough  to  think  and  act 
for  themselves,  and  who  will  not  wear  the  yoke  which  these  one-idea  reformers 
seek  to  fasten  upon  them.  For  this  cause  alone  these  gentlemen  have  endeavored 
to  injure  both  the  reputation  and  the  business  of  the  oldest,  most  intelligent, 
most  reputable  and  useful  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  Midical  Reform,  the  hem  of 
whose  garments  they  are  unworthy  to  kiss.  We  have  hitherto  looked  upon  all 
sects  and  divisions  of  reformers  as  being  branches  of  one  great  philanthropic 
family,  united  by  the  same  interests,  the  same  objects,  and  guided  by  the  same 
motives,  but  from  the  belligerent  attitude  that  some  of  them  have  seen  fit  to 
assume,  we  are  compelled  to  act  upon  the  defensive,  for  we  desire  not  to  be  the 
aggressors,  and  shall  use  the  actual  cautery  in  domestic  practice  only  when  driven 
to  it  by  the  necessities  of  the  "case."    Uiore  anon.*' — AntirMercurial  Fth,  1863. 

That's  the  way  to  talk  to  them.  Gentlemen — ^just  let  people  know  who  you 
are,  and  what  you  are  doing  and  what  you  can  do,  and  you  will  find  but  little 
trouble  in  pleasing.  Among  a  great  multitude  there  will  always  be  some  who 
think  only  of  «*(/"— putting  themselves  up  and  every  body  else  down.  Bu^  if 
you  trouble  yourselves  enough  to  find  out  who  it  is  that  are  disposed  to  make 
vear  on  you,  you  will  very  readily  learn  that  their  lances  are  broken  before  the 
battle  begins.  The  Guerilla  Squads  of  Allopaths,  Physopaths,  Homceopaths, 
and  Hydropaths,  will  occcsionally  steal  a  march  on  you, but  they  as  rapidly  re- 
treat as  they  are  assailed,  and  little  is  to  be  feared  from  them.  There  is  less  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  high-sounding  names  of  declining  srcts  than  many 
would  suppose.  G.  W.  L.  B. 


Imputed  Tbbacukrt. — The  attempt  of  Dr.  L.  E.  Jones  to  palliate  his  own 
shameless  treachery  by  inculpating  the  Faculty  generally,  was  noticed  in  our 
last.  The  statements  of  a  portion  of  the  Faculty,  which  were  excluded  by 
the  lack  of  space,  are  now  introduced: 

To  ALL  WHOM  rr  MAV  ooNCBRK. — It  IB  Stated  in  a  certain  libelloaa  pamphlet  aigned  by 
Drs.  A.  H.  Baidrid^e  and  S.  Kyle,  that  four  members  of  the  present  Faculty  are  op|iosed  to 
Prof.  Buchanan\i  views  in  re^ct  to  Neurology.    As  one  of  that  Faculty,  I  beg  to  deny 
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that  lach  aro  my  foeliii|{i  towards  tha  acienoe  of  Neurology  ;  on  the  conlrary  I  regaid  it 
as  tha  only  true  acienca  of  man. 
CivciNNATi,  O.,  February  IShh,  18».  R.  8.  N£WTON,  M.  D. 

It  it  ttatad  in  a  certain  pamphlal  signed  ]^  Dra.  A.  H.  Baldridge  and  S.  Kyle,  tlia 
foar  of  Uie  nreeent  Faculty  of  tne£.  M.  Inatitnte  are  opposed  to  Prof.  Buchanan's  viewa 
in  iwpert  to  Neurology.  This  assertion  is  as  false  as  malicious,  inasmuch  as  we  look  upon 
NawDiogy  as  taught  by  Prof.  Buchanan,  the  original  discoFcrer  of  the  science,  as  being 
th«  most  perfect  system  by  which  to  eiplain  the  operations  of  mind. 

Feb.  19,  '53.  WM.  SHERWOOD,  M.D. 

CiNciNiCATi,  February,  22,  1P53. 
EdUors  of  iMe  B.  M.  JaurmU:  At  an  individual  member  of  the  Facaltyof  theE.M. 
Institute.  I  desire  sufficient  tptet  in  your  forthcoming  number,  to  state  in  reply  to  a  cer- 
tain article  of  a  acurrilout  and  libelous  pamphlet  bearing  the  names  of  two  pretending 
Eeleetica,  that  to  far  from  denouncing  or  riaicniing  the  sublime  and  beautiful  theonea 
«f  Anthropology,  etc.,  as  taught  by  Prof.  Buchanan,  their  illustrious  author,  I  hare  erer 
regarded  them  as  constituting  a  chief  attraction  of  the  school,  and  worthy  of  the  most 
candid  and  careful  investigation.  Indeed,  so  highly  do  I  valne  them,  that,  were  th^ 
to  be  arbitrarily  or  otherwise  excluded  from  the  t^hings  of  the  Institute,  my  efforts 
in  ifta  behalf  should  cease  that  very  hour. 

My  regret  is  inexprestibla.  that,  epen  one  professed  Eclectic  should  be  guilty  of  suah 
groaa  illiberal ity  and  condemnable  hunkerism  as  exhibits  itself  in  an  attempt  to  crush  new 
and  inestimable  truths  already  ertablished.  and  prerent  the  devdopement  others  possibly 
yel  mora  Yaluable  to  which  they  are  most  certainly  destined  to  lead. 

Respectfully  yonia,  J.  W.  HOYT,  M.D. 

Eaa.  EL  M.  JouiiN4b,— Permit  m*  to  state  ta  answer  to  an  asiertloa  oecnrring  la  whftt  pvrpoKts 
to  b*  a<*  Rtpti  #/  Eeteet\e  PkvUXant**  stating  that  the  present  reculty,  or  a  large  part  of  them  bad 
ildieolod  the  acience  of  Aathiopology.  as  taught  bj  Professor  Bacbaaan,  its  discoverer.  Allow  ne 
to  aay  as  an  individual  of  the  body  of  gentlemen  on  whom  this  charge  is  made,  to  stale  that  I  have 
always  (tiaeo  I  kaow  aafthlag  of  it)  regarded  the  Neorologioal  system  of  Aottaropolegy  as  the  traa 
8eieDce  of  Man,  and  that  it  was  a  chief  source  of  attraction  to  the  achool.  Nor  have  1  ever  heard 
aay  member  of  the  facvUj  ridicule  or  speak  disreapectfolly  of  Professor  Buchanan  in  any  way  ;  bat 
oa  the  contrary  so  far  as  1  am  informed  have  heard  the  present  faeolty  ever  when  referring  to  Pro> 
feasor  Bvehaaan  speak  of  him  as  a  gentleman  of  thorough  sctentifio  attainments,  and  a  Philosopher 
ta  mwmtf  sense  of  the  word.  Hespeotfnlly  yours, 

O.  W.  L.  BICKLBT,  M.  D. 


HmrsEimx  of  LtAiuriiia  aus  HmrmisM  of  Ionoraxcb.— There  ia  a  certain  degree  of 
raapaetnbility  in  that  form  of  Hunkeriam,  which  is  baaed  upon  thorough  and  aocurato 
■ckmtific  atuinmenta.  The  learned  man,  whoee  eelf-oonceit  leada  him  to  auppoae  that 
lie  haa  reached  nearl/  to  the  limita  of  human  knowledge,  and  who  regards  additional 
diacoveiiea  aa  mare  imposturea,  ia  a  formidablo  enemy  to  human  progresa.  But  hia 
character  ia  elevated  by  the  knowledge  which  he  haa,  to  a  poaition  of  respectability  and 
inflaenoe,  and  ha  would  be  reluctant  to  see  aodety  retrograding,  or  adence  declining.  On 
the  ether  band,  when  half-educated  and  illiterate  men  b^me  inflated  with  an  idea  of  an- 
pariority  in  conaequance  of  having  become  familiar  with  certain  truths  which  have  been 
neglected  by  the  conaervative  daaa,  and  endeavor,  like  the  more  learned  class,  to  estabUah 
a  certain  atandard  of  wiadom,  bevond  which  the  human  mind  muatnot  preaume  to  stray— 
the  sDeciaeie  ia  much  more  pitiaole  and  ridiculoua  than  the  regular  form  of  Hunkerism, 
wbioi  baa  a  higher  rai^e  of  thought  and  knowledge. 

Narrow-mindiMi  and  bi^tted  men  in  the  ranks  of  reform,  are  not  a  whit  leaa  illiberal 
and  advene  to  real  additional  proereaa,  than  the  bigots  of  older  and  more  powerful  par* 
tiea.  There  ia,  oeruinly,  aa  much  contracted  Hunkeriam  in  the  principal  advocate  of 
Boianioo-Medicaliam  in  tliis  city,  aa  in  the  maas  of  the  Old  School  party. 

Tbree  auch  incumbrancea  have  been  thrown  off  from  the  E.  M.  Institute.  Dr.  Beach, 
who  ia  in  a  state  of  chronic  indignation  becauae  medical  reformera  do  not  consider  hia 
siovenlr  and  aemi-plagiariaed  productiona  the  alpha  and  omegra  ot  medical  acienoe.  Dr. 
Baldridfle,  who  haa  written  nothing,  (for  very  good  reasons)  and  who  endeavored,  but  un- 
auoeeaarolly,  to  introduce  the  proscriptive  rule  of  Htmkerism  into  the  National  Eclectic 
Medical  Aaaociation— and  Dr  L.  E  Jonea,  the  former  friend  and  present  aasociate  of  Dr. 
Baldridse.  It  was  imposaible  to  procure  the  co-operation  of  Dr.  J.,  in  elevating  the  charac* 
ter  andincreaaiog  the  scientific  reeourcea  of  the  Inatitute;  he  has  opposed  the  cultivation  of 
aome  of  the  most  valuable  portiona  of  medical  acience,  and  althouRh,  for  some  reason,  he  aa- 
amted  to  the  iree  achool  movement,  he  soon  relapsed  to  hia  natural  position,  and  threat* 
ened  that  it  ahoold  be  arreated  by  legal  impediments.  With  such  men  Eclectic  reform 
haa  nothing  more  to  do.  The  HoicKSuaif  of  loNORAifCE  and  aelfishnesa  is  consigned 
to  ita  proper  obecnrity 
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DR.  BUCHANAN  TO  THE  MEDICAL  PUBLIC. 

Having  taken  b  decided  stand  in  arresting  the  disorganizing  machinations  of  Dr.  L.  E. 

Jones,  which  had  nearly  bronght  the  E.  M.  Institnte  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  having  found 

no  other  wa^  of  saving  the  Institute  than  by  his  expulsion,  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  in- 

■nne  folly  oi  his  abuse  against  myself,  which  exhibits  only  the  stupid  mendacity  of  a  selfish 

and  animal  nature,  impelled  by  ungovernable  passion. 

Notwithsiftndiqg  my  efforts  to  susuin  his  respectability,  by  furnidiing  that  intellectnal 
and  literary  assistance  of  wi.ich  he  stood  deplorably  in  need,  and  notwithstanding  ray  de- 
•ire  to  avoid  inflicting  any  public  censure,  expulsion,  or  discredit,  when  his  services  could 
ho  longer  be  retained,  his  course  of  warfare  has  norpermttted  me  to  extend  him  any  farther 
kindness.  It  was  surely  a  sufiicient  tax  upon  my  liberality  to  asso.  iate  as  a  colleague 
with  a  man  so  utterly  o  scure,  so  destitute  of  reputation,  (except  what  he  obtained  from 
being  placed  in  the  Instiuite)  and  so  illiterate  in  all  respects  as  Dr.  J.^  The  association 
with  Jones  and  Baldriiige,  which  was  regard^'d  by  my  friends  as  a  sacritice  of  personal  res- 
pectability, was  such  a  sacrilice  as  1  should  never  have  made  but  for  elevated  moral  objects 
which  justify  the  sacrifice  of  reputation  as  well  as  interest.  And  so  zealously  has  this 
i^ork  oT  medical  reform  and  emancipation  been  pursued,  that  I  have  neglected  every 
ea>rthly  interest  and  every  cherished  object. 

Thirteen  years  ago  the  highest  and  most  lucrative  positions  of  the  medical  profession 
"Wvre  fairly  within  my  reach,  and,  could  I  have  consented  to  accept  the  creed  of  medical 
orthodoxy  and  suppress  my  constant  search  for  truth,  my  position  *)ould  have  been  all  that 
my  ambition  craved.  Bat  I  scorned  to  submit  to  any  such  control,  and  turned  away  from 
the  temptation,  leaving  the  field  to  men  of  less  reputation  than  myself;  who  have  been 
placed  where  I  should  na^e  been,  while  I  determined  to  pursue  the  rugged  path  of  the  re- 
£irmer,  the  innovator,  and  the  discoverer.  I  have  found  it,  in  some  respects,  as  rugged 
and  as  remote  from  human  sympathy  as  reformers  have  in  other  times. 

Deterroinine  to  raise  the  standardT  of  professional  freedom  and  progress,  I  organized  the 
fian  of  a  medical  school  to  be  established  in  Indiana  in  1842,  for  which  we  had  the  pros- 
|»ect  of  an  ample  endowment,  and  in  which  I  had  the  promise  of  co-operation  from  two  of 
the  ablest  and  most  learned  scientific  and  liberal  phsrsicians  in  our  country,  one  of  whom  is 
now  a  scientific  Professor,  and  the  other  in  a  high  position  in  the  employment  of  our  gov- 
ernment. Tiie  scheme  was  not  carried  into  execution  on  account  of  a  death  which  de- 
prived us  of  the  prospect  of  endowment,  and  the  difficulty  of  completing  the  Faculty  of  the 
proper  materials. 

Subsequently,  being  in  Cincinnati,  Dr.  Curtis  offered  me  the  use  of  a  charter  which  he 
had  obtained  for  a  medical  school,  the  name  of  which,  Iliad,  changed  from  Botanico-Medi- 
eal  to  American  Medical  Institute,  under  which  I  endeavored  to  organize  a  respectuble 
Faculty,  but  could  not  find  men  whom  1  deemed  competent  and  suitable  to  establish  a 
medical  school  of  the  proper  character.  Thus  my  object  was  apparently  beyond  my  reach 
for  want  of  co*operation  uatil  1846,  when  I  found  the  opportunity  1  hod  desired. 

Meantime,  i  had  prosecutod  efficiently  the  exploration  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system 
of  man,  ond  plat  ed  upon  the  basis  of  positive  experiment  the  vast  philosophy  of  the  human 
constitution.  Several  oi  the  most  emment  men  of  our  country  had  given  their  approbation 
to  my  discovery  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  snd  placed  my  name,  so  far  as  their  opinion 
could  decide  its  position,  among  the  names  of  those  benefactors  of  mankind  to  whom  pos- 
terity alone  can  rc»nder  justice.  In  such  a  career,  introducing  to  the  world  a  science  more 
comprehensive  and  grand  than  aught  which  had  preceded  it,  and  as  expressed  by  a  scientific 
committee  of  Nev/  York  **  second  to  no  other  in  immediate  interest  and  in  promise  of  im- 
portant future  results  to  science  and  to  humanity,"  I  felt  willing  for  a  time  to  suspend  the 
performance  of  my  great  duty  to  my  fellow-men  to  engage  in  the  establishment  of  a  medical 
school  in  which  the  despotic  power  of  medical  bigotry  might  be  broken,  and  a  new  genera- 
tion of  medical  men  might  be  reared  up,  among  whom  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  pre- 
senting or  diffusing  the  highest  truths  revealed  by  science. 

I  found  a  school  already  chartered  and  commencing  its  operations,  in  Cincinnati,  which 
had  adopted  principles  similar  to  my  own,  and  with  which  I  could  conscientiously  co-ope- 
rate. The  school,  it  was  true,  was  rather  an  unpromising  affair,  hut  I  did  not  fear  the  un- 
dertaking. The  cause  of  medical  reform  had  not,  as  ^et,  acquired  importance  or  dignity, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  countrv.  Much  had  been  done,  but  in  an  obscure,  private,  and  imperfect 
mannrr.  I  had  travelled  throngh  a  majority  of  the  States  of  the  Union  and  been  a  diligent 
reader  of  newspapers  and  peri(Micals,  and  I  had  never  heard  of  the  existence  of  a  school  of 
medical  reform,  or  of  a  systematic  medical  party  for  that  purpose.  Nor  had  I  any  definite 
idea  of  the  affair  uutil  I  fell  in  with  some  of  the  professors  and  Mudex  ts,  when  the  school, 
in  the  winter  of  1845-46,  was  occupying  small,  dingy  apartments  on  Fourth  street. 

There  was  nothing  attractive  in  the  school  but  its  liberal  principles ;  neither  capital, 
reputation,  social  influence,  literary  capacities- nor  extensive  scientific  attainments  were 
found  in  the  Faculty.  All  they  h.id  to  rely  on  was  their  thorough  knowledge  of  practical 
medicine,  their  power  of  proving  their  superiority  at  the  bedside,  and  a  mooerate  capacity 
for  imparting  their  knowledge  to  studonts,  together  with  their  strength  of  character,  per?e'- 
verance,  zeal,  indu8try,*and  that  confidence  of  success  and  moral  strength  which  arise  from 
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the  poneMkNi  of  truth.  With  Mch  a  Faculty,  I  entered  upon  tbe  enterprise,  and  fbttnd 
their  poweiB  and  capacities  improving  by  cuitivation  aa  teachers.  Their  good  sense  Idd 
themto  Qodertake  only  what  they  were  adapted  to  by  nature,  and  their  instnictionii  were 
eminentiv  auoeeaaful  in  makine  naloas,  thorough-going,  practical  phjredcians. 

Until  the  eetabliahment  of  this  school,  medical  reform  bad  no  definite,  uniform  det^ignm- 
tioD,  and  was  commonly  confounded  by  the  public  with  botanico* medical  and  Thompso- 
Bian  doctrines.  The  word  Eclectic,  first  adopted  in  the  establishment  of  this  schooL,  at  the 
flugiesesiion  of  one  of  its  trostees,  has  since  become  the  desidpation  of  the  party  and  of  the 
moveaient  in  America.  During  the  first  session  after  its  cnarter  had  been  granted,  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  school  while  a  class  of  about  fiAy  wns  in  attendance.  Daring 
tlie  second  year  after  my  connexion  with  the  Institute,  its  aimual  matriculation  rose  to  the 
Bomber  of  29D.  Wtiat  agency  or  influence  my  co-operation  exerted  in  causing  this  sudden 
faiereane  I  need  not  inquire  1  would  but  remark  that  a  school  of  medical  reform  had  been 
maintained  with  but  a  few  years  interruption,  in  Ohio,  ever  since  1830,  at  Worthington  or 
at  Cincinsati,  but  without  attracting  more  than  fiOy  or  sixty  students  in  any  single  class — 
thus  meeting  no  greater  success  and  making  no  greater  impression  upon  the  public  mind 
than  has  since  be«n  done  by  the  Botanico-medical  school  of  Cincinnati. 

Froiti  the  time  of  my  first  connection  with  this  school,  it  was  brought  before  the  publte 
in  a  manner  e-sentially  diflerem  fin>m  what  had  before  been  done ;  its  claims  and  character 
were  fitllyset  forth,  the  influence  of  the  press  enlisted  in  its  behalf,  and  its  slanderous  oppo- 
nents publicly  met  and  rx«f(ited,  whenever  they  dared  to  assail  its  reputation-  Whatever 
appertained  to  therelations  of  the  school  to  the  public,  or  required  the  exercise  of  liieraty 
capacity,  devolved  upon  mvself.  The  able  and  zealous  co-operation  of  Dr.  Morrow,  the 
founder  of  the  school,  and  his  talented  coadjutor,  Dr  Hill,  were  never  lacking  when  re- 
quired Professors  Morrow,  Hill,  and  myself  constituted  the  vitality  and  spiritual  enerffy 
of  the  Institute,  and  the  loss  of  either  of  those  gentlemen  would  have  been  a  formidable 
blow  to  its  prosperity;  while,  as  to  the  remainder  of  the  Faculty,  any  loss  or  change  would 
Bcxrcely  have  p. educed  an  appreciable  efllect  upon  the  progress  of  the  school.  In  pentimeni, 
PiDfeeaors  Morrow,  Hill,  and  myself  were  entirely  united  and  harmonious.  But  for  them, 
I  shottld  never  have  been  connected  widli  the  school,  as  *  recognized  in  the  remainder M 
tlie  Faculty  nothing  preposseesing,  and  neither  the  materiab  for  success  in  such  an  enter- 
prize,  nor  tbe  liberality  of  sentiment  which  conetitutes  the  essential  element  of  Edeetie 
Reform. 

The  success  of  the  Institute  was  the  continual  object  of  ray  solicitude  and  attention; 
and  the  editorship  of  its  Journal  devolved  most  exclusively  upon  myself.  My  favorite  in- 
vestigations were  interrupted,  and  almost  entirely  abandoned;  aoa  instead  of  appearing 
before  the  world  as  a  teacher  of  a  new  phil  )sophy,  I  presented  myself  merely  as  the  advo* 
eateof  asystem  ol  practical  medicine,  not  yet  estaolished.  and  heartily  detested  by  the 
orthodox  party.  Rewding  the  practical  success  of  its  graduates  us  the  principal  object  6f 
theeehooi,  which  did  not  expect  their  reputation  to  be  earned  by  literary  brilliance  or  phi* 
loaophical  profundity,  I  did  not  attempt  to  give  its  due  prominence  to  the  scienee  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system,  which  in  justice  to  the  truth  ana  to  mjrself  I  should  have  brought 
^MTward  iu  a  more  efficient  manner.  To  those  who  were  especially  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, 1  gave  a  biief  course  of  private  lectures,  but  engrossed  as  I  was  in  the  practical  su^t' 
ce  sof  the  school,  I  seldom  took  time  to  make  those  experimental  demonstrations  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  nervous  system  which  were  necessary  properly  to  impress  the  truth  upon 
the  minds  of  students.  Thus,  to  my  own  serious  detriment,  I  allowed  many  to  go  forth 
from  ihe  Institute  without  obtainins;  any  just  idea  of  the  importance  of  my  discoveries  or 
the  certainty  of  their  truth.  Nor  did  I  take  any  especial  pains  to  convince  even  the  Fac- 
ultv  of  the  accuracy  ol  my  facts,  and  soundness  of  my  d<JCtrines  On  the  contrary,  I  trusted 
to  their  own  liberality  to  do  me  justice ;  and  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  that  every  member 
of  the  E>:lectic  Faculty  appreciateil  tbe  substantial  value  of  my  discoveries.  Indeed,  up  to 
the  present  time,  1  have  ne^^lected  in  this  matter  to  do  justice  to  myself,  and  trusted  to  the 
liberality  of  otners  But  I  do  not  intend  hereafter  tm  neglect  to  so  great  an  extent  to  estab- 
lish my  true  position  with  those  who  become  enrolled  among  the  hosts  of  Eclectic  Reform. 
A  Medical  Retbrm  which  has  no  comprehensive  philosophy  to  guide  its  course,  and  wfaioh 
confines  itself  to  mere  recipe  practice,  instead  of  looking  to  the  fundamental  laws  and 
structure  of  the  human  constitution,  is  not  tbe  proper  species  of  reform  lor  the  present  age, 
or  for  the  more  enlightened  and  educated  classes  of  society.  The  philosophical  reform, 
which  ooraiirehendsallthe  resources  of  the  healing  art,  and  reoognizins  no  single  law,  em- 
braces, paMtcpathically,  all  the  laws  o(  therapenti^s,  is  the  only  true  Eclecticism;  and  such 
was  tbe  £A:lecticism  to  which  Drs.  Morrow,  Hill,  and  myself  devoted  our  labora.  In  pur- 
suance of  such  a  course,  Drs.  Morrow  and  Hill  were  willing  to  advance  even  a  step  fur- 
ther, practically,  than  myself,  not  only  in  giving  a  courteous  recognition  to  Homoeopathy 
and  presenting  an  outline  of  its  fiicts  and  doctrines,  but  in  establishing  a  distinct  chsir  of 
HomoEX>pathy,  to  be  occupied  exclusively  by  a  Homceopathic  Professor.  To  devote  so  nmch 
time  and  space  to  this  suoject,  when  both  were  scarce,  and  to  place  a  department  of  the 
Institute  in  the  hands  of  an  exclubively  Homoeopathic  physician,  who  regarded  all  else  bat 
HomCDopatby  as  untrue,  I  considered  an  unnecetsary  and  inconvenient  concession,  going 
further  than  liberality  required.  But  as  other  members  of  the  Faculty  had  been  longer  en- 
g^^  in  teaching  practical  medicine,  and  were  supposed  to  understand  the  sentiments  of 
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their  former  popUs  wid  the  profession  fenerally,  I  yielded  to  their  oouim,  aod  labored  lor 
its  sucoeas.    The  result  has  shown  who  was  correct. 

On  the  part  of  Drs.  Morrow,  Hill,  and  myself  the  eaiablishmentof  the  Homfooopathic chair 
was  in  good  faith,  influenced  merely  by  the  idea  that  students  should  be  encouraged  to  tJie 
most  extensiye  course  of  investigution,  and  that  the  philosophical  and  practical  merits  of 
HomcBopathjr  entitled  it  to  a  careful  study.  It  now  appears  that  no  such  liberal  sentiments 
were  entertained  by  the  rest  of  the  Faculty,  and  that  the  establish  nusat  of  the  Homffiupatfaie 
chair  was  against  their  own  convictions  of  truth,  and  the  interest  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. What  false  and  mercenary  motive,  or  what  delusion  could  have  induced  Dra.  Jonea 
and  Baldridge  to  submit  to  this  measure  withojit  a  protest,  while  entertaining  such  senti- 
ments as  thoy  now  express,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say;  but  if  they  supposed  that  such  a 
connection  might !«  advantageous  to  their  own  respectability,  and  might  advance  the  pecu- 
niary interest  of  the  Institute,  and  if  thev  regarded  such  reasons  as  entirely  suiEcic  at  to 
justify  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  falseh<x)d  and  delusion,  we  can  readily  comprehend 
why  they  became  so  fierce  and  intolerant  after  it  was  ascertained  that  the  HomcDopathic 
connection  was  not  a  very  profitable  association. 

My  perception  of  the  practical  evils  and  inconvenience  of  the  Homoeopathic  department 
led  me  to  agitate  the  suiject  of  its  discontiauance,  before  the  remainder  of  the  Facul^ 
were  prepared  for  the  change;  and  soon  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Morrow  I  took  the  reeponsi- 
bility  to  summon  a  meeting  of  the  Board  o(  Trustees,  and  abolish  the  HonuBopathic  Pro- 
fessorship. The  entire  responsibility  of  the  Institute,  in  this  instance,  devolved  uixm  myself, 
and  the  course  which  I  pursued  has  been  fully  sustained  by  public  sentiment  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  remainder  of  the  Faculty,  I  renewed  our  urgent  invitation  to  Dr.  I.  G.  Jones* 
of  Columbus,  who  had  been  previously  invited  b3r  Dr.  Murrow  and  uiyself,  to  take  part  in 
the  school,  and  whom  we  succeeded  at  length  in  inducing  to  occupy  the  place  vacated  by. 
Dr.  Morrow. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  inconsistent  and  infamoui  coone,  than  that  of  our  pre- 
sent assailant,  in  heartily  co-opeiating  to  establish  Homoeopathic  profesGorship,  which  he 
considered  a  f andameutal  departure  from  truth,  and  in  Bubsequently,  from  motives  of  policy, 
ranning  to  the  opposite  extreme— denouncing  and  warring  against  Eclectic  reformers,  who 
had  become  aatiatied  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  thus  introduced  into  the  school.  From 
open-handed  hospitality,  he  ran  to  the  <^posite  extreme  of  jealousy  and  hostility,  not  from 
convictions  of  medical  truth,  hut  from  vacillating  ideas  of  his  own  interest  and  finally , 
the  school  being  efllirely  free  from  special  Homoeopathic  teaching,  and  solemnly  endorsed 
by  himself,  as  free  from  any  tendency  to  error  in  that  respect, — this  endorsement  being 
continued  by  him  up  to  the  day  of  his  expulsion,  after  which,  supposing  that  his  own  inter- 
est or  revenge  may  be  served  by  a  clumsy  falsehood,  he  falsifies  hu  own  statement,  and  ac- 
coses  of  Homoeopathic  errors  tne  very  individual  who  aboli^ed  the  Homoeopathic  profeasor- 
ahip,  and  another,  the  propriety  of  whose  views  he  had  persoaally  vouched  for,  both  of 
whom  had  entertained  from  the  first,  without  wavering,  the  same  liberal  Eclectic  view  of 
Homoeopathy ,  which  belonged  to  the  original  course  and  teachings  of  the  school ;  and  who  were 
neither  disposed  to  encumber  the  school  with  a  foreign  courses  of  lectures,  nor,  on  the  otiier 
hand,  to  do  injustice  to  the  doctrines  and  science  of  a  learned  and  honorable  portion  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  distinguished  medical  authors. 

Dr.  J.  has  a  perfect  right  to  exhibit  his  mendacity  and  inconsistency,  by  changing  his 
course  as  often  as  he  pleases,  but  it  is  not  in  his  power  bv  scurrilous  abuse,  and  misrepresen- 
tation, to  change  the  steady  course,  the  liberal  philosophy,  and  the  judicious  policy,  of  the 
Institute.  So  long  as  I  have  any  connection  with  it,  the  Institute  will  continue  as  hereto- 
fore, liberal  in  recognixing  the  merit  of  all  reformatory  sects  and  parties,  but  independent 
of  any  exclusive  ism  or  paihy, — ^ready  to  profit  by  the  light  shed  from  any  source,  without 
being  afraid  of  ridicule,  or  of  any  siUy  partixan  cry,  whether  emanating  from  old  hankers 
of  the  Mercurial  party  or  from  the  still  more  contracted  hunkers  of  psendo-reformatorj 
cliques,  who  would  limit  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  within  their  own  contracted  scope 
of  thought,  and  whose  ideas  of  medical  reform  are  adapted  only  to  furnishing  receipes  to  half 
educatca  physicianS'^men  whose  policy  and  intelligeoce  would  reduce  meidieal  reform  to  a 
system  of  domestic  and  country  practice,  unable  to  present  itself  in  the  sphere  of  science, 
and  unable  to  obtain  an  honorable  position  anywhere,  or  to  leave  any  trace  of  its  ephem- 
eral existence  except  in  domestic  tradition. 


Professor  Bicbxey.— The  peculiar  hostility  which  L.  E.  Jones  has  been  dis^xwed  to  exhibit 
against  gentlemen  of  thorough  scholarship  and  literary  culture,  whose  personal  good  breed- 
li^  and  elevated  ideas  of  professional  respectability  constituted  too  great  a  contrast  to  his 
own  grovelling  nature,  rendered  it  quite  certain  from  the  first,  that  however  neiteseary  to  the 
Institute  he  might  deem  the  services  of  such  a  gentleman  as  Prof.  Bickley,  he  would  not 
foil  to  cherish  a  secret  jealousy,  and  to  detract  from  his  reputation  whenever  a  convenient 
and  aecret  opportunity  was  afforded.    Hence  his  silly  attack  upon  Dr.  B.  while  himself 
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hakiin^  a  poaztkm  in  the  scbool  under  a  pledge  of  good  behavior  towards  his  coIIeasueB 
(of  which  tnis  attack  was  a  shameless  yiolation)  anahence  too,  his  recent  attack,  in  which 
Dr.  B.  19  falsehr  represented  as  hissed  by  the  cJrss.  The  scene  described  by  Dr.  Jones,  is  but 
a  caikatnre  of  the  truth.  Professore  in  the  Institute  are  never  hissed  by  the  class.  Prof.  B. 
aocii8toiD«d  to  the  most  perfect  courtesy,  was  shocked  by  hearing  the  sound  of  a  hiss  while 
Jeeturing,  and  at  once  denotroced  the  act  and  threatened  asummary  punishment  of  the  author 
of  theinsalt.  The  individual  concerned  called  upon  Dr.  B.  as  soon  as  the  lecture  was  over  and 
explained  the  mistake.  It  was  a  piece  of  sport  i  tetween  two  students,  one  of  whom  was  hiss- 
ing the  other.  This  was  the  end  of  the  sfiair,  which  would  hard  been  soon  forgotten,  but  for 
the  ffoseipping  malice  of  Dr.  Jones,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  student,  (now  Dr, 
S.  m  Manaoiusetts.)  to  give  a  certificate  of  the  facts  which  Dr.  Bickley  has  published. 

Why  is  Professor  Bickley  thus  ungenerously  assailed  in  his  first  public  labors  for  medical 
reform?  He  is  one  of  the  moet  liberal  and  thorough  reformers,  and  one  of  the  meet  learned 
and  ekjqoent  teachers  who  have  yet  served  the  cause  of  reform.  His  attainments  are  ez- 
t  enme,  his  professional  experience  has  been  ample,  and  from  the  large  fund  of  knowledge 
which  be  has  at  command,  he  brings  forth  wl  atever  is  required  for  the  occasion  with  an  in- 
teiletBtual  fertility  and  readiness  which  few  men  of  the  present  times  can  equ&l.  His  profes- 
afonal  attainments  and  opportunities  have  been  of  the  first  order.  Dr.  B  is  a  native  of 
Virginia,  and  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Patterson  of  Baltimore,  after  which  he  attended  the 
two  principal  medical  schools  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  completed  his  studies  in 
the  University  of  London.  There  he  graduated  in  1842,  and  received  a  diploma  bearing 
the  names  of  its  distinguished  Faculty,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Elliotson,  one  of  the  In'ight- 
est  l^btB  in  the  medid  firmament  of  Englai^.  The  name  of  Elliotson  should  be  dear  to 
every  medical  reformer  since  he  has  been  persecuted  and  almost  excommunicated  by  the 
medical  hierarchy  of  Engluid,  in  consequence  of  ttis  pro^essive  liberality  in  science.  Dr. 
B.  afterwards  visited  Edmbursh  and  Paris,  where  he  profited  by  the  opportunities  afforded, 
and  taming  his  mind  in  a  hberal  direction,  heard  the  phrenological  courses  of  Combe, 
Simpson  and  Ck>x.  After  travelling  through  Southern  Europe  m  returned  to  the  Unit  jd 
Stales  and  practiced  medicine  four  years  in  New  Orleans,  and  afterwards  in  Virginia. 

How  few  are  there  in  the  profession  who  would  have  gone  through  such  a  coutse  sur-. 
rounded  by  every  aristocratic  and  Old  School  influence,  and  yet  have  spontaneously  turned 
to  Edeetie  reform  when  it  had  no  temptations  or  social  influences  to  attract  them?  Dr.  B. 
being  in  sentiment  of  the  liberal  and  progressive  school,  addressed  himself  from  Virginia 
to  m  editors  of  tne  Eclectic  Journal,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  character  and  sentiments 
Ihns  obtained,  and  a  subsequent  personal  acquaintance  while  publishing  in  Cincinnati  hia 
history  of  Tasie  well,  led  to  his  appointment  to  his  present  position  in  the  school,  the  duties 
of  wlucb  be  has  discoaiged  with  energy  and  ability  which  have  excited  general  admiration. 


PBorasoK  Sheiiwood. — The  desperate  efforts  of  Dr.*  Jones  during  the  past  year,  to  dis 
ovganize  and  break  down  the  Faculty  of  the  Institute,  placed  it  in  an  alarming  and  critical 
condition     When  the  annnuucements  of  the  Institute  were  issued,  it  had  been  entirely  im- 
possible to  organize  a  Faculty,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  interposed  by  Dr.  j.,  and 
the  Faculty  which  was  announced  was  placed  before  the  public  upon  the  individual  re- 
spoomhility  of  the  EViitors  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal ;  not  because  the  Institute  had 
really  been  thus  organized,  and  the  professors  appointed,  but  because  they  firmly  believed 
that  if  the  professors  were  appointed,  it  would  be  substantially  the  same  as  that  which 
they  announced.  Feeling  this  confidence,  they  ventured  to  announce  the  Faculty  of  the  In- 
stitute, as  they  were  arranged  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  believing  that  if  the 
school  could  be  organized  at  all,  it  would  be  oi^ganized  as  they  announced.    Yet,  such  was 
the  harrosein^  couiw  pursued  by  Dr.  J*,  that  it  was  not  until  a  few  days  before  the  com- 
mencement ot  the  session,  that  the  remainder  of  the  Faculty  could  learn  whether  Dr.  J. 
intended  to  co-operate,  or  to  raise  a  disturbance,  and  endeavor  to  break  up  the  school,  ton 
the  purpose  of  introducine  some  other  scheme.    Although  Dr.  J.  finally  consented  to  co- 
operate and  abstain  from  breaking  up  the  organization  ot  the  school  by  warfare  against  tlie 
raeolty,  his  enmity  was  not  suiipresBed,  and  he  has  not  ceased  from  that  time  to  this  to 
seek  to  injure  sereral  of  the  professors.    Knowing  I  ow  busy  he  has  been— endeavoring 
in  all  his  oommunications  with  the  public  and  the  class,  to  injure  Prof.  Sherwood  and  oth- 
srs,  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  allude  to  the  fact 

In  his  first  course  of  lectuies,  embarrassed  by  all  ths  difiidence  belonging  to  a  man 
of  modest  feelings,  when  introduced  into  a  new  and  responsible  sphere,  among  others 
of  experience  and  established  reputation,  and  under  the  eyes  of  vigilant  observers,  who 
would  notice  the  slightest  failure  or  faltering,  it  was  the  duty  of  his  coUea^es  to  extend  a 
fiisndlj  co-operation,  and  not  endeavor  to  increase  his  embarrassment,  or  instigate  mem- 
^bers  of  his  class  to  express  diBsatisfaction.  Of  all  the  Faculty,  the  latter  course  was  pur- 
sued by  Dr.  Jones  alone,  rendering  the  position  of  Dr.  8 ,  peculiarly  embarrassing  and  un* 
plensant.  But  in  a  short  time  he  became  sufficiently  at  home  in  his  new  duties,  to  d^regard 
this  opposition,  and  before  the  session  was  over  his  thorough  and  efficient  course  of  lectures 
gave  as  perfect  satisfaction,  and  won  as  completely  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  class  as 
ever  they  had  been  enjoyed  by  his  predeoessom.    Few  individttals,  indeed,  could  have  pas- 
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aed  through  so  trying  an  ordeal  in  so  auccenfol  and  honorabla  a  raannar.  And  nolwilii- 
standlng  ine  open  and  secret  denunciations  of  Dr.  Jones,  Prof  Sber«irood,  will  ever  be  re- 
garded  by  those  who  attended  his  fir«t  course  of  instruction,  as  an  able,  accur&ts,  faithfiil, 
and  thorough  teacher.  In  a  single  session,  be  has  earned  abetter  reputation  thaaOr. 
Jones  has  earned  in  a  lifetime.  Superior  in  every  point  of  view,  as  a  man  of  sound  pne- 
tical,  and  scientific  intellect,  his  inameasurable  superiority  as  a  gentleman  of  iiigh- 
toned  mcral  character,  and  un6inching  devotion  to  truth  and  hunuin  improvement,  induces 
every  friend  of  the  Institute  who  understands  the  men«  to  rejoice  as  muchi  in  the  aoqoisi- 
tion  of  a  Sherwood  as  in  the  emulsion  of  a  Jouea* 


AiOLOGY.—CoDsiddnng  this  mml  depravity  and  unfitness  which  we  have  been  oonpel* 
led  to  expose  in  the  cane  of  Dr.  Jones,  what  apolo^  can  the  Faculty  and  Trustees  oSet 
for  his  long  retention  in  the  school?  For  his  appointment  in  the  first  instance,  the  earns 
excuse  may  be  offered  as  for  other  inappropriate  appointments  which  were  made  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  which  the  Institute  was  oompelled  to  change  before  a  single  ooone 
of  lectures  had  been  complete  J.  In  the  infancy  of  refonBaiory  enterprises,  men  of  ttl- 
ent  and  weight  of  character  are  seldom  willing  to  sacrifice  their  reputation,  interescs. 
and  prospects  iu  the  promotion  of  reform.  Such  enterpriaee  are,  therefore,  apt  to  &u 
into  the  hands  of  men  who  have  but  little  talent  and  less  reputation,  who  faave  noth- 
ing to  lose.  The  Institute  has  relieved  itaeli'  fiiom  such  incumbrances  who  ooostitnled 
lialf  of  its  Faculty  in  the  first  oiganization.  That  the  Faculty  should  have  beeoi  wil- 
ling to  excuse  many  faults  and  should  have  patieutly  borne  with  the  defects  and  «n- 
fitness  of  one  whose  labors  commenced  with  the  beginning  of  the  Institute,  waa  Tenr 
natural  and  proper.  The  other  professors  would  have  been  pleased  to  befriend  Dr.  J . 
and  assist  in  raising  him  to  a  position  much  beyond  wliat  nature  intended  he  should 
occupy,  and  far  beyond  anything  which  he  would  have  attained  by  his  own  unaided  efibrts. 
He  was,  therefore,  presented  in  the  most  fiivorable  attitude  before  the  public,  h^s  i^noranee 
and  illiteracy  were  concealed,  the  productions  ofluapen  were  revised,  modified  and  unproved 
in  every  respect,  before  tliey  wc<re  permitted  to  see  the  light  in  the  crude  and  peuriie  ooor 
dition  in  which  tbey  were  written.  Ue  was  nr^ed  to  become  a  writer  in  ius  depaitiBent, 
and  to  employ  the  assistance  of  literary  and  scientific  gentlemen  wjio  would  make  Ida 
book  a  respectable  \fiair.  Such  assistance  was  procure,  and  a  member  of  the  present 
Faculty  wrote  the  greater  portion  of  a  work  on  Materia  Medica,  to  which  Dr.  J.  waa  ex- 
pected to  prefix  hia  name*  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  J.  was  faithful  and  diligent  at  hia  poat^ 
lealous  for  the  success  of  the  school,  a  careful  manager  of  business  matters,  and  thus  in  a 
certain  sphere  a  useful  member  of  the  Faculty.  The  great  superiority  of  the  l*k:lectic  Ma- 
teria Medica,  enabled  him  without  any  greatexertion  ot  intellect,  to  present  before  the  medi- 
cal  class  resourcesgreatly  superior  to  those  commonly  exhibited  in  medical  shools,  and  thus 
to  gain  a  reputation  as  a  teacher  which  waa  not  based  upon  any  intellectual  resouroeeof  his 
own.  He  was  never  anything  more  than  a  compiler ;  and  his  reputation  being  based  upon 
the  fact  that  he  stood  alone,  and  was  notsubjeci  to  comparison  witli  other  Exslectic  V>«<Mwrff 
in  the  same  department,  he  became  intolerably  jealous  of  any  lectures  upon  subjects  sim- 
ilar to  his  own. 
He  was  zealously  devoted  to  Eclectic  Medical  Reform,  so  far  aa  he  could  appreciate  itsspirii, 
but  being  like  his  friend  Dr.  Baldridge,  incapable  of  any  expansive  ideas,  his  zeJ  amounted 
to  nothing  more  than  a  bisrotted  partv  spirit.  To  collect  the  medical  properties  o(  a  large 
number  of  plants  and  to  have  a  good  supply  of  receipes  for  practice  was  the  extent  of  his 
range  of  thought  The  philosophy  of  medical  science,  and  even  the  definitions  of  many  of 
its  most  important  terms  he  never  fiilly  comprehended,  and  in  Physiology  and  Pathology 
his  limited  knowledge  was  far  behind  the  times. 

Notwithstanding  ul  this,  as  one  of  the  early  co-operators,  we  felt  a  great  unwillingness 
to  remove  him,  and,  as  in  thj  cases  of  Baldridge  and  Beach,  we  delayed  acting  upon  the 
esse  until  imperative  necessity  and  our  duty  to  me  Institute,  compelled  us  to  remove  him. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  this  article  this  was  an  erroneous  policy.  Dr.  J.  and  the 
others  should  have  been  removed  whenever  it  became  obvious  that  their  services  in  the  In- 
stitute were  not  desirable.  (Jur  Institute  i<i  not  a  matter  of  private  speculation.  It  is  es- 
tablished for  the  profession  and  for  mankind — ^not  as  a  place  to  pension  off  old  and  incom- 
petent medical  reformers — but  a  place  where  the  ablest  and  most  disinterested  men  can  de- 
vote their  services  to  humanity.  He  who  complains  of  a  personal  injury  or  loss  of  profit 
when  he  is  romoved  from  his  chair,  proves  by  his  complaints  that  he  belongs  to  the  class  of 
hungry  ofiice-seekers  who  wish  to  pervert  a  public  institution  for  the  benefit  of  the  countr}* 
into  a  comfortable  ssylum  for  the  worthless  and  decayed  members  of  the  proft«sion  wJw 
have  been  pronounced  unfit  for  professorial  duties.  Any  other  member  of  the  Faculty 
would  not  require  to  be  invited  more  than  once  to  withdraw,  and  would  feel  in  witiidrsw- 
ing,  not  tliat  he  was  personally  injured,  hut  that  he  was  relieved  from  a  serious  burden  and 
reenonsibility  imposed  by  the  demand  of  his  ooUosges  that  he  should  do  his  shase  of  duty  in 
building  up  medical  refonn.  B. 
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Phtoological  ahd  Sciehtific  Botaht:  Being  a  concise  Treatise  on  Stnic* 
toral  and  Systematic  Botanical  Science,  aa  adopted  by  Modem  Botanista, 
aimplified  and  carefully  arrauced  for  the  use  of  colleges  and  private  students. 
By  G.  W.  L.  BicKLST,  M.  if.,  Professor  ofTberapeutics,  Materia  Medica,. 
and  Medical  Botany,  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio — 
author  of  History  of  Tazewell^etc.  R.  S.  6c  0.  £.  Newton,  Publishers.  1863* 

jfEasEs.  Editors. — Permit  me  to  make  a  m/^ted  notice  of  the  abov€i  woA 
tfarough  your  uaeftii  JoiUBaL 

It  haa  been  my  privilege  to  see  and  inspect  many  works  on  Botany  and  Bo> 
tanical  subjects,  but  never  before  has  it  been  my  fortune  to  examine  one,  whiehi 
far  the  chastity  and  elegance  of  its  style,  the  mechanical  ezecntioB  and  finish 
of  the  work,  that  has  equalled  this — ^it  looks  more  like  it  had  been  intended 
for  the  parlors  of  the  ladies,  than  for  the  study  of  medical  students.  But  let'^. 
to  ka  intrinaic  merits. 

The  author  has  not  only  given  us  Uie  **  hidden  mysteries'* — the  minotia  of 
his  subject,  but  be  has  treated  it,  throughout,  with  that  ease,  ability  and  thor- 
oughness which  furnishes  the  most  ample  evidence  that  he  is  not  only  famlliac 
with  its  lileratwe,  but  hss  made  thescienoe  ef  U,  a  subject  of  theu^j^  sftd  ia« 
veatigation  for  years. 

His  arrangement,  though  comprehensive,  is  so  simplified  and  so  destitute  of 
oselees  Terbiage,  that  students  will  find  it  extremely  easy  in  both  iw  clatsieal 
anangement  and  physiological  character  to  comprehend  it ;  and  so  clearly  and 
so  ably  are  those  features  of  it  designed  and  executed  that  it  well  merits  the 
title  he  has  given  to  his  work. 

The  **  Glossary"  of  technicalities,  together  with  the  "  Synopsis  of  the  Natural. 

System,"  are  valuable,  as  a  key  to  unlock  this  chamber  of  the  great  Temple  of 
Nature. 

His  **  Foliate  Tree^**  is  a  suggestion  I  believe  of  the  author  himself,  indicates 
a  happy  faculty  for  the  illustration  of  science,  a  faculty  in  which  too  many 
teachers  are  defective.  This  beautiful  and  ingenious  representation  of  the  great 
Botanical  family,  cannot  fail  to  facilitate,  in  a  high  degree,  the  acquisition  of  a 
pmctical  acquaintance  with  the  science.  It  is  a  Botanical  alphabet,  and  it  is  a 
visible  system  of  Botany ;  in  the  first  respect  it  invites  the  student  to  examine 
the  botanical  elements,  and  in  the  second,  to  investigate  their  relations. 

The  Botanical  illustrations  are  excellent  and  colored  to  nature.  In  review- 
ing this  work  as  a  whole,  I  find  it  so  simple,  systematic,  and  altogether  so  com«« 
pletely  scientific,  that  I  cannot  discover  in  it  any  occasion  to  find  fault,  and 
oonseqoently  I  should  be  pleased  to  find  it  introduced  into  our  schools  and  col- 
leges in  lieu  of  many  which  require  a  Ufetime  to  learn  words  under  the  mip- 
nomer  of  science. 

Covington,  Ky.  W.  Btbd  Powxli*,  M.  D. 

New  Yobk  JotntVAL  op  Pbaxmact,  published  by  authority  of  the  College 
of  Pharmacy  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  edited  bv  Behjamim  W.  McCscAnv, 
M.  D.,  haa  been  laid  on  our  table.    It  is  a  neat  volume  of  32  pages;  published 
Monthly  at  93  per  annum.    The  number  before  us  is  .^e  first  of  VoL  Uv  sal 
contains  several  interesting  papers. 

fte  Uvioir  JoDBSAL  or  MBDiom,  edited  by  Levi  Bnnn  and  S.  H.  Pernio 
Vol.  V.  No.  l,pp.  40:  Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  Monthly,  $1  per  annum.  The  above 
Jooraal  has  been  laid  on  our  Uble  dressed  up  in  a  new  cover,  and  christen^ . 
with  a  aew  name. 
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American  Joubval  of  Meoicute  aits  Rbooko  of  ImrocEHT  Medicatioh. 
This  is  the  title  of  a  new  medical  journal  started  in  Philadelphia,  under  the 
editorial  direction  of  Henry  F.  Johnson,  M.  D.  Octavo,  60  pp.:  Monthly  at 
93  60  per  annum. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Times,  Character  ahd  Writings  of  Hippooratbs  : 
By  Elisha  Bartl£Tt>  M.  D.  pp.  70,  paper.    We  have  received  the  above 
work  which  was  published  by  the  medical  class  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  New  York. 

The  Esculafian  edited  by  C.  D.  Griswold,  M.  D.,  is  the  title  of  a  month- 
ly quarto  journal,  of  eight  pages,  now  before  us.  This  is  the  first  nnmber 
from  which  we  learn  that  it  is  designed  to  circulate  with  the  people.  Price 
$1  per  annum. 


The  Spring  Session. — Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Jones  and  Curtis, 
with  Baldridge  and  other  defunct  professors  and  professors  of  defunct  schools, 
together  with  the  whole  array  of  hunkerism,  we  have  already  a  spring  class  in 
attendance,  larger  than  the  two  winter  classes  of  our  orthodox  neighbors  on 
Western  Row,  who  claim  all  the  learning  and  honor  belonging  to  a  President 
of  the  National  Medical  Association.  The  stratagems  adopted  by  enemies  and 
traitors  to  Eclecticism  to  spread  the  impression  that  we  would  not  have  a 
spring  session  may  be  a  subject  of  future  comment ;  and  the  desperate  efibrts 
of  hunkerism  to  get  up  spring  sessions,  which  have  heretofore  invariably  ended 
in  abortions,  will  exhibit  their  results  (if  there  be  any)  before  our  next  iflsae. 

B. 

A  note,  from  Prof.  Bickley,  excusing  Dr.  Kyle  from  all  blame  for  participa- 
ting in  Dr.  Jones'  private  caucus,  came  in  too  late  for  publication  in  all  the 
copies  of  this  Journal,  a  part  having  been  already  printed.  N. 


SENtamnB  or  the  Class.— The  sjndments  of  Dr.  Bjchanan^  private  dass,  which  weie 
elicited  by  the  issue  of  Dr.  Jones'  Bcurriioua  pamphlet,  having  been  omitted  from  the  last 
Journal,  are  now  inserted.  We  publiah  them^  not  because  we  feel  that  there  is  any  need  for 
vindication  against  the  foul  and  contemptible  aspernons  of  Dr.  J.,  but  merely  as  an  act  of 
justice  to  the  members  of  the  class,  to  show  thatnot  one  of  them  is  capable  of  sympathizing 
with  the  8iil)r  malice  and  mendacity  of  Dr.  J.,  and  that  Eclectic  students  and  pnyaicians 
will  not  permit  themeeWes  to  be  dragged  into  his  society.  The  declaration  of  sentiment 
was  drawn  up  by  some  of  the  class,  and  signed  by  every  member  of  the  private  class  preasDt 
in  the  Institute, as  follows: 

We,  the  underrigned,  having  attended  the  private  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  Fni, 
Buchanan,  during  the  preednt  aession  of  the  £.  M.  Institute,  feel  that  we  are  under  great 
and  lasting  obligations  10  him  for  the  clear,  able,  and  forcible  manner  in  which  he  presented 
his  great  and  important  discoveries  in  Physiology,  Psychology,  etc.,  and  that  we  considered 
these  lectures  as  distinct  from  his  regular  college  course — that  we  were  not  compelled  or  in- 
duced to  attend  them  in  oider  to  get  a  full  and  complete  course  of  lectures  in  the  aepartmantB 
filled  by  him  in  the  Institute — that  it  was  entirely  voLtTMTAKY  on  our  part,  as  we  were  desir- 
ous of  becoming  acqnainted  with  those  great  discoveries  in  Anthropology,  to  which  his  life 
hss  been  devoted— knowing  that  we  could  not  obtain  them  elsewhere. 

We  regal  d  the  assertion  that  a  species  of  fraud  and  deceit  ha-)  been  employed  by  Prof. 
Buchanan  in  getting  up  his  pnvate  course,  as  totally  false  and  slanderous,  and  m  view  of  the 
benefits  to  be  oerivM  from  Prof  Buchanan^  lectures  on  those  subjects,  we  would  earnestly 
suggest  to  students  who  may  hereafter  attend  the  Institute,  the  propriety  of  attending  said 
course,  and  would  not  advise  the  "unsuspecting  and  too  confiding  youths"  who  may  oome 
here  in  order  to  obtain  a  professional  education  to  forego  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  them. 
Well  satified  are  we,  that  these  ^at  discoveries,  with  their  author,  will  be  remembered 
long  after  those  who  are  most  acuve  in  opposing  now  will  be  forgotten.  Signed  by,  Gno. 
Kbulbb,  T.  C.  £llis,  G.L.  Gubbs,  T.  C.  Ward,  and  remainder  of  the  daas. 


EB]UTi7if.~Iu  our  last  number  it  was  stated  that  the  article  on  the  true  policy  of  refons- 
SIS,  had  been  written  two  months  previouslv.  This  was  a  typographical  error—it  sfaould 
have  been  three  months.  It  wss  written  without  any  reference  to  circumstanoes  whichhad 
« ot  then  occurred.  B. 
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'    PART   I.    OmOINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


THESIS  ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OP 

MIASMATIC  FEVER. 


BY  FR£EMAN  FRANKUN,  M.  D.,  OF  TIFFOT,  OHIO* 


[SabmitUd  to  the  Faculty  of  the  E.  M.  Institate,  of  Cincinnati,  at  the  frinter  seuioA  of 

185*2-53,  for  the  Doctorate  of  Medicine.] 

Gbntlemen: — ^It  is  not  my  object,  in  this  treatise,  to  enter  into  a 
systematic  arrangement  of  the  views  of  others  in  regard  to  the 
pathology  or  treatment  of  fever ;  neither  shall  I  attempt  to  give 
the  symptoms  characterizing  this  disease,  for  they  can  be  found  in 
the  books ;  and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  differ  from  the  authori- 
ties, merely  for  the  sake  of  being  on  the  contrary  side;  but  being 
an  Eclectic,  I  have  a  right  to  think  for  myself;  therefore,  I  shall 
now  give  yon  some  of  my  viei^^s  in  regard  to  this  common,  and 
too  frequently  fatal  disease  of  this  western  country. 

In  the  books  we  find  quite  an  extensive  list  of  fevers  as  inter- 
mittent, remittent,  pernicious,  enteric,  typhus,  etc.,  etc.,  all  of 
which,  say  the  authors,  are  "miasTnalic*'  fevers,  and  they  labor  very 
hard  to  give  the  diagnostic  symptoms,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  dit?- 
tinguish  one  fever  from  another;  and  their  object  seems  to  be 
merely  this,  namely:  that  when  we  determine  which  particular 
class  it  belongs  to,  then  we  must  follow  a  particular  routine  prac- 
tice, by  them  made  and  provided,  for  that  form  of  fever,  without 
regard  to  collateral  circumstances,  such  as  temperament,  locality, 
etc.  This  classification  is  all  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  the 
routine  practice;  but  it  is  all  wrong,  and  in  my  opinion  is  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  sources  of  empiricism. 

In  my  opinion,  works  on  practice  (if  they  are  necessary  at  all) 
should  tell  US  that  such  a  symptom  indicated  such  a  pathological 
condition,  and  that  such  a  remedy  would  counteract  that  condi- 
tion; then  we  should  have  no  routine  practice,  and  no  false  data 
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to  base  our  facte  upon;  but  happy  am  I  that  the  spirit  of  ^Elclec- 
ticism"  is  opposed  to  all  such  practices. 

Having  now  mentioned  what  I  conceive  to  be  some  of  the  errors 
of  ^  Old  School]  Medicine,"  and  the  long-established  custoois  of 
the  profession,  1  will  now  proceed  to  state  some  of  my  views  in 
regard  to  the  disease  under  consideration,  and  if  I  am  wrong,  be 
assured  it  is  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  opposition  that  I  take  this 
position ;  but  it  is,  and  will  be  my  object  to  look  at  things  as  they 
are,  without  prejudice. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  there  is  but  one  kind  of  '*  miasmatic" 
fever.  This  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  a  rather  startling 
declaration,  and  is  perhaps  rather  a  bold  one ;  but  if  we  believe 
the  axiom  that  like  causes  produce  like  effffects,  we  are  bound  to 
admit  the  truth  of  the  declaration,  for  the  authors  admit  that  all 
of  the  various  fevers,  are  produced  by  miasmata  (unless  we  ex- 
cept typhus). 

It  may  then  be  asked,  how  does  it  manifest  itself  in  so  many  ' 
different  forms?  I  answer  that  the  different  forms  which  it  as- 
sumes are  owing  to  collateral  circumstances,  such  as  tempera- 
ment, locality,  mental  and  physical  condition  of  the  patient,  etc. 
For  mstance,  subject  a  feeble  person  to  the  same  miasmatic  influ- 
ence that  you  would  a  plethoric  person ;  the  former,  from  the  ina- 
bility of  his  vital  force  to  react,  continues  to  absorb  the  noxious 
influence  till  his  physical  energies  sink  under  it,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  a  t}'phoid  or  low  grade  fever;  it  is  a  low  grade  of  fever, 
simply  because  there  are  not  vital  energies  sufiicient  to  make  it 
otherwise,  not  becau!>e  there  is  any  peculiarity  in  the  noxious  in- 
fluence causing  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plethoric  individual, 
being  exposed  to  the  same  noxious  influence,  may  for  a  long  time 
resist,  or  insensibly  throw  off*  the  morbific  cause,  without  produc- 
ing any  febrile  excitement ;  at  last  some  collateral  circumstance 
produces  some  disturbance  in  the  system,  and  the  individual  is 
taken  with  fever;  now  he  will  have  a  high  grade  of  fever,  or  what 
the  books  would  term  a  remittent.  Now,  if  any  proof  of  this  po- 
sition is  necessary,  we  have  it  in  the  fact  that  if  the  remittent 
form  is  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked,  in  most  cases  it  passes  into 
the  typhoid,  or  chronic  form  of  the  disease.  Now,  I  ask  why  ia 
^is,  if  it  be  not,  as  I  before  stated,  all  one  and  the  same  diBease 
inly  modified  by  the  condition  of  the  system  which  receives  the 
miasmatic  influence. 

We  have  seen  in  the  first  case,  that  the  individual  was  taken 
with  the  typhoid  variety,  merely  from  the  anemic  condition  of  his 
system  at  the  time  he  was  exposed  to  the  morbific  influence,  com- 
monly termed  ''  miasmata"  (of  the  reality  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  morbid  agent,  I  shall  not  now  discuss).  In  the  second  case, 
we  have  seen  that  the  patient  was  in  a  very  difierent  condition 
when  lie  received  the  morbid  influence,  yet,  as  soon  as  the  vital 
energies  had  so  far  succumbed  to  the  disease  as  to  reduce  him  to 
a  level  with  the  first,  then,  without  any  other  morbid  influence,  his 
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disease  takes  on  all  of  the  symptoms  of  the  first ;  now,  if,  as  I 
have  stated,  this  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  the  position  with 
which  I  have  set  ont,  then,  I  am  prepared  to  adduce  other  testi- 
mony ;  but  for  the  present,  this  must  suffice,  as  the  space  which 
I  have  allotted  myself  will  not  permit  of  much  argument.  I  must 
really  express  my  surprise  that  the  authors  should  not  have  seen, 
and  seeing,  admitted  the  facts  which  I  have  tried  to  show,  for  they 
have  noticed  and  admitted  that  the  intermittent  form  of  fever  may 
run  into  or  terminate  in  typhoid  fever;  can  it  then  be  possible  that 
they  are  all  so  blind  as  to  call  them  two  difierent  fevers,  when 
one  is  in  reality  but  an  acute,  while  the  other  is  the  chronic  form 
of  the  same  disease? 

The  other  forms  of  fever  can  be  as  well  accounted  for  as  those 
already  mentioned,  and  upon  the  same  general  principles  (that 
of  difierence  in  constitution,  temperament,  vitality,  etc.) ;  but  as  I 
have  not  the  time  or  space  now,  I  will  leave  that  for  another  time. 

Besides  the  preceding  heterodox  views,  I  have  still  another  which 
must  come  in  here  to  show  you  the  basis  upon  which  I  found  the 
theory  of  my  treatment  in  this  disease.  It  is  that  the  febrile  ex- 
citement is  not  the  disease,  but  merely  an  efibrt  of  nature  to  throw 
off  the  morbid  influence ;  consequently  it  is  but  a  symptom  of  dis- 
ease, and  if  the  doctrine  which  I  have  adopted  be  true,  it  is  a  very 
important  symptom  to  aid  us  in  our  protasis ;  for  if  there  is  a 
high  grade  of  fever,  it  shows  us  at  once  that  there  is  great  vital 
energy,  consequently  our  prognosis  would  be  favorable,  and  vice 
versa  in  the  typhoid  condition,  for  here  is  a  low  grade  of  febrile 
reaction,which  indicates  an  anemic  condition  of  the  patient,  which 
is  found  in  all  chronic  diseases. 

Now  let  us  see  if  these  facts  are  not  admitted  by  the  authors, 
for  say  they  (I  do  not  pretend  to  quote  their  own  words,  but  the 
substance  of  them),  *'  Fever  is  tfie  disease,"  and  they  then  go  on 
to  say  that  the  "remittent  fever  is  characterized  by  a  high  grade 
of  febrile  excitement;"  well,  this  is  strictly  true,  but  if  such  is  the 
case,  of  course  we  have  according  to  their  own  doctrine,  the  worst 
variety  of  fever,  as  compared  with  the  typhoid,  for  the  latter  is 
characterized  by  a  low  grade  of  fever,  and  of  course  it  necessa- 
rily follows  that,  if  there  is  less  fever,  it  is  a  less  dangerous  con- 
dition, and  according  to  orthodox  views,  this  is  the  conclusion  we 
will  naturally  arrive  at.  Now,  whether  this  proves  my  theory  to 
be  correct  or  not,  I  think  that  it  shows  a  plain  contradiction  in  the 
orthodox  theory ;  and  it  has  been  my  rule  to  adopt  no  theory 
which  can  not  be  carried  out  in  all  its  parts  by  the  same  straight- 
forward  course  of  reasoning;  but  it  can  not  be  expected  of  me  on 
this  occasion  to  go  over  the  whole  grounds,  and  illustrate  my 
views  in  detail  in  regard  to  this  matter,  for  volumes  have  been 
written  to  sustain  the  orthodox  view  of  this  subject,  and  a  great 
many  more  would  be  necessary,  if  the  doctrines  inculcated  by  the 
|N!ofes8ion  were  not  such  as  to  preclude  investigation  and  free 
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thinking  by  its  members  ;  but  thanks  to  ^^  Young  Physic,'*  a  spirit 
of  investigation  has  taken  hold  of  the  minds  of  his  followers,  and 
untrammeled  by  prejudice,  and  undaunted  by  the  frowns  of  the 
adversary,  they  are  marching  onward  and  upward  in  the  fields  of 
Science,  and  the  paths  of  duty,  and  if  we  do  not  now  gather  lau- 
rels to  decorate  our  brows,  or  find  our  paths  strewed  with  flowers, 
we  may  at  least  expect  that  posterity  will  bless  our  noble  efforts. 

Yes,  Eclecticism,  though  her  banner  (in  some  instances)  be  car- 
ried by  rather  crude  material,  yet  shall  she  live,  honored  and  re- 
nowned, long  after  her  adversaries  shall  be  forgotten ;  for  Old 
Physic  has  traversed  the  dark  and  dismal  valley  of  ignorance  so 
long,  that,  though  the  torch  of  Eclecticism  be  held  up  to  them, 
they  voiU  not  see ;  but  knowing  it  to  be  a  principle  of  natural  his* 
tory,  that  animals  suddenly  brought  from  darkness  to  light  are 
so  dazzled  by  its  brilliancy,  that  for  a  time  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  see,  therefore,  taking  this  into  consideration,  there  may 
be  some  hope  yet  of  old  hunkerism. 

Having  said  thus  much  in  regard  to  my  views  of  the  disease 
under  consideration,  I  will  now  proceed  to  give  the  treatment 
which  I  have  adopted. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  I  must  acknowledge  that  some  of 
the  authors  now  take  a  very  rational  view  of  the  pathological 
condition  which  miasmata  produces  upon  the  system,  for,  say  they 
(Wood  in  particular), it  produces  a  want  of  innervation,  witli  which 
opinion  I  perfectly  agree,  for  in  my  opinion  the  morbid  influ- 
ence is  primarily  received  by  the  nervous  system,  depression ;  this 
depression  is  followed  by  reaction,  which  continues  till  the  reac- 
tive powers  are  exhausted,  then  follows  remission  or  intermission, 
as  the  case  may  be ;  and  I  would  here  remark  that  one  of  these 
conditions  are  more  or  less  present  in  all  the  diflerent  forms  of 
fever,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  beuef,  as  expressed  by  some  au- 
thors, that  it  was  a  peculiar  characteristic  oi  fevers  to  take  on 
periodicity.  But  in  my  opinion  it  is  merely  governed  by  a  law  of 
the  animal  economy,  which  is,  that  relaxation  must  necessarily 
follow  a  period  of  excitement,  whether  it  be  confined  to  the  mus- 
cular or  nervous  system.  Now  then  from  what  has  been  sa]d,it  must 
be  evident  in  fever  under  all  circumstances,  that  there  is  a  strug- 
gle going  on  in  the  system  between  the  disease  and  the  vital  forces. 
What  then  is  indicated?  Shall  we  step  in  and  take  from  the  vital 
forces  what  Uttle  energy  they  possess,  by  depleting  the  patient? 
The  question  so  far  as  the  **  Old  School ''  method  of  depletion  is 
concerned,  is  too  ridiculous  to  merit  an  answer ;  but  I  go  still  far- 
ther than  that.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  any  thing  which  has  for  its 
object  depletion  in  any  form  however  slight ;  on  the  contrary, 
Umics  are  essentially  indicated,  and  for  this  purpose  I  have  found 
that  Quinia  Sulph.  is  the  most  efficient  and  available  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases ;  however,  there  are  cases  in  which  this  valuable 
remedy  will  not  be  admissible,  in  consequence  of  some  peculiar- 
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ity  of  constitation,  and  of  course  in  such  cases  we  mast  take  the 
second  best  remedy.  The  Quinine  may  be  used  with  as  good 
advantage  during  the  exacerbation  as  the  remission  or  in  one 
form  of  the  fever  as  well  as  another. 

In  intermittent  fever  from  5  to  15  grs.  will  usually  cure  the  dis- 
ease ;  but  I  have  thought  by  adding  two  parts  prepared  carbo- 
▼egetabilis  to  the  Quinine  and  triturating  them  together  that  five 
or  six  grains  of  the  medicine  wa<9  better  than  twice  its  quantity 
in  a  pure  state ;  why  this  should  be  so  1  can  not  tell,  unless  it  be 
that  even  in  this  variety  of  the  disease  there  is  a  septic  tenden- 
cy of  the  blood,  and  the  charcoal  counteracts  that  tendency,  or 
condition,  thus  facilitating  the  cure,  but  certain  am  I  that  this  is 
the  case  in  all  forms  of  continued  fever. 

The  remittent  form  of  fever,  or  the  acute  form,  I  treat  more  ac- 
tively, and  with  larger  doses  of  Quinine,  with  the  view  of  check- 
ing the  disease  quick,  and  thus  preventing  its  running  into  a 
chronic  form,  for  this  purpose  I  usually  administer  from  20  to  30 
grs.  of  Quinine  (with  the  charcoal  as  before)  every  24  hours,  un- 
til the  disease  is  arrested,  which  is  most  generally  within  48  hours. 

I  now  take  up  fever  in  its  chronic  form,  and  here  we  find  some 
symptoms  which  do  not  appear  in  the  acute  forms,  a  few  of  which 
are  extreme  prostration,  coma  or  delirium,  and  great  tendency  to 
congestion,  with  the  red,  brown  or  black  appearance  of  the 
tongue,  these  appearances  of  the  tongue  however,  are  indications 
of  the  difierent  degrees  of  congestions,  consequent  upon  the  de- 
composition, or  putrescent  condition  of  the  blood  ;  and  we  find  in 
these  cases  a  decided  alkaline  condition,  not  only  of  the  blood 
but  of  all  the  secretions,  and  in  my  opinion  this  condition  of  the 
secretions  is  brought  about  by  the  long-continued  action  of  the 
morbid  or  depressing  influence  upon  the  nervous  system.  It  then 
becomes  us  in  the  chronic  form  of  fever,  above  all  others,  to  avoid 
all  depleting  agents,  and  we  must  naturally  conclude  from  the 
above  mentioned  pathological  conditions,  that  tonics,  anti-septics, 
ami  acids  are  indicated,  but  the  tonic  treatment  must  not  be  so 
heroic  as  in  the  acute  forms  of  fever.  I  therefore  give  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  one  gr.  Quinine  with  two  grs.  Carbo-Vegetabilia  every 
two  hours  ;  and  dilute  pyroligneous  acid,  and  tartaric  acid  freely — 
keep  the  bowels  in  a  soluble  condition — ^bathe  the  surface  in  al- 
kaline^bathe  every  day  (and  it  is  proper  to  mention  here  that  these 
two  latter  conditions  must  be  attended  to  in  all  forms  of  fever)  and 
if  there  is  much  tendency  to  congestion,  apply  fomentations,  and 
if  necessary  sinapisms  to  the  parts  most  affected ;  and  in  all  cases 
where  there  is  coma,  or  delirium,  apply  ice  to  the  head  constantly, 
antil  these  conditions  cease,  when  it  may  be  discontinued.  I  should 
have  mentioned,  also,  so  soon  as  the  tongue  assumes  a  natural 
color,  with  moisture,  the  fomentations,  sinapisms  and  acids,  may 
be  discontinued  and  the  patient  is  then  considered  out  of  danger ; 
provided  the  tonics  are  continued  without  interruption  until  en- 
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tire  convaleacence  is  established ;  when  the  fever  is  about  to  de- 
cline, or  rather  disappear,  there  may  be  sinking,  in  which  case 
give  some  alcoholic  or  other  effective  stimulant. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  the  above  is  an  outline  of  the 
general  treatment  pursued  by  me  for  the  last  two  years,  with  un- 
paralleled success  in  my  region  of  country,  embracing  in  the 
acute  forms  of  fever,  many  hundreds  of  cases,  and  in  the  chronic 
forms  as  ^'  tj'^phoid  or  enteric,"  in  all  about  fifty  casesj  all  of  which 
have  been  treated  without  the  loss  of  a  single  patient,  and  I  have 
almost  come  to  the  conclusion  that  is  unnecessary  for  a  patient  to 
die  with  fever. 


THESIS  ON  SALVIA  OFFICINALIS,  AS  AN  ANTAPHRO- 
DISIAC,  AND  REMEDY  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  SPER- 
MATORRHEA. 


BY  JAMES  AMTON,  M.  D.,  OF  GEORGIA. 


[Sobmittcd  to  the  Faculty  of  the  £.  M,  Institute,  of  Cincuuiati,  Ohio,  fat  the  Booionte 

of  Mediciae.] 

The  salvia  officinalis,  or  sage,  is  a  well-known  garden  plant. 
The  leaves,  which  are  officinal,  abound  in  an  essential  oil  which 
contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  camphor.  It  is  described 
as  being  "  a  stringent,  feebly  tonic  expectorant  and  diaphoretic,'^ 
and  to  "  prove  beneficial  in  checking  the  exhausting  sweats  of 
hectic  fever."  But  I  have  never  seen  it  described  as  an  Antaphro- 
disiac,  or  as  a  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  Spermatorrhea.  And 
yet,  according  to  the  result  of  my  observation,  it  has  often  proved 
a  valuable  remedy  for  Spermatorrhea,  and  an  efficient  Antaphro- 
disiac. 

My  attention  was  first  directed  to  this  plant  in  1844,  by  some 
casual  remarks  of  a  gentleman  in  Ky.,  concerning  its  powers  in 
suppressing  venereal  desires.  His  remark  reminded  me  of  an  old 
room-mate  who  was  alike  notorious  for  lack  of  amorous  feelings 
and  frequent  consumption  of  sage  tea.  After  carefiil  examina- 
tions of  his  head,  his  temperament,  and  general  organization,  I 
had  always  been  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  lack  of  gallantry. 
But  the  remark  I  had  heard  concerning  the  powers  of  the  sage, 
led  me  to  think  it  possible  there  might  have  been  some  connexion 
between  his  disregard  for  the  ladies  and  his  frequent "  cups"  of 
sage  tea.  So  I  resolved  to  test  its  merits  the  first  opportunity  I 
could  find,  and  did  so  by  prescribing  it  to  youths  and  men  who  I 
found  indulged  in  Onanism,  and  desired  aids  to  enable  them  to 
break  ofi*  tl^eir  evil  habits.    Many  of  them  acknowledged  that 
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the  use  of  the  sage  tea  for  a  few  weeks  had  a  decided  -sedative 
eflfect  on  their  venereal  desires ;  and  several  of  them  assured  me 
tiiat  they  were  less  frequently  troubled  with  wanton  dreams  and 
nodumal  emissions  than  before  they  began  its  use.  Such  re> 
suits  appeared  to  speak  well  for  the  Antaphrodisiac  properties  of 
the  sage,  as  no  other  medicines  had  been  used.  But  to  me  it  wa^ 
not  then  satisfactory,  as  in  most  cases  where  1  had  prescribed  its 
use  1  had  reason  to  believe  that  I  produced  more  or  less  influence 
over  the  minds  of  those  who  used  the  sage  that  induced  them  to 
alter  their  modes  of  life  in  several  respects,  and  to  keep  a  stricter 
watch  and  greater  restraint  over  their  passionb,  all  of  which  would 
materially  aid  in  producing  what  they  might  have  attributed  to 
the  sage  tea.  But  yet  after  making,  as  I  Siought,  all  due  allow- 
ance for  Psychological  and  other  influences,  1  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve  the  sage  had  produced  a  sufficient  Antaphrodisiac  influence 
to  warrant  me  in  niaking  further  trial  of  it  in  similar  oases. 

Daring  the  winter  of  1844-5  I  had  an  excellent,  opportunity  of 
fully  testing  the  merits  of  the  sage,  in  a  case  where  there  was  no 
secondary  influences  brought  to  bear;  and  so  efficient  did  it  prove 
in  that  case,  that,  with  what  I  had  before  seen  of  its  effects,  I  be* 
came  convinced  that  it  might  be  relied  upon  as  a  safe  remedy  in 
the  treatment  of  Spermatorrhea,  and  that  it  possessed  Antaphro- 
disiac power  of  a  high  order.  And  considerable  experience  in  the 
use  of  the  sage  during  the  last  seven  years  in  cases  •f  Sperma- 
torrhea, has  satisfied  me  that  a  several  weeks  use  of  an  infusion 
of  sage  will  arrest  involuntary  seminal  discharges,  and  also  act 
as  a  sedative  of  the  venereal  desires  with  great  safety,  and  in 
general  far  more  certainly  than  the  medicines  in  general  use  for 
such  purposes.  I  will  give  the  case  alluded  to  above  in  illustra- 
tion of  its  efficiency. 

The  case  was  that  of  W.  H.,  of  Alabama,  aged  23.  He  had 
practiced  Onanism  from  the  15th  to  the  20th  year  of  his  age, 
when  his  health  became  so  very  much  impaired  as  to  render  him 
unable  to  continue  his  studies.  Learning  tne  evil  efiects  of  Onan- 
ism«  he  abandoned  the  practice  and  put  himself  under  medical 
treatment.  His  general  health  was  somewhat  impaired,  but  he 
found  that  medicine  seemed  to  have  but  little  eflect  in  arresting 
an  involuntary  loss  of  semen,  that  he  discovered  he  was  subject 
to  occasionally  while  at  stool,  and  frequently  during  sleep.  This 
drain  on  his  system  continued  to  a  considerable  extent  up  to  the 
time  he  consulted  me,  in  January,  1845.  At  that  time  there  was 
a  general  weakness  of  the  whole  organization,  with  much  irrita^ 
bility  of  the  nervous  system.  His  face  was  pale,  the  eyes  dull 
and  watery,  his  flesh  sott,  his  sleep  very  often  unrefreshing,  and 
he  was  frequently  troubled  with  night-sweats.  From  a  belief 
that  medicine  had  increased  the  irritability  of  his  genital  organs 
he  had  discontinued  its  use  for  over  a  year.  But  for  two  yean 
pluvious  to  the  time  he  called  on  me  he  had  been  leading  a  very 
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regular  and  temperate  life.  And  soiSar  aa  regimen  was  concerned^ 
he  had  been  doing  his  best  to  aid  in  arresting  his  seminal  losses ; 
•or  that  after  hearing  a  full  history  of  his  case,  his  condition,  hab- 
its^ etc.,  at  the  time  I  could  see  no  reason  to  prescribe  any  change 
of  regimen. 

Here,  then,  I  thought  was  a  rare  chance  to  try  the  merits  of  the 
sage,  and  I  determined,  if  possible,  to  put  its  virtues  to  the  teat. 
So  without  trying  to  produce  any  effect  on  his  mind,  by  an  assu- 
rance that  the  sage  would  cure  him,  or  even  telling  him  that  it 
had  cured  others  of  Spermatorrhea,  I  advised  him  to  drink  a  tea- 
cup full  of  a  strong  infusion  of  the  leaves  and  tops  of  sage  three 
times  a  day,  to  see  if  it  would  not  arrest  his  night-sweats.  He 
began  its  use,  and  in  two  weeks  it  produced  a  marked  effeot,  by 
diminishing  the  frequency  and  severity  of  his  night-sweats.  The 
third  week  he  was  relieved  from  them  entirely,  and  his  sleep  was 
more  refreshing ;  and  by  that  time  he  observed  that  he  was  less 
frequently  troubled  with  seminal  losses,  during  sleep  or  at  stool. 
He  had  observed  some  diminution  in  that  respect  the  week  pre* 
vious,  but  thought  it  accidental.  But  he  now  expressed  his  belief 
that  a  continuance  in  the  use  of  the  sage  tea  would  cure  him,  as 
he  was  less  troubled  with  amorous  thoughts  by  day  and  dreams 
by  night.  During  the  fourth  week  there  was  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  his  health  and  spirits.  He  had  also  a  greater  desire  for 
muscular  exercise,  and  had  but  few  seminal  emissions.  He  con- 
tinued the  use  of  the  tea  three  times  a  day  for  over  four  weeks, 
when  he  wrote  me  that  he  was  a  well  man — that  he  eat,  slept,  and 
enjoyed  life  well.  He  said  that  he  had  improved  much  in  flesh 
and  strength,  and  had  been,  as  far  as  he  knew,  free  from  Sperma- 
torrhea for  two  weeks.  After  that  time  he  used  the  tea  once  a 
day  for  nearly  four  weeks  longer,  when  he  quit  using  it,  fearing, 
as  he  said,  that  if  he  continued  its  use  much  longer  he  would 
lose  all  venereal  desire,  and  never  again  think  of  the  ladies,  day 
or  night. 

This  was  a  case  that  afforded  a  fair  test  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  sage  as  a  cure  for  Spermatorrhea ;  and  it  also  showed  that  it 
was  an  efficient  Antaphrodisiac.  Its  efficiency  in  these  respects  I 
attribute  to  the  effect  it  produces  on  the  part  of  the  cerebel- 
lum and  nerves  connected  with  the  sexual  passion  and  genital 
organs. 

I  have  often  used  the  sage  during  the  last  seven  years,  in  cases 
similar  to  that  of  W.  H.,  and  wherever  it  had  a  fair  trial,  (tfier 
Tnaking  all  due  allowance  for  other  aids — medicinal  and  hygienic — 1 
had  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  its  effects  as  an  Antaphro- 
disiac, and  in  suppressing  involuntary  seminal  discharges.  But 
there  were  a  few  cases  where  I  had  to  use  other  means  along  with 
it,  generally  moral  and  hygienic,  when  I  administered  it  in  cases 
ofSpermatorrhea. 

I  might  give  numerous  cases  in  evidence  of  the  value  of  the 
sage  as  an  Antaphrodisiac  and  remedy  for  Spermatorrhea,  but  I 
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will  only  state  in  what  other  cases  it  may  be  used  with  special 
advantage. 

The  sage  may  be  used  in  all  cases  where  there  is  a  premature 
developement  of  the  sexual  passions,  or  where  they  are  too  strong 
in  adult  life.  And  in  cases  where  there  is  a  morbid  excitabiMly 
of  the  genital  organs,  from  excessive  or  perverted  exercise.  I 
have  also  seen  where  it  was  of  much  service  in  derangements  of 
menses,  arising,  as  I  believed,  from  self*abuse.  And  I  think  it 
may  be  found  usefal  in  cases  of  Nymphomania,  but  have  had  no 
experience  of  its  use  in  that  disease. 

It  is  contra  indicated  where  there  is  much  fullness  of  the  sex- 
ual powers  arising  from  an  exhausted  state  of  the  part  of  the 
cerebellum  and  nerves  connected  with  the  sexual  passion  and 
genital  organs. 

I  do  not  look  upon  the  sage  as  a  specificy  but  as  a  safe  and  valu- 
ble  medicine  that  may  be  used  to  very  great  advantage  in  the 
treatment  of  the  diseases  for  which  I  have  spoken  of  using  it. 

My  general  directions  for  its  preparation  and  use  were  to  pour 
one  pint  of  boiling  water  on  half  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  and 
tops  and  cover  up  until  cold.  Dose  from  one  to  three  teacup 
fuUa  three  times  a  day. 


REFORM  AND  REFORMERS. 


BY  FRANK  STKWART,  M.  D. 


It  is  within  the  remembrance  of  all  housekeepers  of  twenty 
years  experience  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  that  at  many  of 
the  comers  of  the  streets  could  be  seen  well-known  signs  with 
"  Cupping,  Bleeding,"  etc.,  inscribed  thereon,  and  if  a  member  of 
one  family  was  taken  ill,  usually  after  sending  for  the  medical 
man,  the  messenger  left  word  with  the  bleeder ^  as  he  was  called ; 
and  prominent  men  were  these  bleeders  to  be  sure,  for  they  always 
have  lots  of  hair-breadth  escapes  of  certain  death  to  relate,  and 
never  failed  to  uphold  the  medical  wisdom  of  the  Doctor — not  to 
be  bled,  and  a  large  bleeding  at  that,  was  supposed  to  be  perfect 
madness,  and  an  abominable  heresy  to  suppose  that  inflammation 
could  be  cured  or  met  with  any  other  remedy.  No  patient  could 
have  been  dangerously  ill,  that  did  not  submit  two  or  three  times 
at  least  to  the  abstraction ;  and  lucky  was  he,  poor  wight,  if  he 
got  off  so  easily,  and  had  not  also  to  submit  to  large  dosings  with 
mercurials  to  assist  the  anti-phlogistic  treatment.  Ah!  woe  be  to 
the  man  for  making  inroads  on  such  a  glorious  treatment — woe 
to  that  sect  that  thought  of  altering  the  **  established  practice  of 
physic  ! "    But  this  is  a  progressive  age,  and  mankind,  the  tbink^ 
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ing  portion,  having  understood  Aat  life  ia  fleeting  as  a  shadow — 
that  three-score  years  and  ten  soon  flee  away — even  with  a  vig- 
orous constitution,  began  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason  and 
humanity,  and  inquire  if  it  was  really  necessary  to  be  bled  to 
within  an  inch  of  death  to  break  a  fever  or  keep  oflT  inflammation. 
These  heretics  doubtiesa  notieed  that  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
physicians  did  not  so  treat  themselves  or  their  families,  and  that 
Locke,  SmoUet,  Goldsmith,  all  these  physicians  held  their  art  in 
contempt — ^that  Byron  anathematized  it  as  the  '^destractive  art 
of  healing  f  Mid  in  the  words  of  '^  Frank,"  *^  Thousands  are 
tktughtered  in  the  quiet  sick-room,  and  governments  should  at  once 
either  banish  medical  men  and  their  art,  or  they  should  take 
proper  means  tiiat  the  lives  of  people  may  be  safer  than  at  pre* 
sent,  when  they  look  far  less  after  me  practice  of  this  dangerous 
profession,  and  the  murders  committed  in  it,  than  after  the  lowest 
trades ;"  and  ^*)nothing,"  says  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  ^*  has  so  mudi 
checked  the  progress  of  philosophy,  as  the  confidence  of  teaohero 
in  delivering  dogmas  as  truths  which  it  would  be  presumptuous 
to  question."  These  facts  becoming  known — or  the  results  of 
medication  being  seen,  and  experienced — or  causes  of  which  these 
may  be  fair  to  presume  were  similar,  led  many  to  inquire  if  in- 
flammatory diseases  could  not  be  met  more  naturally,  and  subdued 
more  easily  and  without  recourse  to  the  lancet, — and  behold  the 
difierence !  Now  there  are  but  four  or  five  of  the  successors  of 
the  old  bleeders,  who  have  yet  hanging  out  the  old-fashioned  signs, 
although  the  population  has  quadrupled  in  numbers,  and  the  lan- 
cet is  carried  only  in  the  pockets  of  the  advocates  of  exploded 
theories f  firom  vague  ideas  of  respect  for  those  who  have  preceded 
them. 

Now,  we  have  schools  in  which  it  is  taught  that  it  is  a  heinous 
crime  to  steal  the  life  from  their  fellow-men  (for  John  Hunter 
has  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one,  that  blood  lives,  and 
every  drop  that  artificialy  is  abstracted  from  the  system  is  a  drop 
of  life  !)  and  more  natural  and  sanative  doctrines  of  medication, 
by  aiding  and  assisting  nature  and  maintaining  the  vital  prinoi- 
ple  are  disseminated. 

To  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  inroads  and  reforms  all 
know.  To  Samuel  Thomson  of  our  own  country,  no  monument 
too  lofty  could  be  built,  and  no  inscription  too  pure  or  beautiful 
could  be  written,  for  the  moral  courage  and  physical  daring  man- 
ifested under  so  many  disadvantages  and  persecutions,  in  his  en- 
deavors to  coin  a  system  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  life  and 
benefit  his  fellow-men.  Beginning  life  without  any  chances  of 
an  education  except  such  as  he  ^'  could  get  as  best  he  mighi^^  when 
tired  with  daily  toil  in  the  field,  he  struggled  on  and  has  succeed- 
ed in^proving  to  thousands  the  doctrine  of  ^^sanattve  means"  for 
the  cure  of  disease,  and  of  demonstrating  it  as  worse  than  use- 
less to  adopt  the  depletive  plan.    He  has  gone  from  us,  but  his 
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fame  will  endare  forever.  To  Thos.  Y.  Morrow  and  I.  G.  Jones 
are  we  also  indebted  for  displaying  by  education,  experience  and 
teachings^  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  art  of  healing,  and 
there  are  at  this  ia,y  thousands  in  the  reformed  ranks,  who  though 
&ey  may  differ  in  minor  points,  are  yet  united  in  opposing  to  the 
death  the  exploded  theories,  and  in  upholding  and  teaching  reform 
in  the  practice  of  physic ;  and  as  these  depart  from  among  us, 
others  will  fill  their  places,  and  illustrate  tibe  truthfulness  of  the 
teachings  of  liberal  principles  and  reform  in  medical  matters. 

Why  should  there  be  any  quibbling  and  petty  jealousies  where 
so  little  is  gained  by  it,  and  so  much  at  stake?  AH  can  not  think 
excK^tly  alike,  owing  to  circumstances  under  which  many  are 
placed — or  from  education  and  the  means  they  have  had  of  illus- 
trating or  examining  and  testing  theories — Whence,  we  should  be 
slow  to  blame  any  man  or  set  of  men  because  they  do  not  go  full 
lengths  with  us  or  agree  with  us  in  all  our  views  of  disease  and 
treatment — age  and  circumstances  with  great  experience  make 
men  liberal,  and  when  minds  are  well  balanced,  it  serves  to  cause 
men  to  regard  each  other  with  more  kindly  feelings,  and  appre- 
ciate each  other's  labors. 

Among  the  great  men  of  this  age  who  have  astonished  the 
medical  world  with  the  bold  and  fearless  course  he  has  pursued, 
is  Dr.  Samuel  Dickson,  formerly  of  Edinburgh,  latterly  of  London; 
a  gentleman  thoroughly  educated,  and  who  has  practiced  success- 
fully for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  adopted  a  course  peculiar  to 
himself  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  by  discarding  the  use  of  the 
lancet  and  all  depletive  measures  for  the  removal  of  disease* 
His  works  all  have  read,  and  who  is  there  that  ever  read  them 
without  profit  even  if  for  the  hundredth  time?  ^'The  Fallacies  of 
Faculty"  will  run  through  hundreds  of  editions,  or  medical  liter- 
ature will  sink  into  utter  insignificance,  and  the  "Forbidden 
Books"  will  be  sought  after  and  read  again  and  again  with  pleas- 
ure and  profit  when  many  of  the  publications  of  the  day  will 
lay  musty  on  the  shelves  pronounced  as  trash  and  worthless.  If 
I  do  not  occupy  too  much  space  I  will  illustrate  some  of  Dr.  Dick- 
son's views  by  making  some  extracts  from  one  of  his  works.  He 
says — ^To  sum  up  :  1.  The  phenomena  of  perfect  health  consists 
in  the  regular  repetition  of  alternate  motions  or  events,  each,  like 
the  different  revolutions  of  the  wheels  of  a  watch,  embracing  a 
special  period  of  time. 

2.  DiSEASii,  under  all  its  modifications  is,  in  the  first  place,  a 
simple  exaggeration  or  diminution  of  the  amount  of  the  same 
motions  or  events,  and  being  universally  alternative  with  a  period 
of  comparative  health,  strictly  speaking,  resolves  itself  into  Fever 
REMITTENT  OT  INTERMITTENT,  chrouic,  OT  acute,  cvcry  kind  of  struc- 
tured disorganization,  from  tooth-decay  to  pulmonary  consump- 
tion, and  that  decomposition  of  the  knee  joint,  familiarly  known 
as  white  swelling,  being  merely  developments  in  its  course ;  tooth 
consumption,  lung  consumption,  knee  consumption. 
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3.  The  tendency  of  disorganization,  usually  denominated  acute 
or  inflammatory,  mffers  from  the  chronic  or  scrofulous,  in  the  mere 
amount  of  motion  and  temperature — the  former  being  more  re- 
markably characterized  by  ezceBs  of  both,  consequently  exhibits 
a  more  rapid  progress  of  decomposition  or  cure  ;  while  the  latter 
approaches  its  respective  terminations  by  more  subdued,  and 
therefore  slower  and  less  obvious  alternations  of  the  same  action 
and  temperature.  In  what  does  consumption  of  a  tooth  differ 
from  consumption  of  the  lungs,  except  in  the  difference  of  tissue 
involved,  and  the  degree  of  danger  to  life,  arising  out  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  respective  offices  of  each? 

Disease  thus  simplifled,  will  be  found  to  be  amenable  to  a 
principfe  of  treatment  equally  simple.  Partaking  throughout  all 
Its  modifications  of  the  nature  of  ague,  it  will  be  best  met  by  a 
practice  in  accordance  with  the  proper  principle  of  treatment  of 
that  distemper.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

The  unity  of  disease  was  first  promulgated  by  Hippocrates, 
and  for  centuries  it  was  the  ancient  belief.  In  modem  times  it 
found  an  advocate  in  Dr.  Rush,  but  except  in  this  instance  of 
unity  betwixt  the  respective  doctrines  of  both  authors  and  my 
doctrine  of  disease,  there  is  not  a  single  feature  in  common.  For 
whilst  the  first,  from  his  observation  of  the  resemblance  of  dis- 
eases, one  to  another,  inferred  that  one  imaginary  humor  must  be 
the  cause  of  all  complaints,  the  doctrine  of  the  second  was  that 
all  disorders  consisted  in  one  kind  of  excitement.  The  principle 
of  Hippocrates  led  him  to  purge  and  sweat ;  that  of  Rush  to 
bleed,  leech,  and  starve.  In  practice  and  in  theory  I  am  equally 
opposed  to  both.  Other  physicians,  doubtless,  have  held  the  idea 
of  a  unity  of  disease,  but  neither  in  the  true  theory  of  the  nature 
of  morbid  action,  nor  in  the  principle  of  the  practical  application 
of  medical  resources,  have  1  as  yet  found  the  chrono- Thermal 
system  anticipated.  The  opponents  of  my  doctrines  are  those 
who  embrace  them  by  stealth,  have  alike  searched  the  writings  of 
the  ancients  in  vain  to  discover  a  similarity  to  them  in  either  res- 
pect. If  it  be  urged  against  the  author  of  the  chrono-Thermal 
system  of  medicine,  that  he  has  availed  himself  of  facts  collected 
by  others — and  that,  therefore,  all  is  not  his  which  his  system  con- 
tains— I  answer,  facts  when  disjointed  are  the  mere  bricks  or  ma- 
terials with  which  the  builders  of  all  systems  must  work ;  and  to 
deny  to  any  man  the  merit  of  being  the  architect  of  a  great  edi- 
fice of  truth  on  that  account,  would  be  just  as  reasonable  as  to 
ascribe  the  merit  of  St.  Pauls  cathedral  to  the  donkeys  and  other 
beasts  of  burden  Sir  Christopher  Wren  necessarily  employed  in 
fetching  the  marble  and  mortar  composing  it.  "  Merely  to  col- 
lect facts  is  an  easy  and  mindless  task,  that  any  being  can  per- 
form ;  it  requires  eyes  and  hands,  and  almost  dispenses  with  a 
brain ;  it  is  the  work  of  a  toiling  wretch,  who  like  the  miser  is  inca- 
pable of  using  what  he  possesses.  Mere  facts  lie  around  the  sav- 
age, but  he  knows  not  what  he  sees.    And  such,  precisely  such, 
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18  the  case  with  the  mere  learners  of  the  names  of  things,  the  col- 
lector of  little  facts,  the  undiscriminating  triflers  who  think  they 
are  cultivatiag  the  sciences"  (Walker).  It  is  of  these,  neverthe- 
lesS)  that  our  medical  clubs  and  coteries  are  chiefly  composed  and 
it  is  with  the  conglomerating  effusions  of  these  that  the  editors  of 
the  medical  press  chiefly  contrive  to  keep  the  daylight  of  medical 
truth  from  tne  eyes  of  the  student.  Microscopical  observations , 
straw  splittings,  and  other  like  facts  you  have  from  their  hands  in 
abundance ;  but  facts  properly  arranged  and  systematized  into  a 
whole  or  great  fact,  not  only  do  you  never  find  in  their  writings, 
but  when  you  present  such  great  facts  to  their  eyes  they  either 
comprehend  them  not,  or  if  they  do,  they  immediately  endeavor 
to  stifle  or  steal  the  discovery. 

"  I  (says  Dickson)  have  never  taken  credit  for  being  the  first  op- 
ponent of  the  lancet.  But  one  thing  in  regard  to  this  matter  I  do 
claim  credit  for,  and  that  is,  for  being  the  first  man  who,  by  a  strong 
array  of  all  the  facts  and  all  the  arguments  of  former  opponents 
of  the  lancet  never  before  produced  in  the  prtfession,  namely,  an 
impression  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  remedy  ;  and  whether 
they  like  to  be  told  of  it  or  not,  I  claim  to  have  either  convinced 
or  compelled  the  profession  materially  to  alter  their  practice.  How 
amusing  to  see  the  manner  in  which  those  who  formerly  advocated 
the  use  of  the  lancet  in  apoplexy  now  endeavor  to  get  out  of  their 
difficulty !  Sir  C.  JBdl^  Cluttertnick,  Marshall  Hall^  Wardrop^  etc^ 
in  recent  remarks  upon  its  treatment,  give  so  many  doubts,  cau- 
turns  and  reservations  as  all  but  to  amount  to  a  complete  prohibi- 
tion of  the  lancet  in  this  disease ;  not  one  of  them,  however,  hav- 
ing the  boldness  to  oppose  it  entirely  in  direct  words,  or  virtue 
enough  to  acknowledge  to  whom  he  owes  the  new  light  that  has  so 
lately  come  upon  him  in  this  matter. 

But  I  am  digressing,  and  I  fear  I  will  occupy  too  much  room  for 
one  communication,  and  I  dislike  long  ones  ;  for  unless  they  are 
pithy  and  to  the  point,  few  read  them. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  practicing  physic  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  resides  a  medical  gentleman,  who  shortly  after 
he  graduated  in  1833,  becoming  convinced  of  the  correctness  of 
Dr.  Dickson's  views  boldly  espoused  his  theory  and  has  practiced 
it  with  great  success  ever  since — silently  and  alone  for  many  years 
opposing  with  all  the  energy  of  one  man,  the  doctrine  of  vene- 
section in  disease — daring  to  differ  from  several  medical  brethren 
on  consultation  in  a  case  of  apoplexy,  and  resorting  to  the  cold 
effusion  where  venesection  bad  been  determined  on,  and  thus 
saving  a  valuable  life,  he  has  been  pursued  with  malignity  and 
driven  to  the  public  press  to  defend  himself  and  repel  his  perse- 
cutors. Then  he  was  charged  and  indicted  for  libel ;  but  before 
the  charge  was  brought  to  trial,  the  only  witness  they  had  died, 
and  no  testimony  was  there  to  sustain  their  case.  His  friends — 
for  the  gentleman  has  troops  of  friends — took  advantage  of  this 
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opportunitjr to  «liame  his  adveroaries  and  reward  his  virtue;  and 
on  consultation  it  was  decided  to  grant  him  a  gold  medal;  and  a 
committee  consisting  of  Dr.  J.  Emerson  Kent,  of  Rhode  Island, 
Dr.  Frank.  Stewart,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  H.  J.  Jones,  of  Ken- 
tuckyi  were  appointed  to  cause  one  to  be  made  and  suitably  in- 
scribed. The  medal — a  large  one,  oval  in  form,  measuring  some 
three  and  a  half  inches  in  its  largest  diameter — was  finished  and 

£  resented  in  January,  1853;  on  one  side  being  inscribed  *'  By  the 
lends  of  Medical  Reform,  this  medal  is  presented  to  Wm.  Tuk- 
xsR,  M.  D.,  of  New  York,  as  an  acknowledgment  for  his  efibrts 
in  ^e  cause  of  suffering  humanity .  January  1st,  1853."  And  on 
the  other,  a  representation  of  a  Phoenix,  surrounded  with  the 
words  *^  MarbaruM  quoque  te  causas  et  signa  doceboJ*^ — ^Virgil. 

This  testimonial,  coming  as  it  does  from  friends  in  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Rhode 
Island,  will  be  regarded  in  the  spirit  it  is  meant.  It  is  true  Dr. 
Turner  has  not  been  known,  properly  speaking,  as  an  Eclectic, 
but  more  as  the  leader  of  the  chrono-Thermalists  here,  strongly 
advocating  Dr.  Dickson's  views  (as  I  before  remarked)  in  this 
country.  But  he  is  a  Reformer — a  bold,  fearless,  energetic,  con- 
scientious Reformer — who  dares  do  his  duty  in  spite  of  cliques, 
societies,  or  coteries,  and  as  such  surely  we  can  aid  him  and  bid 
him  Goo  spsid. 

"  Who  doai  the  best  his  cirenmsttnce  allows. 
Does  well,  acts  nobly;  angels  conld  no  more." 

These  testimonials  illustrate  to  the  world  the  regard  physicians 
have  for  each  other,  and  serve  to  cheer  the  recipient  on  his  way, 
and  prove  to  him  that  there  are  some  who  can  appreciate  his 
toils ;  and  whilst  they  do  not  mean  to  express  the  idea  that  a 
piece  of  plate,  or  a  gold  medal,  splendid  though  it  be,  would  at  all 
compensate  for  the  trials  and  watchings,  the  days  and  nights  of 
anxious  care,  the  overtasked  brain,  or  the  broken  constitution; 
yet  oftentimes  they  are  pleasant  to  look  on,  for  they  bring  to 
mind  associations  and  reminiscences  of  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  those  who  would  do  more  if  they  had  the  power,  and  the 
motives  that  prompted  it,  as  a  mark  of  friendship  not  forgotten, 
and  of  labors  not  unappreciated. 

In  a  future  number  of  the  journal  I  may  again  take  up  this 
sulyect. 

Philadslfbxa,  Pa.,  January,  1858. 
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AN  ESSAY  ON  AURIGO. 


BT  JOBS  B.  SBHTH  frisbbe,  m .d. 


for  the  Doetoitte  of  Medicine  at  the  elose  of  the  Winter  Seirion  of  S.  If. 

Inititate,  1853.] 

Aorigo  is  an  affection  in  which  the  B\an^  eyes  and  urine  are  of 
a  yellow  color  from  the  presence  of  biliary  matter.  The  color, 
however,  in  this  disease  is,  in  all  cases,  a  mere  symptom. 

The  essential  pathological  condition,  in  my  opinion,  is^an  ez- 
ce88  of  bile  or  yellow  coloring  principle  in  the  bloo<l,  which,  not 
finding  a  sufficient  outlet  by  &e  liver,  is  thrown  off  by  oilier  em- 
onetories.  In  most  cases  the  appearance  of  the  characteristic 
phenomena  of  Aurigo,  is  preceded  by  symptoms  indicative  of 
nmctional  derangement  of  the  liver  and  disorder  of  the  digestive 
organs.  Generally  such  as  a  diminution  or  loss  of  appetite. 
Sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting,  a  sense  of  sinking  in  die  abdo- 
men, a  tendency  to  constipation,  the  tongue  is  furred.  Double 
or  otherwise  disordered  vision,  general  disquietude,  great  depres- 
sion of  spirits  and  a  disposition  to  gloomy  views  upon  all  subjects. 
These  symptoms  are  not  universally  present,  and  in  some  instan- 
ces most  of  them  are  wanting.  If,  after  the  appearance  of  the 
above  symptoms,  the  stools  be  examined  they  vrill  be  found 
lighter,  perhaps  of  a  yellow  hue ;  but  afterwards,  whitish  or  gray- 
ish like  potter's  clay.  At  length  the  yellowness  of  the  surface 
makes  its  appearance.  In  some  instances  this  is  the  first  observ- 
able symptom.  The  color  usually  shows  itself  first  in  the  eyes, 
afterwards  upon  the  face,  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  chest,  and 
finally  extends  over  the  whole  body,  being  most  intense  in  those 
parts  where  the  integument  is  thinest. 

Different  shades  of  color  are  said  to  appear  sometimes  upon 
different  portions  of  the  body.  At  first  the  color  is  usually  of  a 
light  yellow  hue.  Sometimes  of  a  lemon  yellow,  which  gradu- 
ally dozens  until  it  assumes  a  bright  golden  or  orange  hue,  and 
this  often  covers  the  entire  surface.  Sometimes  the  yellowness 
is  modified  by  a  greenish  tinge,  and  in  some  cases  the  color  is  so 
deep  as  to  approach  blackness ;  a  result  which  is  probably  owing 
to  a  depraved  state  of  the  blood.  The  affection  thus  character- 
ized, 10  sometimes  called  green  or  black  Aurigo.  This  discolor- 
ation of  the  skin  is  often  attended  with  severe  and  sometimes 
quite  troublesome  itching.  The  urine  slighdy  colored  at  first,  af- 
ter a  time  becomes  yellow  or  orange  colored,  the  deeper  colon 
are  owing  to  a  greater  amount  of  bile,  or  the  coloring  matter  of 
the  bile,  for  the  urine  when  diluted  becomes  of  a  bright  yellow. 
The  other  secretions  are  usually  more  or  less  tinged  wiUi  bile, 
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especially  the  perepiration  which  often  stains  the  linen  of  a  yel- 
low color.  The  secretion  of  the  mammary  glands  is  seldom  affec- 
ted, and  the  same  is  true  of  the  secretions  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes. The  coating  on  the  tongue  is  of  a  yellow  color,  and  the 
patient  frequently  has  a  bitter  taste.  Though  the  conjunctiva  is 
usually  deeply  stained,  the  vision  often  remains  unimpaired. 
Sometimes  tne  coloring  matter,  however,  appears  to  be  deposited 
in  the  humors  of  the  eye,  then  all  objects  appear  of  a  yellowish 
hue.  After  the  appearance  of  the  yellowness  of  the  skin,  urine, 
etc.,  the  preliminary  symptoms  diminish,  though  they  usu- 
ally continue  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  patient  is  still 
generally  affected  with  uneasiness  in  the  epigastrium.  More  or 
less  disorder  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  depression  of  spirits,  gen- 
eral languor  and  indisposition  to  exertion  and  other  signs  of  ner- 
vous disorder.  The  bowels  are  usually  costive,  though  sometimes 
regular  and  easily  moved  by  purgative  medicines.  The  stools. 
In  a  great  majority  of  cases  are  whitish  or  of  a  clay  color  from 
the  absence  of  bile.  Although  the  stomach  is  frequently  de- 
ranged, and  even  nausea  and  vomiting  frequently  occur,  yet  this 
is  not  invariably  the  case  by  any  means.  The  appetite  and  di- 
gestion is  sometimes  unimpaired,  the  tongue  is  usually  fur- 
furred,  though  often  quite  or  nearly  healthy  in  its  appear- 
ance. The  skin  is  usually  harsh  and  dry.  The  pulse  varies 
much,  being  either  quite  natural,  irregular,  excited  or  even  febrile, 
according  as  the  disease  is  complicated,  with  inflammation  or  ac- 
tive congestion  of  the  liver  or  other  organs.  In  some  cases  the 
Eatient  will  complain  of  more  or  less  tension  in  the  epigastric  or 
ypochondtiac  regions ;  this  may  be  either  heavy  and  dull  as 
when  Parenchy  malous  treyatitis  or  mucous  duodenitis  exists ;  or 
severe  and  spasmodic,  as  when  the  Aurigo  is  owing  to  the  presence 
of  concretions  in  the  biliary  passages.  In  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease a  greater  or  less  degree  of  drowsiness  is  not  uncommon ; 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  direct  influence  of  the  biliary 
matter  upon  the  brain.  As  Aurigo  may  be  associated  with  a 
great  number  of  organic  diseases  of  the  liver  or  other  contiguous 
organs,  its  symptoms  must  be  modified  accordingly.  The  course 
of  the  disease  is  extremely  various — sometimes  rapid  in  its  at- 
tack, and  as  quickly  disappearing.  It  frequently  runs  on  for 
weeks  and  months,  and  in  some  obstinate  cases  for  years*  In 
the  vast  ms^ority  of  cases  it  either  disappears  spontaneouely  or 
yields  to  appropriate  treatment  in  a  very  short  time.  Fatal  cases 
of  Aurigo  are  exceedingly  rare  and  only  happen  when  the  disease 
is  complicated  with  some  obstinate  organic  disease  of  the  liver 
or  a4jacent  viscera.  The  first  appearnce  or  sign  of  a  favorable 
change  is  usually  the  reappearance  of  a  healthy  color  of  the 
stools,  indicating  a  restoration  of  the  secretion  or  excretion  of  the 
bile,  at  the  same  time  there  is  generally  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  symptoms  of  digestive  and  nervous  disorder  iadica- 
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tad  by  a  retoro  of  appetite,  ^appearance  of  the  epigastrie  un* 
eadaem  and  restored  cheerfulnesa.  This  anielioration  is  often 
experienced  before  the  discoloration  of  the  surface  has  been  ma* 
terially  changed  or  diminished;  gradually  the  yellowness  of  the 
■km,  eyes  and  urine  also  disappear,  generally  receding  last  from 
the  parts  first  affected  or  attacked.  The  urine  at  this  period  fre- 
quently deposites  a  delicate  reddish  sediment,  and  itching  of  the 
sorface  and  slight  eruption  followed  by  desquamation,  are  said 
sometimes  to  accompany  the  disappearance  of  the  yellowness. 
The  symptoms  which  indicate  a  fatal  termination,  are  usually 
diose  which  mark  the  last  stages  of  organic  trepatic  disease ; 
wmetimes,  however,  fatal  consequences  appear  to  have  ensued 
Irom  an  excessive  accumulation  of  the  excrementitious  bilious 
principle  in  tfie  circulation,  producing  effects  on  the  brain  analo^ 
gotis  to  those  which  result  from  too  highly  carbonized  blood  ;  such 
as  delirium,  profound  coma,  and  apoplectic  phenomena.  The 
black  and  green  Aurigo  may  sometimes,  perhaps,  be  fatal  from 
this  cause,  but  more  frequently  their  malignancy  depends  on  the 
profound  organic  diseases,  or  total  depravation  of  the  blood  with 
which  they  are  associated. 

Causss. — Aurigo  may  be  produced  by  any  cause  which  mate- 
rially diminishes  or  suspends  altogether  the  secretory  functions  of 
the  liver,  whether  by  producing  a  torpor  or  sort  of  paralysis  of 
the  organ,  or  by  overwhelming  its  powers  through  the  means  of 
active  congestion.  Among  the  agents  capable  of  producing  the 
above  conditions  are  continued  heat,  miasmata,  ue  depressing 
emotions,  any  sudden  and  violent  passion,  hysterical  excitement, 
errora  of  diet  and  gastric  or  duodenal  affections  operating  through 
sympathy.  The  disease  is  also  said  to  have  prevailed  epidemi- 
eally.  The  causes  may  exist  altogedier  independent  of  any 
lesion  of  the  liver,  or  any  impediment  or  obstruction  to  tiie  flow 
of  bile  in  the  ducts,  but  such  obstructions  and  lesions  are  said 
also  to  cause  Aurigo.  The  organic  diseases  of  the  liver  may  act 
either  by  simply  repressing  the  secretory  function,  by  obstructing 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  the  tubuli  biliferi,  or  ^e  larger  ducts, 
or  by  destroying  the  substance  of  the  organ.  Obstructions  of 
the  biliary  passages  result  from  inflammatoiy  thickening  of  the 
•oats  of  the  ducts,  pressure  upon  them  by  tumors  in  their  calibre. 
Bolid  aceunmiulations  in  the  colon  and  the  pressure  of  the  gravid 
uterus,  are  thought  sometimes  to  give  rise  to  Aurigo  by  pressing 
upon  and  closing  the  ducts.  Inflammation  of  the  duodenum  is  be- 
lieved by  some  to  be  a  frequent  cause  of  Aurigo,  and  is  though 
to  operate  by  ckMung  tiie  mouth  of  the  conmion  duct,  or  by  ex** 
teaaioii  of  the  inflammatory  action  to  the  mucous  membranes  of 
the  passages  and  even  to  the  liver.  The  disease  is  also  thought 
to  have  originated  in  some  instances  from  paralysis  of  the  ducts. 
There  is  a  variety  of  jaundice  to  which  very  young  infants  are 
iiabte>  and  from  that  cironmstaaee  is  ncunedieterevs  neonatorum. 
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Iti  canse  is  asoribed  to  obstraetioii  of  tiio  duet  by  meeoniiim  or 
inspisaated  mucuB,  or  to  irritation  or  congestioii  of  the  liver,  aym- 
pathetic  with  an  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Some  at- 
tribute it  to  a  congested  state  of  the  surface  at  birth  which  ter 
minales  in  'a  change  of  color  analogous  to  the  yellowness  fol 
owing  a  bruise.    It  gives  way  generally  to  gentle  laxatives. 

Treatment  of  Au&igo. 

In  simple  Aurigo  the  most  obvious  indication  is  to  pro* 
mote  the  biliary  secretion,  and  in  the  great  minority  of  cases 
this  is  all  that  is  required  for  this  purpose.  I  would  give,  in  the 
first  place,  an  active  cholosogue  cathartic.  Podophyllin,  gr.  1 
and  Leptandrin  grs.  3.  After  this  had  operated  fully,  I  shonkt 
eontinue  the  use  of  the  same  articles,  or  Leptandrin  alone,  in 
smaller  doses,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  action  of  the  liver.  Thesf 
measures,  with  frequent  ablutions  (alkaline  bath),  would  be  all 
that  is  required  in  simple  cases,  dependent  upon  torpidly  of  the 
liver.  If  this  disease  oe  the  result  of  active  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  I  should,  in  the  first  place,  attempt  to  reduce  the  inflamma- 
tion. For  this  I  should  use  diaphoretics  of  a  nauseating  char- 
acter. Warm  pedeluvia,  counter  irritation,  alternated  with  hot 
-fomentations  over  the  liver.  If  the  disease  be  the  result  of  a 
spasmodic  .action  of  the  biliary  ducts,  I  would  give  Anti-spas- 
medics  internally — ^as  Anti-spasmodic  Tincture,  or  such  like 
agents-^^ztemally,  I  should  apply  fomentations  of  strammoninm 
leaves.  After  the  spasmodic  action  was  overcome,  I  would  give 
an  active  chologogue  cathartic,  to  arouse  the  liver,*together  with 
diaphoretics  and  diuretics,  to  assist  in  expelling  the  superabund- 
ance of  bile  fi*om  the  system.  I  should  also  recommend  the  oc- 
casional use  of  anti-spasmodics  and  tonics,  after  the  symptoms 
were  all  removed,  to  prevent  a  return. 

When  torpidity  of  the  liver  is  associated  with  feeble  and  lan- 
guid state  of  the  stomach,  I  should,  after  using  the  anti-bilious 
physic,  give  tonics,  or  these  in  coi\junction  with  gentle  purgatives 
to  keep  the  bowels  in  a  soluble  condition  and  liver  active;  as  ton- 
ics, quinine,  gentian,  columbo.  or  quassia,  etc.,  might  be  used  in 
form  of  infusion,  decoction,  or  tincture. 

When  the  disease  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  gall  stones  in  the 
duct  emetics  in  the  first  place,  followed  by  relaxants  and  an  ac- 
tive cathartic,  would  be  the  measures  I  would  adopt.  Warm  fo- 
mentations of  strammoniumf  (of  stram.),  over  the  liver,  and 
bathing  in  warm  water  would  also  be  of  service. 
(:  Such,  gentlemen,  is  an  outline  of  the  treatment  whichi  shoold 
adopt  under  the  circumstances  named,  but  shall  alwavs  expect  to 
vary  my  treatment,  not  only  of  this  disease,  but  all  others,  to  suit 
the  particular  case  which  I  am  treating. 

Tnis  is  your  instruction,  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  waj 
in  which  a  practitioner  can  be  snoeessfui.    And,  in  oondiuleai 
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genUemea,  let  me  return  yoa  my  warmeBt  gratitude  for  the  intC' 
rest  which  you  have  manileBted  in  my  behalf,  aa  one  of  the  elaaa, 
mnce  I  have  been  ander  your  initructioa.  And  may  the  present 
Faculty  of  the  Ek:lecdc  Medical  Institute  atill  persevere,  unti) 
they  triamph  over  every  obstacle  and  succeed  in  establishing  th 
gtorioos  truths  of  Eclecticism  or  Medical  Freedom,  bo  that  the 
combined  forces  of  aU  the  ether  palhics  and  urns  ban  not  prevail 
againat  it,  is  the  beauty  wish  of  your  humble  student. 


MRS.    CATHARINE  SCHOOLEY,  THE  WONDERFULLY 
ADIPO-LYMPHATIC  LADV. 


BrsD  POWELL,  OP  COVIMOTOV,  KT. 


Hhus.  &1IT0U :  For  the  inBtrnctioii  of  yoor  readers  I  propoe. 
to  make  the  above-named  lady,  who  has  been  very  eztensiTely 
^ia  this  city)  regarded  as  a  great  curiosity,  the  occasion  of  some 
remsi^  upon  that  department  of  hnman  nature,  of  which  she  u 
an  admir^le  illustration,  in  conneotiim  with  a  brief  history  oi 
her  life. 
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Anatomists  And  physiologists  have  expended  mneh  labor  in  an 
endeavor  to  ascertain  the  average  amount  of  fttt  or  adipous  mat- 
ter which  is  common  to  the  human  race  ;  but  when  we  reflect  that 
liie  largest  accumulation  of  it  was  in  a  German  individual  who 
weighed  eight  hundred  pounds,  and  the  smallest,  which,  perhaps , 
amounted  to  a  total  absence  of  it,  was  the  well-known  Calvin 
Edson^who  weighed  only  fifty-eight  pounds,  and  whose  stature 
was  that  of  a  man — being  some  five  feet  ten  inches  high  and  of 
good  general  health^  Between  these  extremes  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  seven  hundred  and  forty-two  pounds.  Therefore,  as  I 
^as  abeut  to  remark,  that  where  such  extremes  exist  it  can  not 
be  an  easy  task  to  determine  the  average.  Nerertheless,  it  has 
been  agreed  to  consider  one-twentieth  part  of  each  human  being, 
upon  an  average,  to  be  fat  or  adeps.  According  to  this  rule,  a 
man  weighing  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  would  have  eight 
pounds  of  fat. 

In  this  active  and  excitable  country,  cases  of  leanness  or  Atro- 
phy are  much  more  numerous  than  those  of  even  moderate  hy- 
pertrophy; but  in  Holland,  and  in  some  parts  of  Africa,  it  is  pro- 
bable that,  in  a  majority  of  individuals,  the  tendency  is  to  hyper- 
trophy ;  and  yet  the  instances  of  such  astonishing  fatness,  or 
hypertrophy,  as  Mrs.  Schooley  exhibits,  have  been  remarkably 
few  amongst  all  nations  and  in  all  ages. 

In  1834  a  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  by  the  name  of  Prichard, 
exhibited  himself  in  the  Cincinnati  Museum  on  account  of  his 
fat — he  weighed  550  pounds.  I  regret  that  I  do  not  know  his 
height  and  other  proportions,  because,  upon  these  depend  much 
of  the  interest  of  the  case.  Some  twenty-five  years  since  a  man 
exhibited  himself  in  Philadelphia  under  the  designation  of  "  the 
Canadian  Giant,"  who  weighed  618  pounds,  and  had  an  altitude 
of  six  feet  four  inches.  Dupreytren  has  published  the  case  of  a 
beggar-woman,  who  v^ras  five  feet  one  inch  high,  and  five  feet  two 
inches  in  circumference,  but  he  has  not  given  her  weight.  But 
the  most  distinguished  case  known  to  physiological  history  is  that 
of  Daniel  Lambert,  of  England,  who  weighed  739  pounds.  His 
altitude  1  do  not  remember,  but  it  was  over  six  feet. 

Before  proceeding  to  an  elucidation  of  this  subject,  I  will  intro- 
duce the  facts  as  to  the  person  of  Mrs.  Schooley,  and  a  brief  out- 
line of  her  history : 

Mrs.  Schooley  was  bom  March  28th,  1516,  in  Warren  County, 
New  Jersey.  Her  father,  Anthony  Lurch,  when  in  the  prime  of 
his  life,  weighed  about  250  pounds,  and  her  paternal  grand-father 
weighed  miir%  than  three  hundred,  and  his  vnSe  more  than  two 
hundred.  iShc  had  seventeen  children — ^twelve  boys  and  five  girls 
— and  at  her  death,  which  happened  in  the  78th  year  of  her  age, 
«he  had,  to  the  best  of  Mrs.  Sohooley's  information,  about  two 
hundred  grand-children,  and  one  hundred  great  grand-children. 

Mrs.  Schooley  herself  has  a  brother  and  a  sister,  who  respec- 
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tively  weigh  about  two  hundred.  It  appears,  then,  fFonn  the  his- 
tory of  her  family,  that  she  has  inherited  a  liability  to  an  adipous 
hypertrophy  of  constitution,  and,  so  far  as  she  knows  any  thing  of 
herself,  she  has  been,  with  more  or  less  regularity  and  rapidity, 
gaining  fat  and  increasing  in  size  ever  since  her  infancy. 

When  she  married,  which  was  in  1835,  she  weighed  160  pounds, 
and  in  1836  she  had  a  son,  who  lived  to  be  more  than  four  years 
old  (this  was  the  only  child  she  ever  had).  In  1839,  Mr.  Schooley 
and  she  moved  from  New  Jersey  and  settled  in  Pickaway  county, 
Ohio,  at  which  time  she  weighed  280  pounds.  She  has  had  up 
to  the  present  moment,  as  a  general  condition,  excellent  health, 
and  weighed,  in  1845,  five  hundred  and  fifty -three  pounds,  and  she 
thinks  that  she  has  gained  one  hundred  pounds  since ;  but  good 
judges  of  weight,  from  appearances,  estimate  her  weight  at  six 
hundred  and  &irty-five  or  forty  pounds. 

The  following  measurements  will  convey  a  pretty  accurate  idea 
of  her  magnitude : 

Height  of  person        -  -  -  5  foot  2  inches 

Circomference  of  the  head    -  -  1    '^    1  i       " 

"  "    neck       -  -  1    "      7i    " 

"  "     chest      -  -  5    "      6      " 

«  "    abdomen  -  7^0 

**  '^    arm  near  the  chest         3    "     2 

"  **     arm  4  in,  above  elbow    1    "    10 

Iffeasure  over  head  from  meatus  to  meatus    1    ''     2      '' 

Measure  over  head  from  nasal  suture  to  oc- 
cipital protuberance         -  -  1    '^     3      *' 

Her  hair  is  of  a  light  chesnut  color,  and  very  sparsely  set 
upon  the  head;  the  complexion  of  her  skin  is  about  that  of  a  mid- 
dle aged  sanguine  man — rather  opaque  and  reddish  on  the 
face  and  hands,  but  fair  where  not  exposed. 

Her  eyes  are  unusually  full  and  prominent,  and  of  a  bluish 
gray  color,  but  the  eye-lids  do  not  approjiA^nate  as  they  usually 
do  in  the  lymphatic  constitution,  but  they  do,  nevertheless,  give 
to  the  face  an  expression  of  heaviness.  Her  features,  as  a  whole, 
are  much  of  the  sanguine  order,  large,  fully  defined,  and  withal, 
good  looking.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  her  forehead 
is  more  vertical,  and  the  crown  of  the  head  is  more  elevated  and 
expanded  than  is  common  to  the  sanguine  constitution.  All  of 
the  superior  anterior  part  of  her  head  is  peculiarly  lymphatic  in 
its  appearance.  Her  nose  is  straighter  and  of  a  more  graceful 
form,  and  the  lips  are  thinner  than  is  common  to  the  lymphatic 
constitution. 

In  her  chamber  she  is  active — sits  down,  gets  up,  and  turns 
about  with  more  quickness  and  promptness  than  is  common  to 
many  ladies  of  much  less  portable  dimensions ;  but  a  few  move- 
ments, however,  exhaust  her.  The  walking  of  thirty  yards  would 
prove  a  very  fatiguing  task  to  her. 


u 
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From  the  time  of  her  accouchment  to  1847,  she  was  disposed 

3  sleep  the  most  of  her  time — she  would  fall  to  sleep  when  eat- 

ig,  with  food  in  her  mouth;  the  presence  of  no  ordinary  excite- 

oent  could  restrain  this  propensity.    During  this  soporiferous 

ondition  she  was  much  troubled  with  a  feeling  of  weight  or  heav- 

aess  in  the  basilar  region  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  with 

^hing  and  tumefaction  of  the  eyes.     For  the  purpose  of  relief 

she  was  advised  by  a  medical  friend  to  smoke  tobacco — she  did  so 

and  was  relieved,  and  continues  so — she  is  now  as  wakeful  as  any 

one,  but  can  not  dispense  with  the  remedy. 

Her  intellect  is  active  and  judgment  good,  superior  to  that  of 
most  of  her  sex — it  even  approaches  masculinity.  She  conver- 
ses well  but  soon  becomes  fatigued.  She  manifests,  furthermore, 
a  large  share  of  that  social  delicacy  for  which  her  sex  is  dis- 
tinguished. The  conviction  that  she  is  both  useless  and  helpless, 
and  diuly  becoming  more  so,  if  possible,  is  a  source  of  exquis* 
ite  grief  to  her.  She  can  not  refrainj  from  shedding  tears  when 
her  helplessness  is  alluded  to,  but  in  the  general  she  is  social 
and  apparently  happy.  Nothing  but,  a  sense  of  duty,  with 
reference  to  a  possible  necessity,  occasioned  by  the  conviction 
that  her  condition  requires  the  whole  of  her  husband's  time, 
sustains  her  in  becoming  an  object  of  public  curiosity. 

Finally,  she  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  merely  a  large  animal, 
bat  a  lady  of  excellent  judgment,  fine  social  sympathies,  ,and 
a  faultless  propriety  of  deportment. 

When  we  contemplate  the  low  stature  of  Mrs.  Schooley  in 
connection  with  her  weight,  she  becomes  at  once  an  object  of 
more  anatomical  and  physiological  interest  than  any  other  one 
known  to  history.  The  Canadian  Giant  was  six  reet  four  in- 
ches high,  and  therefore,  if  be  had  been  as  fat  as  she,  he  would 
have  weighed  143  pounds  more,  white  in  reality  he  weighed  17 
pounds  less.  Consiaering  the  respective  altitudes  of  Mrs.  Schooley 
and  Daniel  Lambert,  their  weight  respectively,  is  about  equal. 

So  far  as  we  have  well  authenticated  information  Daniel  Lam- 
bert must  still  be  regarded  as  the  largest  man  who  has  lived, 
and  as  the  measurements  of  Mrs.  Schooley  are  greater  than 
those  of  the  beggar  woman  named  by  Dupuy tren,  she  must  be 
regarded  as  the  largest  woman  known  to  have  existed. 

To  the  scientific  inquirer  the  most  interesting  relations  of 
this  class  of  persons,  are  yet  to  be  considered. 

What  is  the  difierence  between  the  Adipous  and  Lymphatic 
constitutions?  Lymph  is  not  fat,  and  yet  physiologists  confound 
the  two — they  have  drawn  no  distinction  between  them.  Most 
of  them  would  regard  Mrs.  Schooley  as  they  did  Daniel  Lam- 
bert, as  of  the  Lymphatic  constitution.  Those  who  are  merely 
fat  or  obese,  have  small  heads — that  is,  they  are  not  larger 
than  those  of  lean  persons,  but  those  of  the  Lymphatic  consti- 
tution have  large  heads.    This  is  not  all :  Lymph  is  never  par- 
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iat  in  a  normal  itate  of  the  system — there  is  never  a  hypertro- 
ihy  of  it  in  one  part  of  fte  system,  and  an  absence  of  it  in  an- 
•ther.  It  pervades  equally  all  parts  of  the  system — the  brain  as 
rell  as  the  body.  Lymphatic  individuab  never  become  so  heavy 
la  the  fat  or  adipoua.  A  fat  person,  furthermore,  retains  the  fea- 
oires  of  their  former  and  more  dense  condition,  and  of  the  dense 
mieties  from  which  they  had  departed,  only  in  the  circumstaac4 
if  their  adipoos  hypertrophy.  But  the  features  of  the  purely 
Lymphatic,  are  peculiar  and  unmistakable^the  eyelids  are  par- 
ially  closed,  the  nose  is  pug^d,  the  tips  are  thick  and  the  head 
3  large  and  round. 

The  foUomng  wood-cut  of  Yam  ta  o»,  is  an  admirable  illustra- 
ion  of  this  temperament  or  constitution : 


Airs.  Schooley's  head  indicates  the  presence  of  Lymph, 
>at  not  to  the  extent  of  her  magnitude,  and  althougb  her 
aead  is  above  ^e  average  of  female  heads,  yet  it  is  not 
'aiger  than  some  amongst  the  dense  varieties.  We  decide 
iiat  she  is  an  obese  specimen  of  the  sangoine-Encephalo- 
Lymphatic  constitution.  The  coronal  aspect  of  her  head,  and 
lertain  peculiarities  of  her  mouth  and  eyes,  indicate  the  presence 
rf  Lymph.  Her  complexion  and  nose  in  particular,  and  to  some 
iztent  her  mou^,  eyes  and  posterior  portion  of  her  head  indicate 
tie  presence  of  the  sanguine,  as  may  be  observed  by  a  comparison 
(f  her  portrait  with  the  following  cut  of  Geo.  Wabbikotoh  : 


[A,ril, 


The  fDRoeBs  or  breadth  of  her  head  at  the  level  of  the  parietal 
ridges,  and  the  prominence  of  her  inferior  jaw,  bat  more  particu- 
lorly  the  former,  ihows  that  she  participates,  to  aome  extent,  la 
the  Encephalic  temperament,  aa  exhibited  by  the  following  cat 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rbimstadt  : 
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As  nothing  ifl  known  of  ^a  ccnwtitation  amongst  phjraiolagiiiti, 
we  remark  that  it  coniista  in  a  very  high  eadowme&t  of  the  cer»- 
hmm  or  mental  appamtoa,  with  a  corresponding  feebleneu  <^ 
the  vegetative  and  animal  or  eerebelto-spinal  ayatems. 

It  ^peara  that  Mfb.  Schooley'a  oonatitntion  ia  composed  of 
three ;  the  aanguine  and  lymphatic,  however,  preponderate  over 
the  third  or  Encephalic.  With  the  bilious  she  seems  to  have  not 
the  least  affinity — she  ia  aa  macb  unlike  it  as  ahe  is  of  any  dis* 
tinct  race  of  the  apeciea.  The  biliooa  constitution  ia  peculiar  ftf 
its  denaenesa  or  compactoesa,  while  her  leading  peculiaritiea  aM 
jost  the  reverae.  A  comparison  of  her  portrait  with  the  follow- 
ing one  of  AuogTo  exhibits  a  bold  contraat ; 

Having  considered  &e  consti- 
tntional  relations  of  this  remarit- 
able  lady  to  the  apedes,  we  rei- 
turn  to  the  qnestion,  what  is  the 
difference  between  an  obeae  and 
a  lymphatic  conadtntion?    If  we 
are  to  be  directed  to  our  concia* 
fion  f^om  the  known  chemical 
composition  of  Lymph,  and  of 
L  adepBithenthereisnoflimiltitade 
t  between  them  and  this,  in  reality, 
^  is  oar  conviction.     Fat  consists 
[  of  Hydrogen  and  Carbon,  and 
I  lymph  of  water  (about  06. per 
cent.)  a  small  quantity  of  the 
salts,  common    to  animal  lift, 
(about  two  per  cent.)  and  variable  ptoportions  of  fibrin  and  al- 
bumen- 

The  Esquimaux  Indians  have  been  regarded  by  physiologists 
as  Lymphatic.  How  ia  it  posaible  for  a  lymphatic  people  to  live 
in  nich  a  climate?  The  crania  I  have,  show  them  to  be  bilious 
while  the  necessity  of  ^eir  climate  and  tiie  natore  of  their  food 
would  render  them  fat. 

If  I  mistake  not,  the  winter  and  spring  conditions  of  hiberna- 
ting animala,  illustrate  the  fat  and  tbe  lymphatic  conditions  of 
the  animala.  They  never  repair  to  their  hibemacles  until  they 
become  very  fat,  and  while  there  they  drink  water  but  take  no 
food — their  fat  maintained  or  provided  for  them  the  neceasaty 
animal  heat.  When  they  leave  their  hibemacles  in  the  spring 
they  appear  to  be  as  fat  aa  when  they  went  in  ;  but  this  could 
not  possibly  be  Uie  case,  and  that  it  b  not  the  case  we  may  infer 
from  the  fact  that  they  soon  become  very  lean  after  leaving  their 
bibernaclea  in  the  aprtng.  Their  condition  then  was  that  of  lymph, 
a  compound  of  water,  fibrin,  Albumen  and  aalts,  which  is  en- 
tirely incapable  of  auatainiog  animal  heat. 
There  ia  another  circumstance  connected  with  this  salgect  whidi 
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l»  not  witfaoat  interest.  Lymphatio  people  are  constantly  calling 
for  water,  while  the  &t  ones  are  fond  of  almost  any  thing  that  ia 
sweety  they  live  measarably  on  arenaceous  or  non-azotized  food. 
Different  conditions  of  the  nutritive  process  demand  different  in- 
gestar— *at  one  time  water  may  be  desired,  at  another  water  and 
carbon,  as  beer — arenaceous  food  and  water,  and  at  another  still 
more  carbonaceous  food,  as  sugar,  ardent  spirits,  etc.  From  the 
preceding  considerations  it  seems  probable  that  the  cellular  tissue 
may  be  filled  to  repletion  with  lymph  at  one  time,  and  at  another 
with  adeps. 

I  do  not  feel  willing  to  admit  the  existence  of  an  adipous  tem- 
perament, because  the  presence  of  adeps  is  never  universal — ^it 
18  not  in  the  brain,  and  because  I  have  become  satisfied  that  it 
depends  upon  either  an  abstract  or  a  relative  deficiency  of  the 
pulmonary  function  consequent  upon  a  small  medulla  oblon- 
gata and  a  large  cerebellum.  The  disposition,  then,  to  obesity 
results  from  a  local  Encephalic  arrangement,  while  lymph  de- 
pends upon,  as  yet,  some  unknown,  but  general  peculiarity  of 
organizatian.  There  is  another  circumstance  which  sustains 
this  conclusion.  I  have  never  found  any  difficulty  in  tracing  this 
constitution  in'  its  combinations  with  the  other  temperaments — 
but  this  I  can  not  do  with  the  adipous. 

For  the  purpose  of  a  more  thorough  elucidation  of  this  subject 
I  will  add  two  or  three  statements  of  fact.  When  the  medulla 
oblongata  is  large  and  the  cerebellum  is  small,  there  exists  a 
special  liability  to  consumption,  but  not  to  the  accumulation  of 
aideps ;  and  when  the  reverse  condition  obtains  fat  is  generated, 
and  finally,  when  both  organs  are  large  there  will  be  found  attend- 
ing them  a  strong  or  muscular  habit  of  the  body,  as  in  the  person 
of  Gen.  Washington. 

I  have  neither  time  nor  space,  at  present,  to  show  that  the  pre- 
ceding statements  are  indeed  facts,  and  that  my  conclusions  m>m 
them  are  legitimately  drawn  ;  therefore,  those  who  may  desire 
to  pursue  this  subject  further,  I  refer  to  a  forth-coming  work  (in 
June)  by  Prof.  R.  S.  Newton  and  myself.^ 
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PART  K—  MISCELLANEOUS  SELECTIONS. 


Ttom  the  AnMricHi  Joanal  of  Medknie. 

'ALUE  OP  EXAMINATIONS  OF  THE  TONGUE,  IN  THE 

DIAGNOSIS  OP  DISEASE. 


BY   C.   H.   CL&AVSLAND,  M.D.,   OF  WATERBUBT,  VT. 


Not  long  since,  it  ivas  the  invariable  custom  of  physicians  to 
zamine^  or  rather,  to  pretend  to  examine,  the  tongue  of  the  pa- 
ient  at  each  visit,  as  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  the  diag* 
tosis  and  the  prognosis,  on  which  to  found  their  method  of  treat- 
nent. 

Some,  who  wished  to  pass  for  wiser  or  more  cautious  practi- 
loners  than  their  neighbors,  would  apply  the  handle  of  a  spoon, 
ir  perhaps  the  point  of  their  finger  to  the  tongue,  and  press  it 
lownwards,  so  that  they  could  almost  peer  into  the  stomach,  and 
liscover  the  kind  of  food  lodged  there.  With  all  this  show  of 
nagpie  wisdom  and  inquisitiveness,  it  is  probable  not  one  time 
n  a  hundred  could  the  practitioner  tell  the  state  of  the  tongue, 
me  minute  after  the  patient  had  closed  his  mouth. 

It  was  the  fashion  to  look  at  the  tongue,  and  the  attendant 

''ent  through  the  form  prescribed,  but  merely  as  a  form,  and  not 

dth  the  knowledge  requisite  to  render  the  explanation  useful,  or 

/ith  the  attention  and  care  that  would  have  rendered  that  infor- 

aation  of  any  value  had  it  been  in  his  possession. 

.  Shall  we  infer  from  this,  that  it  is  useless  to  examine  the 

ongues  of  our  patients  before  prescribing  for  them  ?    Certainly 

kot,  but  rather  that  we  should  always  understand  the  why  and 

tie  wherefore  of  these  things,  and  not  to  be  mere  imitators  of 

dose  who  may  be  worthy  our  utmost  confidence,  but  who  can  not 

ilo  the  thinking  for  any  but  themselves. 

Of  late,  this  custom  has  fallen  greatly  into  disuse,  and  now, 
iny  thing  more  than  a  casual  glance  at  me  tongue,  is  as  uncom- 
mon as  was  the  omission  twenty  years  ago.  The  fashion  has 
hanged,  but,  as  we  think,  without  any  good  reason.  Information 
•Oft,  and  should* be  obtained  from  an  examination  into  the  condi- 
-on  of  the  tongue,  conducted  with  the  requisite  skill  and  care ; 

nd  this  is  a  source  of  information  no  physician  should  neg- 

The  tongue  may  present  various  hues  of  color,  in  its  substance^ 
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independent  of  the  coating  with  which  it  may  be  covered ;  and 
these  variations  in  the  color  of  its  substance,  to  a  certain  eitent, 
may  safely  be  taken  as  an  index  to  the  condition  of  the  general 
system.  It  may  be  very  red^  and  the  redness  may  be  either  gen- 
eral throughout  the  whole  organ,  or  limited  to  the  edges,  the 
centre,  on  the  point  of  it;  or,  only  the  papillsB  may  be  red, 
while  the  body  of  the  tongue  may  be  of  the  naturid  color,  or 
either  dry,  or  moist.  The  surface  of  the  tongue  may  be  smooth, 
dry  and  glossy,  and  swollen ;  or  it  may  be  corrugated  and  ap- 
parently much  diminished  inside  and  pointed. 

The  tongue  may  be  pale^  and  almost  colorless,  as  in  chloroeis, 
and  after  severe  hemorrage,  or  general  debility,  from  want  of 
proper  nourishment  to  the  system,  through  disease  or  starvation ; 
or  it  may  be  purple,  as  in  asphyxia,  and  toward  the  close  of  life 
in  cholera. 

It  may  be  fissured  and  covered  with  extravasated  blood,  as  it 
sometimes  is  in  tvphus  fever,  and  various  typhoid  diseases ;  or 
it  may  be  covered  with  a  thick  tenacious  mucus.  It  may,  as  be* 
fore  remarked,  have  a  pale  or  light  appearance,  from  loss  or  from 
poverty  of  blood,  or  l^e  mucus  may  give  it  a  black,  green,  or 
yellow  tint,  or  it  may  be  stained  by  articles  of  food  or  drink,  or 
medicine. 

The  tongue  may  be  moved  or  protruded  with  great  difficulty 
and  slowness,  from  its  being  swollen  or  dry,  or  from  dullness  of 
the  mind  consequent  upon  disease  of  the  general  system,  or  of 
(be  brain ;  or  its  motions  may  be  irregular ,  tremulous,  and  un- 
certain ;  or  it  may  ieven  remain  partially  or  wholly  incapable  of 
motion,  from  paralysis  of  part  or  the  whole  of  the  organ. 

These  are  the  most  important  variations  and  changes  which 
this  organ  presents  to  the  observation  of  the  physician,  and  it  is 
well  for  him  to  understand  the  most  common  causes  of  these 
changes. 

When  a  patient  is  suffering  from  continued  fever,  his  tongue 
fomishes  mofe  satisfactory  indications  to  guide  the  physician  in 
his  treatment,  than  in  the  febrile  diseases,  remittent  or  intermit* 
tent ;  for  in  the  former  case  it  will  aid  in  designating  the  different 
forms  or  complications  of  the  disease,  and  also,  in^some  degree, 
the  severity ;  and  will  thus,  in  a  measure,  indicate  the  treatment 
demanded. 

In  Typhoid  Fever,  the  tongue  at  first  is  white,  generally  broad 
and  moist,  and  soft,  or  not  rigid  or  congested.  If  the  disease 
progresses  favorably,  the  appearance  of  the  tongue  remains  with- 
out material  change ;  but  when  the  bowels  are  seriously  impli- 
cated, and  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  mu^pular  and  peri- 
toneal tissues,  the  tongue  becomes  changed  to  a  darker  hue,  the 
deposites  on  it  and  on  the  teeth  are  more  abundant,  darker,  and 
less  moist.  This  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  tongue  indi- 
'Cates  that  the  bowels  should  be  carefully  and  gently,  but  fully 
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oleaiwed  of  their  vitiated  contents ;  and  abo,  that  snitable  exter- 
nal applications  should  be  made  to  fte  abdomen.  Sometimes 
the  patient's  month  being  frequency  moistened  with  mucilaginons 
and  warm  liquids,  a  part  of  these  preparations  remain  about  the 
teeth  and  the  tongue  where  they  are  changed,  and  drying,  they 
adhere  to  those  organs^  and  present  appearances  similar  to  those 
described.  This  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as,  in  such  cases, 
cleanliness  is  the  only  change  of  treatment  demanded. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  above  coated  and  dark  appearance  of  the 
general  surface  of  the  tongue,  the  paint  or  the  edges  of  that  or- 
gan may  become  red,  or  the  whole  surface  take  on  the  red  and 
congested  appearance,  there  is  usually  an  increase  of  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  intestines  and  the  stomach,  when  all  kinds  of  ac- 
tive stimulatioa  should  be  cautiously  avoided  ;  and  even  milder 
tonics  should  be  administered  in  small  amount  and  with  care. 

If  the  tongoe  passes  from  the  red  and  dry  stage,  to  a  condition 
of  dryness,  swelling  and  blackness,  it  indicates  a  still  more  un- 
favorable condition  of  the  general  system  ;  unless  this  change  be 
caused  by  the  patient's  breathing  entirely  through  the  mouth,  from 
stoppage  of  the  posterior  nares,  or  some  other  cause.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  we  frequently  see  those  whose  system  is  not  implicated 
in  any  very  serious  disease,  presenting  a  dark  dry,  and  swollen 
tongue,  that  is  more  or  less  covered  with  a  thick  and  tenacious 
mucus. 

In  disease  of  the  stomach,  the  tongue  does  notgive  those  clear 
and  positive  indications,  which  one  might  be  led  to  anticipate. 
When  the  stomach  is  congested,  or  suffering  from  a  mild  or  slow 
form  of  inflammation,  we  frequently  see  the  tongue  more  or  less 
red,  and  the  upper  surface  coated  with  a  white  or  yellowish  fur ; 
but  when  the  inflammation  is  very  high,  as  when  an  acrid  (NT 
poisonous  substance  has  been  swallowed,  the  tongue  frequently 
remains  unchanged  in  appearance,  even  until  the  disorganization 
of  that  viscos  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  produce  death. 

When  the  external  coatings  of  the  stomach  are  the.  seat  of  dis- 
ease, as  in  cancer,  the  tongue  seldom  presents  any  departure  from 
die  healthy  looks ;  but^  if  the  disease  invades  the  mucous  lining 
then  it  at  first  becomes  red  and  dry;  and  afterward,  if  the  can- 
cerous disease  leads  to  any  considerable  hermorrhage,  the  tongue 
will  become  pale,  and  even  nearly  colorless.  In  pain  in  the 
stomach,  from  derangement  of  the  nerves  alone,  as  in  gastralgia 
or  vomiting  in  pregnant  woman,  or  from  other  derangement  of 
die  sexual  organs,  the  tongue  remains  natural  in  appearance. 
In  acute  inflanmiation  of  the  intestines,  diarrhosa  and  aysentery, 
in  oolic,  from  lead  or  other  cause,  the  appearance  of  the  tongue 
remains  natural,  unless  there  be  some  complication  of  the  dis- 


In  diseases  of  the  lungs,  also,  no  practical  information  can  be 
obtained  from  an  examination  of  the  tongue,  except  the  general 
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system  be  also  mvolved,  as  in  the  last  stages  of  pulmonary  con- 
somption,  or  where  the  longs  are  so  severely  congested  in  pnen- 
moma,  as  to  prodace  derangement  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
In  all  cases  of  severe  conges  cion»  or  embarrassment  of  the  gen- 
eral circulation^  whether  tins  congestion  be  in  the  lungs  or  else- 
where, the  tongue  is  apt  to  become  dark,  dry«  and  fissured ;  but 
the  prominence  of  these  appearances  are  not  always  in  propor- 
tion to  the  severity  of  the  congestion. 

In  asphyxia,  whether  from  cholera  or  from  emphysema,  the 
tongue  may  become  bluish,  and  somewhat  deeroased  in  size, 
but  not  coated. 

I  .  Disease  of  the  serous  membranes  does  not  appear  to  modify 
the  condition  of  the  tongue  to  any  great  extent.  Even  severe 
inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  or  pleura,  although  the  pain  is  ex- 
cessive, do  not  produce  any  apparent  changes  in  its  appear- 
ance, while  the  disease  is  confined  by  the  lining  of  the  cavi- 
ties. 

The  same  is  also  true  of  the  inflammation  of  the  Uver*  In 
jaundice,  the  tongue  seldom  becomes  changed ;  while  in  disease 
or  derangement  of  the  kidneys,  the  tongue  is  quickly  and  uni- 
formly changed  from  its  healthy  appearance.  In  all  diseases  of 
the  nervous  centres,  or  of  the  nervous  system  generally,  the  con- 
dition and  appearance  of  the  tongue  is  more  or  less  changed. 
A  loss  of  motion  in  the  tongue,  either  partial  or  complete,  is  one 
of  the  most  common  symptoms  of  derangement  of  the  cerebrum; 
and  is  almost  constantly  present  in  paralysis,  general  or  partial. 
It  is  often  the  case,  that  for  many  days  afler  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexy, the  tongue  can  not  be  protruded  from  the  mouth,  and  the 
speech  is  imperfect  and  mumbling. 

An  unnatural  condition  of  the  tongue,  producing  stammering, 
or  incoherence  of  speech,  is  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  paraly- 
sis, or  derangement  of  the  spinal  nerves,  in  the  insane. 

But,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  paralysis  of  the  tongue, 
or  a  loss  of  the  power  of  speech,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is 
not  a  certain  indication  of  the  disease  of  the  brain ;  for  we  meet 
with  such  loss  of  power  in  cases  of  hysteria,  and  in  other  de- 
rangements of  the  organs  of  reproduction. 

In  conclusion :  We  may  derive  great  advantage  from  a  careful 
and  accurate  examination  of  the  condition  of  this  organ,  in  many 
diseases  but  we  can  not  learn  from  it  as  much  as  it  was  sup- 
posed we  could  by  the  older  practitioners ;  while  we  can  and 
should  rely  upon  information  to  be  obtained  from  its  proper  and 
intelligent  investigation,  far  more  than  is  done  by  the  generality 
of  physicians  at  the  present  day. 
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ON  THE  TREATMENT  OP  PNEUMONIA. 


BT  DB.   B.   B.  TODDy  V.  B.  8.,  BIO. 


The  following  cases  illustrate  a  mode  of  treating  pneomonia 
materially  different  from  that  which  is  most  commonly  employed. 
Dr.  Todd  commences  by  saying : 

I  will  just  observe,  in  limine^  that  the  plan  of  treatment  which 
I  have  pursoed  in  the  cases  now  convalescenti  as  well  as  in  many 
others,  consists,  not  in  the  use  of  remedies  directly  antiphlogistio 
(so-called),  that  is,  of  remedies  intended  directly  to  knock  down  m* 
jiammation  by  wUhdrawing  bloody  the  supposed  fuel  of  all  inflam- 
mation, and  by  reducing  vital  power^  but  in  the  employment  of 
means  which  will  promote  the  free  exercise  of  certain  excretory 
fundionB  by  which  the  blood  may  be  purified,  and  certain  matters 
may  be  removed  from  the  system,  wnich,  remaining  in  it,  tend  to 
keep  vp  a  state  very  favorable  to  inflammatory  affections.  The 
remedies  to  which  I  refer,  tend  to  promote  the  free  action  of  the 
skin  and  of  the  kidneys,  and  in  a  less  degree  that  of  the  intesti- 
nal mncous  membrane ;  whilst,  at  Ae  same  time,  a  free  stimula- 
tion is  maintained  of  that  part  of  the  skin,  which  is  near  the  seat 
of  the  pulmonary  inflammation ;  and  an  essential  part  of  this 
treatment  is,  that  whilst  these  remedies  are  being  used,  we  do 
not  aim  at  reducing  ^e  general  powers  of  the  system,  but  rather 
at  upholding  them,  by  such  frequent  supplies  of  nourishment,  easy 
of  assimilation,  as  mav  be  readily  appropriated ;  and  when  ne- 
cesaaiy,  even  by  the  administration  of  stimulants, — on  this  prin* 
ciple,  that  the  free  exercise  of  two  such  great  excretions  as  come 
from  the  skin  and  kidneys,  would,  if  fed  only  from  the  tissuet 
and  the  blood  (without  the  introduction  of  fresh  supplies),  neces- 
sarily weaken  and  exhaust  the  general  powers  of  the  patient  to 
an  extent  inconsistent  with  the  full  exercise  of  the  process  of  re- 
pair  needed  bv  the  inflamed  organ. 

Some  physicians  have  drawn  a  distinction  between  cases  oi 
pneumonia,  which  is  very  useful  with  reference  to  treatment 
There  are,  they  say,  two  classes  d[  cases  of  pneumonia ;  the  one 
sthenic,  the  odier  asthenic  and  typhoid ;  the  former  capaUe  o 
bearing  the  most  active  antiphlogistic  treatment,  and  for  which 
indeed,  they  say,  that  that  treatment  is  absolutelv  necessary ;  thi 
latter,  requiring  a  supporting  and  even  a  stimulating  plan,  an< 
for  which  an  antiphlogistic  plan  would  be  extremely  hazardom 
and  dangerous.  Now,  while  f  fttUy  recognize  and  adnut  the  greai 
practical  value  of  such  a  distinction  as  this,  I  must  remaik,  thai 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  ought  to  be  expressed  differentiy.    I  wouki 
say,  thai  all  oases  of  pneomonia  have^  independentiy  of  tins  o? 
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diat  mode  of  treafment,  a  decided  tendency  to  depress  the  gen* 
eral  powers  of  Ufe — some  more,  some  less  ;  and  tnat»  with  ally  a 
very  decided  direct  antiphlogbtic  treatment  is  hazardoos — with 
some  extremely  so — and  that  in  none  it  is  absolutely  necessary ; 
but,  with  others,  there  is  no  safety  for  the  patient,  unless  the  treat* 
ment  from  the  beginning  be  of  a  decidedly  supporting  and  stim- 
ulating nature. 

You  will  note  the  distinction  which  I  make  between  remedies 
directly  and  indireetiy  antiphlogistic.  The  former  is  a  class  of 
remedies  whose  supposed  efficacy  is  founded  upon  a  notion  (an 
cmmeous  one  as  I  think),  namely,  that  oef^ain  acute  and  sth^iic 
inflammations  are  attended  with  an  undue  exaltation  of  the  vital 
forces,  both  local  and  general,  and  that  these  must  be  depressed 
before  the  inflammation  will  yield.  I  say,  I  think  this  view  er^ 
roneous,  for  while  I  would  readily  concede,  that  in  pneumonia 
there  is  an  exaltation  of  vital  force  at  the  inflamed  part,  it  seems 
to  me  quite  plain,  from  the  clinical  history  of  the  malady,  that 
the  local  inflammation  draws  so  largely  upon  the  rest  of  the  sys- 
tem as  to  depress  the  general  powers  of  life ;  else,  whence  tiie 
weakness,  the  exhaustion,  the  failure  of  appetite,  the  wasting, 
which  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  even  when  favor^ 
able,  independent  of  any  particular  treatment? 

The  remedies  indirectly  antiphlogbtic  are  those  by  which  it  is 
professed  to  promote  and  exalt  some  particular  functions,  as 
sweating  or  some  other  secretion,  and  thereby  to  purify  the  blood, 
by  eliminating  noxious  matters  through  those  channels,  and  by 
such  purification  of  the  blood  to  reduce  or  remove  febrile  sypip- 

The  first  of  the  two  oases  to  which  I  shall  refer  is  that  of  Ed- 
ward Mills,  aged  26.  He  is  a  railway  porter,  a  good  specimen  of 
a  strong  athletic  man,  of  active  habits  and  accustomed  to  hard 
work,  and,  at  the  same  time,  evidently  a  person  who  has  been 
well  fed.  In  short,  he  is  a  person  just  adapted,  by  constitution 
and  habit,  to  bear  antiphlogistic  treatment,  if  such  were  neces- 
sary. 

On  the  3d  of  January,  1851,  he  was  seizeil  with  shivering, 
headache,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough,  soon  followed  by  the 
oocurrence  of  a  sharp  pain  in  tiie  left  side,  particularly  upon  tak* 
sng  a  deep  breath,  and  all  this  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  appe- 
tite and  fever.  The  next  day  he  began  to  expectorate  a  quantity 
>ef  very  viscid  and  rusty  mucus,  and  the  breathing  became  more 
4rapid,  and  the  cough  more  frequent  and  troublesome ;  and  on 
idM^  &th  he  came  into  the  hospital. 

The  character  of  the  sputa  at  once  attracted  our  notice  ;  and 
those  of  you  who  came  round  with  me  will  recollect,  tiiat  I  par- 
tioularly  directed  your  attention  to  its  extreme  viscidity,  and 
idiowed  you  bow  it  adherred  to  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  re» 
;  so  much  so  that  I  eould  turn  the  pot  npnde  down  with- 
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out  the  least  displacement  of  its  contents.  We  likewise  observed 
the  peculiar  rusty  color  of  the  sputa.  The  matter  expectorated 
in  such  cases  looks  exactly  if  it  had  been  mixed  with  iron  rust. 
The  peculiar  color  is  caused  by  tbe  admixture  of  a  certain  amount 
of  the  colored  particles  of  me  blood,  which  may  be  seen  in  it 
through  the  microscope.  The  mixture  is  evidently  very  intimate ; 
there  is,  in  fact,  in  these  cases,  a  hemorrhage,  doubtless  from  the 
naked  vessels  of  the  pulmonary  air-cells.  But  the  appearance 
and  color  of  the  sputa  differ  very  decidedly  from  those  of  the  ex- 
pectorated matter  in  ordinary  cases  of  haemoptysis.  I  think  the 
difference  is  to  be  explained  thus  :  In  pneumonia,  a  copious  se- 
cretion of  mucus  takes  place  from  the  membrane  of  the  extreme 
bronchial  tubes,  or  bronchial  passages  ;  and  blood  escaping  from 
several  very  minute  vessels,  becomes  intimately  intermixed  with 
the  mucus,  and  gives  it  its  rusty  color.  The  escape  of  blood  and 
the  secretion  of  mucus  take  place  simultaneously,  and  in  about 
equal  proportions,  and  are  dependent  on  the  same  cause,  namely, 
that  whicn  irritates  tbe  lung.  But  in  hsemoptysis,  the  escape  of 
blood  is  independent  of  any  secretion  of  mucus,  and  often  takes 
place  without  it,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  is  always  greatly  in 
excess  of  that  of  mucus. 

When  present,  this  viscid  and  rusty  state  of  the  sputa  is  a  pa- 
thognamonic  sign  of  pneumonia.  Indeed,  the  great  viscidity 
alone,  even  without  any  red  color,  but  with  fi  yelirt wish,  bilious 
hue,  ought  always  to  excite  our  apprehension,  lest  pneimionia 
may  be  commencing.  Passive  congestion  of  lung,  such  as  we 
may  meet  with' in  low  fevers,  or  in  heart  disease,  will,  however, 
sometimes  give  rise  to  sputa  not  unlike  those  of  pneumonia,  but 
to  be  distinguished  from  them  by  their  being  less  viscid,  and  con- 
taining more  blood,  which  is  much  less  intimately  mixed  with  the 
mucus. 

Although  the  rusty  and  viscid  character  of 'the  sputa  will  often 
enable  us  to  diagnose  the  presence  of  inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  lung,  we  must  not  conclude,  that  the  absence  of 
this  characteristic  expectoration  is  a  positive  proof  against  the 
existence  of  pneumonia.  Many  cases  of  pneumonia  pass  through 
all  their  stages  and  resolution  takes  place,  without  the  occurrence 
of  any  expectoration,  or  with  that  of  a  very  trifling  amount  of 
colorless  mucus.  In  the  cases  of  typhoid  pneumonia,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  that  the  patient  does  not  expectorate,  proba- 
bly owing  to  his  weak  and  sluggish  state,  his  sensibilities  being 
much  blunted. 

We  found  that  our  patient  exhibited  certain  well-marked  con- 
stitutional symptoms.  He  had  a  flushed  face,  and  a  hot  and  dr}^ 
skin,  and  a  tongue  coated  with  a  thick,  white  fur.  He  also  com- 
plained much  of  thirst,  and  of  a  troublesome  cough,  and  he  suf- 
fered from  a  shooting  pain  in  the  left  side,  below  and  a  little  in 
front  of  the  scapula,  and  extending  over  the  shoulder,  which  im- 
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peded  his  breathing,  and  was  increased  by  deep  inspiration.  At 
the  same  time,  there  was  no  very  great  increase  in  the  quickness 
of  the  pulse  (it  was  06),  but  the  respirations  were  much  more 
frequent  than  in  health,  being  26.  The  pulse  was  full  and  and 
strong,  and  such  as  would  have  not  only  justed  but  invited  bleed- 
ings if  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be  influenced  by  that  single  symp- 
tom in  adopting  such  a  line  of  treatment. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  chest  at  once  enabled  us  to  de- 
termine the  exact  nature  of  the  evil,  under  which  this  patient  was 
suffering.  By  percussion  and  auscultation  we  found  a  normal 
state  of  the  right  lung,  the  breathing  being,  however,  rather  more 
intense  (puerile)  than  in  health.  On  the  left  side,  the  percussion 
sound  was  quite  natural  in  front,  and  good  vesicular  breathing 
was  audible.  Such,  likewise,  was  the  case  all  over  the  scapular 
region  behind  ;  but  at  the  base  of  the  lung,  all  about  the  region 
to  which  he  referred  bis  pain,  a  decidedly  dull  sound  was  elicited 
by  percussion.  Now,  this  dullness  of  percussion  may  arise,  as 
you  know,  either  from  an  effusion  of  fluid  between  the  pleural 
membranes,  or  from  a  thickened  state  of  the  pleurae,  or  from  a 
condensation  of  such  other  alteration  of  the  lung  as  prevents  its 
free  distension  by  air.  When  fluid  is  interposed  between  the 
pleur®,  the  vibrations  excited  in  the  lung  by  the  voice  are  not 
propagated  to  the  wall  of  the  chest,  unless  in  cases  where  some 
old  bands  of  adhesion  serve  to  connect  the  surface  of  the  lung  to 
the  costal  pleura.  In  the  present  instance,  the  vibrations  were 
si^nsible  to  the  hand  over  the  dull  surface,  and,  therefore,  we  had 
to  seek  for  some  other  cause  for  the  dullness,  besides  pleuritic  ef- 
fusion. 

There  was  no  history  of  any  former  attack  of  pleurisy  ;  there- 
fore, it  was  improbable  that  there  could  have  been  any  thickened 
state  of  the  pleurod.  We  found,  however,  a  decided  modification 
of  the  voice  and  breathing,  which  sufficientlv  accounted  for  the 
dull  percussion.  There  were  both  bronchophony  and  bronchial 
breathing.  Both  these  conditions  occur  only  in  a  solidified  state 
of  lung ;  and  when  accompanied  by  viscid,  rusty  sputa,  and  the 
train  of  symptoms  which  we  found  in  our  patient  Mills,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  referring  the  solidification  to  the  efl[usion  of  plas- 
tic matter  in  the  air-cells  of  the  lung,  which  likewise  serves  to  ex- 
clude the  air  from  them. 

The  seat  of  the  effusion  of  plastic  matter  in  pneumonia,  is  in 
the  fine  air-passages  within  the  lobules  of  the  lung,  the  inter-lo- 
bular  passages  being  free.  The  air,  therefore,  in  inspiration, 
rashes  through  these  tubes ;  and  the  vibrations  which  it  excites 
on  the  walls  of  the  tubes  are  easily  propagated  by  the  solid  lung 
to  the  surface,  and  thus  the  phenomenon  of  tubular  or  bronchial 
breathing  is  hard — a  sound  similar  to  that  which  one  may  caues 
by  simply  blowing  into  a  tube,  or  of  which  you  may  get  a  natu- 
ral example  by  applying  the  stethoscope  over  the  laryiiz  of.  the 
neck. 
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And  in  bronchophony,  it  is  as  if  the  vocal  soands  were  gener- 
ated in  the  air-passages — the  voice  seems  to  come  from  the  lung. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  vibrations  excited  at  the  vocal  chords  in  the 
larynx  are  propagated  along  the  walls  of  the  bronchial  tubes  ; 
and  instead  of  being  diffused  through  the  soft,  spongy  lung,  as  in 
liealtii,  diey  are  conducted  in  fall  force  to  the  thoracic  wall  by  its 
solidified  portion.     . 

Yon  most  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  bronchial  breathing 
and  bronchophony  are  present  wherever  a  part  of  the  lung  is 
solid,  whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  solidification,  provided  only  a 
great  portion  of  the  bronchial  tube  is  pervious.  Thus  it  is  that 
we  often  find  these  signs  when  tubucular  deposit  has  solidified  a 
greater  or  less  portion  of  lung.  Sometimes  pneumonia,  running 
an  insidious  and  chronic  course,  will  make  the  lung  solid,  and 
develope  these  signs ;  or  cancerous  deposit  may  have  been  f^lowly 
taking  place.  To  determine,  then,  the  exact  signification  of  these 
signs,  yoa  will  have  again  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  history  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  case. 

*  You  may  have  bronchial  breathing  when  a  slight  pleuritic  ef- 
fusion has  taken  place  ;  but  such  bronchial  breathing  will  be  ac- 
companied, not  with  bronchophony,  but  with  cegophony  :  a  state 
of  voice  resonant  and  bronchial  in  its  character,  but  rendered 
bleating  by  tliC  interposition  of  a  thin  layer  of  fluid  between  the 
costal  and  pulmonary  pleura.  The  existence  of  this  modification 
of  voice,  and  the  simultaneous  absence  of  great  diminution  of 
the  xisual  vocal  vibration,  when  the  hand  is  applied  closely  to  the 
wall  of  the  chest,  will  distinguish  the  bronchisd  breathing  which 
is  accompanied  by  pleuritic  efiusion,  from  that  which  is  due  to 
the  simple  condensation  of  pneumonia. 

Thus,  then,  the  percussion  which  we  first  practiced  on  making 
onr  physical  examination  of  the  chest,  directed  us  to  the  Feat  of 
the  lesion ;  and  from  the  bronchial  breathing,  the  bronchophony, 
the  rasty  expectoration,  the  local  pain^  and  embarrassed  breath- 
ing, and  the  febrile  disturbance,  was  diagnosed  with  confidence 
and  certainty  that  the  lobe  of  the  right  lung  was  in  a  state  of  in- 
flammation, and  had  pa^^sed  rapidly  into  hepatization.  It  is  pro- 
bable, too,  that  the  inflammation  of  lung  was  accompanied  by 
some  degree  of  pleurisy.  Of  this,  however,  we  had  no  certainty  ; 
but  three  circumstances  rendered  it  probable :  1st,  because  the 
local  pain  was  sharper  than  it  usually  is  in  pneumonia;  3dly, 
becanse  on  one  day  the  bronchophony  was  decidedly  osgophonic 
in  its  character ;  and,  3dly,  because  pneumonift  rarely  occurs 
without  some  degree  of  pleurisy  affecting  the  pulmonary  layer  of 
the  pleura. 

The  portion  of  lung  involved  in  the  inflammation  was  rather 
more  than  ono  third  of  the  posterior  part :  the  inferior  third ;  and 
the  inflammation  extended  half-way,  or  possibly  two-thirds  for- 
wordfly  towards  the  anterior  surface  of  the  kiog.    This  was  also 
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the  case  in  the  eecotid  example  of  this  disease,  which  I  shall  bring 
before  you. 

It  is  a  remarkable  featare  in  the  clinical  history  of  pneumoniay 
how  prone  it  is  to  attack  the  lower  portion  of  the  lung,  and  how 
much  more  frequently  the  posterior  part  is  affected  than  the  an- 
tei'ior,  and  how  often  the  inflammation  involves  only  a  portion  of 
one  lung;  and  that  portion  not  exceeding  one-third  or  one-half, 
not  often  reaching  to  the  anterior  surface,  and  seldom  extending 
to  the  entire  lung.  I  know  of  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  its 
partiality  for  the  posterior  and  inferior  part.  Perhaps  dependence 
of  position,  as  likely  to  affect  the  circulation,  may  have  something 
to  do  with  it.  The  extent  of  the  inflammation,  and,  perhaps,  in 
some  degree,  its  position,  ought  always  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  forming  a  prognosis.  If  only  a  portion  of  one  lobe  is  affected, 
recovery  is  more  frequent  than  the  reverse,  if  the  treatment  has 
not  been  of  atdo  depleting  nature  ;  should  the  whole  of  one  lobe  be 
involved,  or  more  than  half  the  lung,  the  chances  of  recovery  are 
much  more  diminished ;  and,  should  the  inflammation  engage  the 
whole  of  one  lung,  the  disease  is  very  frequently  fatal.  When 
pneumonia  is  seated  in  the  upper  lobes,  the  chances  of  recovery 
are  much  less  than  when  it  occupies  the  lower  lobe.  This  is 
partly  because  when  the  disease  attacks  the  upper  lobe  it  is  of  a 
more  asthenic  nature,  and  partly,  also,  because  this  part  is  most 
apt  to  be  affected  in  old  persons.  The  clinical  fact  is  highly  de- 
serving of  your  attention,  and  ought  to  exercise  an  influence 
upon  your  treatment. 

Treatment, — Now,  the  treatment  to  which  this  patient,  and  the 
other  whose  case  I  shall  presently  detail,  were  subjected,  con- 
sisted in  the  free  application,  to  the  back  and  side  over  the  re^on 
of  the  dullness,  of  flannels  soaked  in  warm  spirits  of  turpentine, 
which  were  kept  up  for  half  an  hour.  These  stupes  were  ap- 
plied at  three  several  periods  of  the  day,  for  the  first  three  or 
four  days.  They  excited  considerable  irritation  and  redness  of 
the  skin.  At  the  same  time  a  diaphoretic  medicine  was  admin- 
istered, consisting  chiefly  of  the  liquor  ammoniee  actates,  of  which 
as  much  as  six  drachms  were  given  every  three  or  four  hours ;  at 
the  same  time  an  occasional  dose  of  a  mild  aperient  medicine 
was  given,  and  the.  patient  was  allowed  a  pint  of  beef  tea  daily 
with  a  little  milk  and  bread. 

Let  us  see,  then,  the  progress  of  the  case  under  this  treatment. 

The  patient,  you  will  remember,  came  in  on  the  5th  of  January, 
which,  reckoning  from  the  date  of  the  first  appearance  of  rigor 
and  pain,  was  the  third  day  of  disease. 

On  January  6,  he  was  much  the  same  as  on  his  admission. 
Pulse  96 ;  respiration,  36. 

On  the  7th,  a  small  patch  of  herpes  was  noticed  at  the  right 
angle  of  the  mouth.  Pulse  90  ;  respiration  36.  A  decided  crepi- 
tation is  heard  at  the  end  of  each  inspiration,  although  the  breath- 
ing remains  tubular  :  sputa  abundant,  and  less  viscid. 
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^  On  the  8th,  palse  80 ;  respirations  40 ;  the  daliness  on  percus- 
sion less  extensive  ;  the  returning  crepitation  is  novtr  audible  over 
the  whole  of  the  region  of  inflamed  lung ;  fever  less ;  tongue 
cleaning. 

Jan.  9th,  (seventh  day  of  disease),  the  pain  much  relieved ; 
bronchial  breathing  completely  relieved  by  crepitatton.  Pulse  96; 
respirations  30. 

On  the  10th,  the  skin  moist  and  soft;  sputa  no  longer  rusty  ; 
crepitation  audible  on  deep  inspiration,  and  the  voice  slightly  re> 
Bonant  beneath  the  scapula.    Pulse,  60  ;  respirations,  32. 

On  the  12th,  crepitation  being  still  present ;  on  the  13th,  it  was 
reported  that  the  breathing  was  nearly  pure,  crepitation  having 
almost  disappeared.     Pulse,  68 ;  re^irations,  28. 

On  17,  fourteen  days  after  the  the  first  seisure,  our  patient  was 
quite  convalescent. 

[concluded  in  next  number.] 


Fronr  4he  Union  JooniAl  of  Medieiac 


THE  THREE  GREAT  NEEDS  OF  OUR  PROFESSION. 


How  long,  with  all  the  elements  of  truth  and  success  in  it,  is 
the  Reformed  Medical  .Profession  to  lie,  as  it  now  does,  to  too 
great  an  extent,  in  a  state  of  prostration  and  imbecility?  How 
long  must  it  show  to  the  world  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  major- 
ity in  the  number  of  its  open  supporters  and  secret  well-wishera, 
and  yet  almost.a  helpless  mmority  so  far  as  all  its  public  interests 
and  relations  are  concerned  ?  How  long  will  the  almost  giant 
strength  of  thousands  of  industrious,  respectable,  and  successful 
practitioners,  8ufi*er  itself  to  slumber  on  in  the  inefficiency  of 
single,  unaided  effort  ?  when  intelligent  co-operation  wOuld  ao^ 
complish  BO  much  for  each  and  for  all ! 

It  is  astonishing — most  astonishing,  how  w«  should  have  ac- 
complished so  much,  and  yet»  so  little  I  The  strong-holds  of  an 
eatablic^hed  practice  of  centuries'  growth,  are  giving  way  before 
us.  Allopathic  medication  has  come  down  many  degrees  from 
the  pinnicle  of  -'heroism"  to  which  it  had  climbed  ;  and  it  must 
descend  farther  yet,  or  stand  still  and  be  disowned.  Allopathy 
no  longer  marches  in  '^seven-league  boots"  straight  to  the  exter- 
mination of  disease  or  patient,  but  finds  herself  compelled  to 
*'walk  softly"  on  the  uncertain  footing  of  morbid  conditions  and 
therapeutic  possibilities.  And  yet  our  moral  force  is  weakened 
by  internal  divisions  ;  and  our  professional  character  is  left  al- 
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most  everywhere  to  the  spors  of  circumstaaoes.  We  lie  qpread 
oat  over  the  face  of  this  great,  free  and  working  nation,  very 
mach  like  the  materials  out  of  which  should  be  conBtracted  a  vast 
and  beautiful  edifice, — some  rough-hewn,  some  polished  and  well 
fitted  under  the  workman's  hand  for  their  place  in  wall,  or  pillar, 
or  dome,  but  all  scattered  and  di^ointed.  Our  profession 
might  be  compared  to  a  huge  jelly-fish,  devoid  of  muscle,  bone 
and  nerve,  that  can  do  nothing  but  lie  flat  on  a  rock  and  suck  in 
its  own  substance ;  instead  of  which  we  should  be  a  grand  or- 
ganized intellect,  breaking  down  conservatism  under  the  revolu- 
tions of  a  machinery  driven  by  a  ihousand-brain  power. 

We  must  suppose  that  no  man  would  be  likely  to  enlist  in  the 
cause  of  medical  progress  without  the  possession  of  a  good  share 
of  mental  independence.  Nor  would  many  be  likely  to  do  so 
without  motives  of  philanthropy.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Re- 
formers, of  all  men,  will»see  ^e  necessity  of  being  guided  in  all 
their  actions,  by  principles  of  strict  integrity.  AH  these  good 
qualities,  I  am  happy  to  believe,  are  possessed,  ect  least  in  an  av- 
erage degree,  by  our  profession.  Leaving  these  aside,  then,  for 
the  present,  let  us  point  out  what,  in  our  opinion,  are  the  three 
great  needs  of  our  cause,  and  its  active  supporters  at  the  present 
time. 

First  of  all,  then,  we  need  more  of  wdl-directcd  energy.  £ne^' 
we  have, — ^much  of  it.  The  quiet  moral  courage  with  which  our 
practitioners,  in  spite  of  sneers,  and  often  of  calumny,  work  side 
by  side  with  their  opponents,  although  law  and  privilege  have 
conspired  to  make  the  struggle  a  very  unequal  one,  and  the  steady 
hand  with  which  the  judicious  among  them  push  their  way  to 
the  confidence  of  the  community,  and  hold  it  when  seoored,  is 
worthy  of  all  commendation.  As  a  body  of  men,  we  already 
wield  a  vast  power ;  and  that  power  is  felt,  even  if  it  be  not  so 
much  in  our  public  relations.  But  is  not  our  power  tiiat  of  mul- 
titude, rather  than  of  disciplined  force  ? 

As  proofs  of  what  we  are  doing,  look  at  the  fact  that  Old  School 
practice  has  been  fairly  remodeled  under  our  hands, — ^as  much  so 
as  if  we  had  revised  their  ''pharmacopoeias,"  and  expurgated 
false  doctriues  from  their  schools  !  We  have  said,  "^  withhold  the 
lancet, — forbear  to  give  calomel,  antimony,  and  all  violent  poi- 
sons," and  to-day  the  lancet  is  not  used  once,  where  formerly  it 
would  have  been  twenty  times,  while  of  calomel,  antimony,  and 
the  like,  not  one  grain  is  now  given,  where,  half  a  century  ago, 
the  patient  would  have  swallowed  /iftyl  These  are  facts  of 
tremendous  importance.  They  ought  to  wake  us  up  to  the  dignity 
of  our  work,  and  the  certainty,  with  the  use  of  the  proper  means 
of  success.  Again,  let  us  remember  that  Allopathic  practitioners 
are  at  the  present  time,  more  than  ever  before,  disposed  to  inves- 
tigate our  system  of  practice ;  and  a  greater  number  are  embrac- 
ing it.    Couple  with  this  the  fact  that  in  nearly  all  the  ^'  regular"' 
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medieal  colleges  of  our  country  fhe  annual  classes  are  diminish- 
ing in  numbers, — a  result  of  which  HomcBopathy  and  Water- 
cure  can  only  claim  with  us  a  share  of  the  honor, — and  the  pic- 
ture is  even  then  but  partially  complete. 

But  in  what  way  have  we  fought  in  this  <'  good  fight  ?*'  The 
answer  is,  single-handed,  "  every  man  for  himself,"  without  drill 
or  marshaling, — a  sort  of  helter-skelter,  pell-mell  warfare, — the 
force  of  the  multitude,  we  say  again,  and  not  of  the  disciplined 
army. 

And  this  brings  us  to  our  second  need,  which  is  that  of  ^*  public 
jptrifc"  The  whole  force  of  our  success  in  the  past  only  urges 
us  the  more  powerfully  to  combine  our  efforts  for  the  future.  But 
this  we  have  not  yet  done.  We  know  not  when  it  will  be  done. 
And  what  is  the  hindrance  ?  Is  it  because  we  can  not  trust  one 
another?  Who  among  us  will  confess,  or  among  our  rivals,  who 
will  dare  allege,  that  this  is  so  ?  Surely,  then,  this  is  not  the  ob- 
stacle. Is  it  because  we  fail  to  see  the  advantages  to  be  secured 
to  U8,  individually,  as  well  as  collectively,  by  a  union  of  endeavor? 
No  one  can  be  so  blind,  and  few  so  selfish,  as  not  to  see.  Is  it 
because  the  spirit  of  independence  has  rather  overgrown  its  just 
limits  in  us,  and  having  impelled  us  to  lay  aside  the  shackles  of 
authority,  now  runs  so  high  as  to  make  even  the  apparent  restraint 
of  association  irksome  to  us?  Have  we  gone  too  far,  and  in  throw- 
ing off  all  leadership,  determined  that  we  are  to  be  all  leaders 
ourselves?  Or  are  we  destitute  of  enlarged  public  and  social 
sentiments,  so  that  our  only  care  and  effort  is  to  hoard  up  com- 
fort and  character  for  private  use?  These  questions  are  of  ^o 
great  moment  to  be  answered  lightly.  They  require  reflection, 
and  for  that  we  leave  them. 

But  the  fact  of  an  cklmost  utter  destitution  among  us  of  an  en- 
larged and  comprehensive  "  public  spirit,"  stares  us  every  day  in 
the  face,  and  can  not  be  denied.  We  have  very  few  living  and 
active  Medical  Societies.  A  few  Slate  and  County  Societies  have 
crept  into  existence  among  us,  but  they  have  done  very  little  for 
their  members,  and  still  less  for  the  advancement  of  medical 
science.  Our  State  Conventions  heve  met  more  for  the  transac- 
tion of  a  certain  routine  of  business,  of  which  it  would  be  hard 
to  see  the  object  (unless,  indeed,  it  has  been  to  serve  the  ends  of 
private  individuals  and  special  cliques),  than  JTor  any  systematic 
plan  of  individual  or  general  enlightenment  by  essays,  discus- 
sions, or  the  spread  and  testing  of  new  theories  or  remedial  ap- 
pliances. Of  our  National  Association  and  its  ''  Transactions." 
perhaps  it  does  not  become  us  here  to  speak ;  but  we  put  the 
question  to  the  members  of  our  profession,  whether  they  are  now 
preparing  to  represent  their  cause  and  themselves  to  still  better 
advantage  in  the  coming  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  the  present 
year.  Who  are  preparing  essays — not  flighty  eulogiuros  of  Ec- 
lecticism,  but  sound  practical  essays  upon  obecure  or  interesting 
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points  in  Physiology,  Pathology,  or  medical,  sorgical,  or  obstetri- 
cal Practice? 

And  again  :  where  are  our  college  edifices  ?  where  our  college 
libraries  ?  where  oar  cabinets,  anatomical,  pathological,  botani- 
cal, zoological,  or  mineraological  ?  DCJ^If  our  Practitioners 
would  set  aside  one-tenth  of  all  their  earnings,  year  by  year,  and 
then  see  that  it  was  placed  in  honorable  and  capable  hands,  to 
be  disbursed  in  the  building  of  Medical  Colleges,  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  Libraries  and  other  educational  facilities,  we  hazard 
the  assertion  that  in  five  years'  time  they  would  be  the  gainers 
by  their  course,  even  pecuniarily, — to  say  nothing  of  the  increased 
satisfaction,  improved  social  standing  and  lasting  honor  they 
would  secure  by  so  doing.  L^ing  aside  the  wisdom  and  human- 
ity of  it,  such  a  movement  would  be  for  us,  the  perfection  of 

Where  are  our  original  investigators  and  experimenters  in  the 
wide  and  yet  inviting  regions  of  the  medical  sciences  ?    True, 
*  within  our  ranks  one  master-spirit  may  be  found  presiding  over 
each  of  the. departments  of  Chemistry,  Pathology,  and  Neurolo- 
gy ;  but  where  there  is  one,  we  would  gladly  see  many. 

This  thought  points  to  our  third  great  need, — ^it  is  that  of  a 
taste  for  study  and  investigation.  We  want  more  men  who 
shall  delve,  and  still  delve,  con  amore — ^from  very  bewitching — in 
the  rich  veins  of  ''  Health,  Disease,  and  Remedy."  We  boast  of 
our  practical  skill,  and  deservedly.  But,  strangely  as  it  sounds, 
would  it  not  be  better  if  we  were  less  practical,  and  more  given 
t#  theory,  for  a  time?  We  should  be  more  trul)'  practical  for  it, 
in  the  end.  For  true  practicality  grows  out  of  true  wisdom  ;  and 
true  wisdom  is  not  possible  without  correct  knowledge  !  But  we 
did  not  design  to  dwell  on  this  thought  now,  only  to  express  our 
conviction  of  its  importance. 

Does  any  one  pronounce  this  picture  a  sombre  one?  It  is  so, 
and  designedly.  Flattery  always  spoils  the  individual ;  why 
should  it  not  deteriorate  the  class?  Our  strong  points  will  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  our  virtues  reward  themselves ;  it  is  our 
weaknesses  and  vices  that  require  constant  attention.  The 
thoughts  here  advanced  are  not  intended  to  disparage, — only  to 
.  stimulate  to  new  and  prouder  endeavors. 

If  the  picture  here  drawn  is  a  true  one,  then  we  shall  see  a  case 
before  us  requiring  some  skillful,  but  resolute  surgery;  we  must 
lay  hold  of  this  vast  jeOy-Jish  of  Reform,  "  make  a  bold  incision," 
and  carry  our  operations  to  the  very  core  of  the  animal.  We 
must  see  that  he  is  supplied  with  a  complete  set  of  powerful  mus- 
cles (individual  energy).  But  these  will  do  -little  good,  unless 
they  have  strong  attachments  to  a  body  fabric  We  must,  there- 
fore, introduce  a  complete  and  systematic  skeleton  (thorough, 
harmonious  organization).  All  these  will  still  work  at  random, 
and  our  Jish  will  be  as  likely  to  progress  backward^  as  any  other 
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way,  if  left  vrithoat  "  wisdom  to  direct."  We  must,  therefore, 
superadd  a  nervous  system  (taste  for  study  and  investigation),  and 
fitting  to  that  the  "  eyes"  of  science,  we  shall  have  an  organiza- 
tion endowed  with  new  and  wonderful  powers.  Or,  to  change 
the  figure  again,  we  must  find  somewhere  among  us,  as  a  profes- 
sion, the  prudent,  skillful  and  accomplished  workmen  who  can 
bring  together  the  fragmentary  parts  of  the  grand  edifice  of 
Medical  Progression,  that  now  lie  scattered  on  every  hand,  as- 
sured that  from  them  may  be  built  up  a  fabric  of  consolidated 
strength,  beauty,  and  utility,  whose  perfection  shall  be  '*  a  name 
and  a  praise  in  the  whole  earth."  R. 


CAMPHOR  AN  ANTIDOTE  FOR   THE  POISON  OF 

STRYCHNINE. 


BT  I.  PIDDUCK,  M  J). 


In  Mr.  Cooper  Foster's  paper  on  poisoning  by  Strychnine,  which 
appeared  in  the  September  number  of  the  Lancet,  he  states  that 
*'  no  antidote  is  known."  The  following  case  will  help  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency. 

J.  W.,  piano-forte  maker,  a  weakly  man  of  intemperate  habits, 
accustomed  to  work  in  a  hot  work-shop,  and  exposure  to  cold  on 
his  way  to  and  fi'om  work,  was  the  subject  of  severe  attacks  of 
rheumatic  gout.  After  one  of  these  gouty  rheumatic  attacks,  he 
was  sufi*ering  under  dyspepsia,  neuralgic  pains  and  general  de- 
bility. For  ^e  relief  of  these  symptoms  strychnia  was  prescribed 
in  the  dose  of  a  sixteenth  of  a  grain  three  times  a  dav.  By  mis- 
take at  the  chemist's  (one  of  the  first  in  London),  the  grain  of 
strychnia,  with  sugar,  was  divided  into  six  instead  of  sixteen 
powders. 

Thf  first  dose  taken  in  the  evening  produced  severe  twitchings 
of  the  muscles  ;  but  the  second  dose,  early  in  the  morning,  threw 
him  into  violent  convukions.  The  messenger  who  came  for  me 
raid  he  was  dying.  Immediately  on  discovering  the  mistake,  and 
witnessing  one  of  the  frightful  paroxysms,  I  prescribed  twenty 
grains  of  camphor  in  six  ounces  of  almond  mixture,  one-fourtn 
to  be  taken  every  two  hours.  The  first  dose  so  completely  quieted 
the  convulsions  that  there  was  no  need  of  a  second. 

Cases  of  this  kind  rarely  occur,  and  I  have  only  this  one  to  ad- 
duce, but  the  incompa^tibility  of  strychnia  and  camphor  proves  pro 
tanioj  that  the  one  is  the  antidote  to  the  other.  As  a  general  rule, 
to  which  there  probably  may  be  many  exceptions,  the  poison  and 
the  antidote  severally  are  to  be  found  in  the  three  kingdoms  of 
nature. — London  Lancet  for  November. 
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PART  111.— EDITORIAL 


CLINICAL  REPORTS. 


At  Newton^s  Clinical  Instiiut^.     Service  of  Pbofessoh   Nbwtov. 

March  22,  1853. 

[Reported  by  JskLc  Tibbsts,  one  of  the  Class.] 
The  Professor  spoke  substaattally  as  follows : 

Gebttlemen  :  You  tre  aware  of  the  strenuous  efforts  we  are  making  for  the 
purpose  of  being  able  to  teach  our  practice  to  the  class.  We  have  been  some- 
what disappointed  in  some  of  our  arrangements  ;  but  still  we  have  got  this 
hall  so  arranged,  that  twice  every  week  we  shall  present  a  variety  of  cases 
for  examination  and  treatment. 

We  have  labored  under  disadvantages  firom  not  having  our  right  in  the  Com- 
mercial Hospital,  which  privilege  properly  belongs  to  all  medical  students. 
We  expect,  here,  to  do  tlie  best  we  can  for  you,  and  present  as  great  a  number 
of  cases  as  we  can,  and  perhaps  you  will  derive  as  much  pract^cal  knowledge 
as  you  would  in  any  of  the  other  institutions. 

There  are  twenty  or  ^thirty  institutions  of  a  similar  kind  in  London,  and  a 
number  in  Paris,  where  they  are  teaching  their  clinical  practice.  You  can  not 
expect  that  we  shall  have  such  a  variety  of  cases  as  they  have  in  these  older 
institutions. 

Our  Clinical  Institute  is  now  just  commenced,  and  we  think  with  a  fine 
prospect  oi  great  utility  to  the  students  of  the  College  as  well  as  those  who 
will  attend  the  private  couive,  which  will  be  delivered  in  this  Hall  during  the 
vacation  of  the  £.  M.  Institute. 

The  first  esse  we  shaU  present  you  this  afternoon,  is  that  of  a  little  boy 
with  dislocation  of  the  arm,  presented  by  Dr.  Thomas,  of  Covington,  Ky.  His 
name  is  Wallis : 

Sometime  last  fall  he  was  chopping  upon  a  log,  and  fell  and  dislocated  the 
shoulder,  and  fractured  the  arm  about  two  inches  below  the  head  of  the  humer- 
us. A  physician  dressed  the  fracture  and  did  not  discover  there  was  a  <fislo- 
cation  and  left  it  so. 

When  brought  to  this  city  for  treatment,  he  had  a  veiy  bad  cough  and  was 
much  emanciated,  being  reduced  nearly  to  a  skeleton.  The  bones  did  not  unite 
nor  approximate  each  other.  The  ends  of  the  bones  had  ulcerated,  which  re- 
sulted in  fistulus  openings  rnd  ulcers  upon  the  surface.  For  this  we  Injected 
from  one  to  two  drachms  of  sesqui-carbonate  of  potassa  with  six  ounces  of 
water. 
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Ahoni  thi«»  W9tkB  dace^  tlie  bones  b«eaae  imitad,  and  the  oloera  have  been 
kept  open  by  the  use  of  the  sesqui-carboaate  of  potassa.  The  constitntioiNLl 
treatment  has  recently  been  iodate  of  potassan,  and  compound  syr.  stillingia. 

It  has  been  left  to  his  choice  by  his  gnardian  whether  to  have  it  amputated 
or  not ;  and  he  says  he  will  not  have  it  done.  The  treatment  that  will  now 
be  adopted  will  be  to  touch  it  Hghtly  with  the  sesqui-carbonate  potassa,  and 
then  apply  the  compound  lead  ointments  of  the  Eclectic  Dispensatory. 

Case  n.  Ryan,  «t.  30.  He  states  that  from  his  earliest  recollection  he  had 
an  affection  of  the  nose.  It  was  a  discharge  that  had  continued  up  to  this 
winter.  The  nose  is  not  fully  grown  and  the  turbinated  bones  have  ulcerated 
and  sloughed  away.  He  has  long  since  lost  the  sense  of  smell.  There  seems 
to  be  a  scrofulous  taint  of  the  system.  There  has  been  a  very  offensive  se- 
cretion from  the  whole  skin,  and  still  worse  from  the  nose.  This  secre- 
tion was  so  great  that  it  rendered  it  unpleasant  to  remain  where  he  was.  His 
treatment  has  been  sesqui-carbonate  of  potassa,  alternating  it  with  hydrsstis. 
It  was  put  in  the  nose  with  cotton  until  the  disease  of  the  bones  sluffed  off. 

What  was  singular  in  his  case,  was  the  enormous  secretion  which  took  place 
from  the  nose,  frequently  filling  up  the  nares  so  that  he  could  scarcely  breathe. 
Lately  he  has  used  the  alterative  syrup,  the  compound  syrup  of  stillingia.  From 
this  treatment  he  feels  almost  entirely  relieved. 

He  has  been  in  the  habit  of  applying  this  caustic  daily  until  recently.  For 
the  present  but  twice  a  week.  There  seems,  now,  to  be  but  little  tenderness  in 
the  nose,  and  he  will  require  but  little  further  treatment. 

Case  hi.  Houston,  a  resident  of  Alabama,  has  been  laboring  under  ascrofa- 
loos  diathesis.  His  eyes  became  much  inflamed.  It  presents  itself  upon  the 
hands,  which  become,  sometimes,  so  badly  cracked  causing  frequent  bleeding, 
that  he  is  unable  to  nse  them,  but  at  present  is  improving.  This  is  called 
by  some  Tetteri  and  requires  considerable  time  to  effect  a  cure,  especisUy 
with  a  scrofulous  habit.  Treatment,  wash  the  hands  with  giycyrine.  Ap- 
ply the  zinc  ointment.  It  has  been  ten  days  since  we  commenced  apply- 
ing it,  and  it  is  rapidly  healing.  The  skin  is  now  quite  soft,  and  looks 
much  improved.  We  use  in  such  cases  the  scrofulous  alterative  syrup— at 
the  same  dme  we  use  the  zinc  ointment  on  the  eye-lids,  and  is  making  a  favor- 
able change. 

Cask  iv.  Serafula.— Mary  E.    She  is  presented  as  a  ease  of  Scrofula. 

I  have  not  seen  her  before.  Her  histoiy  is  that  her  mother  and  three  of  her 
sisters  have  died  of  soiofola.  There  is  a  goodi  deal  of  eruption  on  the  fore- 
head now.  8he  says  she  coughs  a  good  deal  and  throws  up  consUeFsbto  cor- 
ruption.   Treatment: 

R.  Comp.  Syr.  Stillingia.,  os.  vi. 
Syr.  Ginger,  os.  Iv, 
Iodate  Potassnm,  dr.  ^. 
Mix  and  give  one  dr.  three  times  a  day. 

Cass  v.  Polypus. — Mrs.  M.,  had  polypus  of  the  nose  three  yean  since ;  has 
been  suffering  from  neuralgic  pains  of  the  eye.  She  has  now  some  symptoms 
of  the  developement  of  polypus.    There  is  pressure  upon  the  parts  made  by 
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an  increaae  of  eixe  of  the  polypus.    The  pain  will  now  incroaee  in  intensity 

es  the  dieease  advances.    Treatment : 

R.  Sulph.  Quinine,  gn.  xx. 

Hydrastin,  gra.  zx. 

Mix  in  Syr.  Ginger,  os.  iv. 

One  drachm  three  times  a  day. 

Case  vi.  Fungus  Hematodes. — ^John  Herrington,  aged  four  years  and  six 
mooths,  is  a  little  boy  laboring  under  Fungus  Hematodes  of  the  left  shoulder 
and  arm.  It  will  not  do  to  excite  him  for  fear  of  hemorrhage.  When  ten 
weeks  old  a  little  red  spot  appeared  on  the  shoulder,  and  has  continued  to  in- 
crease ever  since  attacked.  Two  years  since  he  had  slight  hermorrhage.  It 
has  since  increased  in  frequency.  A  few  days  ago  he  bled  two  quarts  at  one 
time.  I  have  never  seen  a  cancer  so  large  located  here. 
I  hardly  know  whether  to  operate  or  not,  for  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether 
he  would  survive  an  operation. 

It  embraces  the  arm  clear  below  the  elbow  with  the  whole  of  the  shoulder 
joint,  and  has  contracted  the  chest  upon  the  left  side.  The  blood-vessels  are 
very  much  engorged.  It  measures  19  inches  across  from  the  neck,  and  it 
measures  22  inches  in  circumference.  Its  largest  circumference  is  24  inches. 
He  has  grown  more  for  the  last  year  than  for  two  years  previous.  There  has 
been  no  hemorrhage  for  a  week,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  a  few  days  he  will 
liave  another  attack.    Treatment — quiet  and  careful  exercise. 


Mbdical  Colleges  nr  New  York. — ^From  the  following  notice  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  New  York  Legislature,  it  appears  that  that  body  is  unwilling 
to  give  a  speciaract  of  incorporation  to  any  but  Old  School  institutions.  We 
were  not  aware  before,  that  none  but  the  orthodox  had  regular  charters  of  in- 
corporation in  New  York.  This  must  place  reformatory  movements  at  a  great 
disadvantage  in  that  state.  We  were  informed,  not  long  since  by  a  medical 
studeut  of  New  York,  that  fiingus  organizations  were  in  existence,  and  that 
medical  diplomas  were  peddled  about  in  a  disgraceful  manner,  but  our  infor- 
mant gave  no  names  or  dates  that  would  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  his 
information,  or  to  know  to  what  he  alluded.  Will  Prof.  Reuben  tell  us  what 
is  the  real  state  of  the  case  as  to  charters,  diplomas,  etc.,  in  the  state  of  New 
Yorki    We  wish  to  give  the  truth  precisely  as  it  is.  B. 

The  following  debate  took  place  in  the  Legislature  on  Wednesday : 

Mr.  Sprague  reported  against  the  petitions  to  incorporate  tbe  National  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Burroughs  opposed  the  adoption  of  tlie  report.  He  had  yet  to  U  arn  that 
any  new  system  in  the  medical  profession  was  not  to  be  permitted  as  well  as 
in  the  legal  profession.  He  held  it  to  be  the  right  of  these  persons  to  demand 
from  this  Legislature,  at  least  the  encouragement  of  an  incorporation.  If  we 
wished  to  do  away  with  quackery,  the  true  way  was  to  give  these  men  an  In- 
stitution in  which  practitioners  could  be  educated. 

Mr.  Ellisworth  said  this  matter  had  come  up  before  the  Legislature  of  last 
year,  and  it  was  referred  to  the  Regents  of  the  University  to  report  whether  a 
genera]  law  for  the  incorporation  of  these  institutions  should  ntt  be  passed,^ 
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thftt  all,  of  whatever  character,  might  become  incorporated.  The  Regents 
have  reported  in  favor  of  nuch  a  general  law.  He  had  no  objection  to  a  gen- 
eral law,  bat  was  opposed  to  this  special  act. 

Mr.  W.  Taylor  stated'that  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Regents, 
a  general  law  on  this  subject  will  soon  be  reported. 

Mr.  Bttrrooghs  then  moved  to  lay  the  report  on  the  toble.    Carried. 

The  proposed  college,  ws  suppose,  is  of  what  is  called  the  "^irregular"  order. 
Thus  far  no  institution  of  this  character  has  been  chartered  or  enabled  to  con- 
fer degrees.  Two  or  three  Old  School  institutions  in  New  York,  the  Albany, 
Geneva  and  Buffalo  Medical  Colleges  hsve  been  lor  many  years  Uie  only  Med- 
ical Colleges  in  this  state. 

We  like  the  idea  of  passing  a  general  law.  It  onght  to  have  been  done  im- 
mediately after  the  adoption  of  the  New  Constitution.  There  should  be  a 
prescribed  course  of  study,  a  fixed  standard  of  qualifications,  and  a  rigid  ac- 
countability of  officers.  The  conferment  of  a  decree  without  examination  of 
the  endowments  ot  the  recipient,  should  be  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  im- 
prisoDDsent  of  the  parties,  and  a  forfeiture  of  the  charter  of  the  institution.  It 
is  high  time  that  mushroom  institutions  of  no  established  scientific  or  profes- 
sional character,  without  proper  charters,  and  managed  so  as  to  promote  the 
selfish  ends  of  one  or  two  inJividuals,  should  be  properly  indicated ;  and  that 
pretended  diplomas  should  not  be  granted  in  violation  of  usige  or  propriety. 
The  neglect  of  the  state  Legislature  to  furnish  a  proper  law  relative  lo  mem- 
cal  institutions  has  afforded  interested  individi^als  opportunity  to  deceive  the 
public,  and  to  pillage  the  unwary.  Suitable  legLslation  will  interpose  the  needed 
check. — Daily  Star. 


-^  ♦ 


Db.R.  B.  Jessup  <' a  Member  of  tbb  Regular  Profesbiox." — It  is  cus- 
tomary with  all  medical  schools  to  issue  their  announcements  from  time  to 
time  to  the  various  medical  men  of  the  country,  of  whose  names  and  addresses 
thej  may  be  in  possession,  without  regard  to  differences  of  opinion  in  medical 
matters.  Eclectics  are  constantly  receiving  such  from  the  Allopathic  schools, 
and  we  venture  to  say  that  the  senders  of  them  have  never  received  either 
abuse,  ii  suit,  or  low,  blackguard  responses.  It  seems  that  an  announcement 
of  the  spring  session  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  at  Cincinnati,  was  sent 
to  Dr.  R.  6.  Jessup,  of  Rising  Sun,  Ind.,  who  insinuates  himself  to  be  <'a 
member  of  the  regular  profession,"  and  who  has,  therefore,  astonished  the  world 
with  the  following  rich  display  of  gentlemanly  polish  and  scientific  attain- 
menta: 

"You  will  please  do  me  the  fiivor,  hereafter,  not  to  send  me  any  thing  of  this 
sort.  I  TegKtd  it  as  the  height  of  impudence  for  Empirics  to  be  sending  their 
quackish  trash  to  members  of  the  regular  medical  profession.  But  quackery 
always  resorts  to  meanness  of  all  kinds  to  accomplish  its  base  designs — ^there- 
fore, it  is  a  matter  of  no  surprise.  Impudence  and  ignorance  ace  estaUial  ele- 
ments in  the  character  of  '^Eclectics''  of  all  grades — teachers  as  well  as 
scholars.  The  former  combine  knavery  enough  in  their  composition  to  dupe 
the  green  horns  to  gape  at  them  as  Lecturers!  and  Professors !!^while  the  lat- 
ter have  enough  to  impose  themselves  on  the  confiding  community  as  Doctors? 
(Heaven  save  the  mark!)  One  fool  makes  many,  they  in  turn  fill  the  grave, 
yards.    Nothing  like  cheap  lamini  Dr.  R.  B.  JsasDP." 

After  reading  the  above  specimen  of  gentlemanly  courtesy  and  bigh-minded- 
ness,  we  could  not  help  exclaiming  "  Who  would  not  be  a  member  of  the  reg- 
ular medical  profession!"    It  seems  that  these  members,  or  at  least  a  portion 
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of  UieaiyBrtt  bleaaed  with  Unt  dcgra*  of  oxquiBile  aenntivoBen  wiiioh  vb  eom- 
moit  to  all  Mttih,  illifbeml,  and  igaorant  minda.  They  woaM  stay  the  progreas 
of  medical  science  with  an  iron  hand,  and  would  have  tho  community  swallow 
their  deadly  drugs  with  closed  eyes,  stupid  intellect,  and  a  "  God  save  the  doc- 
tor." They  have  arrofantly  placed  themselves  as  the  only  true  jiiigea  of 
matten  pertaining  to  medicioe,  and -assume  to  themselves  the  name  of  rs^idar 
physicians,  while  to  all  not  of  their  opinions  or  practice,  who  dare  to  employ 
that  gift  from  Heaven,  bestowed  upon  man  for  free  and  unshackled  cultivation, 
the  mind — they  not  only  have  the  eflfrontry  to  brand  aa  quacka,  but  deem  ii  an 
e^peoial  privilege  belonging  only  to  themselves  to  insult,  ridicule,  miarepreaest, 
aad  abuse  them  jus(  as  their  little  minds  and  contracted  souls  may  suggest. 
And  to  Ibis  pigmy  race  of  medical  men  belongs  the  writer  of  the  above  ele- 
gant and  classical  effusion,  Dr.  ft.  B.  Jessup,  of  Rising  Sun,  Ind.,*'a  member 
of  tbe  regular  medioal  professioD,"  who,  like  the  animal  in  the  fable,  haa  be- 
trayed his  true  character  by  attempting  to  imHate  the  roar  of  that  nobilky  with 
which  he  has  superficially  invested  himself.  Though  he  has  not  shown  his 
teeth,  he  has  certainly  exposed  the  length  of  his  ears  as  well  as  the  rottenness 
of  his  heart.  We  doubt,  it  must  be  very  galling  to  the  philanthropic  and  re- 
fined feelings  of  Dr.  R.  B.  Jeaaup,  of  Riaing  Sun,  Ind.,  *'  a  member  of  the 
regular  medical  profession,"  to  witness  the  successful  progress  of  Eclecticism 
in  the  West,  as  well  as  the  efforts  made  by  its  leaders  to  raise  an  army  of 
Eclectics,  on  the  "cheap  larnin'*  platfyas  he  so  graphically  describes  it — and 
no  wonder  that  he  has  taken  this  method  and  occasion  to  "vent  his  spleen." 
The  country  is^'now  safe!  Dr.  R.  B.  Jessup  of  Rising  Sun,  Ind.,  "a  member 
of  the  regular  medical  profession,"  will  not  in  the  fullness  of  his  indignation, 
explode  and  do  a  host  of  mischief,  for  he  has  opened  his  safety-valve,  and  pas- 
sed off  hia  extra  pressure  of  gas.  We  would  advise  the  citisens  of  Rising  Sun, 
aa  well  as  the  keeper  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  of  that  state,  to  keep  a  ctoae 
watch  upon  this  high-pressure  gentleman,  ("Heaven  save  the  mark!")  leat  in 
an  unguarded  moment,  the  doings  of  Eclectics,  or  of  other  liberal  and  progm- 
sive  sects,  may  so  expand  hit  brain  as  to  rupture  the  cranium,  or  produce  in- 
sanity, either  of  which  conditions  would  undoubtedly  prove  a  heavy  loss  to  the 
whole  world,  especially  ihni  portion  of  it  included  among  the  <*regolar  medical 
profeaaiott."  N. 


Bad  Subobet. — ^How  frequently  do  the  most  serious  consequences  follow, 
what  appears  to  the  physician  to  be  injuries  of  little  importance.  A  aurgecm 
should  know  his  duty,  and  he  should  discharge  it,  and  not  be  influenced  by  or 
dictated  to,  by  friends  or  even  the  patients  ;  thousands  of  lives  have  been  sa- 
crificed to  "  tbe  god  of  ignorance^  which  belongs  to,  and  is  daily  worshipped 
by  many  in  the  medical  profession. 

We  propose  to  give  some  of  the  caaea  which  have  come  within  our  obaerva- 
tiona  and  occuring  too  in  the  practice  of  our  "  best  surgeons"  and  they  too  the 
very  men  who  are  daily  opposing  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  by  the  Ec- 
ootic  School  of  Medicine*  to  correct  and  reform  these  errors. 
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CtM  1.  Dr  C.  wasfltUed  to  viHt  the  son  of  Mr.  P.  mU  16,  with  frftetwrof 
tiM  vokf  the  Dr.  applied  the  utiMl  dreMings  but  evidently  too  tight  for  on  the 
third  day  when  1  was  called,  I  found  the  hand  and  wriat  in  a  stale  of  mor- 
tification, and  the  hay  laboring  onder  aevere  paroxyania  of  lociyaw,  of  iHiieb 
he  died  the  next  day. 

Caae  2« — ^A  little  boy  in  the  Weatem  part  of  the  city  a  few  days  aiiice, 
stopped  upon  a  piece  of  glaaa  and  cat  his  foot  badly.  A  neighboring  physi- 
cian was  called  to  attend  him,  he  applied  his  dressing,  the  wound  healed  by 
first  intention  and  all  was  thooght  to  be  well,  but  one  morning  he  was  taken 
with  aevere  pain  at  the  point  where  the  glass  hsd  entered.  The  doctor  was 
called  and  made  an  incision,  foand  a  large  piece  of  glass  and  removed  it.  The 
sane  evening  the  boy  was  attacked  with  lockjaw  and  died  the  next  morning. 
Had  this  wound  been  properly  probed  and  examined,  no  doubt  the  glass  would 
have  been  detected  and  removed;  this  would  doubtless  have  saved  the  life 
of  this  promising  boy.  As  to  such  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  pbysieian| 
oor  readers  can  form  their  own  opinions. 

Case  3.  Mr.  F.  of  this  ci^,  met  with  an  accident  about  ten  months  sinee« 
by  thei  falling  of  a  window  aa^h,  by  which  he  got  the  back  of  his  hand  badly 
cot  with  broken  glass.  A  prominent  sufgeon  of  this  city  was  called  to  attend 
the  case  ;  it  was  at  once  sewed  up,  and  pronounced  to  be  all  right.  Fraa 
that  time  until  last  week,  Mr.  F.  suffered  very  much  with  his  hand.  It  fire- 
quently  became  much  swollen,  inflamed  and  painiul,  and  at  last  a  small  piece 
of  glass  came  to  the  skin  and  was  removed  by  Mr.  F.  Still  the  pain  and 
swelling  did  not  leave  him.  I  was  consulted,  and  upon  examination  gave  it 
as  my  opinion  that  there  was  yet  glass  in  the  hand.  I  made  a  deep  incision 
on  the  back  of  the  hand  by  the  side  of  the  tendons  of  the  second  finger,  then 
throcgfa  the  capsoUr  ligament  when  the  scalpel  came  in  oontect  with  the 
gUtfs;  this  was  seized  by  a  strong  forceps  and  removed;  it  proved  to  be  about 
/  one  inch  long,  one  fourth  of  an  inch  wide  at  one  end,  and  about  one  eighth  of 
an  inch  at  the  other. 

Now,  if  this  wound  had  been  carefully  examined  the  glass  must  have  been 
detected,  and  all  danger  to  the  life  of  Mr.  F.  prevented.    What  is  remarka 
ble  in  this  case,  and  so  far  as  my  own  information  extends,  is  that  no  similar 
case  has  ever  occurred,  where  so  large  a  piece  of  glass  has  remained  in  con* 
ntact  with  the  tendons  so  long  without  producing  death.    I  think  that  his  life 

being  spared  under  such  circumstances,  is  truly  remarkable. 

The  carelessness  or  ignorance  displayed  in  the  above  three  cases  is  truly 
(ysgmoeful  to  the  profession,  and  well  calculated  to  throw,  distrust  upon  the 
whole  science  of  Surgery.  Here,  now,  are  three  cases  which  appeared  to  the 
attending  physicians  of  no  particular  importance,  and  had  they  been  treated 
rightly  there  really  was  no  great  danger  attending  them,  but  we  see  that  two 
of  the  three  resulted  in  death.  One  more  point  I  wish  to  impress  upon  the 
miade  of  the  readers,  that  neither  of  these  physicians  were  of  the  Eoleetic 
school  of  Medicine,  but  all  belong  to  the  honorable  profession  which  spend 
more  time  in  denouncing  our  school  of  practice,  than  in  improving  their  own 
Boada.    I  have  several  eases  to  whish  I  will  refer  at  anothar  time.  N* 
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Medical  Colleges. — ^In  the  hurry  of  other  matters  we  forgot  to  notice  the 
commencement  exercises  of  the  Institute,  at  the  close  of  the  past  winter's 
session.  On  this  occasion  (the  last  night  of  the  session),  Greenwood  Hall 
was  filled  bj  the  largest  audience  ever  assembled  in  the  city  on  such  an  occa^ 
sion.  The  intervals  of  the  exercises  were  filled  by  music  from  the  finest  band 
in  the  city,  and  at  the  close,  a  veiy  appropriate  song,  composed  b}  one  of  the 
class,  was  sung  by  four  gentlemen  in  admirable  style. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by  a  statement  from  the  Dean,  of  the  character 
and  progress  of  the  Institute,  especially  during  the  past  sesrion,  and  a  forcible 
exhibition  of  the  important  influence  which  a  medical  school  exerts  over  the 
public  welfare.  The  degree  of  M.  D.  was  then  conferred  by  Prof.  Newton  (in 
the  absence  of  the  President),  upon  forty-eight  students  of  the  Institute.  The 
graduating  class  was  addressed  by  Prof.  Bickley,  and  responded  through  Dr.  J. 
L.  Cady,  of  Michigan,  in  a  beautiful  address,  which  evinced  fine  literary  powers 
in  Dr.  C.  The  concluding  valedictory  address  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Buchanan. 
The  addresses  were  received  with  applause^  and  ^ve  much  gratification  to  the 
audience. 

We  regret  that  lack  of  space  and  time  ptevents  our-giving  some  sketches  of 
the  addresses.  The  entire  effect  of  the  whole  was  delightful.  The  personal 
appearance  of  the  graduating  class  was  highly  creditable  to  the  cause,  and  gave 
promise  of  future  distinction.  The  combined  eflfect  of  the  music,  the  instruc- 
tion»  the  eloquence  whidt  b^dly  displayed  the  proud  career  of  reform,  and  the 
imposing  array  of  female  beauty  and  manly  dignity  in  the  immense  audience, 
gave  intense  pleasure  to  the  faithfiil  friends  of  reform  who  were  present,  and 
who  exclaimed  to  each  other,  <*It  is  good  to  be  here  to-night,'* 

The  commencements  of  the  other  colleges  were  *'a  little  peculiar."  At  the 
Medical  College  of  Ohio,  a  solemn  responsibility  to  hunkerism  was  inculcated, 
and  mesmerism  and  spiritualism,  as  well  as  reform  in  general,  were  denounced. 
At  the  Cincinnati  College,  five  students  were  graduated.  The  "labor,'*  however, 
was  difficult  and  complicated.  One  of  the  Professors  rose  up  and  publicly  pro- 
tested against  one  of  the  graduates  as  unworthy  of  a  diploma.  A  hot  contest 
arose  between  Prof.  6.  and  Prof.  B.  The  lie  direct  was  given  in  polite  lan- 
guage, and  strong:  allusions  made  to  a  knock-down  argument  in  reply.  This 
ftkrce  was  quite  amusing  to  a  small  audience. 

The  orthodox  summer  schools  in  Cincinnati  have  made  a  failure;  we  can  not 
hear  of  a  dosen  students  out  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute. — B. 


ConvENTioir  at  Philadelphia. — Our  readers  will  please  observe  the  next 
meeting  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  at  Philadelphia,  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  May.  It  is  so  difficult  to  get  the  western  practitioners 
together,  even  at  Cincinnati,  ihat  we  do  not  expect  there  will  be  many  at 
Philadelphia.  Still  the  meeting  ought  to  reach  a  respectable  number  from  the 
Eastern  practitioners,  who  are  within  a  convenient  distance.  The  exercises  of 
the  Institute  will  probably  detain  our  Flicultv,  but  if  any  of  us  can  spare  the 
time,  we  shall  have  a  representative  there,  we  learn  from  Dr.  Cooke,  that  the 
Eclectic  Medical  College  at  Philadelphia  has  delivered  a-regulai  course  of  lec- 
tures during  the  past  winter,  to  a  small  class,  and  the  school  is  firmly  established. 
The  Eclectics  of  the  Quaker  City,  he  says,  may  be  slow  in  progress,  but  they 
are  sure.  Their  class  was  well  pleased  with  the  course.  Another  school  has 
been  established  at  Philadelphia,  which,  if  we  are  correctly  informed,  is  rather 
Physopathic  than  Eclectic.  Whether  it  has  any  success,  we  do  not  know. 
The  Metropolitan  College,  just  announced  at  New  York,  turns  out  to  be  a  Phy- 
sopathic enterprise  of  the  Curtis  class.    We  learn  that  it  has  made  a  failure. — 6. 
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PART    I.    ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 


A  CLINICAL  LECTURE   ON   EPILEPSY   AND   CHOREA. 


[DeliTend  hj  Prof.  R  S.  Nbwton,  at  Newtons'  ainical  Institate,  April  19,  IB53.] 


Epilepsy. — Cause^  Diagnosis,  Prognosis^  and  Treatment. 
Chorea — St.  Vitus'  Dance. — Cause,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment. 

This  form  of  disease,  when  idiopathic,  is  beyond  all  question 
.  cerebral ;  but  when  symptomatic  it  may  frequently  result  from 
spinal  irritation.  A  paroxysm  or  convulsion  may  occur,  having 
all  the  features  of  Epilepsy,  and  not  be  epileptic ;  hut  when  it 
shall  frequently  recur  at  irregular  intervals,  and  for  months  or 
years,  and  without  any  evident  cause,  then  the  name  Epilepsy  is 
given  to  it.  It  is  a  disease  of  all  ages,  but  that  age  which  immedi- 
ately precedes  puberty  seems  to  be  the  most  liable  to  it. 

The  paroxysms  are  'marked  by  a  loss  of  sensation  and  con- 
sciousness, with  convulsive  motions  of  the  mu:?cles.  Most  gener- 
ally the  fit  attacks  suddenly  or  without  the  least  premonition  ; 
at  other  times  it  is  preceded  by  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  or  vertigo, 
or  stupor ;  sometimes  a  sensation  like  a  cold  vapor  is  experienced, 
which,  arising  in  some  part  of  the  body,  travels  towards  the  head, 
and  upon  reaching  it  the  patient  falls  to  the  floor. 

The  most  usual  duration  of  the  fit  is  from  five  to  twenty  min- 
utes, but  sometimes  it  is  protracted  for  hours.  In  all  cases  there 
is  a  sadden  falling,  loss  of  consciousness,  distortion  of  the  face 
and  eyes ;  complexion  of  the  face  in  the  white  race,  red,  purple, 
or  violet ;  foaming  at  the  mouth,  convulsions  of  the  limbs,  grind 
ing  of  the  teeth,  by  which  the  tongue  and  cheeks  are  frequently 
badly  injured  ;  difficult  respiration,  and  occasionally  involuntary 
discharges  of  urine  and  fteces, 
13 
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When  the  iit  has  passed  off  the  patient  has  not  the  least  recol- 
lection of  having  had  it ;  but  complains  of  head-ache,  looks  stupid 
and  wearied. 

Causes  and  Diagnosis. — Dr.  Marshall  Hall  is  of  the  opinion 
that  Epileptic  seizures  are  produced  by  a  compression  made  apon 
the  jugular  veins  by  the  platysma  and  other  cervical  muscles. 
He  8tatet«,  as  evidence  in  support  of  this  opinion,  that  the  par- 
oxysm consi:^ta  in  a  fixed  condition  of  the  head  and  eyes,  dilated 
pupiU,  and  deep  flash.  We  have  shown  heretofore  that  idiopathic 
Epilepsy  at  least  is  always  associated  with  a  full  development 
of  the  lateral  portions  of  the  cerebellum,  particularly  of  the 
organ  of  Muscular  Motion. 

It  will  be  remembered,  too,  that  we  have  shown  that  apoplexy, 
when^resulting  from  active  congestion  of  the  brain,  is  connected 
with  the  same  condition  of  the  cerebellum  ;  and  Dr.  Hall  contends 
that  there  is  no  difference  betv/een  Epilepsy  and  Apoplexy,  in 
their  milder  forms — that  the  first  degree  of  both  of  them  consists 
in  trachealismus — a  spasmodic  action  exhibited  in  eflforts  upon 
the  venous  circulation  of  the  face  and  brain. 

We  have  also  shown  that  idiopathic  rheumatism  is  associated 
with  a  high  endowment  of  the  organ  of  Muscular  Motion  and  of 
the  medulla  oblongata ;  hence  when  the  blood  becomes  highly 
charged  with  urea,  through  a  fault  of  the  kidneys,  rheumatism 
may  result,  and  Epilepsy  is  said  sometimes  to  be  produced  in  the 
same  way  ;  it  would  seem,  then,  that  between  an  Epileptic  and  a 
Rheumatic  constitution,  there  is  some  afiinity. 

As  a  loss  of  consciousness  is  the  most  important  symptom  in 
Epilepsy,  and  as  such  a  loss  can  not  be  afl^ected  by  any  condition 
of  the  spinal  cord.  Dr.  Todd  concludes  that  Epilepsy  must  be  a 
disease  of  the  cerebrum,  and  after  a  consideration  of  the  function 
of  various  parts  of  the  encephaion,  he  concludes  that  the  grey 
substance  is  the  primary  and  proper  seat  of  Epilepsy,  because  he 
considers  it  to  be  the  seat  of  consciousness.  If  he  include  the 
whole  surface  of  the  cerebrum  in  the  function  of  consciousness, 
to  what  portion  of  the  brain  will  he  refer  the  fifty  other  functions 
which  the  mind  is  known  to  manifest  ?  If  this  whole  surface  act 
as  a  single  instrument,  how  does  it  happen  that  a  loss  of  a  portion 
of  it  does  not  impair  its  function  ?  It  is  our  opinion  that  phreno- 
logy is  now  too  well  established  to  allow  of  such  a  pretension. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  phrenological  inference  and  vivi- 
sections both  authorize  the  conclusion  that  the  source  of  con- 
sciousness is  situated  in  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  possibly  in  the 
mesocephale  ;  and  Dr.  Todd  is  of  opinion  that  this  portion  of  the 
brain  may  be  secondarily  afi^ected.  But  if  it  be  the  seat  of  con- 
sciousness, then  it  must  be  primarily  affected.  But  as  to  how  it 
is  afiected,  unless  it  be  by  congestive  pressure,  we  know  not,  and 
mere  speculation  on  the  subject  can  be  of  no  avail. 

If  Epilepsy  ever  occurs  in  those  who  have  a  small  thorax  and 
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neck,  it  mast  be  similar  to  the  passive  variety  of  apoplexy,  of 
which  we  have  given  an  admirable  illustration.  If  it  ever  do 
occur  in  such  subjects,  then  Dr»  HalPs  views  are  still  more  con- 
firmed, and  the  distinction  we  have  pointed  out  between  the  two 
claases  of  subjects,  must  be  attended  with  important  practical 
results. 

Dr.  Todd  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  Epilepsy  consists  in  an 
abnormal  nutrition,  which  manifests  itself  in  an  unnatural  devel- 
opment of  force  at  particular  times  ;  and  Dr.  Hall  believes  that 
Epilepsy  and  Apoplexy  are  the  same  during  their  first  stages, 
and  it  is  admitted  that  the  latter  is  both  active  and  passive. 
Now  we  desire  to  know  how  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  Dr.  Todd's 
development  of  nervous  force,  with  both  of  these  conditions. 
Though  we  have  never  seen  a  case  of  aniemic  or  passive  Epil- 
epsy, yet  we  can  not  doubt  that  it  may  occur,  if  the  explanation 
of  Dr.  Hall  is  at  all' reliable. 

The  known  causes  of  Epilepsy  are  various,  and  so  are,  no 
doubt,  the  unknown.  In  some  families  it  is  hereditary,  and  in 
many  instances  the  predisposition  is  such  as  to  make  it  depend 
upon  the  exciting  cause  as  to  whether  it  shall  break  out  in  the 
form  of  rheumatism,  mania,  or  Epilepsy.  The  apparent  health 
of  the  patient  seems  to  have  but  little  to  do  in*  the  production  of 
the  malady — attacking  almost  indiscriminately  the  feeble  and 
the  strong.  It  is  frequently  occasioned  by  a  fall  or  a  blow  on  the 
head ;  also  by  fright  or  terror,  and  lastly  by  worms  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal. 

Prognons. — ^As  to  ultimate  recover}',  it  is  unfavorable,  without 
it  is  attended  to  at  an  early  period.  It  does  not  much  endanger 
life,  but  it  does  worse — leads  to  imbecility.  Under  such  a  prog- 
nosis, convulsions  in  young  children  should  receive  every  possible 
attention,  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  an  Epileptic  habit 
in  the  system.  A  mischievous  reliance  is  too  frequently  placed 
upon  the  changes  which  puberty  brings  about  in  the  removal  of 
this  afiection. 

Treatment. — It  is  always  essential,  ii^  the  treatment  of  this  dis- 
ease, to  remove  the  cause  if  possible.  During  the  paroxysm  but 
little  can  be  done ;  we  think  that  we  have  sometimes  shortened  the 
fit  and  lessened  the  subsequent  head-ache  and  lassitude  by  dashing 
cold  water  over  the  head,  face,  and  neck.  One  thing  is  certain,  we 
have  not  found  it  best  to  indulge  the  patient  in  either  a  horizontal 
position,  or  a  sleep  after  the  fit.  It  will  be  well,  if  practicable, 
to  introduce  a  piece  of  soft  wood  between  the  teeth,  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  fit  to  prevent  iiyury  to  the  tongue  and  inside  of  the 
cheeks.  If  the  fit  has  been  occasioned  by  indigestible  food  the 
remedy  is  obvious,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  indi- 
gestible and  trashy  food  will  provoke  an  increased  frequency  of 
its  recurrence.  Any  cause  of  mental  irritation  can  increase  its 
frequency,  such  as  disappointment,  children's  quarrels,  parent's 
scoldings,  etc. 
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Whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  the  treatment  most  be 
directed  to  two  general  objects  ;  the  first  to  break  up  and  abridge 
^he  paroxysm,  and  the  second  to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

with  reference  to  the  first  it  is  not  generally  requisite  to 
attempt  any  thing,  as  the  paroxysm  usually  passes  off  in  a  feiv 
minutes  ;  but  when  the  paroxj'sm  continues  longer  than  usual,  or 
becomes  jnuch  more  alarming  or  apoplectic,  it  will  be  judicious 
to  attempt  some  relief  by  the  application  of  cold  water  in  any 
convenient  form  to  the  head,  and  hot  water,  frictions,  and  rube- 
facients to  the  extremities.  Besides  these  external  means,  injec- 
tions may' be  administered,  consisting  of  a  tinct.  of  Castor,  or 
Assafcstida  with  a  decoction  of  Scutellaria.  If  the  case  be  one 
of  infancy,  the  warm  bath  may  prove  highly  beneficial.  Should 
the  paroxysms  be  attended  with  apnoea,  camphor  or  ammoniacal 
liquids  may  be  applied,  with  some  good  effect,  to  the  nares ;  and 
in  the  event  of  suspended  respiration,  it  will  be  admissible  to 
direct  through  the  diaphragm  an  electro-magnetic  current. 

When  the  paroxysm  is  over,  in  many  instances  it  is  best  to 
rouse  the  patient  to  a  vertical  position  to  prevent  sleep,  while  in 
other  instances  a  contrary  course  may  be  the  most  advisable — 
experience  must  decide  this  question  in  all  cases. 

All  our  hopes  of  effecting  a  cure  must  rest  upon  our  skill  and 
exertions  during  the  intervals  we  obtain  between  the  paroxysms, 
and  upon  our  discrimination  as  to  its  nature  or  true  character ; 
for  it  may  be  only  sympathetic,  depending  ppon  disease  in  some 
other  part ;  or  it  may  depend  upon  certain  organic  relations  in 
the  encephalon ;  and  it  may  depend  upon  such  a  diseased  con- 
dition as  to  render  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  periodical. 
The  second  variety  is  the  only  one  that  is  considered  to  be  incur- 
able ;  but  even  in  this,  we  are  not  willing  to  admit  the  idea  of 
incurability,  because  organic  relations  can  be  changed  by  proper 
exercise  or  training ;  indeed,  we  are  not  willing  to  admit  the  in- 
curability of  any  disease,  in  the  abstract,  because  disease  is  not  a 
constituent  element  of  life — we  only  admit  our  ignorance  when 
we  fail  to  cure. 

Our  first  duty,  without  reference  to  the  original  character  of  the 
disease,  is  to  investigate  the  present  state  of  health,  and  if  we  find 
it  vitiated,  then  we  must  regulate  or  repair  it,  and  while  engaged 
in  this  duty,  we  may  discover  in  connection  with  Ihe  history  of 
the*ca&e,  enough  of  its  nature  or  •special  character  to  guide  us 
in  our  subsequent  practice. 

So  far  as  we  have  observed,  the  second  variety  of  this  form 
of  disease,  is  associated  with  an  imperfection  in  the  respiratory 
function,  as  indicated  by  small  and  contracted  nostrils,  and  the 
•same  remark  is  applicable  to  apoplexy-^exceptions  may  exist, 
but  we  have  not  seen  them.  If  this  view  be  correct,  we  can  not, 
■o  unqualifiedly  as  has  been  recommended,  place  the  patient  upon 
an  exclusively  vegetable  diet.     Farinaceous  food  must  increase 
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the  difficulty,  and  so  will  all  highly  carbonaceous  food — we  sug- 
gest, therefore,  that  the  diet  should  consist  of  succulent  vegetables, 
ve^^etable  and  animal  albumeui  and  the  fibrinous  portions  of 
animals.  • 

Besides  generally  impaired  health,  there  may  be  troublesome 
sources  of  irritation.  During  the  first  dentition — the  revolutionary 
period  of  infancy — they  are  many  ;  and,  at  a  later  period  of  life, 
there  may  be  others  of  equal  magnitude,  as  family  discord,  and 
all  such  subjects  as  can  disturb  mental  equanimity.  So  long  as 
obvious  causes  of  irritation  exist,  it  is  idle  to  attempt  a  cure.  The 
remarks  we  have  made  might  be  considered  to  embrace  all 
caosea  of  irritation,  but  it  may  be  proper  to  be  more  specific.  In 
Epileptic  patients,  without  any  reference  to  the  cause,  there  is 
generally  present  some  variety  of  derangement  in  the  digestive 
system.  The  appetite  is  precarious  ;  sometimes  voracious,  some- 
times fastidious,  craving  improper  food.  Under  such  varia* 
tions  of  the  appetite,  we  may  naturally  expect  gastric  acidity, 
difficult  digestion,  and  imperfect  nutrition. 

Sometimes  helminthic  irritations  prove  to  be  the  whole  cause  of 
the  disease  ;  at  other  times,  a  diseased  condition  of  the  spleen;  or 
suppressed  menstruation  may  be  the  only  cause.  When,  there- 
fore, we  can  reach  the  cause,  we  have  only,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  remove  it  to  cure  the  patient. 

When  the  paroxysms  occur  periodically,  the  case  should  be 
considered  as  curable,  by  a  perseverance  in  the  use  of  anti-spas- 
modics  and  anti-periodics  ;  but  even  their  use  is  contra-indicated 
until  the  constitution  shall  become  elevated  above  a  generally 
morbid  or  vitiated  condition.  In  the  use  of  the  former  class  of 
remedies,  such  should  be  selected  as  are  calculated  to  maintain  a 
constant  determination  to  the  surface,  perhaps  valerian  or  black 
snake  root,  administered  in  a  syrup  of  ginger,  would  fulfill  the  in- 
dications. To  break  up  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms,  a  com- 
bination of  quinine,  leptandrin,  and  hydrastin,  will  answer  every 
general  purpose,  where  they  assume  a  periodical  condition.  In 
cases  of  anemia,  the  prussiate  of  iron  will  be  found  a  valuable 
adjunct. 

Dr.  Lusanna  reports  (Braithwait's  Retrospect,  part  XXV)  many 
favorable  results  from  the  use  of  atropine  ;  and  Dr.  BuUar  (in 
the  same  wqrk,  part  XIX)  reports  considerable  success  from  the 
use  of  the  cotyledon  umbilicus.  These,  and  other  articles,  may 
seem  to  have  a  specific  efiTect  in  isolated  cases;  but  as  a  rule  of 
practice,  we  should  rely  upon  such  a  plan  of  treatment  as  will 
best  secure  general  health. 

In  those  cases  which  result  from  some  peculiar  organic  condi- 
tion of  the  encephalon,  a  rheumatic  developementof  it,  we  would 
in  an  especial  manner  direct  our  attention  to  the  respiratory  func- 
tion. And  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  that  practice  which 
succeeds  best  in  rheumatism  will  succeed  best  in  this  particular 
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form  of  disease.  We  found  this  conclusion  upon  the  similarity 
of  organization. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  mil  give  the  following  treatment  of 
Prof.  J.  King^  who  has  had  considerable  and  successful  experi- 
ence in  the  disease.  If  the  cause  can  be  ascertained,  as  worms, 
uterine  difficulties,  etc  ,  treat  them  accordingly.  But  in  those  in- 
stances where  the  causes  are  obscure,  he  adopts  the  following 
plan :  During  the  convulsive  paroxysm,  he  gives  to  an  adult  a 
powder  composed  of  sulph.  morphine,  one  third  of  a  grain,  and 
quinine,  two  thirds  of  a  grain.  This  dose  is  repeated  every  ten 
or  twenty  minutes,  or  as  the  patient  can  be  made  to  swallow  it, 
having  it  mixed  in  water.  When  the  paroxysm  has  subsided, 
the  bowels  are  to  be  kept  regular  by  the  use  of  leptandrin  and 
podophyllin,  given  in  small  doses,  and  the  following  pills  em- 
{floyed  during  the  intervals  : 

1.  R.  Ext.  Stramonium,  gr.;  Valerianate,  or  S.  Quinia,  grs.  iv« 

Hydro- alchoholtc  extract  of  Macrotys,  grs.  vni.  Mix.  Divide 
into  eight  pills,  and  give  one  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

A  stimulating  liniment  must  be  applied  to  the  spine,  as  the  fol- 
lowing, which  has  been  much  used  by  ourselves,  as  well  as  Prof. 
King: 

».  Oilof  Stillingia,  Sj. 

Oil  of  Cajuput,  5.S. 

Oil  of  Lobelia,  3  ij. 

Alcohol,  3. ij.  Mix. 
The  spine  may  be  bathed  twice  a  day  with  this,  and  continued 
until  the  patient  complains  of  nausea,  or  an  unpleasant  acrid 
taste  in  tiie  mouth.  The  surface  of  the  body  must  be  bathed 
once  or  twice  a  week,  with  an  alkaline  wash,  all  acidulous  and 
greasy  articles  of  food  must  be  avoided,  and  the  mind  kept  per 
fectly  free  from  excitement  of  any  kind.  In  acidity  of  the  stom 
ach,  heprefers  the  use  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  this  disease, 
to  any  other  alkali. 

In  pursuing  the  above  treatment  with  children,  it  should  be 
recollected  to  proportion  the  doses,  according  to  their  ages.  In 
young  infants,  the  anti- spasmodic  tincture  is  preferred  to  the  mor- 
phine and  quinine. 

Chorea — Sancti-  Viti. 

This  affection  is  characterized  by  irregular  and  involuntary 
motions  of  one  or  more  limbs,  and  of  the  face  and  trunk.  It  oc- 
curs usually  before  puberty,  and  more  frequently  before  the  age  of 
ten  years  than  afterwards,  and  is  generally  associated  with  tor- 
por of  the  system,  and  particularly  of  the  digestive  organs.  It 
usually  exists  for  a  long  time,  and  without  danger  to  life,  and 
with  a  complete  exemption  from  it  during  sleep. 

We  are  apprehensive  that  there  prevails  a  very  general  want 
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of  correct  iaformatioii  on  the  character  of  this  affection,  and  it  ia 
possible  that  we  may  leave  it  as  much  beclouded  as  we  found  it, 
nevertheless,  the  suggestions  we  may  add  may  result  in  some 
good,  by  directing  observation  to  a  new  channel  of  investigatioiL 

We  have  found  no  evidence  to  satisfy  us  that  this  affection  de- 
pends upon  a  diseased  condition  of  any  organ,  but  rather  upon  a 
feeble  or  debilitated  one.  It  should  be  remembered  that  extreme 
muscular  feebleness  and  tardiness,  or  comparative  torpor  of  the 
digestive  functions,  characterize  one  of  the  human  temperameyts  ; 
and  this  one,  furthermore,  is  associated  with  a  feeble  endowment 
of  the  lateral,  or  motor  and  sensitive  portions  of  the  cerebellum; 
In  such  persons,  the  power  of  volition  is  feeble,  but  still  more 
feeble  is  the  motor  portion  of  the  cerebellum ;  hence,  the  latter  has 
not  the  power  to  execute  the  mandates  of  the  former. 

In  infancy  the  cerebrum  merely  vegetates,  and  all  the  vital 
power  is  expended  upon  the  lowei'and  most  common  functions, 
bot  at  five  years  of  age,  and  even  younger,  in  some  cases,  the  cere- 
brum manifests  all,  or  nearly  all  of  its  functions,  the  vital  forces 
have  not  strengthened  in  proportion  to  the  expenditure  upon  both 
the  lower  and  the  higher  faculties ;  so  long  as  the  patient  did  but  lit- 
tle more  than  vegetate,  the  function  of  animal  motion  was  normally 
manifested ;  but  when  that  large  number  of  powers  which  place 
OS  in  relation  to  all  that  surrounds  are  brought  into  action,  we 
are  forced  to  the  inquiry,  where  is  the  power  to  come  from  to 
effect  a  normal  action  of  all  the  instruments  common  to  human- 
ity? These  reflections  may  be  foreign  to  any  utility  in  relation  to 
the  subject  before  us,  nevertheless,  the  fitness  of  the  coiacideaces, 
as  we  have  seen  them,  induces  us  to  believe  that  the  suggestions 
we  have  thrown  out  deserve  some  attention. 

Prof  Wood  says  that  ^'  the  regular  motion?  are  often  greatly 
increased  by  any  emotion  ;  and  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  pa- 
tient is  generally  worse  when  conscious  that  others  are  observ- 
ing." This  manifestation  to  a  certain  extent  may  be  observed 
every  day  about  us,  in  society,  among  those  who  have  much  cau- 
tion, little  destructiveness,  and  feeble  vital  forces.  The  man  who 
can  not  refrain  from  betraying  mental  perturbation  and  a  tremu- 
lous motion  of  his  knees  and  hands,  is  just  so  far  a  subject  of 
Chorea.  ''  It  appears  that,"  continues  Dr.  Wood,  ^'  if  the  will 
can  not  accurately  regulate  the  movements  of  the  muscles,  it  has 
the  power  of  calling  them  into  abnormal  action ;  for  the  spas- 
modic contractions  are  much  more  frequent  when  the  patient  en- 
deavors to  execute  any  movement  with  peculiar  precisioo,  than 
when  the  will  is  quiescent."  We  think  that  Dr.  Wood  4s  mista- 
ken in  supposing  the  patient  capable  of  calling  the  muades  inti> 
abnormal  action — ^he  calls  them  into  action,  but  has  not:tke  power 
to  render  their  action  normal.  When  a  man  who  is  perturiBed,  at- 
tempts to  write,  or  to  do  any  thing  else  that  requires  precision,  he 
is  certain  to  fail.    The  Doctor  continues,  *'  by  the  exertion  of  a 
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strong  determination,  the  patient  can  also  often  control  the  mua- 
eles  in  some  degree,  so  as  to  keep  them  quiet  for  a  time,  though 
if  he  alloivs  or  encourages  them  to  move,  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
vent them  from  moving  in  their  own  way."  What  observer  has  not 
witnessed  all  this  in  men  of  feeble  vital  force  under  the  excite- 
ment of  responsibility  ?  Drunkards,  and  those  laboring  under  an 
ague  chill,  present  the  same  phenomena. 

The  preceding  remarks  of  Profesor  Wood  go  very  far  to 
strengthen  the  suggestions  we  have  made.  And  it  is  possible  that 
this  feeble  condition  of  the  motor  system  of  nerves  may  be 
mcreased  or  deranged  by  an  imperfect  discharge  of  the  digestive 
functions. 

Prof.  Wood  again  states  that  '^  an  unsteady,  excitable  state  of 
the  nervous  system,  constitutes  a  predbposition  to  Chorea.  Such 
a  state  is  apt  to  attend  a  feeble  condition  of  the  general  health.'' 
If  this  observation  of  the  Doctor  is  reliable — and  we  think  that  it 
in — then  we  are  sustained  in  referring  Chorea  to  a  very  feeble 
endowment  of  the  vital  forces — an  extreme  degree  of  that  feeble- 
ness which  is  exhibited  every  day  in  mental  perturbation  and 
nervousness. 

Causes. — Remotely  the  cause  may  be,  in  many  instances,  that 
division  of  labor  which  has  been  assigned  to  many  sedentary 
habits,  and  in  very  many  instances  it  has  resulted,  beyond  doubt, 
in  intermarriages  with  blood-i^elations  and  incompatible  constitu- 
tions. If  the  statistics  could  be  ha^,  we  would  not  be  surprised 
to  find  that  the  last  is  the  most  fruitful  source.  We  knew  one 
family  in  which  four  or  five  of  the  children  were  thus  afflicted, 
and  the  parents  were  of  the  Bilious  Encephalic  constitution. 
Prof.  Wood  says  that  in  "  many  instances  the  disease  has  come 
on  in  persons  previously  healthy  and  robust."  This  language  is 
usually  applied  to  those  who  are  obese,  and  I  have  heretofore  shown 
that  an  accumulation  of  fat  is  as  clearly  a  manifestation  of 
organic  relations,  as  an  accumulation  of  tuberculous  matter — 
they  are  both  produced  by  an  imperfection  in  the  sources  of  pul- 
monary action.  Until  we  made  thes-e  discoveries  we  could  not 
conceive  how  it  was  that  obese  men  sometimes  died  of  phthisis 
pulmonalis  ;  but  now  it  clearly  appears  that  any  cause  calculated 
to  arrest  the  fat  depositing  process,  may  cause  an  eruption  to 
appear  on  the  skin,  diarrhoea,  or  a  deposition  of  tuberculous  mat- 
ter, and  therefore  it  is  possible  that  by  som^  other  modification  of 
action  Chorea  may  result. 

Treatment. — ^Prof.  Wood  teaches  that  "  constipation  should  be 
promptly  corrected  by  purgative  medicines."  This  precept, 
standing  unqualified  a^  it  does,  we  hold  to  be*  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous. We  have  seen  that  this  malady,  if  such  it  should  be 
regarded,  is  founded  in  debility,  and  in  all  such  constitutions  the 
normal  condition  oi  the  bovvelH  is  one  of  much  torpidity,  and  so 
are  all  the  excretions  and  secretions,  and  consequently  to  force 
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tbem  into  a  more  active  condition  than  itaita  the  constitution^  is  to 
increase  the  affliction  of  the  patient.  It  should  be  the  first  busi- 
ne0s  of  the  physician  to  asceitain  the  normal  habit  of  the  bowels^ 
and  the  second  is  to  maintain  them  in  that  condition.  Purgatives 
in  this  case,  as  in  others,  are  indicated  when  evidence  is  mani- 
fested that  alviae  torpidity  is  occasioning  irritation— is  aggrava- 
ting the  malady.  We  would  suggest^  that  to  the  maintenance  of 
all  the  organic  functions,  there  should  be  added  such  exercise  as 
will  most  promote  the  further  development  of  the  thoracic  viscera, 
and  to  have  this  effect  it  must  be  enjoyed. 

In  Chorea,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  regular  by  small  doses  of 
leptandrin  and  podophyllin,  so  combined  as  to  produce  one  alvine 
discharge  daily  ;  in  connection  with  which,  either  the  compound 
pills  of  Macrotys,  the  compound  pills  of  Valerian,  t)r  the  com^ 
pound  tincture  of  Cramp  Bai'k  of  the  Eclectic  Dispensatory,  may 
be  used.  The  surface  should  be  bathed  often  with  an  alkaUne 
washy  and  considerable  friction  used  in  drying.  Electro-magnet- 
ism may  be  used  daily  with  advantage.  If  the  disease  is  com* 
plicated  with  rheumatism,  or  the  patiept  is  of  a  strumous  diathesis^ 
the  employment  pf  a  compound  syrup  of  Stillingia  and  Iodide 
of  Potassa,  heretofore  referred  to,  will  be  found  serviceable* 
In  cases  of  obstinate  constipation,  Prof.  J.  King  recommends  the 
use  of  extract  belladona,  one  eighth  of  a  grain,  and  the  alcoholic 
extract  of  nux  vomica,  one  twentieth  of  a  grain,  in  form  of  a  pill ; 
three  of  which  are  are  to  be  given  daily  to  an  adult,  and  in 
proportion  to  children  over  six  years  of  age ;  below  this  age,  he 
thinks  it  has  an  iiyurious  influence  upon  the  brain,  and  shouIA 
not  be  administered  at  alL  The  diet  should  be  nutritious  and  of 
easy  digestion,  avoiding  tea,  coffee,  all  stimulants,  acids,  and 
greasy  food. 


"FREE  MEDICAL  SCHOOI^.'* 


For  tho  Worcester  Journal  of  Medicine. 

Mr.  EnrroR — The  attention  of  the  class  of  the  Elcleetic  Medi- 
cal Institute  having  been  called  to  an  article  in  the  February  No. 
of  the  Worcester  Journal  of  Medicine,  headed  ''Free  Medical 
Schools,"  in  which  the  E.  M.  Institute  forms  the  burden  of  its 
theme,  a  meeting  of  the  class  was  called,  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  reply  to  that  article,  and  request  yon  to 
publish  it  in  your  next  issue. 

We  aak  this  as  an  act  of  justice  to  ourselves  as  a  class  of  the 
Institute,  of  which  we  are  proud  to  be  members,  as  well  as  to 
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the  Faculty  to  whose  teachings  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening. 

The  tone  of  the  article  referred  to  must  strike  with  surprise 
every  one  who  knows  what  Eclecticism  means,  and  reads  here 
the  avowed  sentiments  of  one  professing  to  be  the  advocate  of 
Eclectic  principles.  The  misstatements  it  contains  are  calcu- 
lated to  create  an  impression  widely  different  from  the  truth. 
The  first  tlung  that  claims  our  attention,  is  the  objection  to  the 
Free  School  system,  on  the  ground  **  that  it  would  remove  from 
the  minds  of  medical  men  an  important  inducement  to  thorough 
preparation  for  medical  teaching  as  a  professional  business.'* 

That  such  may  be  its  effect  on  those  who  are  actuated  by  no 
higher  motive  than  a  love  of  pelf,  and  who  have  no  higher  aim 
than  to  make  tn&ney,  is  quite  probable,  but  which,  we  are  proud  to 
say,  is  not  the  character  of  the  men  who  compose  the  Faculty  of 
the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati,  though  it  needed  not 
any  declaration  from  us  to  herald  this  fact  to  the  world ;  and  to 
men  who,  like  them,  are  prompted  in  their  researches  by  a  love 
of  truthf  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  a  sufficient  incentive  to 
effort,  and  the  pleasure  of  communicating  truth  to  others  their 
highest  reward. 

As  to  the  apprehension  expressed,  that  '^  the  effect  of  the  Free 
School  movement  would  be  to  divert  students  from  the  college 
adopting  it,  to  others  in  which  the  instruction  given  would  be 
considered  more  able,"  we  more  than  suspect  that  the  belief  was 
inspired  by  the  wish  that  such  might  be  its  results.  We  know 
that  men  do  not  often /ear  that  which  tends  to  advance  their  own 
pecuniary  interest ;  and  from  the  tone  of  the  article  under  re- 
view, we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  editor  of  the  Wor- 
cester Journal  of  Medicine  is  an  exception  to  the  rule.  But  if  we 
are  mistaken  in  our  supposition,  and  if  the  editor's  exalted  phi- 
lanthropy leads  him  to  desire  the  prosperity  of  others,  even  con- 
trary to  his  own  interest,  we  are  happy  in  being  able  to  relieve 
his  anxiety,  and  assure  him  that  he  may  dismiss  his  fears  to  the 
winds.  The  Institute  here,  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  know  its 
true  situation,  has  never  been  in  a  more  flourishing  condition, 
nor  has  its  prosperity  ever  before  been  established  on  a  more 
solid  basis. 

Your  next  remark  we  deem  worthy  of  being  quoted  verbatim 
et  literatim :  "  We,  however,  did  suppose  that  its  first  trial  would 
be  attraction  to  indigent  students^  and  that  it  would  thereby  con- 
siderably increase  the  number  in  attendance  the  current  term." 
We  pity  the  spirit  that  dictated  such  a  sentiment ;  and  to  re- 
fute the  imputation  it  contains,  we  would  ask,  what  names  adorn 
the  brightest  pages  of  our  country's  history?  Those  who  in  their 
early  years  were  indigent  students.  And  who  occupy  the  loftiest 
positions,  and  sway  the  most  commanding  influence  in  literary, 
scientific,  and  professional  eminence?    Indigent  students.    But 
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we  suppose  the  Worcester  Eclectic  Medical  School  contains  none 
such,  none  to  whom  this  (in  the  estimation  of  the  editor)  oppro- 
brious epithet  can  apply.  He  would  not  admit  any  such  to  his 
lectures  ;  for  he  evidently  regards  mcTiey  as  the  "  measure  of  the 
man." 

It  seems,  however,  from  information  furnished  by  ''  a  particular 
fiiend  of  the  school,"  that  the  Free  School  enterprise  nas  foiled 
of  attracting  even  indigent  students  in  sufficient  numbers  to  '^  in- 
crease the  number  in  attendance  the  current  term."  It  is  rather 
strange  that  ^  a  particular  friend  of  the  school "  should  have 
taken  pains  to  send  so  far  a  statement  so  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  truth.  The  number  of  matriculants  in  the  E.  M.  Institute  for 
the  present  session  is  upwards  of  two  huo^dred  and  thirty-three 
— a  number  greater  than  that  of  all  the  other  so  called  Eclectic 
schools  in  the  United  States,  not  forgetting  the  Worcester  School. 
Whether  these  are  all  indigent  students,  it  is  not  necessar}*^  now  to 
Inquire.  But  if  ''the  measure  has  proved  repulsive  to  those  of 
more  elevated  and  correct  views  of  what  medical  teachings 
should  be,"  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  sufficient  attraction 
even  at  Worcester  to  draw  many  to  that  source  of  light  and 
heat ;  though  we  hope  that  those  whose  "  views  of  what  medical 
teachings  should  be,"  coincide  with  those  of  the  editor,  will  re- 
pair thither,  where  they  will  be  free  from  the  contamination  of 
association  with  indigent  students. 

In  reply  to  the  imputation  that  we  have  been  brought  to  the 
E.  M.  Institute,  that  we  might  "  while  away  our  time  in  indo- 
lence and  rowdyism,"  we  might  indignantly  hurl  back  the  low 
aspersion ;  but  we  choose  not  to  stoop  to  the  bandying  of  ribald 
epithets,  and  would  submit  a  few  factSy  from  which  your  readers 
can  draw  their  own  inferences.  The  class,  which,  as  already 
stated,  numbers  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  students,  is  com- 
post of  members  from  21  different  states — from  Maine  to  Texas 
— embracing  students  of  different  medical  schools  in  every  part 
of  the  Union ;  from  the  University  of  Virginia,  of  Charleston,  S. 
C.,  of  Louisville,  of  ^t.  Louis,  of  some  of  the  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia, of  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  of  Columbus,  of  Cleve- 
land, and  even  of  the  Worcester  School.  And  knowing,  as  we 
have  thus  a  right  to  know,  something  of  the  course  of  study  in 
different  medical  schools,  we  are  prepared  to  say,  that  in  no 
other  school  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  there  so  unremit- 
ting atteQtion  given  to  study  by  so  lai^  a  class  as  in  die  E.  M. 
Institute  of  Cincinnati. 

The  imputations  cast  upon  the  Faculty  deserve  a  passing  no- 
tice, although  the  character  of  our  Professors  needs  no  vindica- 
tion from  us.  They  are  charged,  by  implication,  with  encoura- 
ging indigent,  idle,  and  vicious,  or,  as  the  writer  very  classically 
styles  them,  those  disposed  to  rowdyisniy  to  congregate  here,  and 
^en  countenancing  them  in  whiling  away  their  time,  but  impart- 
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ing  to  them  little  or  no  valuable  instructioii.  In  this,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  *'  the  insignificance  of  the  accuser  is  lost  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  accusation ;  otherwise,  this  charge  might  be 
treated  with  the  contempt  it  deserves."  And  in  reply  to  it,  we 
shall  ^but  refer  to  a  few  facts,  which  will  be  a  suflScieut  refuta* 
tion. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Institute  have,  throughout  the  entire  session 
of  sixteen  weeks,  delivered  seven  lectures  each  day,  besides  extra 
courses  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  lectures  each,  delivered  at  the  request 
of  the  class^  by  different  members  of  the  Faculty ;  and  we  believe 
we  may  triumphantly  challenge  any  Medical  College  in  theUni- 
ted  States  to  exhibit  a  more  thorough  course  of  instruction  on 
the  various  departmeiits  of  Medical  Science,  or  a  greater  amount 
of  valuable  instruction  imparted  in  the  same  time. 

The  hope  expressed  by  the  writer,  that  the  Free  School  System 
will  be  discontinued  at  the  close  of  the  present  session,  is,  Uke 
many  others,  as  fondly  cherished,  but  equally,  besides,  doomed  to 
disappointment,  as  the  Spring  Session  will  commence  on  the  first 
Monday  in  March,  on  the  same  jJan^  and  with  greatly  enlarged 
facilities  for  instruction. 

J.  L.  CADY, 

C.  G.  CROSS, 

F.  FRANKLIN,      ^Committee. 

F.  P.  MITCHELL, 

E.  H.  WAUGH, 
CurciNNAXi,  February  17,  1853. 


CLINICAL  REPORTS. 


At  NewtorCs  Clinical  Institute,     Service  of  Professob   Newtok. 

[Coniinued  from  page  188  of  the  April  No.  of  the  £.  M.  Journal.] 


Reported  by  Isaac  Tibbkts,  one  of  the  Cla«p. 

After  the  aboye  cases  were  presented  and  prescribed  for,  Prof.  R.  S.  Newton 
made  a  few  clinical  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  Cancer,  as  to  its  Pathology 
and  Treatment.  There  are  three  species  of  Cance| — the  Schirrous,  CoUorid 
and  Encephaloid ;  these  three  may  include  several-  other  conditions  which 
are  classed  as  malignant  or  heterologous  formations.  It  is  that  of  Encepha- 
lorid  which  has  been  presented  to  you  to-day  ;  to  this  I  shall  confine  my 
remarks.  This  is  known  by  other  names,  such  as  ''Fungus  Hematodes," 
"Rose  Cancer,"  ''Bleeding  Cancer,"  etc. 

The  profession  have  ever  been  disposed  to  regard  this  disease  as  primarily 
constitutional,  and  hence  incurable.    This  error  has  become  so  deeply  fixed  in 
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the  minda  of  the  professioD,  that  they  are  not  only  opposed  to  the  curability  of 
Cancer,  but  will  not  even  investigate  the  subject.  Now  if  we  consider  some 
of  the  arguments  in  proof  of  this  practice,  you  will  see  one  thing  very  plun, 
that  their  precept  and  example  does  not  harmonize  very  well ;  for  instance, 
they  say,  "  The  local  development  of  the  disease  is  only  an  evidence  of  Its 
existence  in  the  system,  hence  it  is  primarily  a  constitutional  disease." 

We  are  decidedly  opposed  to  these  old  opinions,  taught  by  the  medical 
schools  for  ages  past,  and  adopted  by  their  disciples  as  authority,  without 
having  investigated  the  subject  for  themselves,  that  it  is  primarily  a  constitu- 
tional disease.  We  are  fully  satisfied  that  the  disease  has  a  local  ctluse  for  its 
origin,  which  is  entozoa,  or  cancerous  animalcules  (which  fact  we  made  knotvn 
to  the  public  six  years  ago),  and  that  it  becomes  a  constitutional  disease  only 
when  these  animalcules  become  sufficiently  developed  and  numerous  enough 
to  overcome  the  natural  resisting  action  of  the  system.  They  have  a  tendency 
to  destroy  contiguous  parts,  and  do  not  extend  by  the  power  of  assimilation ; 
but  by  that  of  reproduction.  And  now,  as  this  disease  is  clearly  a  local  one, 
dependent  on  these  animalcula,  it  should  be  treated  by  local  applications,  such 
as  will  eradicate  these  monadal  growths,  and  then,  by  the  suppurative  process 
which  takes  place,  the  entire  action  of  the  parts  is  changed :  and  by  this 
method  the  disease  may  be  radically  cured. 

We  frequently  hear  medical  men  say,  if  cancer  is  a  locitl  disease,  why  can  it 
not  be  cured  with  the  knife  ?  The  reason  why  every  case,  as  a  general  thing, 
fails  to  be  cured  with  the  knife,  is  because  these  animalcules  or  monads  are 
not  reached  by  it,  and  they  remain  as  germs  for  reproduction. 

The  old  opinion,  that  cancer  is  originally  a  constitutional  disease,  was  un- 
doubtedly based  upon  the  fact,  that,  after  an  operation  with  the  knife,  *'  the 
disease  would  sooner  or  later  return,  because  the  knife  could  not  remove  the 
constitutional  taint,  and  the  cancer  would  always  manifest  itself  again  if  the 
constitutional  tendency  was  not  destroyed."  A  belief  in  this  tendency  of  the 
disease  is  no  longer  sustained  by  medical  men  who  have  bestowed  any  atten- 
tion whatever  upon  the  subject.  And  it  is  generally  known  that  the  cause 
of  the  return  of  cancer,  after  an  operation,  is  because  the  knife  does  not,  nor 
can  not,  remove  all  these  monads,  and  if  the  smallest  portion  is  left  behind,  it 
furnishes  the  germ  for  a  reproduction  of  the  disease.  And  it  must  be  evident,, 
that,  as  the  knife  can  not  safely  enter  into  all  the  tissues  where  the  cancer 
exists,  more  or  less  of  these  must  be  left  as  the  nucleus  of  a  new  carcinoma- 
tous formation.  And  the  examination  by  microscope  after  an  operation,  as 
recommended  by  some,  to  determine  if  any  cancer  cells  are  present,  is  both 
impracticable  and  impossible,  in  consequence  of  the  blood,  etc.,  present. 

Cancer  originates  in  a  coagulated  exudation,  formed  in  the  usual  way,  mani* 

festing  itself,  at  first,  as  a  finely  granular  matter ;  from  which  arises  this 
growUi. 
All  cancerous  growths  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  are  fbrmations  of 

organised  beings,  however  low  in  the  scale  of  existence;  their  growth  and 

accumulation,  we  believe,  as  before  remarked,  depend  entirely  on  the  exist- 

ence  of  animalcula  i^hich  propagate  themselves,  and  are  wholly  independent 

«f  any  fngredients  'fi^m  the  blood  to  reproduce  or  support  them. 
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The  question  is,  as  to  the  cause  or  origin  of  these  animalcules.  It  is  a  fact 
that  decomposition  of  organic  bodies  always  gives  rise  to  the  production  of 
other  organic  bodies,  whose  particular  form  and  character  is  owing  to  the 
greater  or  less  rapidity  with  which  the  decomposition  progresses,  as  well  as 
upon  Uie  particular  constituents  of  the  substance  undergoing  decomposition. 

We  have  long  maintained  that  cancerous  animalcules  owe  their  origin  to 
m  gradual  decomposition  of  certain  parts  where  obstructions  occur  in  conse- 
quence of  blows,  long-continued  pressure,  and,  indeed,  from  any  cause  which 
produces  the  necessary  degree  of  obstruction.  A  large  majority  of  cancers 
can  be  usually  traced,  by  patients,  to  a  blow  received  sometime  previous  to  ks 
manifestation ;  others  can  not  satisfactorily  trace  it  to  any  cause.  However, 
we  usually  find  it  present  in  places  where  the  rim  of  a  hat  presses  upon  the 
forehead,  where  garters  or  a  boot  presses  upon  the  leg,  a  pipe  or  cigar  upon 
the  lip,  or  where  a  hat  or  cap  string  rests  upon  the  esr ;  also  from  blows  upon 
the  eyes,  nose,  cheeks,  breasts,  or  other  parts ;  in  either  case  being  the  result 
of  an  obstruction  which  causes  a  gradual  decomposition  of  the  surrounding 
parts,  and  from  which  decomposition  originates  the  cancer  animalcule's.  And 
the  formation  and  generation  of  these  animalcules  are  almost  always  observed 
by  patients  long  before  they  are  aware  of  the  presence  of  cancer — their  action 
upon  the  nerves  of  the  parts  producing  an  impression  as  if  a  hair,  or  something 
similar,  was  irritating  or  ticliling  them,  and  which  the  patient  often  endeavors 
ID  rub  or  brush  off. 


Second  Clinic,  March  29,  1853. 

Case  vii. — Operation  to  relieve  the  contraction  of  the  fingers  upon  the  palm 
of  the^and. — The  patient,  a  little  girl  of  Mr.  Conklin,  aet.  16  months,  during 
last  May,  placed  the  hand  against  a  hot  stove,  which  produced  a  deep  bum  ; 
by  proper  dressings,  the  fingers  were  prevented  from  contracting,  but  subse- 
quently, the  hand  was  attacked  with  erysipelas,  which  resulted  in  the  com- 
plete contraction  of  all  the  fingers,  as  above  described.  This  can  be  done  by 
making  an  incision  down  to  the  tendons.  I  have  never  used  chloroform  in  so 
young  a  child,  and  will  operate  without.  The  incisions  were  then  made 
according  to  the  above  directions,  when  all  the  fingers  came  straight — giving 
the  child  free  use  of  them.  The  hand  was  then  dressed  with  splints,  com- 
presses, and  bandages,  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  contraction  during  the 
healing  process. 

Remarks. — It  is  almost  impossible  to  receive  an  extensive  burn  of  the  hand 
without  producing  more  or  less  contraction  and  distortion  of  the  fingers 
When  the  tendons  are  not  contracted,  a  simple  operation  as  above  is  suffi- 
cient ;  but  this  becomes  more  difficult  when  they  are  also  affected. 

Case  vni. — Henry  Starbuck,  ast.  30. — ^This  case  is  presented  to  show  how 
extensive  an  injury  may  be  repaired,  as  well  as  to  show  how  important  it  is  to 
save  the  limbs  of  patients.  On  the  3d  day  of  December,  while  hoisting  plank 
upon  a  house,  one  fell,  and  struck  him  upon  the  instep,  lacerating  the  integu- 
ments afid  crushing  the  bones  to  small  pieces.  The  injury  was  so  great,  that 
all  who  witnessed  the  case  were  of  the  opinion  that  immediate  amputation 
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■hoald  be  resorted  to ;  this,  however,  was  not  done,  bat  all  the  small  portions 
of  bone  were  dissected  out,  and  the  parts  united  by  twenty-two  sutures,  and 
the  free  application  of  the  adhesive  plaster ;  the  foot  was  then  placed  in 
splints,  and  submitted  to  a  constant  application  of  cold  water  for  eight  days 
and  nights,  with  the  occasional  re-application  of  the  dressings ;  at  this  time, 
moch  of  the  integument  became  gangt^nous,  and  sloughed  off ;  to  prevent  any 
considerable  constitutional  symptoms,  the  pyroligneous  acid  and  £hn  poultices, 
mixed  with  cold  water,  were  applied  twice  a  day ;  and  while  these  symptoms 
were  the  most  active.  Quinine  and  Diaphoretic  powders  were  used  in  active 
doses ;  then,  as  soon  as  free  suppurative  action  was  established,  the  "  Mayer's 
Ointment"  of  the  Eclectic  Dispensatory  was  applied ;  and  now  he  is  recover- 
ing the  free  use  of  the  foot,  and  will  in  a  few  weeks  be  able  to  walk. 
Treatment. — Continue  the  Ointment. 

Case  ix. — ^H.  R.,  a9t.  20,  Hcsmoptysis. — ^The  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs 
has  been  very  bad.  He  was  first  attacked  about  two  weeks  since,  and  then  he 
bled  nearly  a  pint. 

He  had  suflbred  severely  from  pain  and  soreness  of  the  chest  for  four  weeks 
previous  to  the  attack.  He  is  a  printer,  and  thinks  much  of  the  difficulty  was 
produced  by  working  too  hard  at  the  press.  He  has  a  very  flat  chest;  can 
discover  no  organic  derangement  of  the  lungs.  Two  of  his  sisters  have  died 
of  consumption.  There  appears  to  be  much  debility  of  the  respiratory  action  ; 
has  frequent  paroxysms  of  coughing,  but  unattended  with  much  expectora- 
tion. This  hemorrhage  may  have  been  produced  by  a  debilitated  condition  of 
the  lungs,  and  not  the  result  of  any  acute  or  inflammatory  condition  of  the 
lungs.    He  has  bled  several  times  from  one  to  three  ounces. 

R.  Lycopus  Virginicus,  oz.  ss.  ^ 

Aqua,  O.  iss. 

Make  a  decoction.    Take  from  four  to  six  ounces  at  a  time,  and  repeat  four  or 
five  times  a  day ;  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  following  expectorant : 
R.  Syr.  SquillSy  oz.  ij.  Tr.  Sanguinaziay  os.  ij. 

Syr.  Ipecac,  oz.  i.  Simple  Syrup,  oz.  ss. 

Syr.  Senega,  oz.  i.  Tr.  Dpi.  Camphor,  oz.  ss. 

Mix  and  give  one  drachm  ever)  hour ;  for  a  tonic,  give 
R.  Pulv.  Hydrastis. 

**     Black  Alder,  aa.  oz.  i. ; 
One  fourth  of  which  is  to  be  added  to  one  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  this 
quantity  to  be  used  daily. 

Case  x. — ^Bryan,  sBt.  30,  Ulceration  of  the  Nose. — ^He  was  {Nresented  at 
the  last  Clinic ;  is  still  improving ;  same  treatment  continued. 

Case  xi. — Mrs.  C. — ^The  Professor  exhibited  to  the  class  some  cancerous 
tumors,  which  he  had  removed  from  the  axilla  of  a  lady  (Mrs.  C).  Some  two 
years  since,  she  discovered  some  slight  induration  of  the  gland  under  the  right 
arm.  They  were  painful.  The  whole  shoulder  became  inflamed,  and  the 
breast  was  swollen,  and  one  of  the  glands  sloughed.  It  was  several  weeks 
before  it  healed.  You  will  observe  in  this  smaller  one  is  a  point,  where  ulcera- 
tion has  commenced.    This  other  indurated  part  has  also  comoienced  suppu* 
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rating.  And  whedier  the  other  gland  was  of  a  sixnUar  oharacter,  I  can  not 
eay.  Yet  the  muscles  became  hypertrophied.  There  was  a  spasmodic  condi- 
tion of  the  arm. 

Last  Friday  we  gave  her  the  chloroform,  and  removed  the  portion  which 
we  now  show  you.  The  wound  is  now  suppu^ating  freely  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  vegetable  caustic 

We  shall  keep  up  this  treatment  for  a  few  days.  As  a  constitutional  treats 
meat,  we  shall  make  use  of  the  Stillingia,  and  Iodide  of  -Potassium,  half  a 
drachm  to  four  ounces.    (Uvea  twice  daily. 
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Cabs  i.  Hcemoptysis.— ^Mr.  H.  L.  Still  improving.  Conftinne  the  treat- 
ment. 

Case  ii.  Fracture  and  dislocation  of  the  arm. — Still  improves.  The  same 
treatment  continued. 

Case  iii.  Ulceration  of  the  nose.  Mr.  Rian.  Still  improving.  Continue 
the  same  treatment. 

Cass  iv.  Disease  of  hand.  Houston,  of  Alabama.  He  is  still  using  the 
solution  of  Glycerine  on  his  hands,  and  is  applying  the  Zinc  Ointment  to  his 
eyelids,  and  continues  the  use  of  the  alterative  syrup. 

Case  v.  Scrofula.  Mary  £.  She  is  improving.  Will  take  bat  half  a 
drachm  for  a  dose.  Her  cough  is  better  ;  the  expectoration  is  less ;  the  erup- 
tion on  the  face  has  diminished. 

Case  vi.  Polypus.  Mrs.  M.  Recently,  she  has  had  pain  over  the  region 
of  the  eye.  Treatment :  Sulphate  of  Quinine,  grs.  xx ;  Hydrastin,  grs.  zz  ; 
Syr.  of  ginger,  grs.  4.  Dose,  1  dr.  thrice  daily.  The  effect  has  been  to 
relieve  her  of  that  sense  of  fullness,  heat,  and  dryness,  about  the  eye.  Her 
treatment  will  be  continued. 

Case  vn.  Fungus  Hematodes.  ,  John  H.,  et.  4}.  No  particular  change. 
He  is  lively  and  cheerful,  and  appears  about  the  same. 

Case  viii.  Cancer.  Mrs.  C.  Improving.  Still  applying  towels  dipped 
in  cold  water,  and  taking  Comp.  Syr.  Stillingia  from  ^  to  2  drs.  thrice^  daily. 
She  is  free  from  pain  in  the  left  shoulder,  and  the  pain  and  soreness  have  lef^ 
the  left  mammary  gland.  We  are  stimulating  it  with  the  sequi-carbonate  of 
potassa.    We  shall  next  apply  the  lead  ointment  of  the  Dispensatory. 

Case  ix.  Laryngitis.  George  W.,  st.  27.  He  is  unable  to  speak.  I 
have  not  seen  him  before.  He  has  been  treated  by  Dr.  Witt.  He  took  a 
severe  cold  last  fall,  which  was  attended  by  a  very  severe  cough.  He  has  not 
spoken  for  four  weeks.  I  have  not  examined  his  lungs.  Dr.  Witt  has,  and 
finds  no  organic  derangement.  His  pain  commenced  at  the  ear  and  throat  at 
the  same  time. 

This  symptom  I  have  found  invariably  to  attend  inflammation  of  the  eusta* 
chian  tube. 
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He  was  preflcribed  for  h^  Br.  Witt,  on  the  15th  of  March,  aa  follows : 

R«  Com.  Syr.  of  Stillingia,  4  oz. 

Iodide  of  Potasaa,  1  dr. 

Mix  and  take  1  dr.  four  times  daily. 
At  the  same  time  applying  Croton  oil  over  the  necf^  until  free  vesication  was 
produced.  This  prescription  was  continued'  until  the  20th.  On  the  30th  he 
made  another,  as  follows  : 

R.  Oil  of  Stillingia,  1  oz. 

Oil  of  Lobelia,  2  drs. 
Oil  of  Hemlock,  1  dr. 
Alcohol,  4  oz. 
This  has  been  applied  externally  over  the  throat  and  laryux.    He  then  gave 
one  half  of  the  first  prescription. 

At  this  time  he  introduced  into  the  larynx  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
1  dr.  to  1  oz.  of  water.  This  has  been  applied  from  the  30th  to  the  present 
time  once  a  day .  On  the  26th,  the  first  prescription  was  discontinued,  and 
the  following  one  was  made : 

R.  Podophylin,  grs.  iii. 

Leptandrin,    **    xx. 

Salicien,         "    xv. 

Caulophyllin,  *'    xii.  ' 

Capsicum,      "    xx. 
This  made  into  12  powders.    Give  one  powder  thrice  daily,  as  an  alterative. 
He  is  now  using  the  following : 

Pulverized  Hydrastis,  Apocynin,  Ptelia,  Prunus  Virginiana,  and  Stillingia, 
a  drs.  to  one  pint  of  whisky  ;  dose,  a  table-spoonful  three  times  a  day. 

He  is  now  using  for  an  expectorant,  Tincture  Belladona,  Tincture  Nux  Vo- 
mica, Tincture  Opii  Camphorata,  of  each  1  dr.  %  add  to  it  the  Balsam  of  Life, 
4  oz.  Give  from  1  to  3  drs.  thrioe  daily.  Under  this  treatment  his  strength 
has  improved.  He  has  had  no  vomiting  lately.  Stillingia  and  Iodide  of  potas- 
sium will  produce  sickness,  if  there  is  any  acidity  of  stomach  present.  The 
treatment  he  is  upon  at  present,  is  the  croton  oil  and  tonics. 

Case  x.  Syphilis.  Mr.  W.,  et.^45.  Is  a  case  of  long  standing.  Fif- 
teen years  ago  he  had  an  attack  of  this  disease,  and  was  treated  with  mercury 
and  pronounced  cured ;  and  then  had  to  be  treated  for  mercurial  disease — ^the 
result  of  the  treatment.  He  has  been  under  treatment  more  or  less  ever  since. 
There  is  ulceration  of  the  legs,  and  a  varicose  condition  of  the  large  veins, 
together  with  slight  elephantiasis  of  one  leg,  which  is  twice  as  large  as  the 
other,  and  is  puffy  and  uneven.  He  has  been  saUvated  several  times,  and  baa 
been  treated  by  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  this  city,  and  diMsharged  aa 
incurable. 

The  osseous  system  seems  to  be  affected.  Tlie  vomer,  with  other  bonea  of 
the  nose,  is  sloughing  out.  Theie  is  a  discharge  from  the  frontal  sinus.  Some- 
times the  sinus  discharges  as  much  as  an  ounce  a  day.  He  has  aoxeness  and 
IMkin  in  the  whole  frontal  region.  He  has  sareness  of  the  eyes,  with  a  con- 
stant discharge  of  the  tears;  has  a  heavy,  drowsy  sensation,  and  when  down 
14 
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feels  unable  to  get  up.  He  feel«  a  reluctance  to  e^erciae,  eitiier  pbyaicallj  or 
mentally.  There  is  now  upon  one  leg  a  deep  ulcer,  and  inflammation  of  the 
whole  limb.     When  standing  or  moving  Ihe  leg  swells. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  I  can  cure  him  before  this  course  of  Clinical  Lec- 
tures closes,  and  that,  too,  with  the  following  treatment,  with  such  modifica- 
tions as  may  be  found  necessary  :  He  is  now  using  alterative  piUs,  composed 
of—  Prodopbyllin,  grs.    iii. 

Xanthoxylin,     "      vi. 
Myricin,  "      vi. 

M.  (L  in  pil.     No.  xz. 

S.  one  thrice  daily. 

Jn  addition  to  this,  he  is  using  the  following : 

R.    Syr.  Cordialisy  oz.  vi. 
«     Ginger,       «  iii. 

M.  and  S.  ii  dr.  tbrice  daily. 

On  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  to-day,  I  took  pieces  of  cotton,  rolled  them  in 
dry  caustic,  and  crowded  them  into  the  nares.  This  will  be  continued.  If 
Becessaiy,  I  shall  force  a  solution  of  vegetable  caustic  into  the  frontal  nnus. 
This  may  be  difficult,  yet  it  will  relieve  him. 


AprS  5. 

Case  i.  Dislocation  and  Fracture.  Wallia,  Still  improving  under  tbt 
fame  treatment. 

Case  ii.  Ulceration  of  the  nose.  Ryan.  Has  but  little  ulceration  now ; 
his  previous  treatment  will  be  continued. 

Cass  hi.  Disease  of  hand  and  eye.  Houston.  His  fingers  crack  and 
bleed  some  yet,  though  much  Tmproved.  His  eyes  look  better,  particularly  the 
lower  lids. 

Case  iv.  Scrofula.  Mary  £.  Continue  the  former  treatment,  but  half 
the  quanti^. 

Cabb  v.  Polypus.  Mrs.  M.  Relieved  of  that  fullness,  heaviness,  and  tight- 
ness, about  the  eyes. 

Cask  vi.  Fungus  Hematodes.  John  H.  t  think  he  e(mld  not  enduxe  an 
operation ;  besides,  his  parents  will  not  risk  it. 

Casb  vu.    Operation  for  the  efibcts  of  a  bum.    Child.    No  report 

Cask  viu.  Compound  comminuted  fracture  of  tarsal  bones.  Henry  S. 
EnUiely  healed ;  discharged  cured. 

Ca8£  ix.  Hemoptysis.  Mr.  L.,  printer.  No  more  hemorrhage,  nor  cough. 
Gone  to  work,  and  discharged  as  cured. 

Casb  x.  Cancer.  Mrs.  C.  The  orifice  nearly  healed.  She  is  using  altertr 
tfve  syrup. 

Casb  xi.    Laryngitis.    George  W.    No  particular  change. 

Cass  xii.  Caseous  Tumor.  Keep  it  open  with  caustic  and  cotton.  It  looks 
j/nitj  well  now.  It  nmy  be  well  to  m^e  one  more  application  with  the 
camtic,  and  diea  let  it  h^  up. 
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April   16. 

Casb  I.    Still  improving  under  the  same  treatment. 

Cass  ii.    Frogreanng  finely. 

Casb  ni.    The  scrofulous  taint  is  removed  to  some  extent. 

Case  iv.    Very  much  improved. 

Cass  v.    Cured  and  discharged. 

Case  vi.    Has  no  more  hemorrhage. 

Case  vii.    Not  heard  from. 

Case  viu.    Is  well,  and  discharged.  *' 

Case  ix.    Discharged  cured. 

Case  x.    Well  and  discharged. 

Case  xi»    Still  improves. 

Cass  xii.  There  is  some  discharge  yet,  with  a  secretion  of  penikat 
matter,  but  with  the  prospect  of  a  spsedy  recovery. 

Cass  zu.  The  ulcer  upon  the  leg  is  healed.  Hie  nicer  in  the  nose  is 
iMaling.    Treatment  continued. 

Case  xiv.  BIrs.  J.  Has  cancer  of  the  right  breast  (not  nlcerated)  of  thres 
years  standing.,  I  purpose  to  remove  the  entire  gland.  She  was  putondst 
tke  influence  of  chloroform,  and  the  operation  performed,  removing  all  the 
Integament  with  the  gland.  Treatment :  Apply  cloths  wet  with  cold  water 
frequently.  The  lady  had  no  knowledge  of  the  operation,  and  could  scarcely 
realize  the  fact  that  she  had  been  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  or  that  she  had 
passed  through  that  which  she  had  so  much  desired. 


^m^^ttm 


PART  II.— MISCELLANEOUS  SELECTIONS, 


ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  PNEUMONIA. 


[CdDtinusd  from  page  181.] 

Case  2. — The  second  case  is  that  of  a  lad  named  Afinns,  aged 
17,  a  waiter  at  a  coffee-bouse.  In  his  vocation,  he  is  a  good  deal 
exposed  to  cold,  bat  his  health  has  always  been  very  good.  His 
illness  commenced  on  February  8th,  with  shivering,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, cough,  pain  in  the  right  side,  and  vomiting.  In  this  case, 
the  signs  were  of  the  same  character  as  the  former,  but  were 
situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  right  side.  There  >i^as  similar 
acceleration  of  pulse  and  breathing.  The  percussion  was  dull 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  right  lung  behind,  where,  also,  there 
was  a  total  absence  of  vocal  vibration.  In  other  parts  of  the 
chest  the  breathing  was  pure,  and  the  percussion  rasonaat 
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Let  me  remark  here,  that,  in  watching  cases  of  acute  chest 
disease,  it  is  very  important  to  note  the  frequency  of  the  pulse 
and  respirations,  as  furnishing  one  of  the  most  useful  guides  in 
the  progress  of  the  case ;  when  matters  do  not  go  right,  you  find 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  breathing  increase  from  day  to 
day,  or  remain  stationar}' ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  find  a 
gradual  fall  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  breathing,  you 
may  feel  sure  that  your  patient  is  making  satisfactory  pro- 
gress. 

These  physiological  signs  are  not  inferior  in  importance  to  any 
afibrded  by  the  patient  in  the  course  of  his  malady ;  and  you 
may  even  trust  to  them  alone,  when  they  take  the  favorable 
course,  to  assure  you,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  disease  is 
not  extending  itself,  and  afterwards,  that  the  inflamation  b  being 
resolved. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  second  case  differed  from  that  of  the 
first  in  this :  that,  inasmuch  as,  in  additioin  to  the  dulness  on 
percussion,  the  usual  vibrations  excited  by  the  voice  were  not  felt 
when  the  hand  was  applied  to  the  chest,  there  must  have  been 
fluid  interposed  between  the  lung  and  the  pleura,  to  prevent 
their  propagation  to  the  walls  of  the  chest ;  whence  we  conclu- 
ded, that  a  slight  pleuritic  effusion  accompanied  the  hepatization 
of  the  lung. 

The  progress  of  this  case,  under  the  same  treatment  as  tbat 
applied  to  the  first,  was  equally  satisfactory. 

Thus,  he  came  in  on  the  10th  February,  on  the  third  day  of  the 
disease ;  his  pulse  was  then  118 ;  respirations,  38. 

On  the  11th,  the  pulse  was  128  ;  respirations,  34. 

On  the  12th,  (the  fifth  day  of  the  disease,)  we  found  the  pulse 
still  high,  120 ;  and  the  respirations  40.  There  was,  however,  a 
manifest  improvement  in  the  physical  signs.  The  vocal  vibra- 
tion was  now  to  be  felt,  showing  that  the  pleuritic  effusion  had 
been  absorbed.  Slight  crepitation  began  to  be  audible  near  the 
base. 

On  the  14th,  the  pulse  had  fallen  to  96,  but  the  respirations 
were  still  as  high  as  42. 

On  the  14th,  the  7th  day  of  the  disease,  the  pulse  had  fallen 
still  lower,  and,  what  was  more  important,  the  frequency  of  the 
breathing  was  reduced  to  32 ;  crepitation  was  now  distinctly 
audible  over  the  whole  of  the  disease  1  portion  of  lung. 

On  the  15th,  the  crepitation  had  become  much  larger  and 
moister,  and  a  good  deal  of  vesicular  breathing  was  audible  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  lung;  and  on  the  17th,  (the  10th  day  of 
the  disease,)  all  traees  of -crepitation  had  disappeared,  and  the 
dullness  on  percussion  had  diminished ;  the  pulse  was  78,  and 
re8piratio^s  29. 

Four  days  afterwards,  the  patient  left  the  hospital,  quite  re* 
stored*  to  health. 
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Here,  then,  are  two  cases,  which,  I  think,  you  may  take  as 
examples  of  pneumonia,  or,  more  correctly,  of  pleuro-pneu- 
monia,  of  an  average  amoant  of  severity.  They  were,  oy  no 
means,  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  asthenic  or  typhoid  kind. 
The  first,  indeed,  was  distinctly  sthenic ;  and  the  patient  was  a 
strong,  athletic,  musculeu*  man,  just  such  a  one  as  yon  might  bleed 
toUhoul  much  /lesitation.  The  other  patient  was  not  of  so  vigorous 
a  frame;  but  still,  neither  his  constitution  nor  his  symptoms 
were  such,  as  would  have  justified  our  regarding  the  case  as 
asthenic. 

Yet,  you  will  observe,  that,  in  the  first  case,  the  inflammation 
was  fairly  undergoing  resolution  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  dis- 
ease, and,  on  the  eleventh  day,  the  lung  was  in  its  natural  condi- 
tien ;  on  the  fourteenth  day,  the  patient  was  convalescent.  In 
the  second  case,  resolution  was  fairly  established  likewise  on  the 
seventh  day  of  the  disease,  and  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  treat- 
ment ;  and  pure  breathing  was  audible  on  the  tenth  day.  A 
fortnight,  likewise,  was  sutficient  to  restore  this  patient  to  com- 
plete convalescence.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  both  cases,  the 
resolution  should  have  taken  place  on  the  same  day  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  but  then  it  must  be  noted,  that,  in  both,  the  treatment 
began  on  the  same  day,  namely,  the  third  from  the  seizure. 

^ow,  I  have  brought  these  cases  before  you,  as  good  illustra- 
tions of  the  progress  of  the  disease,  under  a  mode  of  treatment 
which  I  have  found  most  successful  in  a  considerable  number  of 
cases,  both  in  hospital  and  private  practice.  This  mode  of  treat- 
ment differs  very  considerably  from  that  laid  down  by  some  of 
our  best  anthorities,  as  that  which  ought  to  be  pursued  in  pneu- 
monia. I  havfe  described  in  what  that  treatment  consists.  But  I 
am  quite  prepared  to  hear  it  objected,  that  such  a  treatment  is 
really  doing  nothings  but  leaving  the  disease  to  take  its  own  course. 
Well,  if  that  course  be  to  a  recovery  in  a  short  time,  and  at  no 
expense  to  the  powers  of  the  patient,  can  we  adopt  any  plan 
better  suited  to  him  ?  But  I  do  not  admit  that  the  frequent 
application  to  the  che:9t  of  such  counter-irritants  as  mustard  or 
turpentine  (ihree  or  four  times  a  day),  and  large  doses  of  the 
acetate  or  citrate  of  ammonia,  and  occasional  purging,  exercise 
no  influence,  either  upon  the  whole  system  or  upon  the  local 
disorder.  The  drugs  cause,  undoubtedly,  and  especially  when 
the  patient  is  kept  in  bed,  free  sweating,  or  free  diuresis,  and 
often  both ;  and  it  is  quite  consistent  with  all  experience,  that 
frequent  counter-irritation  exercises  a  beneficial  influence  on 
internal  inflammation,  and  relieves  pain.  I  prefer  the  frequent 
application  of  such  stimulants  as  mustard  and  turpentine  to  that 
of  bii.^ters,  as  being  quicker,  and,  on  the  whole,  more  efficacious 
and  4css  weakening. 

Now,  in  the  particular  case  under  consideration,  a  manifest 
check  to  the  advance  of  the  disease  took  place  immediately  after 
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the  treatment  wa$  began,  and  the  signs  of  resolution  followed 
very  speedily,  and  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  curious  fact,  that 
the  resolution  in  both  cases  was  established  on  the  same  day  ot 
the  disease,  the  treatment  having  likewise  commenced  on  the 
same  day  ;  a  fact  which  seems  very  much  to  indicate,  that  the 
treatment  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  early  resolution  oi  the 
inflammation. 

Now,  in  estimating  the  value  of  this  or  that  mode  of  treat- 
ment in  any  given  disease,  we  should  ascertain  what  are  its 
natural  tendencies :  to  recovery  or  to  deftth.  Is  it  a  very  fatal 
disease?  When  recovery  takes  place,  what  is  the  process? 
^When  death  occurs,  what  are  the  immediate  antecedents,  and 
what  are  the  immediate  causes  ? 

These  are  points  upon  clinical  history,  upon  which  our  returns 
are,  as  yet,  far  from  being  complete  or  exact.  The  numerical 
returns  which  we  have  respecting  thb  disease  are  unsatisfae- 
tory,  because,  in  those  returns,  all  cases  of  pneumonia,  whether 
asUienic  or  otherwise,  and  whatever  be  the  quantity  of  lung 
involved  in  the  inflammation,  are  classed  together.  Suppose 
jnou  were  making  inquiry  respecting  the  results  of  treatment  in 
cases  of  burns,  how  little  information  could  you  derive  from 
numerical  returns,  if  the  cases  were  not  classified  according  to 
the  extent  of  surface  involved  in  the  burnl  It  is  just  so  with 
pneumonia ;  we  have  as  yet  no  classified  returns ;  but,  looking 
to  general  experience  and  such  numerical  returns  as  we  have,  it 
may  be  stated,  that,  as  in  burns,  pneumonia  is  fatal  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  pulmonary  surface  involved ;  but  that,  in  the 
cases  where  one-fourth  or  a  less  portion  of  lung  is  inflamed,  it 
has,  on  the  whole,  a  very  decided  tendency  to  recover.  On  Uie 
other  hand,  when  all  one  lung  is  involved,  or  when  a  considera- 
ble extent  of  both  lungs  is  engaged,  the  tendency  is  decidedly  to 
a  fatal  result. 

The  fatality  of  pneumonia,  too,  is  very  much  influenced  by 
the  period  at  which  the  disease  may  have  been  detected,  and 
some  kind  of  medical  treatment  adopted.  Thus,  Grisolle*s 
tables  show  that,  when  cases  were  brought  under  treatment 
within  the  first  three  days,  only  l-13th  died;  but  if  not  brought 
in  before  the  fourth  day,  l-18th  died;  if  on  the  seventh,  l-3d; 
on  the  eighth,  so  large  a  proportion  as  1-2  died.  Age,  likewise, 
exercises  an  important  influence,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  (excluding  infancy,  respecting  which  our  facts  are  of  the 
most  satisfactory  nature),  the  mortality  increases  with  the  age ; 
and  at  the  advanced  periods  of  life,  pneumonia  must  be  regarded 
as  a  very  fatal  disea^^e. 

There  are  those  who  think,  that  when  pneumonia  aflects  the 
apex  of  the  lung,  it  has  a  more  fatal  tendency  than  when  it 
aflects  the  base.  I  myself  lean  very  much  to  this  opinion,  and 
because  (without  reference  to  complication  with  tubercles),  in 
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such  cases,  the  disease  is  generally  of  the  low  or  typhoid  char- 
acter ;  nay,  under  such  circumstances,  the  pneumonia  may  be 
erratic,  and  like  erysipelas,  pass  from  one  to  another  part  of  the 
same  lung. 

It  may,  indeed,  I  think,  be  laid  down,  that  in  all  these  cases, 
the  pneumonia  has  a  fatal  tendency  in  proportion  as  it  tends  ta 
exhaust^  whether  by  its  extent,  or  by  the  vital  powers  of  the  pa« 
tient  too  readily  succumbing,  or  by  the  exposure  to  cold,  or  by 
mental  or  bodily  exertion  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease, 
or  by  some  powerfully  depressing  influence  connected  with  the 
original  exciting  cause  of  the  disease. 

But,  if  you  take  cases  of  pneumonia  occurring  in  persons  in 
the  full  vigor  of  life,  and  not  involving  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  lung,  and  coming  under  treatment  early,  we  may  regard  it  as 
a  disease  of  not  very  ftital  tendency,  but  rather  very  prone  to  get 
well  when  the  vital  powers  of  the  patient  may  not  have  been  too 
much  depressed ;  and  such  cases  will  get  well,  whatever  be  the 
treatment  early  adopted,  provided  no  great  error  has  been  com- 
mitted :  either  in  that  of  stimulating  too  freely,  or  of  reducing 
too  much.  What  we  have  to  do  in  such  cases  is,  to  adopt  the 
treatment  which  favors  the  shortest  convalescence,  and,  in  the 
more  severe  cases,  we  have  to  discover  a  mode  of  treatment 
which  will  promote  the  reparative  process  and  uphold  the  powers 

llie  plan  of  treatment  which  has  been  recommended  bv  some 
of  oar  highest  authorities,  I  need  not  tell  you,  is  that  by  bleeding 
and  tartar  emetic.  You  bleed  early  from  the  arm,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, you  bleed  a  second  or  a  third  time ;  and  if,  under  this  treat- 
ment, resolution  does  not  speedily  take  place,  you  bleed  locally 
by  leeches  or  by  cupping,  and  likewise  give  tartar  emetic  more 
or  less  freely;  to  all  which  counter-irritation  maybe  superadded 
in  the  more  advanced  stages. 

I  have  had  ample  experience  of  this  treatment ;  and,  I  must 
confess,  that  that  experience  has  so  little  satisfied  me  with  it,  thdt 
I  have  for  some  years  ceased  to  adopt  it ;  for,  under  this  treat- 
ment, /  hxxoe  seen  too  many  die;  and,  when  recovery  has  taken 
place,  in  too  many  instances  has  it  been  with  a  tedious^  lengthened 
convalescence.  Indeed,  of  all  the  fatal  cases  which  it  has  fallen 
to  my  lot  to  witness,  the  great  majority  have  been  treated  in  this 
way ;  and,  in  most  of  them,  antiphlogistic  treatment  had  not 
been  carried  to  an  excest^ive  or  unreasonable  extent. 

In  bleeding,  the  difficulty  is  to  determine  how  much  blood  you 
may  safely  take  away.  Upon  this  poiut,  I  think  all  who  view 
the  matter  candidly  must  acknowledge,  that  we  have  no  satisfac* 
tory  rule,  notwithstanding  the  immense  experience  we  have  had 
of  the  practice.  A  loss  of  blood,  which  scarcely  makes  an  im- 
pression on  one  mekn,  will  seriously  reduce  another;  or  a  patient, 
who,  in  former  illness,  has  borne  bleeding  well,  will  suffer  from  it 
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very  much  on  a  subsequent  occasion ;  or  losses  of  blood  which 
were  borne  \^ith  impunity  in  one  epidemic,  are  injurious  in  ano- 
ther. All  these  are  difficulties  against  which  the  greatest  tact  and 
judgment  find  it  difficult  to  contend.  And  although,  in  particular 
cases,  relief  may  be  afforded  to  certain  symptoms  by  a  timely 
bleeding,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  it  exercises  no  real  iriflu" 
ence  in  checking  the  progress  of  the  disease  ;  for,  notwithstanding 
early  bleeding,  the  lung  becomes  fully  hepatised. 

And,  as  far  as  regards  tartar  emetic,  I  have  long  noticed  that 
patients  do  best  when  the  drug  neither  sickens  nor  purges.  On 
this  subject,  I  am  glad  to  fortify  my  own  opinion,  formed  inde- 
pendently, by  those  of  two  such  excellent  authorities  as  the  late 
Dr.  Thomas  Davies  and  Dr.  Watson.  Dr.  Watson,  alluding  to 
Dr.  Davies,  says :  "  He  states,  and  this  is  accordant  with  my  own 
experience  of  the  remedy,  that  the  tartar  emetic  always  acts  best 
when  it  produces  no  effect  except  upon  the  inflammation ;  i.  e,^ 
when  it  does  not  cause  vomiting,  or  purging,  or  a  general  de- 
pression of  the  powers  of  the  system."  When,  indeed,  you  can 
insure  your  patient  against  these  effects  of  the  drug,  it  is  a  very 
safe  and  useful  remedy  in  pneumonia;  but  the  difficulty  is  to 
limit  its  action  in  this  way. 

I  had  asked  myself,  why  does  this  combination  of  tartar  emetic 
and  opium  often  tell  so  favorably  in  pneumonia?  and  the  conclu- 
sion which  I  came  to  was  this :  because  it  tends  very  decidedly 
to  promote  sweating,  and  perhaps  other  excretions  ;  and  I  was 
thus  led  to  try  drugs  of  a  like  tendency,  such  as  the  liquor  ammo- 
nias citratis  or  acetatis,  in  large  and  frequently  repeated  doses, 
which  do  not  exercise  any  depressing  influence  upon  the  patient. 
In  pursuing  this  treatment,  you  must  be  careful  to  give  full  doses, 
(six  or  eight  drachms,)  and  to  repeat  every  three  or  four  hours ; 
and  you  must  diligently  apply,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  or  more 
frequently,  counter-stimulants  over  a  large  extent  of  the  surface 
of  the  chest,  such  as  mustard  or  large  flannels  soaked  in  warm 
spirits  of  turpentine. 

Under  this  treatment,  deaths  from  pneumonia  have  become 
extremely  rare  among  my  cases.  The  fatal  cases  are  those  of 
patients  who  come  in  far  advanced  in  the  disease,  or  in  whom 
the  disease  hets  rapidly  invaded  a  large  surface  of  one  or  both 
lungs ;  but  even  such  cases  often  do  well  under  this  treatment, 
combined  with  support  and  stimulants. 

In  all  the  cases,  I  am  careful  to  give  support  from  the  first,  in 
the  shape  of  animal  broths  in  small  quantities,  and  at  short  in- 
tervals, and  sometimes  a  small  amount  of  stimulus. 

In  the  decidedly  typhoid  cases,  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  the 
free  use  of  stimulants  is  of  essential  service ;  and  it  is  often  of 
immense  advantage  to  give  quinine  freely,  the  special  indication 
for  this  latter  drug  being  profuseness  of  sweating. 
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Pneamonia  often  comes  on  in  connexion  with  rheumatic  fever, 
or  in  a  highly  rheamatic  or  gouty  diathesis.  Such  case^  bear  ill 
the  bleeding  and  tartar  emetic  system,  but  are  particularly  well 
suited  for  this  plan  which  I  now  recommend  to  you,  and  in  them 
it  may  be  freely  used  with  very  great  advantage. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  allude  to  a  very  interesting  point 
which  was  observed  in  both  cases,  viz.,  that  during  the  stage  of 
hepatization,  the  chlorides  had  disappeared  almost  completely 
from  the  urine,  but  returned  to  it  on  the  reappearance  of  large 
crepitation,  and  on  the  resolution  of  the  inflammation.  This 
curious  piece  of  chemical  history  was  first  pointed  out  by  Red- 
tenbucher,  who  records  the  results  of  his  observations  of  it  in 
eighty  cases  in  '*  Hibra's  Zeitschrift  der  K.  K.  Gesellschaft  der 
Aerstc." 

I  forbear  from  any  further  remarks  on  this  subject,  because  my 
friend  Dr.  Beale  is  engaged  in  repeating  the  experiments,  and 
with  other  observations  on  the  chemistry  of  the  sputa  and  of  the 
blood  in  pneumonia,  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  will,  ere  long,  fur- 
nish us  with  some  very  interesting  results.* — Med,  Times  and 
Crazette. 


ON   THE  PREVENTION   OP  SCROFULA  OR  STRUMA. 


BY   DR.   SHAPTER. 


(Bnithwaitel  lUtrcwpeet,  Januaiy  1852.) 

[In  an  essay  upon  this  subject.  Dr.  Shapter  makes  the  follow- 
ing most  judicious  and  valuable  remarks  ij 

There  are  three  points  to  be  particularly  attended  to  in  the 
prevention  of  scrofula.  1.  Where  a  taint  of  the  disease  evi- 
dently exists  in  the  mother,  that  the  state  of  her  health  daring 
the  period  of  utero-gestation  should  be  regarded  with  the  most 
jealous  care.  2.  That  on  the  birth  of  the  child,  if  either  parent 
should  have  strumous  predisposition,  prophylactic  means  must 

*Tbat  I  «m  not  sioraUr  io  feeling  disaatufied  with  the  bleeding  and  tartar  emetic  treat- 
ment in  pneumonia,  I  infer  from  the  fact,  that  this  mode  of  treatment  has  been,  as  I  am 
ioformed,  quite  giyen  np  at  the  great  Clinical  Ho(>pital  at  Vienna.  The  corious  paper  of 
Varreatrapp,  of  Frankfort,  in  "Hcnles  Zeitachrift,"  which  I  did  not  tee  till  long  after 
this  lecture  was  delivered,  indicates  that  that  able  physician  had  no  particular  liking  for  the 
treatment  in  question-  Varrentrapp  adopted  the  treatment  of  pneumonia  by  the  frequent 
inhalation  of  chloroform  in  small  quantity,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  insensi- 
bility. The  most  frequent  immediate  efR-ct  of  the  treatment  was  perspiration,  and  reduction 
In  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  The  reaulta  of  the  treatment  appear  to  have  been  highly 
favorable.  An  able  analysis  of  Varrentrapp's  paper  was  published  in  the  Medical  Times, 
Vol.  XXIV,  1851. 
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be  resorted  to  dariog  the  early  years  of  life.    3.  In  cases  where 
there  is  no  hereditary  predisposition,  but  locality  or  other  external 
agents  appear  the  sources  of  the  disease,  these  must  be  obviated. 
Females  are  not,  for  the  most  part,  sufficiently  impressed  with 
the  influence  exercised  by  their  own  state  of  health,  during  preg- 
nancy, on  the  offspring  they  are  carrying.     This  applies  gene- 
rally ;  but  when  the  system  is  imbued  with  disease,  the  fcBtus 
is  in  a  condition  to  receive  any  morbid  impression  much  more 
easily.     It  would  be  useless  hei:;e  to  lay  down  any  series  of  rules. 
Particular  stress,  however,  may  be  laid  upon  the  necessity  of 
sufficient  clothing,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  avoiding  heated 
rooms  and  late  hours,  and  abstaining  from  an  indulgence  in  a 
full,  stimulating  diet.     On  a  child  being  born  of  strumous  pa- 
rents, every  means  should  be  taken,  as  regards  food,  air,  clothing, 
etc.,  to  strengthen  the  general  health,  and  to  counteract  the  he- 
reditary tendency.    Should  the  father  only  be  imbued  with  the 
strumous  habit,  and  the  mother  in  every  way  a  proper  person  to 
nurse  her  own  ofl^^pring,  the  infant  should,  by  all  means,  derive 
its  nourishment  from  her,  in  preference  to  a  stranger.     If,  how- 
ever, the  mother  be  scrofulous,  a  young  healthy  nurse  should  be 
substituted,  and  for  the  first  six  or  seven  months,  the  infant 
should   be  entirely  nourished  from  the  milk  so  afforded ;  in  the 
succeeding  three  or  four  months,  the  use  of  other  light  and  nu- 
tritious food  should  be  resorted  to,  in  addition  to  that  of  the 
breast. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  the  wet-nurse  should  not  have 
given  suck  to  her  own  child  above  a  few  weeks,  or  rather  days, 
previous  to  the  one  she  is  to  nurse;  and  during  the  whole  period 
of  her  supplying  milk,  she,  as  well  as  the  infant  under  her  charge, 
should  occupy  large  and  airy  rooms,  and  should  take  regular 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  attending  especially  to  the  state  of  the 
digestive  functions.  A  very  common  error  prevails,  that  women, 
during  the  time  they  are  fulfilling  this  function,  should  take  in 
more  nourishment  than  is  their  usual  custom,  and  that  it  should 
be  of  a  more  stimulating  and  heating  nature.  About  the  age  of 
ten  months,  or,  at  the  latest,  twelve,  the  infant  should  be  weaned. 
Nothing  conduces  so  much  to  produce  a  feeble  frame  of  body  as 
protracting  the  period  of  nursing.  The  milk,  after  twelve  months, 
becomes  poor  and  innutritions,  causing  in  the  child  fed  with  it 
flatulence  and  indigestion. 

The  food  at  this  period  should,  in  great  measure,  consist  of 
cow's  milk,  together  with  light  nutritious  matters  taken  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  with  some  very  slight  addition  of  broth.  Dr. 
Paris  strongly  recommends  milk  impregnated  with  the  fatty  mat- 
ter of  mutton  suet.  It  is  prepared  by  inclosing  the  suet  in  a 
mu^^lin  bag,  and  then  simmering  it  with  milk.  Where  it  is  an 
object  to  introduce  much  nutritive  matter  in  a  small  space,  he  is 
not  acquainted  with  a  better  form  of  aliment  (^  On  Diet/  p.  230). 
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Dr.  Camin,  who  has  made  trial  of  it,  fhlly  bears  out  this  recom* 
mendatioDy  and  says  that  it  has  a  near  resemblance  to  goat's 
milk,  but  that  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  more  astringent.  He 
found  it  to  be  very  useful  in  cases  of  scrofulous  marasmus,  when 
almost  every  other  article  of  diet  caused  irritation  of  the  bowels, 
and  passed  through  them  undigested. 

The  clothing  of  infants  is  of  great  importance.  Dr.  Edwards 
has  shown  that  they  neither  have  the  temperature  of  adult  age, 
nor  enjoy  the  power  of  generating  heat  to  the  same  extent.  The 
practical  appUcations  which  result  from  his  obsservations  are  of 
the  highest  importance.  He  says,  with  great  justice,  that  if  the 
attentions  which  children  require  in  climates  and  seasons  little 
favorable  to  the  preservation  of  their  existence  were  generally 
undersstood,  and  put  in  practice,  it  would  considerably  reduce  one 
of  the  most  powerful  sources  of  mortality  affecting  that  age  in 
oar  climate.  (This  doctrine  applies  with  equal,  if  not  tenfold 
force,  with  regard  to  IVinatics  of  every  age. — W.  S.)  Cold  ope- 
rates much  more  generally  than  is  supposed,  and  often  affects  the 
constitution  most  seriously,  even  when  its  effects  are  not  mani- 
fested by  any  immediate  sensations.  They  do  not  feel  the  cold, 
but  they  have  an  uneasiness  or  an  indisposition,  which  arises 
from  it;  their  constitution  becomes  deteriorated  by  passing 
through  the  alternations  of  health  and  disease,  and  they  sink 
under  the  action  of  an  unknown  cause.  It  is  the  more  likely  to 
be  unknown,  because  the  injurious  effects  of  cold  do  not  always 
manifest  themselves  during,  or  immediately  after,  its  application. 
The  changes  are  at  first  insensible ;  they  increase  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  impression,  or  by  its  long  duration  ;  and  the  constitu- 
tion is  altered  without  the  effect  being  suspected."  (Edwards  op. 
cit.  p.  265.)  In  those  countries  where,  from  the  degree  of  cold, 
its  effects  are  more  sensible  than  with  us,  the  necessity  of  guard- 
ing their  children  against  its  influence  is  fully  appreciated.  The 
result  is,  that  in  these  colder  climates,  this  agent  is  a  less  fre- 
quent cause  of  mortality  than  amongst  us.  At  the  same  time 
that  it  is  necessary  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  seasons,  and  to 
guard  against  the  injurious  effects  of  their  climate,  it  is  also  of 
consequence  to  promote  that  state  of  the  system  which  is  favora- 
ble to  the  generation  of  animal  heat,  in  onier  to  compensate  for 
the  abstraction  of  it  by  radiation,  the  temperature  of  our  climate 
always  making  this  a  condition  of  our  existence.  This  is  effected 
by  maintaining  the  organs  of  respiration  and  circulation  in  a 
state  of  vigor.  The  chief  means  w^ich  we  have  of  promoting 
this,  are  exercise  in  the  open  air,  living  in  apartments  where  ven- 
tilation is  good,  and  the  maintaining  a  healthy  condition  of  the 
surface  of  the  biidy :  immersion  in  cold  water  is  useful  to  this 
end. 

The  importance  of  fresh  air  can  not  be  too  strongly  inculcated. 
The  room:s  occupied  by  those  of  a  strumous  tendency  should  be 
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large,  airy,  well  ventilated,  and  not  over-inhabited ;  of  all  things, 
the  child  should  not  be  confined  in  a  cot  or  bed  surrounded  by 
curtains.  The  child  of  a  country  laborer,  with  everything  against 
him,  except  that  he  enjoys  fresh  air,  exhibits  a  vigor  of  health 
and  appearance,  that  is  in  vain  looked  for  in  those  nurtured  in 
the  confined  atmospheres  of  the  nursery.  Fresh  air  gives  tone  to 
the  skin,  vigor  to  the  respiration,  and  conduces  in  great  measure 
to  a  healthy  »tate  of  the  digestive  organs. — Med.  Gazette^  June 
13,  1851, ;>.  1021. 


EXPOSURE  OF  BLEEDING  SURFACES  TO  THE  AIR. 


BY   F.   C.    SKEY,    ESQ.,   F.   E.   8. 


In  cases  of  hemorrhage  from  small  vessels,  there  is,  in  my 
experience,  ^no  agent  at  all  comparable  in  its  power  to  arrest 
bleeding,  like  rest  and  exposure  to  air.  Whether  it  be  the  act  of 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  or  that  the  vessels  are  freed  from 
the  contact  of  parts  around,  I  do  not  know,  but  the  fact  is  un- 
doubted. The  surgeon  who  has  least  fear  of  hemorrhage  loses 
the  least  blood.  A  small  wound  may  be  tortured  by  styptics, 
and  by  compression,  and  by  other  unprofitable  agents,  until  it 
becomes  the  fruitful  source  of  protracted  hemorrhage.  Masses 
of  lint  are  piled  up  in  heaps  upon  the  wound,  pressure  is  main- 
tained till  all  the  parties  concerned  are  exhausted,  but  still  the 
hemorrhage  returns  or  continues,  by  reason  of  the  irritation 
caused  by  the  very  agents  employed^  and  nothing  more. 

Under  these  circumstances,  which  I  have  repeatedly  borne 
witness  to,  all  dressings  should  be  removed;  the  wound  should  be 
opened  and  exposed  to  the  air,  by  its  edges  being  drawn  widely 
asunder,  and  the  bleeding  apparently  encouraged ;  its  surface 
freely  sponged  with  cold  water,  the  coagula  wiped  away,  and, 
in  this  condition,  it  may  be  fearlessly  left  to  bleed.  The  cessa- 
tion of  the  hemorrhage  by  such  means  is  often  immediate.  I 
was  called  up,  at  an  early  hour,  many  years  since,  by  a  medical 
man,  to  consult  with  him  on  a  case  of  hemorrhage  from  a  tonsil, 
which  he  had  removed  in^^he  middle  of  the  previous  day,  from 
the  fauces  of  a  young  lady.  1  directed  him  to  take  her  to  an 
open  window,  on  the  side  of  the  house  from  which  the  wind  blew, 
and  to  require  her  to  keep  her  mouth  wide  open.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  1  learnt  that  the  bleeding,  by  this  simple  expedient,  had 
almost  immediately  ceased.  A  gentleman,  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation, fell  down  and  cut  his  head.     The  wound  bled  freely  from 
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the  secondary  branches  of  the  temporal  artery.  This  hemor- 
rhage continued  from  seven  till  twelve  at  night.  When  I  saw 
him,  his  bed  was  surrounded  by  some  six  persons,  medical  and 
domestic.  The  man  had  a  pile  of  lint,  of  about  three  inches  in 
thickness  on  the  wound,  and  another  layer  was  about  to  be  added 
to  the  mass.  Contrary  almost  to  the  entreaty  of  the  parties  en- 
engaged,  I  removed  the  clotted  and  saturated  lint,  and  roughly 
sponged  the  wound,  which  I  exposed  to  the  air.  The  bleeding 
ceased  within  three  minutes.  On  another  occasion,  I  was  sent 
for  in  the  night  to  the  hospital,  to  assist  in  arresting  the  bleeding 
from  a  large  wound  below  the  axilla,  that  had  been  made  on  the 
previous  day,  by  my  late  colleague,  Mr.  Earle.  Three  house- 
surgeons  were  present,  and  other  persons.  This  man  had  lost  a 
large  quantity  of  blood  by  the  same  ingenious  devices  as  those 

rracticed  in  the  above  cases.  I  proposed  to  remove  the  lint,  and 
was  answered  that  its  removal  would  be  fatal,  such  was  the 
tendency  to  bleed.  I  ordered  the  man's  bed  to  be  carried  to  an 
open  window,  and  removed  every  appendage  from  the  wound. 
A  large  flow  of  blood  followed,  and  then  entirely  ceased.  I  have 
records  of  many  other  similar  cases. — Bril.  and  For,  Med,  Chi- 
rurg.  Review^  April,  1851. 


NEW  REMEDY  FOR  SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS. 


BY   DB,   A.   TURNBtJLL. 


[Dr.  Turnbull  states,  that  observing  short-sighted  persons  par- 
tially close  their  eyelids  when  looking  at  distant  objects,  his  at- 
tention was  directed  to  the  iris,  which,  in  such  cases,  he  found 
generally  much  dilated,  the  contraction  of  the  iris  necessarily 
increasing  the  length  of  vision  by  permitting  the  rays  of  light 
only  to  enter  in  a  straight  line.  He  conceived  that,  if  he  could 
discover  some  remedy  to  effect  this  contraction,  one  cause  of  the 
defect  of  short-sightedness  would  be  overcome.] 

In  the  first  instance,  says  Dr.  Turnbull,  I  applied  the  extract 
of  ginger,  which  was  rubbed  for  five  or  ten  minutes  over  the 
whole  forehead,  with  the  view  of  acting  upon  the  branches  of 
the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  Afterwards  I  substituted  a  concentrated 
tincture  of  ginger,  of  the  strength  of  one  part  of  ginger  to  two 
parts  of  spirits  of  wiiie  decolorized  by  animal  charcoal. 

The  success  of  this  application  was  remarkable:  in  many 
cases  it  had  the  effect  of  doubling  the  length  of  vision.  In  some 
persons,  1  found  the  iris  was  not  much  dilated,  but  very  torpid. 
In  these  cases  I  applied  the  concentrated  tincture  of  pepper. 
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(capsicum  ann.,)  made  of  the  same  strength  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  tincture  of  ginger.  This  1  used,  until  I  observed 
diat  the  iris  had  obtained  a  greater  power  of  contraction  and 
dilatation ;  after  which  I  had  again  recourse  to  the  tincture  of 
ginger.  This  plan  of  treatment  has  been  attended  with  the  most 
signed  success,  and  persons  who  were  extremely  short-sighted 
have  veiy  soon  become  enabled  to  lay  permanently  aside  their 
concave  glasses.  The  best  method,  I  may  observe,  of  testing 
the  improvement  of  the  sight,  during  this  treatment,  is,  not  by 
taking  a  printed  book,  and  holding  it  near,  and  then  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  eyes ;  this  range  of  vision  is  much  too  limited  : 
it  is  better  to  fix  i  the  attention  of  the  patient  upon  some  distant 
object,  such  as  the  brass  key-hole  of  a  door,  and,  by  his  stepping 
some  paces  backwards,  so  as  to  place  himself  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  it,  he  will  soon  discover  the  progress  he  is  making. 
.  So  important  a  discovery  as  this,  will,  I  hope,  be  fairly  tested 
by  the  members  of  our  profession,  who  may  rely  on  the  success 
of  the  treatment  I  have  recommended,  if  it  be  only  judiciously 
and  carefully  carried  out. 

It  is  possible  that  the  advantage  derived  from  the  tincture  as 
above  described  may  be  ascribed  to  the  alkaloid  principle,  nwe- 
riuy  which  is  held  in  solution  in  the  tincture  of  pepper. — Med. 
Gazette,  Nov.  15,  1851. 

Will  the  medical  profession  fairly  test  the  value  of  this  remedy 
in  cases  of  short-sightedness?  or  will  they  denounce  the  remedy, 
notwithstanding  what  Dr.  T.  says  in  it^  favor,  simply  because 
some  ignorant  reformers  use  cayenne  pepper?  We  can  add  our 
humble  testimony  to  that  of  Dr.  TurnbuU  in  favor  of  this  rem- 
edy, in  several  cases  of  short-sightedness.  The  improvement  has 
been  marked  and  decided  in  every  case,  and,  in  several  instances, 
in  young  people,  short-sightedness  has  been  entirely  cured.  In 
people  further  advanced  in  life,  there  is  less  hope  of  a  cure ;  but 
in  them  the  length  of  vision  has  been  very  decidedly  increased. 
With  Dr.  T.  we  earnestly  hope  this  discovery  will  be  fairly  tested 
by  the  profession. — Ed.  Amer,  Jour,  of  Med, 


DR.  BEACH'S  SCHOOL. 


Dr.  Beach's  attempt  to  establish  a  Medical  College  in  Boston 
has  failed.  He  has  since  attempted  a  similar  enterprise  in 
Charlestown,  and  that,  we  understand,  has  failed. 

The  Doctor  professes  (to  use  his  own  language)  to  be  ''  out  of 
patience  with  all  our  Reform  Schools."  He  says,  "they  are  imi- 
tating too  much  the  Allopathic  Colleges." 
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Well,  we  live  in  a  free  coantry,  where  every  man  is  entitled  to 
the  enjoyment  of  his  own  opinion.  If  Dr.  beach  can  give  us  a 
model  School,  and  make  it  succeed,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  be 
ready  to  be  benefited  by  his  example  and  efibrts.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, we  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  varying  essentially  from  the 
position  which  ^e  have  thus  far  preserved;  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, we  are  now  quite  ready  to  say  what  course  we  shall  not 
pursue. 

We  shall  never  take  males  or  females, — as  raw  materials  in  the 
profession, — ^persons  who  have  never  read  a  single  work  on  any 
branch  of  medicine  whatever,  (unless  the  looking  over  of  Beach's 
Midwifery  may  be  regarded  as  an  exception  to  the  remark,)  and 
offer  to  graduate  those  individuals  after  about  two  weeks  spent  in 
attending  Lectures.  This,  to  our  positive  knowledge^  Dr.  Beach 
has  done.  Again,  we  shall  never  announce  in  print,  as  dinicei 
demonstrator  in  the  Medical  College  with  which  we  are  connected, 
a  female  who  never  spent  three  days  in  medical  study  in  her  life, 
aside  from  what  she  has  done  in  connexion  with  attempting  to 
act,  to  some  little  extent,  as  a  midwife  and  nurse ;  nor  shall  we 
set  such  a  person  to  deliver  Lectures  to  students  in  College.  But 
such  a  person  has  been  announced  as  clinical  demonstrator  in 
Dr.  Beach's  School,  and  been  allowed  and  required  to  give  Lec- 
tures to  his  students.  We  might  refer  to  things  of  which  "  it  is 
a  shame  even  to  speak,'*  but  which,  as  we  learn  from  those  who 
positively  know,  Dr.  Beach  has  engaged  in  and  sanctioned  in  his 
School ;  but  we  forbear.     O  tempora  I     O  morps  ! 

We  regret,  as  much  as  any  one,  to  be  constrained  to  name 
matters  of  this  kind ;  and  we  would  not  do  it,  except  to  vindicate 
ourselves  against  the  charge  of  affiliation  with  such  men,  and 
of  indirectly,  at  least,  encouraging  their  measures.  Others  may 
do  as  they  choose ;  but,  for  ourselves,  we  utterly  disclaim  all 
connexion  with  or  approbation  of  such  disgraceful  movements. 
— Worcester  Journal  oj  Medicine. 
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SUCCESSFUL  REMOVAL  OF  A  FOREIGN  BODY  FROM 

THE  KNEE-JOINT. 


BY   J.   WABHINQTON    SMITH,  M.   D. 


Mbssbs.  EnrroES, — The  following  case  presents  so  many  points 
of  interest,  if  not  of  originality,  in  its  history  and  treatment,  that 
I  have  thought  a  record  of  it  worth  preserving — and,  such  as  it 


is,  I  now  place  it  at  your  disnosal. 
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Mr.  R.  M.,  ffit.  22,  a  laborer  on  a  farm,  otherwise  healthy,  con- 
salted  me  in  June,  1851,  in  regard  to  a  difficulty  of  the  right 
knee.  For  some  montlis  previous  something  had  appeared  to 
** catch,"  as  he  termed  it,  in  the  joint  while  using  it,  causing  ex- 
cruciating pain,  followed  by  inflammation,  swelling,  and  weak- 
ness of  the  joint.  The  peculiar  *'  catch''  had  onlj  existed  for  a 
few  months,  but  the  patient  says,  "  the  joint  has  been  a  little 
weak  and  swollen  at  times  ever  since  a '  wrench'  it  received  some 
four  or  five  years  since,  during  a  wrestling  feaU"  Recently  he 
had  perceived  a  '^  loose  body,  something  like  a  bean,"  each  side 
of  the  patella,  and  at  other  points,  which  was  fireely  movable, 
and  would  easily  slip  into  the  joint  At  times  it  was  readily 
detected,  at  others  difficult  or  impossible.  The  knee  was  consid- 
erably enlarged,  as  from  chronic  thickening  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, and  tender  to  the  touch,  in  places. 

Diagnosis.  —  Afler  the  above  history,  and  manipulating  the 
joint,  so  as  to  bring  the  foreign  body  within  reach,  I  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  pronounce  it  a  case  of  loose  cartilage  within  the  joint. 

The  probable  cause,  nature,  course,  usual  treatment,  etc.,  were 
fully  explained,  and  the  patient  dismissed,  with  the  advice  not  to 
think  of  an  operation  for  its  removal,  unless  the  use  and  safety 
of  the  limb  imperatively  required  it ;  and  that  efforts  be  made  to 
"fix"  or  confine  it  outsidey  or  else  to  prevent  its  escape  from 
within  the  joint;  also,  to  consult  older  and  more  experienced 
counsel. 

At  my  request  the  patient  called  occasionally  to  report  his  con- 
dition, and  enable  me  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  case.  After 
a  time  he  acquired  such  dexterity  as  to  bring  the  foreign  body 
outside  of  the  joint  almost  at  pleasure. 

Afler  September,  1851,  he  was  not  able  to  attend  regularly  to 
his  occupation;  and  as  the  joint  was  becoming  more  thickened 
and  stiffened,  from  the  continued  irritation  to  which  it  was  ex- 
posed, efforts  were  made  to  confine  the  cartilage  (as  I  still  sup- 
posed it),  by  pushing  it  far  away  from  the  joint,  in  one  of  the 
synovial  pouches  by  the  side  of  the  patella ;  but  it  was  found, 
upon  repeated  trials,  that  it  could  not  be  retained  in  situ  by  any 
amount  of  pressure  which  could  be  borne,  and  allow  any  motion 
of  the  joint.  Efforts  were  also  made  to  prevent  its  escape  from 
the  joint,  but  with  only  partial  success,  while  the  cause  of  irrita- 
tion was  sure  to  be  at  work. 

There  now  appeared  but  one  other  alternative — the  chance  of 
an  operation — and  which,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  joint,  it  must 
be  confessed  was  not  very  promising.  The  almost  certain  result 
of  the  case  as  it  tvasy  together  with  the  probable  and  possMe  con- 
sequences of  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  offending  body, 
were  again  fully  and  fairly  stated  to  the  patient  and  friends. 
Dr.  Almii*on  Fitch,  of  Delhi,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  pro- 
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feseion  in  thia  section  of  the  state,  who  also  consulted,  and 
coinci  led  fully  in  the  opinion  given. 

Operation. — Early  in  March  last  I  was  requested  to  remove  the 
foreign  body  by  operation.  Having  enjoined  rest,  low  diet,  and 
occasional  purgatives  during  the  ensuing  week,  on  the  iOth 
instant  I  proceeded  to  remove  it ;  Dr.  Fitch  kindly  consenting  to 
be  present,  and  from  whom  I  received  valuable  assistance.  Some 
delay  and  difficulty  were  experienced  in  confining  the  same  in 
the  position  desired,  viz :  upon  the  inner  condyle,  without  occa- 
sioning too  much  motion  of  the  joint.  The  integuments  were 
then  drawn  tensely  forward  (about  one  inch)  over  the  foreign 
body  while  the  same  was  firmly  fixed  by  the  fingers  of  an  assist- 
ant. A  longitudinal  incision,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length, 
was  then  carried  through  the  integuments  directly  upon  the  car- 
tilage (?),  but,  as  it  could  not  readily  be  removed,  a  second  inci- 
sion was  made,  so  as  slightly  to  enlarge  the  first,  when  with  a 
tenaculum  it  was  removed,  with  some^  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
thickened  state  of  the  joint,  and  the  unexpected  hardness  of  the 
supposed  cartilage.  In  form  it  much  resembled  an  almond,  was 
eight  lines  in  length,  six  broad,  and  four  in  thickness.  Its  sub- 
stance was  evidently  osseous  or  calculous;  but  unfortunately 
(and  contrary  to  agreement)  it  passed  out  of  my  possesssion 
before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  sabjecting  it  to  any  chemical  or 
microscopic  tests.  It  was  completely  enveloped  in  healthy  look- 
ing cartilage. 

The  hemorrhage  was  slight,  and  soon  ceased,  when  the  incision 
was  nicely  secured  by  plasters,  a  compress  carefully  adjusted  so 
as  to  securely  close  the  valvular  opening,  and  over  these  a  figure 
of  6  bandage ;  the  whole  being  completed  .by  a  long  splint  to 
outside  of  limb,  secured  by  roller,  except  over  the  knee,  nearly ' 
preventing  all  motion.  Water  was  applied  several  times  a  day, 
and  was  the  only  application.  There  was  a  slight  exudation  of 
•erum,  but  none  of  synovia.  The  diet  was  light  for  a  few  days, 
and  small  occasional  doses  of  pil.  cath.  comp.  and  pulv.  jalap, 
comp.  were  given,  to  procure  the  regular  evacuation  of  the 
bowels.  Union  was  partly  by  first  intention,  and  partly  by  what 
Macartney  calls  the  modelling  process,  i.  e,,  without  suppuration. 
The  coi^e  was  closely  watched,  and  there  was  no  inflammation  at 
any  time. 

After  a  few  days  the  patient  sat  up  part  of  the  time,  but  the 
plasters  and  splints  were  not  dispensed  with  until  the  thirteenth 
day,  when  the  wound  appeared  perfectly  united.  A  compress 
and  figure  8  bandage  were  continued,  and  directions  given  to 
use  and  flex  the  limb  but  slightly  ;  but  from  that  time  he  began 
and  continued  to  go  about.  April  15th  there  was  only  a  slight 
weakness,  and  some  stifi*ness  upon  flexing  to  an  acute  angle.  At 
the  end  of  six  weeks  he  was  attending  to  his  ordinary  occupa- 
tion, and  was  able  to  join,  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  in  *^  the  giddy 
mazes  of  the  dance." 
15 
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Jirmari:^. — The  operation  by  sabcutaneoua  incisioOy  as  pro* 
posed  by  Professor  Syme  and  M.  Goyraud,  was  hardly  practi* 
cable,  owing  to  the  thickened  state  of  the  integuments,  though  it 
would  in  most  cases  greatly  lessen  the  danger  of  inflammation. 
Wounds  penetrating  the  cavities  of  joints,  especially  the  larger, 
have  ever  been  the  dread  of  surgeons,  and  the  commyn  result  an 
opprobrium  to  the  healing  art.  This  case  is  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  importance  of  perfect  rest  (of  the  joint),  and  of  a 
simfie^  but  not  too  antiphlogistic  treatment ;  though  in  regard  to 
the  latter  the  previous  habits  should  be  our  guide.  Here  there 
was  evidently  a  watU  of  action,  though  the  diet  was  '*  light"  for 
only  a  few  days,  but  had  it  been  more  generous,  I  am  satisfied 
complete  union  by  first  intention  would  have  taken  place — ^a 
most  desirable  result  in  wounds  of  joints. 

The  history  of  this  case  may,  and  will  doubtless,  satbfy  some 
minds,  that  a  fragment  of  bone  was  nearly  or  quite  detached  at 
the  time  of  the  injufy  mentioned ;  but  to  my  mind  it  is  not  so 
conclusive.  A  section  of  one  end  of  the  foreign  body  revealed 
a  hard,  friable  substance,  more  resembling  calculus.  But,  was  a 
calculus  ever  completely  enveloped  in  healthy  cartilage  ?  If  so, 
it  is  a  most  remarkable  provision  of  nature  to  ^event  i^juiy  to 
the  joint.  May  not  a  peculiar  abnormal  state  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  from  any  cause,  give  rise  to  an  adventitious  growth 
or  deposit  in  the  synovia  as  well  as  in  other  fluids  of  the  body  ? 
Loose  cartilages  and  calculous  concretions  are  not  very  usual, 
bat  I  do  not  recolloct  any  account  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  cavity 
of  a  joint,  similar  to  the  present. 

The  patient  consulted  different  surgeons,  to  whom  he  stated 
the  symptoms  and  diagnosis ;  but  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  none 
of  them,  at  the  time,  detected  the  foreign  body  (though  part  were 
satisfied  of  its  existence),  and  at  one  time,  believing  it  a  case  of 
chronic  synovitis,  counter-irritants,  and  ung.  iod.  comp.  were 
freely  applied,  to  procure  absorption  ! 


CASE   OF  CONCEPTION    BEFORE   THE  APPEARANCE 

OF  THE   MENSES. 


BY   WM.  T.  TAYLOR,  If.  D. 


To  the  Editors  of  tho  Medical  lUaminer. 

Gemtlemsk, — The  general  experience  of  the  medical  world  has 
established  it  as  a  physiological  fact,  that  conception  can  not 
take  place  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  menses.  But  there 
are  instances  of  females  becoming  mothersi  who  have  never 
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menatraated ;  tbey,  however,  mittt  have  eonoeived  jast  at  the 
tiiiie  when  the  catemenia  were  about  to  be  established,  whiek 
aftsr  parturition  and  suckling  probably  occurred  regulariy. 

The  following  case,  which  I  have  met  with,  seems  to  be  ail 
anomaly  in  the  annals  of  midwifery : 

During  the  month  of  June,  1851, 1  was  requested  to  visit  Han-^ 
nah  B.,  a  mulatto^  who  was  pregnant  with  an  illegitimate  child. 
Was  much  surprised  at  finding  my  patient  herself  was  a  mere 
child  in  appearance  and  manner.  She  was  thirteen  years  of  age 
OB  the  3d  of  the  previous  Febmarj^  and,  though  she  had  never 
menstruated,  was,  when  I  saw  her,  in  the  eighth  month  of  gesti^ 
tion.  Her  general  comdition  was  plethoric;  her  breasts  weU 
developed,  and  the  areola  quite  dark. 

On  ttie  13th  of  August  she  was  taken  in  labor,  but  in  conse 
^piance  of  a  prolapse  of  the  funis  umbilicalis,  which  could  not  be 
replaced,  I  delivered  her  of  a  still-bom  child,  of  the  usual  size, 
ana  perfectly  formed.  The  lochia  continued  for  a  few  days,  and 
eke  passed  through  the  accustomed  period  after  delivery  very 
finveraUy. 

It  18  now  one  year  since,  and  her  menses  have  not  yet  made 
their  appearance,  nor  has  there  been  any  vicarious  discharge; 
her  health  during  the  whole  time  remaining  perfect. 

Never  having  read  of  a  case  of  the  kind,  I  have  sent  it  to  you 
for  publication,  should  you  think  it  of  sufficient  interest. 

I^LADBLpmA,  August  19th,  1853. 


ICE  AS  A  LOCAL  ANiESTHETIC. 


BT   W.   A.   BBBBV,   M.  D. 


To  th»  BdJIon  of  tho  Modieal  KKsateer. 

Messrs.  EnrroRS, — I  propose  to  make  known  to  the  many 
readers  of  your  valuable  Journal  the  application  of  a  new  local 
anaesthetic  agent,  which  probably  is  not  familiar  to  a  large  ma- 
jority of  them.  This  agent  is  applicable  to  but  a  very  limited 
part  of  the  frame,  but  its  efficiency  is  such  as  to  cause  its  use  in 
all  like  cases.  I  refer  to  the  local  aneesthetic  effect  of  ice  in  the 
removal  of  the  nails  of  the  toes  or  fingers.  This  most  painful 
operation  is  disarmed  of  all  its  terrors  by  this  simple  means,  and 
the  patient  witnesses  it  with  as  much  composure  as  the  operator. 
The  agent  was  first  made  use  of  in  the  wards  of  M •  velpeau, 
during  the  past  summer,  in  Paris,  by  one  of  his  internes,  and 
afterwards  successfully  applied  by  himself  in  a  number  of 
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The  ice  is  powdered  finely  and  mixed  with  a  Bufficient  quantity 
of  salt ;  next  enveloped  in  a  thin  cloth,  and  the  two  phalanges  of 
the  great  toe  or  thumb  enveloped  in  it ;  the  application  should 
not  be  continued  over  five  or  six  minutes,  this  time  being  sufii- 
cient  to  produce  the  most  perfect  anaBsthesia.  M.  Velpeau  pro- 
ceeds with  the  operation  in  the  following  manner:  Immediately 
npon  removing  the  ice,  the  nail  is  divided  in  its  length  with  a 
common  sized  bistoury  from  its  free  extremity  to  the  root,  then 
seizing  each  half  successively  with  a  strong  forceps,  it  is  removed 
with  a  moderate  jerk.  The  frequent  necessity  for  the  perform* 
ance  of  this  operation,  and  the  great  pain  attending  it  when 
removed  under  other  circumstances,  is  sufficient  to  cause  its  uni* 
versal  application  by  the  profession.  M.  Velpeau  directs  the 
application  of  compresses  of  cold  water  to  the  part  during  the 
first  twenty-four  hours ;  and  the  simple  cerate  dressing  for  a  few 
davs  is  all  that  is  required. 

ft  may  be  otgected  that  the  reaction  under  the  application  is 
such  as  to  prevent  its  use :  I  will  simply  say,  that  of  the  six 
patients  that  I  saw  operated  upon  by  M.  Velpeau,  no  such  aoci- 
dent  occurred  to  any  one  of  them :  and  to  the  one  case  in  which 
we  applied  it  but  a  few  days  since  (and  which  has  suggested  this 
communication),  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  agent  is  free 
fipom  any  unhappy  results. 

The  simplicity  and  efficacy  of  this  minor  piece  of  surgery,  and 
the  so  frequent  necessity  of  some  surgical  interference  in  these 
cases,  has  induced  me  to  send  you  this  conmiunication. 


»  » 


CASE  OF  CHRONIC  CARDITIS. 


BT  a  D.  BRADWAT^  M.  D. 


The  following  very  interesting  case  of  structural  disease  of  the 
heart  came  under  my  notice  the  past  month.  As  there  were  many 
things  connected  with  it  which  may  prove  of  interest  to  the  stu- 
dent and  practitioner  of  medicine,  I  have  thought  proper  to  ofier 
it  for  insertion  in  the  Journal. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Stone,  aged  57,  of  a  strong,  muscular  form,  and  a 
sanguine-nervous*  temperament,  was  attacked,  about  the  middle 
of  i  lovember,  with  symptoms  of  acute  pneumonia,  accompanied 
with  great  nervous  prostration.    There  was  acute  pain  about  the 

*  The  tempemment  I  judged  to  b«  rather  what  has  been  called  the  wuntaUmoHve,  or 
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niperior  portion  of  the  left  lung:,  which  extended  to  the  left  shoul- 
der, making  it  at  times  very  difficult  for  him  to  use  his  arm.  For 
about  ten  years  he  had  been  troubled  at  times  with  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  rheumatism  in  this  same  shoulder.  This  had  followed 
an  attack  o(  carditis  (inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  heart)| 
for  which  he  was  treated  by  a  physician  in  Brooklyn.  Local  ap- 
plications generally  removed  the  pain  in  the  shoulder  in  a  short 
time. 

The  symptoms  accompanying  this  attack  were  difficulty  of 
breathing,  pulse  quick  and  intermitting,  tongue  slightly  coated, 
slight  cough,  expectoration  somewhat  streaked  with  blood,  urino 
scanty  and  high-colored,  countenance  pale  and  anxious,  and  great 
restlotfsnes,  with  at  times  a  good  deal  of  nausea.  These,  under 
the  treatment  of  Dr.  Cator,  an  eminent  Hommopathic  physician 
of  this  city,  soon  subsided,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  almost 
entirely  di;Mppeared.  Yet,  although  the  symptoms  had  disap* 
peared,  still  the  system  did  not  recover  its  wonted  energy ;  ftMr 
distressing  dyspnoea  followed  the  slightest  exertion,  and  the  par 
tient's  limbs  were  so  weak  that  they  could  hardly  sustain  the 
weight  of  his  own  body. 

This  state  of  things  continued  for  about  ten  days,  when,  with- 
out any  apparent  cause,  the  symptoms  returned,  accompanied 
with  severe  pain  in  the  cardiac  region.  Although  in  this  last  at- 
tack there  was  not  the  same  difficulty  of  breathing,  neither  were 
the  febrile  symptoms  as  marked  an  in  the  former,  still,  upon  the 
patient's  lying  in  any  one  position  for  a  length  of  time,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  he  *^  would  be  nearly  suffocated  for  the  want  of 
breath,  nnd  it  seemed  as  if  his  heart  had  almost  stopped  beat- 
ing." These  spells  were  more  frequent  when  he  lay  on  his  left 
side  or  back ;  they  would  last  for  about  two  minutes,  and  were 
relieved  by  raising  him  to  an  upright  position.  During  these 
distressing  turns  he  would  perspire  profusely,  although  there  wat 
great  coldness  of  the  extremities  and  surface  generally.  At  times 
there  was  great  thirst.  The  bowels  were  regular,  secretion  of 
urine  not  very  abundant,  respiration  at  times  short  and  hurried, 
and  then  again  full  and  deep,  appetite  variable,  voice  strong  ae 
in  health.  These  symptom:!,  with  gradual  wasting  of  strength, 
continut^d  with  slight  intermission  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
on  the  forty-fourth  day  from  the  flrst  attack. 

The  afternoon  preceding  the  patient's  decease,  he  suffered 
very  much  from  a  severe  pain  in  the  left  lower  limb,  extending 
from  the  knee  downward,  and  Anally  located  in  the  heel.  For 
eight  hours  preceding  his  death  there  was  no  pulsation  at  the 
wrir^t. 

A  good  deal  of  anxiety  being  felt  by  his  friends  to  know  the 
real  cause  of  his  death — some  supposing  the  case  to  be  one  of 
congestion  of  the  lung^,  while  others  called  it  disease  of  the 
heart — at  the  request  of  the  friends,  I  concluded  to  perform  a 
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foti  mortem  examination,  which  I  did  the  day  after  bis  deaths  in 
the  presence  of  Dr.  L.  D.  Stone,  of  Auburn,  and  Ptofeeson  Ren- 
ben  and  Calkins,  of  Syracuse  Medical  College. 

AuTOFsr :  Ttoenty  hours  after  death, — On  opening  the  thorax  the 
heart  and  lungs  presented  no  very  unusual  appearance. 

Right  Lung. — On  examination  I  found  no  appearance  of  dis^ 
ease  except  a  few  tubercles ;  no  congestion.  On  raising  the  lung, 
a  large  quantity  of  water  was  found  in  the  cavity,  of  which  I  re* 
moved  about  three  pints. 

Left  Lung. — ^Lower  and  posterior  portion  very  much  congested. 
On  radcing  an  incision  into  this  portion,  a  bloody,  frothy  serum 
escaped.  Less  serum  in  the  pleural  cavity.  The  condition  of 
the  large  vessels  about  the  heart  was  not  examined. 

The  Heart. — ^This  oiigan  was  of  uncommon  size,  and  the  left 
side  evidently  hypertrophied.  Its  1>lood- vessels  were  engorged, 
and  much  of  the  surface  quite  dark-colored.  Before  cutting  into 
the  heart,  a  manifest  hfulging  of  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle, 
near  the  apex,  was  perceived,  and  this  portion  was  unueually 
hard  to  the  feel.  The  right  cavities  of  the  organ  being  opened, 
no  traces  of  disease  were  discovered.  On  making  an  incision 
into  the  left  ventricle,  conunencing  at  the  superior  portion  and 
earrying  it  downward  to  the  apex,  the  structure  of  the  parts  near 
the  base  was  found  to  be  nearly  in  a  natural  state.  Towards 
Ibe  apex  two  different  conditions  presented  themselves.  The 
external  thin  layer  of  the  muscular  structure,  corresponding  with 
the  bulging  already  noticed,  was  replaced  by  a  firm  cartilaginous 
growth.  The  internal,  and  much  thicker  portion,  was  complMy 
eofitned^  and  tore  readily  under  the  fingers.  Throughout  diis 
portion  small  abscesses  were  found,  apparently  in  various  stages, 
and  giving  it  almost  a  honey-comb  appearance.  Upon  the 
internal  surface  of  the  ventricle,  and  particularly  towards  its 
'Upper  portion,  quite  a  number  of  small,  colorless  masses,  evi* 
dently  coagula  (clots)  of  fibrin,  were,  as  is  often  the  case,  seen 
adhering  to  the  walls  of  that  cavity.  These  did  not  seem  to  be 
organized.  They  appeared  to  be  firmly  attached  to  the  muscular 
structure,  and  the  only  thing  peculiar  about  them,  was  that,  on 
introducing  the  point  of  the  scalpel  under  them,  they  cleaved 
off  perfectly,  and  with  more  or  less  readiness,  showing  a  softened 
and  discolored  state  of  the  parts  under  them,  and  in  some  cases 
4  slight  degree  of  suppuration.  It  was  plain  that  inflammation  ' 
and  its  consequences  had  loosed  their  original  hold  on  the  walls 
of  the  ventricle,  some  of  those  consequences  still  showing  them- 
selves under  the  deposits.  The  valves  of  the  heart  were  healthy 
in  appearance,  excepting  the  mitral  valvcy  the  tendinous  cords  of 
which  were  somewhat  thickened  at  one  or  two  points,  probably 
Iqr  organized  deposit. 

Syeacuse,  January  28,  1853. 
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PART  III.— EDITORIAL. 


The  Febb  School  MoTsiinT  avb  ths  Wdecxstbs  Joueval  or  Ksiir- 
CIVS. — For  Dr.  C.  Newton,  the  editor  of  the  Worcester  Journal  of  Medidae, 
we  have  heretofore  entertaiDed  a  high  respect.  His  course  as  an  editor  has 
been  dignified,  prudent,  snd  modest — evidently  aiming  at  the  elevation  of 
■ledical  reform,  in  an  honorable  manner,  and  disposed  to  speak  caadidlj,  bnt 
plainly,  upon  the  various  subjects  that  interest  the  profession.  We  shoidd 
greatly  regret  to  lose  any  portion  of  our  respect  for  our  valuable  colaborer  in 
reform,  aad  we  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  inviting  him  to  reflect  whether  hi| 
recent  editorial  course  may  not  require  a  slight  modification,  to  coincide  with 
tite  highest  ideas  of  frankness,  liberality,  and  justice.  During  the  past  winter, 
he  publisbed,  editorially,  some  strictures  upon  the  course  of  the  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal Institute,  in  reducing  tlie  expenses  of  education,  and  charged  upon  the 
large  cUss  which  we  had  assembled,  a  general  inclination  to  indoimoe  and 
raiodfitm.  This  unwarranted  remark  be  professed  to  base  upon  information 
teeeived  from  some  one  in  the  West ;  and  we  were  disposed,  therefore,  to 
charge  be  criminality  of  Uiis  libel,  no^  upon  the  editor,  but  upon  his  malicloos 
Gorrespcndent.  Of  course,  we  presumed  that  the  editor  would  be  happy  to 
make  tie  amende  honorable,  whenever  informed  of  his  error. 

The  talnmny  in  question  having  attracted  the  notice  of  the  class,  they  held 
a  meetng,  passed  resolutions,  appointed  a  committee,  and  drafted  and  adopted 
a  comnunication,  to  be  published  in  the  Worcester  Journal,  to  counteract  thin 
report^ — of  which  we  had  taken  no  notice  in  the  Eclectic  Journal,  because  we 
relied  upon  Dr.  Newton  to  correct  his  own  misstatements.  In  this  we  have 
been  dsappointed.  Dr.  Newton  has  declined  publishing  the  letter  (for  which 
we  &Ma  see  no  suflicient  reason),  and  thus  left  his  original  calumny  undis- 
torled.  He  regrets  it  if  he  has  done  any  injury  to  the  school,  but  he  utters 
notone  word  of  apology  or  correction  to  the  medical  class,  whom  he  assailed, 
and  through  whom  he  assailed  the  school.  We  therefore  feel  bound  to  pub* 
lishin  this  number  the  letter  in  question,  from  the  committee  of  the  class, 
whbh  so  satisfactorily  repels  the  calumny.  * 

7he  letter  is  indeed  worth  publishing  on  its  own  account,  for  it  is  a  well 
watten  production  ;  and  the  ability  which  it  evinces  will  no  doubt  tell  with 
tff^ct  in  any  future  contest  in  behalf  of  medical  reform.  We  do  not  know  to 
whom  of  the  class  the  credit  of  this  production  is  due,  though  we  know  a 
aamber  who  write  with  clearness  and  force.    (See  page  201). 

We  trust  Dr.  N.  will  see  the  propriety,  if  he  persisto  in  his  refusal  to  pub* 
li  ah  the  letter,  of  at  least  correcting  or  withdrawing  his  accusation  against  the 
class.  The  class,  however,  were  assailed  merely  for  the  purpose  of  dlscrodit* 
tug  the  free-school  syetom,  and  establishing  the  opinion  among  medical  stn- 


dents,  that  none  would  be  attracted  to  attend  under  our  present  syBtem  but 
young  men  of  an  inferior  character.  Justice  requires  that  Dr.  N.  shoukl  with- 
draw the  imputation.  As  to  the  Institute,  Dr.  N.»  while  declaring  that  he 
wishes  its  prosperity,  repeats  in  his  April  number  his  previous  attempt  to  pro* 
duce  the  impression,  that  any  Faculty  laboring  without  adequate  compensa- 
tion, under  the  free-school  system,  must  necessarily  be  composed  of  infeiior 
men  ;  thus  plainly  intimating  that  those  who  resort  to  Worcester,  will  find  a 
very  superior  class  of  students,  as  well  as  a  superior  class  of  professors,— in 
both  of  which,  according  to  his  insinuations,  the  £.  U.  Institute  of  Cincinnati 
must  be  deficient.    The  following  quotation  embraces  his  leading  ideas : 

''To  us  it  seems  worse  than  idle,  to  talk  about  the  necessity  of  benevolence 
exercised  on  the  part  of  medical  teachers, — of  their  not  being  governed  by 
mercenary  motives,  etc.,  etc.  Tell  the  practicing  physician,  Uie  iawyer,  the 
laboring  man^-^the  man  of  any  occupation,  that  he  ought  to  be  more  liberal- 
minded  than  to  require  pay  for  his  services ; — he  must  rise  above  all  pecuniary 
considerations,  and  be  actuated  by  nobler  motives.  How  effective  vould  such 
•  logic  generally  prove,  to  men  who  are  not  spiritual  enough  to  li^e  on  air? 
Especially,  when  a  man  has  spent  years  of  time,  and  his  pecuniarr  aU  to  get 
himself  qualified  to  be  an  interesting  teacher,  how  grateful  it  muk  be  to  be 
told,  that  any  desire,  on  his  part,  for  compensation  for  his  services  iagrovelliag 
and  unbecoming.  He  must  rise  higher  in  the  exercise  of  good-wll  to  men  ! 
All  we  have  to  say  is,  Away  with  such  childish  folly  ; — it  can  neve*  take  root 
In  sensible  minds.  If  young  and  imperfectly  qualified  men,  possesing  other 
means  of  living,  have  so  anxious  a  aesire  to  be  di»bbed  with  the  tite  of  Prth 
fcsvor,  as  to  be  willing  to  labor  for  the  honor  of  fiUing  a  Profeuor^s  datr,  they 
may  do  ^o  ;  but,  for  ourselves,  we  freely  own,  we  choose  to  show  in  some 
other  way,  what  little  benevolence  we  are  capable  of  exercising.  \hen  we 
have  no  longer  the  hope  of  a  tolerable  compeLsation  for  our  em)rt8,we  shall 
cease  to  teach.    That  is  all.^ 

As  to  the  proposition,  that  a  desire  for  compensation  in  a  medical  tcicher  is 
grovelling  and  unbecoming,  we  can  only  say  that  we  have  never  so  tbught  or 
believed.  On  the  contrary,  every  man  is  entitled  to  a  fair  reward  for  hs  labor; 
and  certainly,  well  educated  teaahers  of  medical  reform  are  justly  eititled  to 
liberal  salaries,  and  we  wish  they  sou  Id  get  them.  But  can  any  one  pant  to  a 
single  instance  in  which  a  collegiate  teacher  of  American  Medical  Reftrii  baa 
ever  been  liberally  or  even  fairly  compensated  for  his  labor  \  Is  it  posiible 
in  the  nature  of  things,  for  those  who  belong  to  a  rebel  army  to  enjoy  tb  fat 
salaries  of  the  royal  troops  ?  And  must  we  not,  if  we  profess  to  be  r  foraers, 
expect  to  struggle  with  hardship,  to  encounter  poverty  and  discredit,  and  Uto 
the  goldq^  fruits  of  our  labors  to  be  reaped  by  posterity  1  If  under  sue]  cir- 
cumstances, some  of  the  officers  of  the  army  of  freedom  have  volun%ri]y 
reduced  their  salaries,  in  order  to  diminish  the  embarrassments  of  the  cajse, 
and  enable  them  to  increase  the  number  of  enliRtments,  what  true  frienl  cf 
reform  could  object  to  their  disinterested  action  ?  If  they  are  able  to  bear  tb 
loES,  they  certainly  are  entitled  to  pursue  their  own  course,  and  to  receiv 
•otoe  thanka  for  the  sacrifice.  But  if  there  be  a  few  other  officers  who  cai 
not  participate  in  the  movement,  and  who  declare  that  they  must  have  com 
fortable  salaries  in  order  to  live,  they  have  certainly  the  right  to  pursue  thei 
own  course,  and  we  do  not  object  to  their  judging  for  themselvea.    If  w 
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wer«  positively  unable  to  do  m  we  have  doae^  or  to  eoatiaue  oqr  coane,  we 
certainly  should  not  have  attempted  it. 

But  we  consider  all  declamation  or  grumbling  about  the  necessity  of  pay  for 
prorassors'  services,  exceedingly  inappropriate,  since  it  is  based  upon  an  im« 
practicable  theory.  Medical  Reform  will  not  and  can  not  pay  at  present  a  fair 
price  for  the  intellectual  labor  which  it  needs ;  and  unless  the  cause  of  medi- 
cal reform  can  be  sustained  by  men  who  are  able  and  willing  to  labor  without 
adequate  compensation,  it  must  languish,  and  progress  in  a  tedious  and  unsat- 
isfactory manner.  The  system  of  high  charges,  which  Dr.  N.  advocates,  to 
raise  adequate  salaries,  is,  in  a  purely  commercial  point  of  view,  an  impracti- 
cable folly.  Teachers  of  medical  reform  have  heretofore  demanded  the  high- 
est fees  that  they  could  possibly  obtain,  yet  they  have  universally  failed  to 
procure  a  respectable  compensation  for  their  labor.  What  motive,  then,  had 
they  to  labor  for  reform  1  not  a  commercial  motive,  for  the  business  did  not 
pay.  The  motive  was,  the  reform  of  the  profession — ^the  good  of  mankind ; — 
that  was  a  practicable  object.  Why  not,  then,  pursue  our  main  object,  pro- 
fessional reform,  and  abandon  the  old  impracticable  idea  of  making  their 
professional  reform  a  pecuniary  speculation — ^an  idea  which  has  proved  itself 
entirely  impracticable  for  twenty  years  past,  and  will  continue  impracticable 
perhaps  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  to  come. 

Where  is  the  wisdom  or  practical  sagacity  of  those  gentlemen  who  advocate 
high  chargesi  Are  they  not  violating  the  principles  of  common  sense,  in 
attempting  to  make  an  incipient  enterprise  profitable  from  the  start?  Does 
the  man  who  expects  to  raise  a  blooded  horse  of  a  superior  character,  insist  that 
the  colt  shall  earn  his  food  by  ploughing,  from  the  day  that  he  is  bom?  Does 
the  publisher  of  a  daily  newspaper  insist  that  the  business  shall  pay  a  living 
profit  from  the  day  it  is  first  started?  On  the  contrary,  does  he  not  expect  to 
■ink  a  large  sum,  from  a  thousand  to  five  thousand,  and  even  ten  thousand 
dollars,  in  the  establishment  of  his  paper?  Does  he  not  expect  to  struggle  for 
years,  with  an  inadequate  return  for  his  capital,  before  he  enjoys  the  profit  and 
independence  which  he  expects!  Does  the  man  who  attempts  to  establish  a 
farm  in  the  wilderness,  surrounded  by  wild  beasts  and  savages,  insist  that  him- 
self, bis  family,  and  laborers,  shall  all  have  as  comfortable  accommodation,  and 
ae  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  during  the  first  yesrs  of  his  settlement,  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  enjoy  when  he  lived  among  friends  in  the  older  seltiements? 

In  all  these  cases,  men  of  common  sense  expect  to  make  heavy  sacrifices  at 
the  commencement  of  any  important  enterprise,  and  to  continue  these  sacri- 
fice* for  years,  if  necessary,  until  the  enterprise  has  attained  that  maturity 
which  will  render  it  profita^  le  and  pleasant.  Medical  reform  in  America,  has 
not  yet  attained  that  maturity.  Its  leaders  had  not,  until  the  recent  free  school 
movement  in  Cincinnati,  adopted  that  bold  and  liberal  policy,  by  which  all 
heavy  undertakings  must  be  sustained  at  their  origin.  The  industrial  pursuits, 
the  infant  manufactures  of  our  country,  require  to  be  sustained,  not  only  by  a 
large  outlay  of  capital,  guided  by  skill,  enterprise,  and  energy,  but  to  be  pro- 
tected in  their  infancy,  by  a  tariff  to  prevent  foreign  competitiop.  Medic* 
reform  has  no  such  tariff  in  its  favor ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  very  heav 
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taiiff«of  blgotiy  tod  4ogiMAiMB  operatiiigf  agdait  all  its  morementB,  and  in 
favor  of  Hunkerism.  It  is  therefore  doubly  necessny  that  its  leaders  should 
have  Bone  degree  of  boldness,  perseverance,  and  self-sacrtfioe.  And  if  tiiere 
are  any  who  insist  that  their  means  are  too  limited  to  make  any  sacrifice  at 
present,  we  can  only  say,  that  if  they  wUl  wait  for  ten  or  fifteen  yean,  until 
tefonn  has  gained  a  triumphant  position  tfaroughoat  the  coantiy,  vnder  the 
gnidance  of  our  present  policy,  they  will  then,  perhaps,  find  that  sacrifice  is  not 
necessary,  either  in  a  moral  or  pecuaiaiy  sense,  and  that  reform  has  become 
capable  of  honoring  and  rewarding  her  faithfol  champions.  When  we  have 
five,  ten,  or  twenty  thousand  physicians,  of  honorable  standing,  and  prosperous 
eireumstances,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  reform,  they  will  not  ftdl  to  demand  and 
adequately  reward  teachers  of  established  reputation. 

Most  assuredly,  teachers  should  be  well  paid  ;  and  if  a  teacher  has  no  other 
motive  than  the  reception  of  his  pay,  he  should  teach  the  fashionable  and 
popular  doctrines.  But  if  he  has  higher  aims,  and  desires  to  reform  his  hearers, 
as  well  as  to  receive  their  money,  he  should  not  sacri^ce  or  injure  bis  reforma- 
tory purpose  by  being  too  eager  for  his  salary,  but  should  first  give  his  principal 
attention  to  the  reform,  without  expecting  a  handsome  salary,  until  his  congre- 
gation is  sufilciently  large  and  wealthy  to  place  him  on  an  equality  with  his 
orthodox  neighbors.  And  if  that  result  cannot  be  attained  during  his  own  liib- 
time,  by  ten  or  twenty  years  of  selfHsacrifice,  its  attainment  would  be  still 
farther  postponed,  if  he  should  make  immediate  compensation  the  great  end 
and  object  of  his  labors. 

In  making  these  remarks  as  to  ultimate  compensation  for  reformers,  by  por- 
swng  a  course  of  liberality  at  present,  we  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  it  will 
ever  be  desirable  to  return  to  the  old  standard  of  charges,  or  to  abandon  our 
liberal  policy.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  cheap  education  is  the  ten- 
dency of  the  age,  and  in  this  respect,  Eclectic  reformM's  should  be  in  the  ad- 
vance. The  fees  of  medical  schools  might  be  raised  a  trifle^  or  stand  as  we 
have  placed  the  fees  of  the  Institute ;  but  a  liberal  subscription  among  the 
friends  of  reform,  by  properly  endowing  the  Institute,  would  relieve  it  from  all 
expense,  and  give  it  additional  attractions,  while  the  great  increase  of  numbers 
to  be  hereafter  anticipated,  would  render  even  a  moderate  fee  sufficiently  re- 
munerative. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  professional  labor  should  be  as  well  repaid 
in  money,  as  the  same  amount  of  talent  should  be  paid  in  pecuniary  enterprises. 
The  honor  of  a  high  position,  and  the  pleasure  which  every  mind  experiences  in 
the  propagation  of  great  truths,  make  an  important  part  of  the  compensation 
of  a  teacher. 

Whether  the  free  school  system  will  realize  all  our  anticipations,  remains  to 
be  seen.  It  is  certainly  progressing  satisfactorily  at  present  It  has  not  de 
terred  or  discouraged  any  gentleman  of  talent,  from  accepting  or  seeking  a 
place  in  the  Institute.  It  has  not  repelled  any  students  from  our  halls,  and 
while  it  has  increased  our  annual  matriculations  about  fifty  per  cent.,  notwith- 
standing several  disadvantageous  circumstances,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  will  be  the  most  successful  movement  for  the  promotioa  of  medical 
reform,  which  has  yet  been  made. 
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Asd  k  airt  not  be  foifolleB,  that  wo  are  Mag  modh  for  ihe  ffnUf 
difiiMtoB  ttf  medical  knowMgOi  and  nmch  to  diminish  the  weight  of  the  bardeiH 
•f  life,  opoB  a  ciaashy  whom  they  are  most  seveiely  felt  Youeg  men  withoal 
■ftai»a»  Btmggling  for  an  edncation»  are  certunly  entitled  to  our  heartiest  syoH 
pathiee.  A  slight  addition  to  their  pecuniary  diifieullies,  will  often  be  suffieient 
to  repel  them  entirely  from  a  professional  career,  in  whidi  they  might  have  been 
pnbUe  benefactors.  Brighc*  generoii»-hearted»  intelligent  yonng  men»  are  often 
the  rtry  ones  whom  pecuniary  difficulties  oppose  and  deter  at  the  outset  of 
lile.  The  love  of  knowledge  or  of  literature,  is  quite  antagonistic  to  the  love 
of  money,  and  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  profession  are  never  able 
to  render  it  lucrative.  Goldsmith  was  the  son  of  a  poor  curate  ;  he  obtained 
his  literary  education  by  charity,  and  was  nearly  prevented  by  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties from  completing  the  study  of  medicine.  Fielding,  who  undertook  the 
study  of  the  law,  notwithstanding  his  unquestionable  genius,  was  compelled  by 
poverty  to  give  it  up.  Literary  biography  is  full  of  such  examples.  John 
Hunter,  the  most  illustrious  ornament  of  the  medical  profession,  in  his  day, 
grew  up  a  poor,  ignorant  young  man — a  poor  cabinet  maker ;  and  as  there 
was  no  free  school  to  welcome  him,  he  couM  not  adopt  the  medical  professioni 
which  he  desired,  and  was  about  to  enlist  in  the  army,  when  a  private  oppor- 
tunity of  studjring  medicine  was  offered  him  by  his  brother.  We  ara  per- 
suaded that  medical,  like  common  school  education,  ought  to  be  entirely  free 
of  expense,  and  that  Eclectic  reform  should  have  the  honor  of  making  it  free  ; 
and  if  the  reformatory  physicians  of  America  would  but  give  five  or  ten  dollars 
each,  per  annum,  for  a  series  of  years,  they  could  secure  this  result.  B. 


Phtsiolooical  and  Scientific  Botany  :  being  a  Concise  Treatise  on  Stroctuh 
ral  and  Systematic  Botanical  Science,  as  adopted  by  Modern  Botanists^ 
Simplified  and  Carefully  Arranged  for  the  Use  of  Colleges  and  PriTatie 
Students.  By  G.  W.  L.  Bicklet,  M.  D.  :  Prof  ssor  of  Therapeutics, 
Materia  Medica,  and  Medical  Botany,  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio  —  Author  of  History  of  Tazewell,  etc.  Cincinnati: 
R.  S.  Sl  O.  E.  Newton,  Publishers.     1853. 

The  appearance  of  this  excellent  work  has  completetly  filled  a  vacuum  in 
literature,  and  especially  in  the  department  of  Eclectic  literature.  Eclectic 
physicians  everywhere,  at  all  times  acknowledge  and  coi\tend  that  a  correct 
knowledge  of  Botany  is  an  essential  part  of  a  physician's  education.  As  it 
has  heretofore  been  taught  (which  has  been  only  to  a  limited  extent),  the 
technicality  incident  to  the  science  has  rendered  the  study  irksome,  and  in 
many  instancee  the  stud/nt  has  laid  down  his  book  in  despair  before  its 
terminology  has  been  mastered,  and  certainly  before  the  beauties  of  the 
science  have  been  comprehended.  Botany  without  science  is  a  chaos  of 
beautiful  confusion  ;  but  with  arrangement  and  a  simplification  of  tormi  - 
ology,  or  when  taught  inductively,  no  science  affords  subject  for  as  much 
nsefiil  thought  and  so  well  calculated  to  develope  the  higher  moral  faculties 
aa  that  of  Botany. 
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lo  studying  and  applyiog  the  tnitiiB  of  Botanical  seienee,  we  mmt  com- 
mence as  we  would  when  about  to  entee  upon  a  atudy  of  the  human  econ- 
omy. Vegetables,  like  men,  are  organized  beings ;  and  if  we  expect  to  succeed 
in  folly  comprehending  their  nature,  habits,  etc.,  we  must  study  the  bisUny 
of  that  organism  with  as  much  care  as  when  investigating  human  anatomy. 
Plants  being  less  perfect  and  complicated  than  man,  it  follows  that  an  ac* 
quaintance  with  their  several  parts  and  their  functions  would  be  much  easier 
ac::(uired.  In  truth,  the  study  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  only  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  study  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  for  many  of  the  individual  or* 
gans  in  the  vegetable  assimilate  in  character  to  those  of  the  human  body. 

Proceeding  upon  this  ground,  Prof.  Bickley  has  compiled  a  book  which 
enables  the  student  to  surmount  with  much  ease  the  intricacies  of  this  beau- 
tiful science,  leading  him  on  from  step  to  step,  simpHfyirg  and  illustrating 
his  subject  as  he  proceeds,  until,  almost  without  consciousness  of  laborious 
study,  the  student  finds  himself  master  of  the  much  dreaded  technicality 
of  Botany.  The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants  are  so  graphically  de- 
scribed, that  few  students  would  feel  otherwise,  after  commencing  the  work, 
than  to  move  on  page  after  page  until  the  work  was  finished. 

Every  thing  has  been  given  in  a  contracted  space,  actually  necessary  to 
enable  the  most  perfect  novice  to  master  the  science  without  a  teacher's  aid. 
The  arrangements  of  the  several  parts  are  exceedingly  natural,  and  reflect 
much  credit  on  the  capacity  of  the  author  to  furnish  the  student  of  nature 
a  key  with  which  to  unlock  her  mysteries. 

Much  matter  has  been  given  suited  especially  to  medical  students,  who 
desire,  or  should  desire,  to  be  able  to  determine  any  particular  respecting  the 
virtues  of  a  plant  wherever  and  whenever  seen.  Upon  a  correct  knowledge 
of  Botany  depends  much  the  proficiency  which  the  student  will  make  \n  com- 
prehending the  value  of  articles  in  his  Materia  Medica,  in  the  description  of 
the  articles  of  which  much  language  purely  botanical  is  found. 

It  is  a  pleasing  reflection  that  the  medical  profession  are  lately  turning  so 
much  attention  to  this  subject,  and  it  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  all,  that  they 
have  a  work  on  which  they  may  rely  as  a  scientifie  text-book  to  guide  them  in 
their  labors.  The  book  before  us  is  a  royal  octavo  volume  of  209  pps.;  well 
bound  in  calf,  and  amply  illustrated.  The  paper  on  which  the  woik  is  printed 
is  of  the  best  quality,  while  the  typographical  appearance  ^vill  compare  favora- 
bly with  any  work  yet  issued  from  the  American  press.  A  few  typographical 
errors  wtich  escaped  the  notice  of  the  proof-reader,  will  be  easily  corrected  by 
the  peruser.  The  illustrations  are  of  the  finest  quality — all  lithographs,  drawn 
from  nature,  Und  accurately  colored.  A  very  large  plate,  representing  at  one 
view  nearly  every  form  of  leaf,  enables  the  student  to  readily  comprehend  the 
technicality  of  leaves,  and  adds  much  to  the  value  of  the  work.  The  sexual 
system  of  Linnocus  is  beautifully  illustrated  on  two  fine  plates,  as  well  as  some 
eighteen  of  the  most  important  medical  plates,  all  of  which  are  correctly  de- 
scribed in  every  particular.  There  are  also  inserted  in  the  work,  synoptical 
views  of  both  the  natural  and  artificial  systems,  as  well  as  some  useful  re- 
arks  on  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  systems. 
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The  elevated  tone  of  the  work  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  paa- 


It  is  but  reasoDable  to  suppose  that  some  great  truths,  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  remain  undeveloped.  The  character  of  many  plants  is  almost 
totally  unknown,  or  very  imperfectly  understood.  Qualities  as  opposite  as 
light  and  darkness  are  not  untrequentiy  attributed  to  the  same  plant.  Medical 
men  in  one  country  condemn  a  plant  as  highly  poisonous,  while  another  eqiully 
respectable  class  in  another  region  are  doubting  the  existence  of  any  active 
prin  :iple  in  it  whatever. 

Then,  it  is  plain,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  medical  properties  of  plants  is 
far  from  being  all  we  cc*uld  wi^h ;  and  as  he  will  be  the  greatest  donor  to  medi- 
cal science  who  does  most  to  develope  the  important  relation  between  Vegeta- 
ble Chemistry  and  Human  Pathology  and  Physiology,  we  should  not  regret  aa 
useless  any  effort  made  to  accumpli&h  that  object.  That  the  dibeased  human 
system  may  be  so  influenced  by  the  application  of  certain  vegetable  compounds, 
as  to  induce  a  normal  action  of  its  organs,  is  abundantly  proven  by  late  re- 
searches. And  further,  this  action  is  more  certainly  induced  by  vegetables, 
with  less  deleterious  results,  finally,  than  by  the  application  of  mineral  sub- 
stances, insolub.e,  in  many  cases,  by  any  chemical  action  which  can  take 
place  in  the  human  body.  That,  also,  actions  as  rapid  and  energetic  as  can 
oe  borne  with  impunity  by  the  healthy  organs,  may  be  produced  by  vegetable 
as  well  as  by  mint^raJ  compounds,  none  will  deny,  who  are  capable  of  judging. 
— Preface^  pp.  viii-ix. 

Botanists  regard  all  plants  as.  belonging  to  one  of  the  great  natural  divl- 
rions,  y\z:  fiowtring  (phanogamia),  or  Jlowerless  plants  (cr>'ptogamia). 

These  divisions,  so  obviously  distinct,  have  other  characteristics  equally  as 
definite  ks  regards  structure.  In  flowering  plants  we  find  an  abundance  of 
woody  and  vascular  tissue  ;  but  in  the  fiowerless  plants,  we  find  an  abundant 
development  of  cellular  tissue :  hence  these  two  great  divisions  might  vety 
properly  be  distinguished  as  vascular  and  cellular  plants.  There  is  another 
grand  characteristic  of  the  two  divisions*  The  flowering  plants  have  seeds, 
and  spring  from  an  embryo  ;  while  the  fiowerless  division  have  no  seeds,  any 
are  perpetuated  by  certain  indisdinct  minute  particles  (spores) :  hence  they 
might  be  distinguished  as  seeding  and  non-seeding  plants.  Still  another  dis- 
tinction exists.  In  flowering  plants  we  find  a  regular  system  of  organs — the 
root,  the  stemt  le-aves  and  flowers,  which  are  developed  according  to  a  regular 
and  determinate  plan.  But  in  the  non-flowering  plants  this  plan  is  not  seen, 
and  we  have  single  expansions  of  cellular  tissue,  alike  devoid  of  symmetry  and 
proportion,  so  that  these  two  divisions  of  plants  might  very  properly  be  called 
regular  and  irregular  plants. — p.  43. 

In  order  to  arouse  the  passive  vitality  which  slumbers  in  the  seed,  it  is  neces- 
sary thak  heat  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  which  may  be  supplied  from  without 
or  from  within.  Water  is  also  essential  to  soften  the  integuments,  and  to  dis- 
solve the  f  utriment  which  had  been  previously  stored  up  in  the  albumen  of  the 
cotyledons.  This  moisture  is  furnished  by  the  earth,  which  is  saturated  with 
rain  and  dew.  Oxygen  is  necessary  in  the  process  of  germinatiom,  to  convert 
the  starch  ^nto  sugar ;  a  process  which  can  not  take  place  until  carbonic  acid 
has  been  formed  and  evolved.  This  is  then  furnished  by  water  and  air.  Dark- 
ness, though  not  essential,  is  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  embryo. 
Since  the  young  plant  needs  rather  to  discharge  than  to  accumulate  carbonic 
acid,  which  woiila  result,  if  exposed  to  the  light,  it  follows  that  seeds  should 
always  be  buried  in  the  soil.  It  is  impossible*  to  state  for  what  length  of  time 
the  seeds  will  retain  their  vitality  under  tavorable  circumstances.  Fifty  or  one 
hundred  years  is  not  an  unusual  time ;  and  cases  are  upon  record,  of  seeds 
having  germinated  and  produced  plants,  which  had  been  bmied  for  more  than 
ftftoNUi  huadred  yean  t-— p.  103. 
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It  will  IwTe  been  obaenred  by  the  student  who  hu  cngthXky  perased  the  fbre- 

Sling  pages,  that  the  proper  office  of  vegetables  seems  to  be,  to  appropntke  to 
emselves  inorganic  substances,  and  digest,  by  chemical  influences^  the  prime 
elements  of  the  earth,  and  certain  principles  of  the  atmosphere,  converting 
them  into  new  compounds,  capable  of  entering  into  the  composition  of  organic 
natter ;  and  that  bence,  as  man  can  not  appropriate  to  himself  these  elements, 
bat  through  the  food  which  he  takes,  he  could  not  exist  unless  the  earth  was 
clothed  with  vegetation,  capable  of  supporting  animal  life.  Now,  man  b  so 
organized,  that  he  may  appropriate  to  himself,  directly  from  the  vegetable 
world,  ever)  thing  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  tissues  of  his  own 
body,  or  he  may  appropriate  these  elements,  indirectly,  from  the  consumption 
of  animal  substance,  which  had  previously  consumed  the  elements  of  nutrition 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  We  find  that  man  can  and  does  perfect  his 
organization,  whether  his  food  be  composed  directly  of  vegetable  matter,  or 
krairectly  of  the  same  matter,  which  in  the  first  place  had  entered  into  the 
composition  of  flesh  of  oth^r  animals,  upon  which  he  feasts  ;  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  controversies  which  have  heretofore  existed  between  dieteticians, 
to  altogether  superfluous,  since  whether  man  feeds  upon  aninaal  flesh,  or 
vegetable  substances,  the  source  of  nutrition  is  exactly  the  same;  in  the  one 
instance,  he  consumes  the  vegetable  directly,  and  in  the  other,  indirectly. — 
pp.  113-14. 


The  above  examples  afibrd  an  idea  of  the  anthor's  style,  which  may  be 
to  be  terse,  scientific,  simple,  and  natural.  In  short,  it  has  seldom  been  our 
doty  to  notice  a  work  in  every  respect  so  well  calculated  to  give  entire  satis- 
faction. Prof.  Bickley  has  made  Botany  the  study  of  years,  and  his  extensive 
peregrinations  have  enabled  him  to  study  it  with  many  advantages.  In  order 
to  iacilitate  the  progress  of  Botanical  information.  Prof.  Bickley*s  chair  in  the 
Bclectic  Medical  Institute  has  been  made  to  embrace  Medical  Botany,  which 
can  not  be  studied  with  profit  except  by  first  acquiring  such  knowledge  as  ia 
given  in  the  work  before  us.  Proper  attention  to  the  elements  thus  laid  down, 
and  the  more  extensive  lectures  delivered  on  the  subject  in  the  college,  will 
•nable  the  student  to  master  the  subject  with  ease.  We  bespeak  for  this  work 
a  wide-spread  reputation,  which  we  think  it  justly  merits.  N. 


Ths  Kakb  or  ^'Otn  Phtbic.** — ^Those  who  have  read  the  fierce,  fnrious, 
nod  farcical  review  of  Eclecticism  by  **  Old  Physic,"  may  possibly  feel  some 
curiosity  to  know  the  name  of  this  prodigious  champion  of  Medical  Orthodoxy. 
If  we  should  judge  from  his  brandy-smashing,  gin-cocktail  style  of  w  rtting, 
we  might  suppose  that  he  was  really  related  to  the  Irishman  of  Leith,  immor- 
talised by  Dr.  Maginn,  of  whom  he  says : 

*•  Hif  iiAKS !  It  wat  a  torribte  name ! 
Being  Ted^y  0*ra<ln  0*Miilla«in  ; 
And  whin  he  had  bawled  himself  inpty  and  dry, 
He  dtbcinked  himielf  right  up,  full  again  1  ** 

It  appears  firom  a  writer  in  the  Louisville  Varieties,  whose  communication  wa  s 
published  some  time  since,  that  it  is  not  Mr.  O'Mullagjn,  but  Mr.  Dudley,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  choice  a  specimen  of  litemtnre  and  rofinement 
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Ike  fonowtig  is  tbe  wtiole  in  tiio  YarietiM.  8eif«Ml  other  aolicM  appealed 
about  the  same  time  in  the  Louisville  papers,  by  no  means  complimentary  to 
Old  Physic : 

Thx  Trarstlvaxia  Journal  and  thb  Eclectic  School. — The  laat  two 
numbers  of  the  Transylvania  Journal  are  mainly  oecupied  by  a  scurrilous 
attack  upon  the  Eclectic  doctrines,  practice  and  practitioners,  which,  in  re8pe«:t 
to  its  malignity,  vulgarity,  obscenity,  and  buffboneiVi  transcends  anything 
which  we  have  ever  seen  in  any  medical  journal.  We  did  not  suppose  that 
its  editora  would  have  permitted  such  a  pollution  of  its  psgas,  or  that  the  E^ro* 
feasors  of  the  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine  would  hare  tolented  such  a  pi«. 
dnetioB  in  a  periodical  representing  their  school  before  the  public,  for  the 
chafmeter  of  which  they  will  be  held  responsible. 

The  writer  of  this  filthy  production,  probably^  supposed  that  he  would  escape 
notice,  for  the  same  reason  that  chimney-sweeps  are  seldom  pursued  by  gentle* 
men ;  but,  unless  some  one  shall  volunteer  to  act  aa  a  police  officer,  in  chasti* 
sing  and  expelling  a  filthy  intruder  from  the  temple  of  medical  literature,  the 
dignity  and  decensy  of  the  temple  will  soon  be  gone. 

1*110  filthy  vulgarity  of  the  article  in  question,  so  far  transcends  all  prece* 
dent,  that  we  fear  our  readers  will  not  believe  (without  extensive  quotations) 
the  truth  of  our  assertion.  But,  in  a  respectable  newspaper,  the  languuge  of 
the  Transylvania  Journal  of  Medicine  could  not  be  quoted,  without  insulting 
every  respectable  family  into  which  this  numbtr  may  be  sent. 

The  writer,  undoubtedly,  belongs  to  the  medical  profession ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  nature  has  fitted  him  to  gain  much  more  renown  id  three  other  more  con* 
genial  occupations — those  of  the  editor  of  a  Police  Gazette,  the  leading  clown 
of  a  circus,  and  the  pot-house  politician,  who  enliv(=*ns  the  b^kotfa  with  obscene 
ribaldry  agamst  political  opponents.  So  fierce  and  so  coarse  an  attack  upon 
persona  and  parties,  never  occurs  without  peculiar  motives  of  a  selfish  and 
personal  nature.  These  motives  can  be  readily  understood,  by  reference  to  the 
true  name  of  the  author  of  this  vulgar  tirade.  That  name  is  the  name  of  a 
hopefiil  young  gentleman,  who,  to  compare  small  matters  wiUi  great,  glories, 
like  Louis  Napoleon,  in  the  fact  that  he  is  the  **  ne^ew  of  his  unck  "  ;  and,  as 
Looie  Napoleon  hates  the  English,  who  gave  his  uncle  a  Waterloo  defeat,  ao 
does  Ethelbert  snap  and  growl  at  the  Eclectics,  who  have  given  a  Waterloo 
defi»at  to  *'  Uncle  Ben,"  in  treating  successfully  the  surgical  cases  which  he 
had  pronounced  incurable— the  names  and  localities  of  which  caaes  are  at  the 
service  of  any  gentleman  who  wishes  for  further  information. 

An  for  the  iiMividoals  whom  Ethelbert^haa  sttacked  with  all  the  power  of  his 
nmd-thiowing  apparatus,  thor  seise  of  the  ludicrous  and  ridiculous,  will  pre- 
veat  their  being  veiy  deeply  disturbed  by  his  attack ;  but  as  to  the  public  and 
gentlemen  |of  the  medical  profession,  whom  he  is  endeavoring  to  dope  for 
selfish  and  mercenary  purposes,  we  think  it  a  duty  to  detail  and  expose  some 
of  his  unprofessional  slanders,  by  the  simple  statement  of  the  truth. 

1.  £.  (nephew)  Dudley  says  in  substance,  that  those  who  resort  to  the  Ec- 
lectic Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati,  pay  little  or  nothing  for  tuition,  and 
get  little  or  nothing  in  return.  This  does  not  express  the  opinion  of  Uioee 
roost  competent  to  judge  from  personal  knowledge.  The  institute  has  been 
attended  by  a  considerable  number  of  students  from  the  most  celebrated  med- 
ical sohoou  of  the  United  States,  and  their  expressions  have  been  remarkably 
unanimous  as  to  tlie  superior  vahie  of  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  institute. 
A  majority  of  all  the  students  in  the  four  schools  of  Cincinnati,  amounting  to 
more  than  four  hundred,  are  at  present  students  of  the  institute  ;  and  this  pre* 
eminence  of  the  Institute  does  not  depend  upon  the  mere  fact  that  its  profess- 
ors have  laid  aside  their  professional  fees ;  for  while  the  Institute  charged  the 
ordinary  prices  of  other  medical  schools,  it  had  for  several  years  the  largest 
dase  in  Cincinnati,  notwitastanding  the  disadvantage  that  the  class  of  the  in- 
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Btlliite  was  excluded  from  the  hospttal.  At  the  present  time,  as  the  faculty 
have  ju»t  established  a  hospital  of  their  own,  in  which  they  will  give  iostruo- 
tions  during  the  spriog  session,  the  probability  is  that  the  class  of  the  institute 
will  soon  rivil  that  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  JefiTerson  Med- 
ical Cullege. 

These  results  are  due  to  the  ener^,  talents,  and  reputation  of  the  profes- 
sors. There  is  not  a  medical  college  in  America  in  which  the  professors  labjr 
more  dili<jcently  or  th  e  students  rc-ceive  greater  amount  of  instruction  in  each 
of  the  seven  departme  nts. 

Dr.  D.  insinuaes  that  the  institute  aims  principally  to  furni«h  diplomas  abun- 
dantly to  half  educated  students.  To  this  accusation  the  records  of  the  institute 
give  the  lie.  The  regulations  as  to  graduation  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
majority  of  respectnble  schools  in  the  United  States,  and  the  practice  under 
those  r*(;uUtions  better.  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  instruction,  or  the 
number  of  pupils,  there  are  few,  if  any  medical  colleges  in  our  country  which 
do  not  furnish  a  greater  number  of  diplomas,  and  graduate  with  less  regard 
to  study  and  attainments. 

Dr.  D.  doubts  the  immense  sup?riority  of  the  Eclectic  practice.  Had  h^  a 
little  more  honesty  and  a  little  less  of  the  medical  demagogue,  he  might  easily 
be  sattslied.  Gentlemen  whose  practice  exhibits  a  great  rate  of  mortality, are 
very  apt  to  deny  that  others  can  do  any  better  than  themsnlves,  and  to  express 
a  great  contempt  for  medieal  itaiitttics.  But  it  is  vt;ry  easy  to  ascertain  whether 
such  a  ph .  sician  attended  a  certain  case,  and  whether  the  patient  lived  or  died 
under  his  treatment.  It  is  estiblished  by  authentic  report  t*  at  the  mortal- 
ity of  the  ficle::tic  practice  in  cholera,  in  Cincinnati,  was  less  than  fire  per 
cent.,  and  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Eclectic  prictice,the  mortality  does  not 
rise  as  high  as  two  per  cent.  Upon  this  subject  Eclectics  have  always  been 
ready  to  meet  the  test  of  critical  examination.  And  while  the  practice  pro- 
duces such  results,  because  more  philosophical  and  judicious  tban  other  sya» 
terns,  the  party  and  the  school  can  well  aiiord  to  smile  at  the  preurient  vulgarity 
of  a  young  nephew  to  his  uncle^  who  thrusts  himself  forward,  as  a  popinjay  critic, 
to  sneer  at  what  he  does  not  comprehend,  and  to  defile,  with  vulgar  Unguage, 
whatever  stands  opposed  to  his  own  interests  ;  while  his  older  associates  hold 
themselves  above  participation  in  a  species  of  slang  degrading  to  a  phyMcian 
and  disgraceful  to  any  one  who  claims  to  be  a  geniUman, 

No  medical  school  of  equal  age  is  more  firmly  sustained  in  the  affectjun  and 
admira  ion  of  its^^tfmni,  who  look  to  the  Institute  as  the  source  of  a  great  and 
beneficial  impulse  to  the  healing  art.  Slanderers  may  delude  for  a  time  ihoee 
who  know  nothing  of  this  great  American  school,  but  the  works  upon  m»dieal 
science  now  in  pveparatioii  by  the  faculty,  will  soon  place  within  the  reach  of 
all,  the  evidences  of  their  scientific  position — a  position  among  the  scienific 
benefactors  of  mankind  far  beyond  the  reach  of  scurrilous  medical  d  magog«iee» 
who  labor  to  intro  luce  vulgar  slang  and  personal  hostility  into  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  a  bt»nevo.enl  profession. 

The  medical  professor  and  demagogue,  who  knows  that  investigation  would 
be  fatal  to  his  pretensions,  cannot  be  expected  to  do  otherwise  than  ti»  raise  a 
vulgar  clamor  with  a  view  of  preventing  investigation, and  exciting  a  prejudice 
or  disgust  aiainst  truths  which  he  cannot  logically  meet  and  dart^  not  encounter. 

If  the  editor  of  the  Transylvania  Journal  dare  open  hi<  pages  and  allow  to 
the  friends  of  medic  1  progress  and  reform  only  ovEpotrRTH  ofth  spacs  which 
he  ha!4  occupied  by  their  abuse,  we  promise  to  prostrate  upon  his  back  every 
decent  assailant  who  may  enter  vhe  arena,  and  even  (if  no  nobler  gam^  caa 
be  found)  to  demolish  " Old  Physic'*  or  Nephew  Dudley,  in  a  manner  sstislac- 
tory  at  least  to  the  spectators,  even  if  it  be  not  particularly  pleas. n'  to  himself. 
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A  CLINICAL  LECTURE  ON  LARYNGITIS, 

Delirered  by  Prof.  R.  8.  Newton,  at  Newton'i  CUnioal  Institute^  May 
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Ihtroductioh. — LABTKGms — Acute  LaryngUia,  Jiueout  LairyngUUf  Svb* 
MucQUi  LatyngiHt^  JHoffnom^  TreatmmU.  —  Pbsudo  Mucbbahous 
Larthgitis — Oroupy  Dtagnosis,  Prognoiis^  Treatment. — Spasmodic 
Lartnoitm — False  Oroup^  Catarrhal  Oraigf,  Exciting  Cauee^  JKag* 
nceie,  Prcgnaeie,  IVeatment. 

Ih  entering  upon  the  considei^tion  of  the  respiratonr  forms  of 
disease,  we  shall  find  death  equally  urgent  in  his  demands,  and  per- 
haps no  less  successftU  in  his  enterprises,  but  we  shall  have  a  little 
less  doubt  and  uncertainty  in  arriving  at  a  correct  diagnosis  and 
prognosis-^we  shall  feel  that  we  are  more  in  the  path  of  science 
than  in  that  of  uncertainty  and  hypothesis. 

We  shall  find,  in  our  course,  many  occasions  to  lament  that  our 
predecessors  have  been  so  disobedient  to  the  organic  laws,  as  to 
nave  made  it  necessary  that  so  much  life  must,  in  defiance  of  our 
skill,  be  wasted  through  the  imperfection  of  the  respiratory  appar- 
atus ;  and  when  we  contemplate  the  immediate  indispensabikty  of 
a  faithful  and  prompt  performance  of  the  functions  oi  this  class  to 
the  continuance  of  life,  we  should  not  feel  surprised,  that  if  ez- 
oeedinffly  few  of  a  faultjr  organization  should  be  spared. 

In  these  reflections,  furthermore,  we  ma^  find  some  excuse  for 
ourselves— some  consolation,  that  the  fatahtjr  depends  more  upon 
the  necessity  of  the  function  and  imperfection  of  the  apparatus, 
than  upon  any  relative  deficiency  of  professional  ability. 

The  peat  cause  of  infant  mortality  must  not,  and  should  not,  be 
sought  m  the  normal  peculiarities  of  iitfantile  organizalian»  as  has 
16 
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been  done,  more  or  less,  by  all  writers,  or  their  manifestations  of 
disease,  but  in  those  imperfections  of  organization  which  were  en- 
tailed on  them,  and  in  consequence  of  which  they  become,  to  aa 
extent,  more  or  less,  non-viable. 

This  is  not  all ;  many  peculiarities  incidental  to  the  infantile 
functions,  are  referred,  by  aifferant  writers,  to  different  aboonnal 
condLtions,  and  consequently,  an  error  of  this  kind  may  lead  to  er- 
rors of  pathology  ana  practice.  Every  physician  should,  there- 
foi  e,  study  in  tne  infants  themselves,  the  ncNmal  peculiarities  6f 
their  functions.  This  duty  will  become  apparent  before  we  con- 
clude these  introductory  remarks. 

The  respiratory  apparatus  of  infants  is  as  indispensable  to  them 
at  birth,  as  it  ever  will  be,  and  y^t  between  its  functions  in  infancy 
and  in  adolescence  there  are  some  very  strong  points  of  difference, 
which  claim  our  attention  in  this  place,  rather  tnan  in  any  other. 

If  we  take  seventy-five  pulsations  and  twelve  respirations,  per 
minute,  88  representing  the  normal  standard  of  the  pulmonary  and 
circulatory  actions  in  adults,  which  probably  is  very  nearly  cor- 
rect, and  thirty-nine  respirations  and  one  hundred  and  two,  as  the 
normal  motions  of  the  same  apparatus  in  children  a  week  old,  we 
shall  discover  in  them,  respectively,  a  remarkable  difference,  and 
one  which  will  greatly  deceive  us,  if  we  attempt  to  draw  from 
them,  a  priori^  conclusions  in  respect  to  any  of  the  known  results 
of  respiration. 

It  is,  for  instance,  well  known  that  the  respiratory  function  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  calorific  function,  and  that  it  is  usual  for  a  rapid 
respiration  and  circulation  to  produce  an  increase  of  temperature, 
ana  yet  the  temperature  of  an  infant  is  much  below  that  of  aa 
adult. 

If  we  were  to  admit  as  true,  a  common  impression,  that  infants 
have  a  sort  of  double  duty  to  perform — ^to  provide  for  their  daily 
waste — to  eliminate  this  waste  in  the  form  of^  effete  matter,  and  also 
to  build  up  their  systems  and  repair  the  waste — ^we  say,  upon  the 
admission  of  this  proposition,  we  might  contend  for  a  aouble  por- 
tion of  function  in  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  apparatus ;  but 
while  it  is  true  that  they  perform  one  duty  from  which  adults  aie 
exempt — the  building  up  of  the  system — ^yet  it  is  not  true  that  they 
do  as  much  in  the  repairment  of  waste. 

In  infancy,  there  is  very  little  waste  in  the  animal  system,  all  of 
tiie  emotional  and  intellectual  portions  of  the  brain  are  almost  or 
wholly  idle,  and  the  same  is  nearly  as  true  of  the  locomotive — 
producing  scarcely  any  waste.  In  their  digestive  system,  there 
10,  relitively,  less  waste,  because  their  food  is  already  assimilated 
ftp  their  purpose.  Their  whole  duty,  then,  is  scarcely  equivalent, 
.indeed  jt  is  not  equal,  to  the  addt  repairment  of  waste.  In  har^ 
mony  with  these  conclusions  we  will  find  the  results  of  their  res- 
l^piratory  siod  circulatory  functions. 

.^tfrou^  vE^tA  breathe  much  more  frequently  than  adults,  they 
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generate  much  less  ftnimftl  heat.  The  explanation  of  this  we  do 
not  think  so  difficult  as  it  has  appeared  to  some  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject. Men  of  active  habits  have  usually  an  abundance  of  animal 
heat,  and  the  activity  of  their  habits  occasions  much  waste. 
Now,  if  we  contemplate  the  amount  of  oxyeen  requisite  for  the 
elimination  oF  the  effete  matter,  and  for  the  supply  of  the  daily  waste, 
we  shall  discover  an  ample  source  of  their  animal  heat ;  but  in  in* 
fancy,  there  is  but  little  waste,  and  of  course'  there  is  not  much 
eflfete  matter  to  be  eliminated ;  now,  if  we  include  these  two  pro- 
oeases  with  that  of  building  up,  we  shall  not  have  an  amount  or  de- 
mand for  oxygen  in  the  infant,  equaK  e€U9TU  paribus^  to  that 
of  the  adult.  This  is  not  the  end  of  the  argument :  the  adult  re- 
ceives, as  in^sta,  more  carbon  and  hydrogen,  than  the  infant,  and 
yet,  by  the  aid  of  the  respiratory  function,  he,  as  a  general  fact, 
uses  it  in  the  production  of  animal  heat ;  but  the  infant,  notwith- 
standing its  rapid  respirntion,  cannot  use,  for  this  purpose,  the  lit- 
tle it  receives,  but  stores  it  away  in  the  adipose  tis>ue.  How  shall 
we  account  for  this ?  We  will  give  our  explanation  of  it, pres- 
ently. 

It  is  now  an  ascertained  fact,  that  the  amount  of  carbonic  add 
evolved  at  each  expiration  is  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  its  in- 
creased frequency;  consequently  the  conclusion  is  authorized,  that 
we  cannot  compute  the  quantity  of  the  pulmonary  function  by  the 
activity  of  the  respiratory  movements;  tnen,  what  is  gained  by  the 
activity  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  in  infants,  and  wherefore  the 
necessity  of  it?    These  are  tne  questions  we  have  now  to  answer. 

In  the  outset  of  this  inquiry,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  in- 
fant manifests  very  few  animal  functions ;  and  these  few  are,  com- 
paratively, of  but  little  importance  to  it ;  from  this  fact,  it  is  to  be 
inferred  tiiat  that  portion  oi  the  brain  which  was  intended  to  pre- 
side over  the  animal  functions  is  not  in  a  condition  to  dis- 
diarg^  its  as^imed  duty,  and  will  not  be  until  the  functions  that 
constitute  the  autv  shaft  be  required — that  its  power  of  volition  is 
exceedingly  feeble. 

In  the  next  place,  we  must  consider  the  respiratory  function  as 
being,  in  a  measure,  when  perfect,  an  animal  or  voluntary  one. 
Highly  concerned  in  this  function  are  a  great  number  of  the  vol- 
untaiy  muscles,  and  to  the  respiratory  apparatus,  as  a  whole,are 
sent  many  of  the  animal  nerves.  In  the  last  place,  the  infantile 
lungs  are  of  a  pale  red  color — not  the  color  or  mature,  adult,  or 
perfect  lungs. 

The  conclusions  that  appear  to  be  justified  by  the  preceding  facts, 
avetbes^:  1.  The  lungs  being  imperfectly  developed  are  incapa- 
ble of  appropriating  to  the  use  of^the  system  all  the  oxygen  that 
m€y  enter  them  at  any  given  moment.  2.  The  incapacity  of  in- 
fimts  for  volition  rendere  them  unable  to  bring  to  the  aid  of  this 
fenction  the  many  muscles  which  were  intended  to  aid  it  at  a  fti- 
fiue  period  |  becaoae  of  this  imiperfection,  the  chest  or  thorax  is 
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never,  ordinarily  or  voluntarily,  fully  expanded.  3.  The  preoed* 
ing  diflSculties  create  a  neoessit]^  for  rapid  respiratory  movemenle, 
that  is,  rapid  under  the  necessities  of  tne  case,  to  obtain  that  ozy* 
genation  of  the  blood  which  both  health  and  development  re^ 
quire* 

The  above  conclusions  are,  it  would  seem,  more  satisfactory  than 
those  presented  to  us  by  Dr.  West,  who  says:  <* There  seems 
good  reason  for  believing  that  the  rapid  breathing  of  the  child  is 
to  some  extent  the  result  of  its  more  delicate  frame,  rendering  it 
unable,  at  a  single  effort,  to  inspire  as  deeply  as  the  more  robust 
adtilt,  so  that  it  is  compelled,  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  its  ef- 
fcHts,  to  make  up  for  their  comparative  feeoleness.^' 

We  do  not  like  this  language — ^it  seems  to  convey  the  idea  tha^ 
the  infant  is  not  as  well  adapted  to  its  mode  of  being  as  the  adult 
is,  which  we  can  never  admit.  A  healthy  child  is,  vitally  just  as 
strong  as  a  healthy  man — ^it  can  resist  disease  as  well,  and  is  as 
well  adapted  to  its  ase.  As  their  lungs  are  not  fully  developed, 
and  therefore  might  be  injured  by  extensive  impressions  of  atmos- 
pheric air,  and  as  their  functions  do  not  require  that  high  state  of 
oxygenation  that  is  indispensable  to  the  mental  functions,  the  full  « 
expansion  of  their  lungs  is  not  required.  For  some  time  after 
birth,  they  appear  to  exist,  in  some  measure,  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  that  governed  their  intra-uterine  existence.  This  conclu- 
sion is  sustained  by  the  imperfect  condition  of  their  lungs,  and  the 
low  state  of  their  temperature. 

In  adult  life,  the  voluntary  portion  of  the  respiratory  function, 
by  long  practice,  becomes  habitual  and  unconscious,  as  do  many 
01  the  voluntary  functions.  That  this  is  not  the  case  in  infancy, 
may  be  clearly  inferred  from  their  maimer  of  breathing,  which  is 
intermittent  or  by  pauses.  Dr.  West  regards  this  manner  of 
breathing  as  ^^  another  token  of  the  feebleness  of  the  respiratory 
power."  '^This  respiration,"  he  says,  ^'is  almost  entirely  abdom- 
inal ;  the  chest  moves  but  little  and  its  walls  are  but  little  expand- 
ed." These  facts  do  not  support  his  idea  of  feebleness,  but  our 
conclusion,  that  the  child  has  no  power  over  the  voluntary  mus- 
cles, for  if  it  had,  the  chest  would  both  move  and  expand. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  morbid  manifestations  of  the  several 

Salts  involved  in  the  respiratory  function,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  our 
uty,  frequently,  to  add  physiological  remarks  for  the  elucidatioa 
of  symptoms  or  patholoncal  conditions — ^therefore  we  will  now 
close  these  general  considerations. 

Lartmoitis — Acute  Laryngitis.  There  is,  among  writers,  ccmi- 
siderable  variety  of  opinion  upon  the  subject  before  us,  and  afker 
bestowing  upon  it  considerable  attention,  it  seems  to  us  that  Prcrf. 
Wood  has  manifested  the  clearest  discrimination ;  and  therefore, 
we  adopt  his  divisions  of  it.  Under  the  above  he^»  he  has  thiee 
varieties:  1.  Mucous  Laryngitis;  2.  Sub^mucous  Laiyngitis;  8. 
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Pseado-metnbranoiur  Lar7iigiti8--to  which  we  have  added,  Spas- 
modic Laryngitis. 

Mucous  Larynaitis. — This  is  an  erythematic  inflammation  of 
the  mucoas  memorane  of  the  larynx,  which,  though  of  frequent 
occurrence  among  infants,  is  much  more  frequently  met  with  in 
children  of  a  more  advanced  age ;  but  no  age  is  exempt  from  it. 
It  sometimes  exists  alone,  but  frequently  follows  coryza,  and  fre- 
quently arises  in  the  course  of  scarlatina,  variola,  etc.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  it  to  descend  and  involve  the  trachea  and  bronchia, 
but  more  frequently  extends  upward  to  the  fauces,  and  sometimes 
invades  all.  We  usually  find,  by  looking  into  the  fauces,  the 
velum,  uvula,  and  fauces  to  be  somewhat  red. 

The  progress  of  this  disease  is  usually  rapid,  but  its  symptoms 
are  frequentljr  obscure  at  first;  th*;  patient,  however,  will  always 
be  founa  manifesting  more  irritability  and  restlessness  than  would 
be  expected  from  the  existing  signs  of  disease. 

In  infancy,  the  cry  is  sufficient  to  diagnose  the  disease  when  it 
18  violent.  It  is  frequently  so  faint  as  scarcely  to  be  heard,  while 
the  leprise  is,  on  the  contrary,  acute  and  predominant.  This  in- 
flammation, even  in  its  mildest  form,  is  attended  with  an  abundant 
secretion  of  mucus,  which  at  first  is  clear  and  thin,  but  it  soon 
becomes  thick  and  yellow. 

When  the  child  sleeps,  a  quantity  of  mucus  is  apt  to  accumulate 
in  the  larynx,  which  may  cause  it  to  wake  with  a  sudden  start  and 
threatened  allocation;  it  coughs,  makes  an  attempt  to  cry,  bat 
can  not  do  it,  until  after  a  powerful  effort,  which  dislodges  the 
mucus  that  obstructs  the  passage  to  the  elottis*  Although  the  air 
passage  is  very  narrow,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  an  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  could  close  it  up  so  as  to 
produce  asphyxia;  but,  that  tough  mucus  may  so  collect  or  accu- 
mulate in  the  larynx,  as  to  produce  such  a  result,  is  very  probable. 
Asphyxia  is  procmced  by  one  cause  or  the  other. 

In  the  post  mortem  examinations  of  such  asphyxied  cases  as  we 
have  been  able  to  find  of  this  disease,  we  have  not  found  that  the 
asphyxia  was  caused  by  tumefaction  of  the  mucous  or  sub-mucous 
tissue ;  we  infer,  therefore,  that  it  resulted  from  an  Accumulation 
of  mucus. 

This  disease  is  freouently  so  mild  as  to  attract  but  little  atten- 
tion, and  even  this  mild  form  of  it,  in  adults,  is  apt  to  destroy  all 
audible  voice;  a  whisper  is  the  loudest  sound  the  patient  can 
make;  in  infants,  the  cry  may  be  similarly  affectea.  But  the 
helplessness  of  infants  renders  the  disease,  however  mild,  danger- 
ous to  them,  because  of  the  mucous  accumulatit  ns,  which  they 
qan  not  readily  throw  off — ^it  is  then,  always  dangerous  to  them. 
'  Some  degree  of  fever  usually  attends  this  disease,  and  it  may 
appear  simultaneously  with  the  other  symptoms,  or  not  until  they 
have  appeared.     It  usually  runs  its  course  in  five  or  six  days. 
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terminating  in  resolution: — the  secretion  of  mucus,  or  it  may  pass 
into  the  chronic  state. 

II.  Sub-mucous  Laryngitis. — This  is  said  to  be  the  disease  of 
which  General  Washington  died.  This  circumstance  not  only 
distinguishes  it,  but  gives  it,  almost,  a  diagnostic  character. 

Suo-mucous  laryngitis  is  thought  to  be  more  common  to  adults 
than  to  children ;  and  furthermore,  it  is  thought  to  be  only  a  vio- 
lent stage  of  the  mucous  or  erythematic  variety.  Some  of  the 
symptoms ;  such,  for  example,  as  commencing  with  a  chill,  which 
is  followed  by  fever,  attended  with  alternating  sensations  of  chilli- 
ness and  heat,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  disease  of  a  more  exten- 
sive invasion  and  consequently  of  more  danger. 

That  an  erythematic  inflammation  can  be  mild  or  violent,  is 
not  a  matter  oi  doubt,  but  when  it  leaves  its  proper  residence,  the 
surface,  and  seizes  upon  a  sub-tissue,  it  is  no  longer  the  same 
form  of  disease;  consequently,  if  the  sub-mucous  tissue  of  the 
larynx  constitute  a  part  of  this  affection,  it  is  not  simply  an  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  surface,  though  it  may  have  been  origi- 
nally. We  do,  then,  regard  this  as  an  essentially  different  form  of 
disease,  although  an  observance  of  the  distinction  may  be  of  no 
diagnostic  or  therapeutic  importance. 

That  there  is  not  more  than  one  or  two  per  centum  of  fistal 
cases  in  the  previous  disease,  is  very  probable,  and  if  there  be  less 
than  fifty  in  this,  it  is  not  so  violent  as  we  think  it  to  be.  We 
speak  with  reference  to  that  kind  of  practice  which  General  Wash- 
ington had  the  misfoitune  to  have.  Many  of  the  cases  supposed 
to  be  of  the  previous  variety,  which  terminated  fatally,  may  really 
have  passed  into  this,  and  effected  the  mischief;  but  to  us,  it  is 
more  probable  that  laryngeal  accumulations  of  mucus  did  the  mis* 
chief,  because  both  varieties  appear  to  maintain  an  independent 
consistency  from  beginning  to  end.  In  the  treatment  of  infants, 
there  must  generally  exist  more  or  less  of  doubt,  because,  as  they 
can  not  communicate  their  feelings  and  sufferings,  the  means  of  a 
clear  diagnods  must  be  greatly  reduced. 

If  the  patient  be  old  enough  to  communicate  his  feelings,  among 
the  first  symptoms  of  which  he  will  complain,  is  sore  throat— diffi- 
cult and  paii^l  deglutition — ^and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
this  symptom  should  always  excite  alarm,  unless  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  inflamed  condition  of  the  fauces  is  sufficient  to  explain  the 
full  extent  of  the  symptom,  which  it  can  not  do,  when  it  is  occa- 
sioned, mostly,  by  an  inflammation  of  the  epiglottis. 

The  function  of  expiration  is  perhaps  always  easy,  but  that  of 
inspiration  is  exceedingly  painful  and  difficult,  because  of  the  in- 
flamed and  swollen  condition  of  the  membrane  of  the  glottis, 
which  causes  it  to  close  ajgainst  the  entrance  of  the  air,  conse- 
quently the  acts  of  inspiration  are  greatly  prolonged  and  attended 
with  a  whistling,  wheezing  sound,  as  though  the  air  was  drawn 
through  a  reed. 
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When  fha  air  pMtage  is  very  narrow,  as  it  tnually  ie  with  in* 
fimts,  it  is  not  unfrement,  and  it  sometimes  happens  to  adalts,  that 
the  tunefaction  of  the  mucous  and  sub-mucous  tissues  may  pnK 
dace  soflbcation,  and  then  we  have  added  to  the  phenomena  which 
iiaaally  follow  sndi  an  event,  the  facial  expression  of  great  pain 
and  suflfering* 

Vomiting  very  seldom  attends  this  disease,  but  as  the  child 
socks  badly,  it  sometimes  happens  that  at  the  moment  of  diglu* 
lition,  the  pain  occasioned  by  the  movement  of  the  phamvx,  will 
indace  it  to  quit  die  breast  and  soddenly  to  cry,  which  will  cause 
the  fluid,  in  the  ossc^hagus,  to  reflow  toward  die  mouth,  and  in 
this  movement  of  it,  a  little  may  enter  the  larynx  and  cause  a  sud* 
den,  suffocating  cough,  that  may  greatly  endaneer  the  patient. 
Accumulations  of  mucus  in  the  larynx  may  take  place  during 
sleep,  and  produce  similar  results. 

In  this  disease*  the  epiglottis  sometimes  becomes  so  inflamed 
and  swollen  as  to  become  incapable  of  a  normal  adaptation  to  the 
glottis,  whereby  particles  of  substances,  in  the  process  of  deglu- 
tition, obtain  access  to  the  laiynx,  and  prbduce  intense  irritation, 
which  is  succeeded  by  paroxysmal  coughing  and  a  painful  difficulty 
of  breathing. 

In  this  stage  of  the  disease,  the  child  is  exceedingly  restless  and 
distressed,  never  able  to  sleep  but  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  so 
urgent  are  the  demands  foir  fresh  air ;  its  system  begins  to  show 
of  insufficient  o]nrgenation*-the  surface  becomes  cool ;  the 
becomes  small,  mquent,  and  feeble ;  the  lips  bluish ;  the 
livid,  and,  in  the  respiratoiy  efforts,  the  shoulders  rise,  the 
ehest  heaves,  the  skin  becomes  covered  with  a  clammy,  cold 
sweat,  and  then  succeeds  delirium,  coma,  and  death. 

But  death  does  not  always  come  on  thus  gradually — life  is  some- 
times  suddenly  arrested  by  a  complete  closure  of  the  air  passage  to 
the  windpipe ;  but  without  this  evqnt,  so  rapid  is  the  course  of  the 
disease  sometimes,  that  death  may  supervene  at  any  time  between 
seven  or  eight  hours  and  three  or  four  days ;  and  yet,  when  the 
attack  is  mild  and  slowly  pro^ssive,  it  may  continue  three  or 
four  weeks,  and  tihen  terminate  in  death,  in  resolution,  in  the  chro- 
nic form,  or  by  serous  effusion  into  the  sub-mucous  tissue,  and 
thus  death  may  result  from  a  recuperative  process  of  the  system, 
and  it  mav  not— depending  entirely  upon  the  extent  of  the  emision. 

Cases  have  been  witnessed,  in  very  feeble  infants,  of  an  (ede- 
matous affection  of  the  throat,  in  which  the  only  marked  symptom 
of  laryngitis  was  the  cry,  the  debility  being,  as  was  supposed,  too 
great  to  produce  the  iimammatory  symptoms  to  an  appreciable 
extent,  nut  in  these  cases  of  osdematous  laryngitis,  oedema  was 
foond  to  obtain  on  various  parts  of  the  body. 

Di^nofit— Constitutional  results,  resembling  those  of  laryngitis, 
do  sometimes  attend  manifestations  of  disease  in  the  chest ;  but 
still,  we  cannot  consider  it  as  scarcely  possible  that  eiAer  can  be 
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mistaken  for  the  other.  The  seat  of  the  JNun,  the  change  of  voice, 
and  the  peculiar  cough  should  always  distinguish  lar3mgitis  from 
pectoral  affections. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  mucous  and  sub-mucoos 
forms  of  laiyngitis  will  be  similar ;  it  should  be  commenced  with 
a  mild  emetic,  as  the  compound  Tincture  of  Lobelia ;  after  whi<^ 
some  slightly  stimulating  liniment  should  be  applied  to  the  neck 
and  throat,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  followed  oy  the  application 
of  cloths  wet  with  warm  water,  or  a  warm  fomentation  of  Hops 
and  Mullen  leaves,  around  throat.  The  feet  and  legs  should  be 
placed  in  a  vessel  of  warm  lye-water  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
and  which  may  be  repeated  daily,  or  even  twice  a  day.  Expec- 
torants must  be  administered,  such  as  the  Compound  Tincture  of 
Lobelia,  in  small  doses,  repeated  several  times  a  day;  or, 
8r.         Syrup  of  Squills, 

Svrup  of  Senen,  aa  Sj, 
damphorated  Tinct.  of  Opium,  Sijy 
Tinct.  of  Lobelia.  3j-     Mix. 
or  this,  ten  or  fifteen  drops  may  be  given  to  a  child  five  years  of 
age,  and  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

When  children  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  years  to  inhale  vapor, 
the  warm  vapor  of  vinegar  should  be  inhaled  several  times  a  day. 
The  bowels  should  be  kept  open  by  laxatives,  and  if  there  be  much 
febrile  disturbance,  the  Compound  Tincture  of  Vii^nia  Snakeroot 
may  be  given  in  sufficient  doses  to  maintain  moderate  diaphoresis, 
with  warm  diaphoretic  inftisions.  Mustsutl  plasters  to  the  feet 
should  not  be  omitted. 

When  these  two  forms  of  disease  become  more  active,  and  con- 
sequently more  serious,  they  demand  a  prompt  and  energetic 
course — the  emetic  may  be  repeated  daily  for  several  days;  dia- 
phoresis should  be  constantly  kept  up,  and  some  rubefacient  ap- 
plied to  the  back  of  the  neck  and  between  the  shoulders. 

The  room  should  be  kept  warm,  being  careful  not  to  allow  a 
current  of  cool  air  to  pass  over  the  patient,  and  the  diet  should  be 
extremely  meager. 

In  the  case  of  adults,  the  only  variation  in  treatment  is  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  doses,  the  more  active  medication,  and  the  use 
of  a  gargle  composed  of  an  inftision  of  equal  parts  of  Hydrastis  Can- 
adensis, Myrica  Cerifera,  and  common  salt,  to  half  a  pint  of  which 
may  be  added  a  drachm  of  black  pepper,  and  two  ounces  of  vinegar; 
the  throat  may  be  ^rgled  with  tnis  four  or  five  times  a  day. 

After  the  severe  inflammatory  symptoms  have  subsided,  leaving 
a  troublesome  cough,  with  irritation  of  the  fauces,  glottis,  etc.,  the 
following  compound  will  prove  very  beneficial: 
]^.  saturated  Solution  of  Alum, 

Syrup  of  Balsam  Tolu,  aa  Sij^ 
Cfamphorated  Tinct.  of  Opium,  Sj.    Mix. 
An  adult  may  take  a  tablespoonful  of  this  compound  several  times 
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a  da^,  especially  when  the  oough  is  very  troublesome;  children  may 
use  It  in  doses  proportioned  to  their  ages. 

III.  PsbudoMbmbranous  Laryngitis. — In  commencing  the 
consideration  of  this  form  of  disease,  we  have  fomid>)ur8elves  consid* 
erably  perplexed  by  the  widely  different  opinions  which  are  enter- 
tained oy  different  writers.  Dr.  Cullen  locates  the  disease  in  the 
trachea  or  windpipe,  and  Dr.  Watson  follows  him;  Dr.  Billard  and 
Prof.  Wood  locate  it  in  both  the  larynx  and  the  trachea;  Rilliet  and 
Borthez  locate  it  in  the  larynx,  and  Dr.  West  locates  it  in  either  or 
both  of  these  organs,  and  says,  that  ^^the  chief  morbid  appearances 
are  always  discovered  in  the  trachea,  and  air-tubes."  .  In  treating 
of  the  post  mortem  appearance  presented  in  this  disease,  he  says: 

*<In  cases  of  croup  that  have  come  under  my  observation,  the 
forn)ation  of  false  membrane  in  the  larynx  has  seemed  almost  in- 
variably to  precede  its  deposit  in  the  trachea." 

It  has  been  our  conviction,  since  being  a  student  of  medicine, 
having  at  that  time  a  special  motive  for  an  investigation  of  it,  that 
it  is  essentially  a  disease  of  the  larynx,  but  it  may,  and  probably 
does,  very  generally,  involve  the  trachea,  and  may  even  extend  to 
the  brondiia.    Prof.  Wood  very  properljr  remarks: 

<^Croup  is  not  essentially  an  inflammation  of  the  trachea;  it  may 
exist  witnout  disease  in  that  portion  of  the  respiratory  passa^ge,  aid 
inflammation  of  the  trachea  often  takes  place  m  infants,  as  in  their 
catarrhal  affections,  but  the  same  is  not  true  of  the  larynx,  without 
producing  the  symptoms  of  croup.  The  complaint  may  be  confined 
to  the  larynx,  though  it  generaUy  embraces  also  the  trachea,  and 
noTunfrequently  extends  deeplv  into  the  bronchial  tubes.  It  may, 
therefore,  occupy  one  or  several  divisions  of  the  respiratory  passages. 
If  any  one  part  is  necessarily  aflfected,  it  is  the  larynx;  for  a  case 
would  scarcely  come  uixier  the  designation  of  croup,  in  which  this 
organ  should  not  be  disordered,  at  least  in  its  functions." 

If  an  inflammation  of  the  trachea  cannot  produce  the  sjrmptoms 
of  croup,  then  an  inflammation  of  that  tube  is  not  a  necessary 

5 art  of  the  disease;  but  if  an  inflammation  of  the  larynx  does  pro* 
ttce  the  symptoms  of  croup,  the  croup  is  laryngitis — therefore,  it 
appears  to  us  a  great  want  of  philosophical  accuracy  to  include 
the  trachea  in  the  defination  of  tne  disease. 

In  the  above  extracts,  the  professor  has,  and  he  has  not,  made  an 
inflammation  of  the  trachea  necessary  to  the  disease.  His  defini- 
tion of  the  disease,  which  follows,  when  deprived  of  the  italicised 
words,  will  be  correct: 

''Croup  may  be  defined  to  be  a  disease,  in  which  inflammation 
or  high  vascular  irritation  of  the  laryngeal  or  larffngotraehael 
mucous  membrane,  is  combined  with  spasm  of  the  interior  mus- 
cles of  the  larynx,  giving  rise  to  peculiar  modifications  of  voice, 
couffh  and  respiration.'' 

iHotwithstanding  our  disposition  to  regard  croup  as  a  laryngeal 
aflfectiony  and  notwithstanding  that  we  fira  ourselves,  in  this  respect, 
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to  be  in  harmony  willi  the  weight  of  the  prefesrion,  more 
cially  if  numbers  can  give  weighty  yet  we  are  disposed  to  confosi, 
that  there  are  some  circumstances  which  favor  the  opinion  of 
Cullen,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Prof.  Watsonr— the  nrst  is  an 
exemption  from  pain  in  deglutition,  and^a  second  is,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  spasmodic  action  enough  for  it  to  be  a  laryngeal  dts-* 
ease.  With  such  authority,  however,  as  that  of  Relliet  and  Ber* 
thez,  to  say  nothing  of  others,  we  may  feel  pretty  safe  in  the  concla« 
sion  to  which  our  investigations  ana  observations  have  drawn  ua. 

As  there  is,  perhaps,  no  disease  that  has  given  the  profession 
more  trouble  than  this,  and  as  it  is  one  which  is  attended  with 
great  fatality,  we  will  be  excused  for  havii^  devoted  so  much 
attention  to  the  precise  and  definite  location  of  it.  Without  pre- 
cision of  idea  there  can  be  no  precision  in  practice. 

But  our  trouble  is  not  yet  concluded.  There  is  another  form  of 
disease,  or  a  modification  of  one,  or,  at  all  events,  another  set  of 
^mptoms,  which  are  vulgarly  and  professionally  mietaken  for 
eroup,  but  which  is  not  the  same  as  tnat  above  defined,  and  like 
ftfoup,  its  precise  location  or  character  has  not  been  agreed  inx>n, 
by  medical  writers;  some  reeard  it  as  an  inflammation  oi  the 
trachea,  but  more  generally  it  is  treated  as  an  aflection  of  the 
laiynx.     It  is  designated  by  several  names,  as,  spasmodic  laryn* 

f'tis,  stridulous  iarynffitis,  stridulous  angina,  false  croup,  and  by 
rof.  Wood,  catarrhal  croup,  to  distinguish  it  from  true  croup,  or 
pseudo-membranous  croup.  As  neither  of  the  other  names  Is 
calculated  to  keep  us  clear  of  confusion,  it  is  best,  we  thinks  to 
adopt  his  names.  Spasmodic  laryi^tis  may  be  confounded  with 
the  other,  as  both  are  attended  with  spasms,  and  so,  also,  of  the 
other  ^mptoms.  With  these  remarks  we  return  to  the  consider- 
ation 01  pseudo-membranous  croup,  or  laiyngitis. 

Croup  is  an  inflammation,  essentially  of  the  laiynx,  but  it  may 
extend  through  the  trachea,  and  even  into  the  bronchia,  and  according 
to  some  writers,  even  into  the  bronchial  cells.  It  is  attended  by  the 
rapid  formation  of  a  pellicular  concretion,  which  is  spread  over  the 
walls  of  the  larynx,  and,  in  some  cases,  lines  the  trachea  and 
extends  into  the  bronchia.  Before  the  production  of  this  pseudo  or 
pellicular  membrane,the  mucous  membrane  is  always  much  inflamed, 
red,  and  gorged  with  blood ;  the  sub-mucous  tissue  also  partici- 
pates in  the  injection,  and  when  the  inflamed  membrane  is  at  the 
same  time  the  seat  of  sanmineous  exhalation,  this  exhalation  is  seen 
to  be  accompanied,  or  followed,  by  the  concretion  before  named. 

From  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  croup  is  a 
catarrhal  inflammation,  or  holds  some  striking  affinities  with  it,  and 
the  blood,  normally  destined  for  toucous  secretion,  becomes  plastic 
by  the  inflammation,  and  thereby  imparts  to  the  mucous,  a  portion 
of  its  fibrin,  and  hence,  by  concretion,  comes  the  pseudo-mem- 
brane that  distinguishes  this  modification  of  disease. 

Upon  the  general  features  and  manifestations  of  this  disease,  the 


profeflsioa  aie  pvetty  well  agreedy  but  in  many  ciroiiiiutanees  rela* 
ted  to  it,  thefe  is  cooaiderable  contrariety  of  opimon,  which,  per- 
haps, is  entirely  referable  to  the  difference  of  topography,  latitude, 
telluric,  and  atmospheric  conditions.  All  agree  that  it  is  not  a  dis- 
ease incidental  to  the  earliest  periods  of  life,  and  yet,  essentially  a 
disease  of  youth,  or  ev\f  life,  most  fre<]uently  occurring  between 
the  ages  of  two  and  five  years,  sometimes  younger,  sometimes 
older,  and  among  adults  in  the  ratio  of  about  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent. 

In  the  commencement,  the  symptoms  are  precisely  like  those  of 
catarrhal  croup,  apd  so  they  continue,  until  tne  voice  b^ns  to  be- 
come whispenng  and  the  cough  husky  $  up  to  this  time,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  there  is  only  an  en^i|>ement  of  the  respiratory  passages, 
with  a  high  state  of  irritationr-the  existence  of  inflammation  is 
barely  possible,  at  all  events,  no  ezhudation  has  taken  place.  If 
the  disease  do  not  begin  in  the  laiynx,  the  introductory  cou^h  may, 
ia  no  wise,  diflfer  from  a  common  catarrhal  one,  and  the  voice  may 
be  equally  of  the  same  character ;  but  after  a  while,  the  voice 
ainks  to  a  whisper  and  no  efforts  of  the  patient  can  raise  it ;  from 
sonorousness  it  oecomes  husky  and  apparently  stifled  in  the  throat, 
and  aiqpears  in  paroxysms : — following  the  cough,  the  inspirations 
are  diort  and  wnistlii;^. 

Sometimes  the  disease  begins  in  the  bronchia,  and  then  the  in- 
troductory symptomii  are  those  of  bronchitis ;  sometimes  its  outset 
is  in  or  about  the  fauces,  and  then  the  symptoms  are  catarrhal,  and 
attended  with  sore  throat  and  more  or  less  painful  deglutition, 
hoarseness  being  the  first  indication  of  an  invasion  of  the  larynx.  * 

But  no  matter  where  the  disease  began,  the  breathing  at  length 
becomes  labored,  and  sounds  as  though  it  was  passing  through  a 
contracted  and  unyieldiQg  apperture. 

All  audible  voice  now  becomes  extinct,  and  any  effort  to  speak 
produces  paroxysms  of  a  low  and  smothered  cough,  with  pain  in 
the  throat  and  superior  portion  of  the  thorax;  an  anxious  expres- 
tton  of  impending  suffocation  covers  the  face ;  the  disposition  is 
restless ;  the  features  are  swollen  and  darkened,  the  l»eathing  very 
difficult,  and  the  extremities  cold.  Sooner  or  later  the  paroxysm 
relaxes — the  patient  obtains  some  rest ;  but  before  his  wearied  sys- 
tem becomes  refreshed,  he  is  roused  by  another  paroxysm  of,  prob- 
ably, increased  violence — the  respiration  is  humed  to  three  or  four 
times  its  normal  standard. 

Sooner  or  later  in  the  disease,  febrile  action  sets  in,  and  alwava 
in  the  ratio  of  the  other  symptoms ;  sometimes  it  a]^pears  at  the 
very  onset,  and  runs  high. 

Between  this  disease  and  laryngitis,  proper,  there  is 


•It  is  aid  that  thA  colds  or  catarrhs  of  children  are  neyer  attended  with  hoanesMi. 
'  this  be  tme,  and  we  belier* 
tfsvlar  attsnlloB  to  il— it  will 


If  this  be  tme,  and  we  bellere  that  Oheyne  is  the  authority,  parents  shonld  giro  par- 

SlTa  them  a  Umtky  admonitton  of  ths  ImpaBdliigdangsR. 
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both  ran  their  coarse  rapidly,  proving  filial  eometimeB  in  twenty* 
four  hours,  bat  more  freqaently  in  forty-eight ;  and  then,  again,  it 
may  continue  five  or  six  da^^s.  Dr.  Cragie  states^  that  whether 
fatal  or  favorable  in  its  termination,  it  is  never  protracted  beyond 
the  eleventh  day. 

Upon  the  event  of  a  favorable  turn  in  the  disease,  the  ooogfa 
changes  and  sounds  like  something  had  become  loose  in  the  tra^ 
chea,  and  with  this  change  there  is  a  general  mitigation  of  «I1  the 
symptoms;  the  coughing  brings  up  viscid  mucus,  sometimes 
patcnes,  strips,  and  even  tubes  of  the  pseudo^membranous  con* 
cretion.  Finally,  this  membranous  matter  is  either  absorbed  or 
discharged,  and  the  patient  recovers. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  should  no  change  have  been  manifested  for 
the  better,  the  sonorous  and  wheesine  respiration  will  become  so  in- 
creased as  to  be  heard  to  a  consiclerable  distance— ^very  muscle 
that  can  aid  the  respiratory  function  is  brought  into  requisition,  the 
arms  are  spread  asunder,  the  head  is  thrown  back,  the  nostrils  are 
extended,  the  chest  drawn  up,  and  the  facial  expression  tells  that  it 
is  all  for  breath — every  expression  of  agony  is  impressed  upon  it^ 
and  it  is  manifested  through  every  muscle  of  the  chest  and  neck— 
the  skin  becomes  cold  and  clammy,  the  pulse  increases  in  quick* 
ness  and  feebleness,  the  lips  become  livid,  the  face  cold  ana  pale, 
the  brain,  not  being  reintorced  by  properly  oxygenized  blood, 
ceases  to  superintend  the  straggles  for  relief,  and  the  curtain  of  stupcnr 
or  drowsiness  drops  before  the  scene,  or  it  rallies  the  remaining  ele- 
ments oflife  into  a  last  efibrt  Which  results  in  convulsions  and  dfeath. 

It  is  not,  however,  always  the  case  that  the  patient  is  peimitted 
to  straggle  while  there  is  strength,  for  life  is  frequently  cut  short  by 
suffocation* 

When  the  cry  is  so  changed  that  the  reprise  portion  of  it  can 
only  be  heard,  and  when,  heard,  it  is  acute  and  sudden,  like  the 
crowing  of  a  young  cock,  and  when  the  voice  is  lost,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  croup  is  present ;  but  we  cannot  have  an  abso- 
lute certainty  of  it,  until  we  see  detached  portions  of  the  false 
membrane  thrown  up  by  expectoration. 

Causes. — Croup  is  much  more  common  to  northern  than  to  tem- 
perate and  southern  lat(tudes--much  more  common  in  dry,  cold 
weather,  with  northern  winds,  than  in  any  other;  more  common 
to  a  sea  coast,  lake,  or  river  situation  than  to  interior  ones. 

It  is  now  ^nerally  admitted,  that  not  less  than  one-half  of  all 
the  cases  which  obtain  in  cold  latitudes,  terminate  fatally. 

In  this  country,  it  obtains,  but  not  frequently,  and  its  fatality  is 
not  much  less  than  it  is  ia  higher  latitudes.  The  cases  here,  which 
are  generally  called,  treated,  and.  saved,  as  croup,  are  of  the  ca- 
tarrhal variety.  When  croup  does  occur  here,  or  further  south,  it 
is  usually  during  the  prevalence  of  northern  winds  and  storms. 

This  disorder  is  not  contagious,  but  in  some  situations  it  is  re- 
ported to  be  endemic ;   its  attacks  are  generally  in  the  night,  and 
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daring  the  one  ulniMditttely  floeoeeding  the  expoeare  of  the  pa- 
tient to  oold  weather,  insuffioiestly  protected.  Dr.  Alison  sajs, 
that  it  seems  to  be,  not  uofrequently,  produced  by  the  child's 
aittii^  or  sleeping  in  a  wet  room. 

In  some  families  there  seems  to  prevail  a  sort  of  croup  dia« 
thesis,  as  it  is  common  for  many  or  all  of  the  children  to  have 
it  as  they  arrive  at  the  pn^r  age.  It  is  also  more  frequently 
met  with  in  males  than  females,  and  with  sanguine  lymphatic, 
saDgnine^bilious  lymjdhatic,  and  sanguine  encephalo-lymphatio 
teniperaments  than  others. 

lna^ontf.-*-Spasmodic,  cerebral,  or  catarrhal  larjmgitis  or 
croup,  is  the  only  form  of  disease  with  which  pseudo-mem^* 
branous  laryngitis  or  croup  can  be  confounded,  and  between 
these  the  diagnosis  is  so  well  marked  that  such  a  mistake  should 
never  be  committed.  This  form  of  disease  comes  on  slowly, 
more  or  less  like  a  common  catarrh ;  that,  the  qMtsmodic,  at- 
tacks suddenly,  and  is  but  rarely,  if  ever,  preceded  by  catarrhal 
qrttptoms.  The  former  may  a^^ar  suddenly  in  some  instan- 
ces, but  then  ks  character  is  so  essentially  febrile,  while  the  lat* 
ter  is  not,  that  thej  need  not  to  be  confounded. 

Febrile  intermissions  never  attend  the  former,  except  occasionally 
after  vomitine ;  but  complete  intermissions  do  attend  the  latter—* 
remissions  omy  characterize  the  former.  The  stridulous  sound 
of  the  cough  and  inspiration  so  peculiar  to  the  former,  is  absent  in 
the  spasmodic  form.  In  the  former,  the  pulse  is  excited  and  irri- 
tated, ^penerally  quick,  tense,  frequent,  ana  full,  with  an  increased 
or  febnle  elevation  of  the  cutaneous  temperature ;  but,  in  the  latter, 
the  pulse  is  small  and  contracted,  and  the  cutaneous  temperature 
eoirtinnes  natural. 

PrognoriM. — ^This  form  of  croup  is  always  to  be  regarded  as 
dangerous,  and  the  extent  of  the  danger  is  alwajrs  indicated  by  the 
violence  of  the  inflammation ; — its  danger,  furthermore,  as  a  general 
fact,  is  in  proportion  to  the  suddenness  of  the  attack. 

At  one  time  a  majority  of  the  cases  of  this  form  of  croup  ter- 
minated fatally^t  is  still  attended  with  much  fatality,  and  necea- 
sariljr  must  be  so  long  as  fever  and  inflammation  are  treated  as  forms 
of  disease-— so  long  as  the  idea  of  sustaining  vital  energies  consist 
in  breaking  them  down  by  bleeding  and  purging. 

Treatment. — Bleeding,  puking,  and  purging,  with  calomel,  con- 
stitute the  usual  practice  in  this  form  of  aisease — and  this,  at  one 
time,  was  our  practice — we  have  given  large  doses  of  calomel  to  a 
child  a  year  old,  and  sometimes  we  approved  of  the  results  so  much 
that  we  abandoned  the  practice  with  much  caution,  fearing  that  we 
could  not  do  better ;  long  since,  we  rejoice,  however,  we  not  only 
abandoned  the  practice,  but  also  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded. 

We  are  required,  in  aiding  nature  in  this  form  of  disease,  to 
relax  Ihe  constricted  or  q>asmed  <Hgaiis— the  skin  is  in  this  condi- 
tion, aa  indicsled  by  its  heated  and  febrile  condition.    In  the 
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second  place,  we  an  required  to  stiengthen  tbe  debiKtated  orgmiui, 
which  are  the  larynx  and  probably  the  trachea,  for  otherwiie«  they 
would  not  have  become  the  seat  of  obstruction  or  disease,  and  as  a 
proof  of  the  fact,  they  are  highly  exdted  and  labor  under  an  e%» 
oenive  action. 

To  meet  the  first  indication,  an  emetic  riiould  be  promptly  ad- 
ministerad,  and  which  should .  be  as  promptly  repeated,  as  often  aa 
the  peculiar  croupy  inspiration  occurs ;  audi  the  most  e AoacioiiB 
articles  that  can  be  used  for  this  purpose,  are  the  Compound  Tine* 
ture  of  Lobelia,  or  the  Acetous  £2metic  Tincture.  After  having 
produced  free  emesis,  either  of  these  tinctures  must  be  ccmtinuea 
in  doses  sufficient  to  produce  eicpectoration,  and  in  severe  casea, 
even  nausea.  Hot  water  should  be  applied  to  the  throat  con* 
stantly,  and  the  skin  should  be  thoroughly  cleanaed,  and  as  far  m 
possible  relaxed  by  tbe  warm  lye-wash. 

In  the  meantime,  or  as  soon  as  some  cutaneous  relaxation  shall 
have  been  effected,  the  second  indication  should  be  attended  to. 
For  this  purpose,  Oayenne  or  Mustard  pouMces  should  be  aj^jlied 
to  the  extremities  ana  the  neck,  or  as  near  to  the  weakened  poits 
as  possible.  For  this  latter  ^rpose,  various  poultices  have  been 
recommended ;  we  knew  an  intellieent  gentleman  who  regarded  a 

Snitice  of  coasted  onions  as  an  in&llible  remiedy.  Dr.  John  D. 
oodman,  says  Dr.  Gunn,  regards  dry  Scotch  snuff,  i^riidded  on 
a  plaster  fwhieh  mav  consist  or  a  piece  of  greased  linen,  or  it  may 
be  sprinkled  over  the  face  of  any  poultice^  as  a  reliable  remedy. 

We  think  it  very  probable  that  the  roasted  onions  have  been 
very  usefiil  in  some  cases,  and  that  Scotch  snutf  may  have  been 
so  in  others,  but  we  are  far  from  beii^  able  to  regard  any  one 
application  as  being  uniformly  infallible.  One  drop  of  m  Oil 
of  Stillingia,  placeo  upon  the  ton^,  has  in  the  practice  of  several 
Eclectic  phvsictans,  as  well  as  m  our  own,  rendered  immediate 
relief,  and  ultimatel  v,  by  its  repetition,  cured  cases  of  this  diseaee, 
which  had  absolutely  resisted  all  previous  treatmcait,  and  the  cases 
were  supposed  heyoai  the  influence  of  medicatioii--^us  fulfilling 
all  the  indications  claimed  to  be  produced  by  the  emplojrment  oi 
calomel  at  the  hands  of  the  old  school  physicrans.  We  have,  also, 
found  it  beneficial,  when  applied  externally,  in  tibe  torn  of  a  lini« 
ment : 

Vt.  Oil  of  Stillm^ia,  8j» 

Oil  of  Lobelia,  3ij, 
Alcohol,  Siij*     Mix. 

The  throat,  neck  and  chest  must  be  bathed  with  this  three  or 
four  times  a  day ;  and  after  each  application,  a  fomentatioii  should 
be  applied,  composed  of  two  parts  of  Hops,  one  part  of  Lobelia, 
with  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  water ;  ootl  together  and  apply 
the  herbs. 

The  Nitrate  of  Silver,  in  solution,  has  been  highly  tfeeem* 
mended  as  an  application  to  the  fimoes,  glottby  atid  even  to  Ite 
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laiynx,  npoa  Um  jdan  proposed  by  Dr.  Oreen,  of  New  York ;  bal 
M  far  M  our  own  esqierience  and  observation  has  extended,  we  con- 
sider the  treatment  above-named  as  superior  to  any  other  with 
which  we  have  yet  become  acquainted. 

We  have  remarked  that  both  bleeding  and  pui^iu;  are  quite 
univetsally  nracticed  in  the  treatment  of  such  forma  or  disease  as 
produce  ranammation,  for  their  removal,  and  we  have,  in  several 
jriaces,  intimated  that  both  are  enfeebling  or  prostrating— destruc* 
tiwe  of  the  vital  forces,  while  neither  of  them  is  dejmr^tin^,  and 
ccHisequently  neither  of  them  can  be  properly  indicated  in  the 
removal  oi  disease,  because  disease  most  frequently  has  its  origin 
in  defective  depuration. 

According  to  these  views^  and  we  hold  them  to  be  sound,  we 
dioold  direct  our  efforts  to  the  renal  and  cutaneous  secretions  first, 
ftod  then  to  those  of  the  glandular  system  in  eeneral.  The  bowels, 
therefore,,  daim  our  attention  no  further  uian  to  see  that  their 
aceconalations  do  not  become  a  source  of  irritation. 

Although  we  regard  proper  external  applications  to  the  neck  as 
being  of  much  service,  by  relieving  the  part  of  much  of  its  capil- 
lary congestion,  yet  we  should  not  neglect  the  use  of  stimulating 
eaif^les,  such  as  the  one  recommended  in  the  mucous  forms  of 
laryngitis,  and  if  the  child  can  not  raigle,  this  should  be  applied  to 
the  &uces  and  throat  by  means  oia  swab,  and  a  small  portion  of 
it  may  be  occasionally  swallowed. 

It  often  happens  that  when  the  croupy  symptoms  have  been 
relieved,  tiie  evidences  of  constitutional  irritation  still  exist;  in 
such  cases,  we  may  safely  suspect  that  the  liver,  and  probably 
other  glands,  have  not  resumed  their  proper  iiinctions.  In  such 
cases  we  may  have  recourse  to  aperient  and  stimulating  alteratives. 

The  child  should  be  kept  warmlv  clothed,  and  the  diet  should  be 
light,  until  convalescence,  when  if'  prostration  takes  place,  stimu- 
limts,  tonics,  and  nourishing  diet  should  be  used. 

IV.  SpASMonio  Labtngitis — Ftdse  Croupy  Catarrhal  Croup. 
This  form  of  disease  is  never  attended  with  the  production  of  a  de- 
ciduous or  pseudo-membrane  in  any  portion  of  the  respiratory  pas- 
aages— the  initiatory  usually  consists  of  such  catarrhal  symptoms 
as  coryaa^  sufiusion  of  the  eyes,  chilly  sensations  succeeded  by 
tboee  <M  heat,  some  hoarseness  and  cough. 

These  symptoms  may  continue  for  several  days,  or  only  for 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  without  much  modification,  which 
usoally  OGOure  at  night  and  during  sleep,  consisting  of  the  strongest 
indications  of  impending  suflbcation ;  such  as  cough  and  dysipnosa, 
with  struggles  ot  the  muscular  system  in  aid  irf"  the  respiratory 
fimction. 

Sometimes  it  is  introduced  by  a  croupy  cough,  some  fever,  and 
hoarsenase,  which  may  c<munue  a  few  houra  or  even  days,  before 
the  arrivai  of  a  paroxysm  such  as  above  described.  The  par* 
ozysms,  as   they  obtain  in  different  cases,  present  two  great 
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extremes :  in  some  they  are  quite  mild,  and  excite  no  particular 
fears ;  in  others^,  they  are  so  violent  as  to  produce  the  strongest 
apprehensions  of  immediate  sufibcation.  Between  these  extremes 
every  crade  or  degree  of  violence  will  be  observed  in  practice. 

During  a  paroxysm,  the  face  is  forced  into  those 'conditions  and 
expressions  which  mark  a  case  of  strangulation— it  is  swelled,  of  a 
violet  or  dark  red  hue,  the  eyes  are  humid  and  projected  in  their 
orbits,  the  expresrion  of  the  face  is  anxious,  the  respiration  is  hiss- 
ing and  protracted,  the  voice  is  reduced,  but  never  to  a  whisper; 
the  surface  is  hot,  the  pulse  quick,  and  the  cough,  if  present,  which 
occurs  at  intervals,  is  hoarse.  These  are  the  usual  phenomena  of 
a  paroxysm,  and  when  concluded,  sleep  ensues. 

A  single  paroxysm  may  terminate  the  disease ;  at  all  events,  the 
patient  will  only  be  troubled  with  hoarseness,  and  a  dry,  barking 
cough  until  the  next  night,  when,  if  the  disease  have  not  termi- 
nated, the  patient  will  have  another  paroxysm,  possibly  two,  and 
thus  the  disease  continues  to  its  close^  with  one  or  two  paroxysms 
per  night 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  paroxysms  recur  more  frequently, 
and  each  one 'is  characterized  by  more  violence  than  the  preceding, 
until  finally  a  greater  degree  of  violence  becomes  incompatible 
with  life,  and  death,  by  asphyxia,  closes  the  scene. 

But  in  the  midst  of  a  .paroxysm  a  change  for  the  better  may 
supervene,  and  when  it  does,  it  is  usually  indicated  by  signs  of 
secretion,  as  a  loose  cough  and  the  throwing  up  of  some  mucus ; 
the  violence  of  the  symptoms  is  mitigated,  the  cough  loses  its  harsh 
ring,  the  inspiratory  sounds  have  a  mucous  character,  the  croupy 
and  febrile  svmptoms  disappear,  and  between  three  or  four  days 
and  two  weeks,  the  patient  is  w;ell. 

But,  instead  of  a  iavorable  turn,  additional  and  more  exhausting 
symptoms  may  appear,  as  great  restlessness,  nausea  and  vomiting, 
followed  by  a  small^  frequent,  and  vanishing  pulse,  oold  extrem- 
ities, clammy  sweats,  coma  and  death. 

Predisporing  Causet. — However  difficult  it  may  be  to  deter- 
mine, precisely,  the  pathological  differences  between  the  several 
forms  of  laryngitis,  over  which  we  have  passed,  the  diagnoses  ingeo- 
eral  are  quite  unmistakable.  When  we  consider  the  fact,  that  they 
are  all  more  or  less  inflammatory  and  involve  the  same  parts,  it 
would  seem  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  catarrh  might  be 
provoked  into  the  mucous  laryngitis,  and  that  the  milder  fonns  of 
this  might  likewise  be  converted  into  the  more  severe ;  and  yet 
we  have  no  reliable  evidence  that  they  do  thus  merge  into  each  other. 

The  only  explanation  we  have  for  this  remarkable  fact  is  this: 
Certain  telluric  and  atmospheric  influences,  peculiar  to  certain 
localities  and  latitudes,  so  dispose  or  constitute  die  system,  that  a 
cause  which  produces  croup  in  a  northern  child,  could  not,  caUris 
parUnuj  produce  the  same  form  of  disease  in  a  soathera  one.  To 
this  law  occasional  exceptions  may  be  admitted. 
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The  admiflsioD  of  this  principle,  although  we  cannot  comprehend 
its  modus  cperandi,  enables  us  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  as  to  why 
it  is  that  croup  it  frequent  in  one  situation,  and  pseudo-croup  in 
another.  To  contend  that  the  south  has  no  weatner  cold  enou^ 
to  prove  an  exciting  cause,  will  not  do,  because  the  croup  is  pro- 
duced in  the  north  oy  weather  more  mild  than  some  by  which  the 
south  is  visited.  \ 

Croupal  symptoms  and  pseudo-membranous  concretions  are 
sometimes  ocoasioned  by  scarlatina^  but  wa  have  not,  ffon  any 
writer,  learned  that  spasmodic  laryngitis  is  ever  produced  in  the 
same  manner;  and  if  it  be  not,  then  this  circnmstaaee  adds  to 
the  evidence  that  croup  and  pseudo-croup  are  not  diffisrent  degrees 
of  the  same  form  of  disaase-«-that  they  are  not  varieties  of  thp  same 
species.  From  what  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  we  deem  it  to  be  as 
impossible  for  one  form  to  pass  into  the  other,  as  it  is  for  a  catarrhi 
in  early  infancy,  to  pass  into  croup. 

ExcUing  Comes, — These  are  usually  such  as  occasion  catarrh — 
such  as  an  improper  or  unprotected  exposure  to  a  cold  and  damp 
atmosphere,  or  sudden  atmospheric  changes. 

This  form  of  croup  is  liable  to  a  frequent  recurrence — as  fre- 
quent as  may  be  the  exposures  to  the  cause  that  usually  produce 
it.  All  the  forms  of  laryngitis  may  be  regarded  as  being  produced 
by  the  ordinary  causes  of  catarrh. 

Diagnosis* — ^The  diagnosis  between  the  two  forms  of  croup  we 
have  given  under  the  head  of*  pseudo-membranous  croup,  and 
therefore,  in  this  place,  we  will,  barely  add,  that  the  seat  of  the 
pain,  the  change  of  the  voice,  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  cough 
should  always  distinguish  both  forms  of^  croup  fr<Kn  all  pectoral 
forma  of  disease. 

Prognosis. — ^All  the  forms  of  laryngitis,  must  be  r^rded  as  dan- 

Erous,  if  permitted  to  run  theu*  own  course,  but  this  form  is  much 
ts  dangerous  than  the  pseudo- membranous,  and  therefore  it  may 
be  regarded  as  ffeneraliy  favorable;  and  yet,  when  prolonged  be- 
yond the  third  £iy,  and  is  still  increasing  in  violence,  and  more 
especially  when  attended  by  nausea  and  vomiting,  an  unfavorable 
termination  may  be  expected. 

Tnaimsni. — When  the  affection  is  chaiUcterised  by  much  in- 
flammation, the  treatment  recommended  for  pseudo-membranous 
croup  should  be  adopted*  Lehman  recommends  us  to  apply  a 
sponge,  dmped  in  hot  water  and  then  squeezed  out,  upon  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  neck,  and  frequently  repeated  at  short  intervals, 
until  the  akin  becomes  red  and  a  general  perspiration  follows,  which 
should  be  promoted  by  the  use  of  some  mild  tepid  diluent  In 
many  instances,  this  meant  will  arrest  all  the  symptoms  and  cut 
short  the  disease. 

With  the  ezceptbn  that  this  form  of  the  disease  requires  a  lib- 
eral UM  of  antispasmodics,  the  treatment  should  be  very  much  as 
ia  the  preoeding  form* 
17 
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ZOONOMIA :  OR  THE  LAW  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE. 

A  Lecture  Delivered  at  the  BmithBonian  Inatitate,  Waehingtmi,  United 

States,  on  March  the  8th,  1853.    By  Makbhall  Hau.,  M.  D., 

F.  R.  8.,  Foreign  Associate  or  the  "  Academic  de 

8/»  of  Paris,  ete.,  eto. 


Obntlemek, — I  congratulate  myself  on  the  opportunity  afforded 
me,  by  your  kind  invitation,  to  unfold  a  principle  in  physiology  oa 
which  I  have  long  meditated  and  experimented,  and  which  I  have 
ventured  to  designate  the  Law  of  Animal  Life. 

Many  have  been  the  attempts  to  define  Kfe.  All  have,  1  think, 
proved  abortive. .  I  shall  not,  in  my  turn,  venture  to  attempt  that 
m  which  so  many  have  failed.  My  object  will  be  rather  to  de- 
scribe than  to  define. 

Life,  then,  may  be  justly  viewed  as  consisting  in  a  comprehen- 
sive system  of  action  and  re-action — of  the  action  of  certain  phys- 
ical and  chemical  influences,  and  the  re-action  of  certain  vital 
powers  in  organized  beings. 

Throughout  the  animal,  and,  indeed,  the  vegetable  kingdoms,  the 
primary  organic  agents  and  re-agents  are  pdUen  and  ova.  Life 
first  consists  in  the  reciprocal  action  of  these  upon  each  other. 
Such  is  the  very  type  and  essence  of  life  in  its  earliest  da^noL. 
Harvey  said — Omne  vivum  ab  ovo.  He  might,  with  equal  truths 
have  said,  Omne  vivum  a  poUine;  and  with  still  greater  truth, 
Omne  vivum  a  polline  et  ovo. 

Each  of  them — the  pollen,  the  ovum — ^was  originally  a  ertaUom, 
Their  mutual  and  reciprocal  action  is  a  phenomenon  which,  the 
Creator  has  impressed  on  this  portion  of  His  works,  as  the  fiai  of 
His  will. 

That  this  action  is  perfectly  reciprocal,  is  proved  by  the  reaem- 
Uance  of  the  new  being  or  otfspring — be  it  anknal  or  ve^taUe— 
to  boih  parents.  The  event  is  at  present  as  inscrutable  in  its  nature 
and  essence,  as  it  is  interesting  to  the  physiologist  and  philosofrfter 
as  a  subject  of  observation  and  new  inquiry. 

Why  this  seed  of  the  Triticum  Indtcum,  or  Indian  com,  on  which 
pollen  has  fallen,  should,  if  planted  in  soil  and  exposed  to  the  genial 
mfloences  of  heat  and  moisture,  become  a  noble  and  usefiil  plant; 
and  this  other,  to  which,  fiom  its  mode  of  growth  and  treatment, 
no  pollen  has  been  allowed  to  have  access,  shall,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances and  influences,  undergo  decay  and  decomposition^  wlio 
can  tell  t    Why  tkis  egg,  which  has  been  fertilized  by  pollea. 
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sbonld,  under  simOar  ^nial  inflaences,  become  a  bird,  and  eventu- 
ally soar  into  the  r^^ns  of  the  atmosphere;  and  why  this  other, 
uittflected  by  pollen,  should  pass  into  a  state  of  putrefaction,  who 
can  declare?  Who  will  attempt  to  explain  why  those  ^^divinia 
particulaB  aurae,'^  which  exist  in  the  form  of  pollen^  oan  alone  vivify 
these  ova  1  Who  can  say  what  there  ia  in  these  ova,  and  uA$i 
there  is  in  the  appropriate  pollen — for  the  tioo  are.  equiaUif  essen- 
tial— which  develope  growth,  and  form,  and  fi/ir  t 

Look  at  these  ova  and  on  these  seeds.  On  Mm  ovum  and  on 
Mm  seed  no  pollen  has  ever  been  shed.  They  will,  though  placed 
in  circumstances  the  most  favorable  for  developement,  only  pass 
the  more  readily  into  decay.  But  this  other  ovum,  this  other  seed, 
on  which  pollen,  life-giving  pollen,  has  shed  itself,  will,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  germinate  and  pass  into  life,  the  whole  subse- 
quent being  bemg  expressly  imbued  with  the  equally  inscrutable 
properties  of  the  pollen,  and  of  the  ovum  or  seed. 

What  is  the  condition  of  this  pollenized,  this  fructified  ovum  or 
seed  b^ore  active  life  begins?  Is  life  m  abeyance?  or  is  it  in 
actual  existence  only  in  its  lowest  and  imperceptible  form  t  Have 
eggs  and  seed  a  temperature  of  their  own,  above  that  of  the  me- 
dium in  which  they  are  placed  ?  And  what  is  the  condition  of  this 
offMetoi  an  animal  or  animalcule,  (as  the  planaria,)  or  of  this  plant? 
fioth  will  continue  to  live  independently  of  the  original  stem. 
Both  may  be  multiplied  and  propagated  by  new  and  similar  offsets. 
Both  are,  as  I  have  stated,  equdly  imbued  with  the  properties, 
both  of  the  original  pollen  and  ovum.  All  this  is  mysterious, 
inscrutable  in  its  essence,  constituting  one  of  the  arcana  of  nature, 
which  may  long,  may  forever  be  hidden  from  us. 

But  the  lawM  of  life,  and  those  of  the  material  and  inorganic 
world,  mav  be  detected,  and  their  detection  and  investigation  are 
amongst  the  most  legitimate,  interesting  and  important  objects  of 
philosophical  inquiry.  At  present  I  beg  onl}^  to  state,  that  whilst 
pollen  places  the  ovum  or  seed  under  vS/uiL  influences,  its  absence 
allows  them  to  become  the  prey  of  mere  physical  or  chemical 
agencies  alone. 

The  further  essential  and  distinctive  characteristic  of  organised 
beings,  that  in  which  they  differ  from  the  objects  oi  the  inorganic 
world,  is  mtwimmt.  Through  this  membrane,  a  special  function 
of  transition  takes  place,  constituting  endosmosis  and  exoemosis,  or 
imbibition  and  exudation* 

If  this  membrane  be  injured,  or  broken  down,  the  luateriab  of 
m^gMiized  beings  are  a^in  immediately  subtracted  from  the  laws  of 
organization,  and  delivered  over  to  the  ordinary  prineiftles  of 
chemical  action — decay,  or  eremacausis-^from  which  thai  meQ»* 
farane  had  preserved  them,  whilst  it  placed  them  under  the  domin* 
ion  or  modification  of  vital  influences.  Examples  of  this  fiict  a«r 
afforded  by  bruises  of  animal  or  vegetable  tissues,  which,  if  sl^t, 
are  repahred  by  the  vital  powers;  bat,  if  severe,  lead  to  deatb  or 
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decay.    How  extraordinary  are  the  dhaogee  which  almost  iminedi- 
ately  take  place  in  bruised  flesh,  or  in  a  bruised  orange  or  apple! 

But  1  must  hasten  from  these  preliminary  views^  and  pass  on  to 
the  more  express  subject  of  this  lecture.  AU  living  beings,  from 
the  serpent  to  the  ea^,  possess,  in  common,  peculiar  djfmaadc 
properties;  in  all,  these  properties  respond  to  appropriate  extansal 
and  internal  slmult.  On  the  reciprocal  play,  action  and  re^ctioii, 
of  those  forces  and  agents,  life,  with  all  its  varied  phenomena,  in  all 
ks  varied  forms,  essentially  depends. 

These  dynamics  and  these  stimuli  bear  a  relative  proportion  to 
each  other ;  this  proportion  is  inverse ;  the  higher  the  dynamic, 
the  lower  the  stimuli,  and  wee  versa.  Such  is  the  Law  afAnmml 
Ufa. 

In  the  animal  kingdom,  two  forms  of  dynamics  exist;  the  first 
has  its  seat  in  the  nervous  system,  or,  more  definitely,  in  the  spinal 
and  ganglionic  sub-systems;  I  venture  to  designate  it  by  the  term 
meuro^ynamie.  The  second  has  its  seat  in  me  muscular  system; 
it  may  be  designated  mgfhdynamic.  The  stimuli  exist  in  greater 
numbers,  for  they  consist  in  physical  and  chemical  agents  of  the 
external  world — such  as  air,  food,  water,  heat,  light,  the  gplvanic 
influence,  etc. 

I  must  introduce  the  subject  of  the  vital  dynamics  by  shovring 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  physiology,  an  experiment  fixtl  of 
the  deepest  interest;  I  place  before  you  a  frog,  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  and  you  will  observe  how  the  most  elevated  principles  of 
philosophy  may  be  illustrated  by  what  you  may  deem  the  humUest 
objects  of  creation.  The  physiolc^ist  knows  and  feels  that  his 
science,  elevated  as  it  is,  is  included  in  the  most  insignificant  insect 
that  lives — the  caterpillar  or  the  butterfly* 

The  nervous  system  consists  in  three  sub-systems;  the  first  is 
that  in  which  the  brain,  or  cerebrum,  is  the  center,  and  sensatioa 
and  volition  are  the  special  functions;  I  have  removed  this  centre 
and  these  functions  from  this  frog,  by  removing  the  heod,  and, 
with  it,  the  very  centre  of  the  system,  or  sub-system,  itself;  the 
creature  is  thus  entirely  deprived  of  sensibility;  the  idea  of  sufler- 
ing  is  excluded.  It  is  also  deprived  of  volition-*^!  sptmlanaoiLS 
movements  are  impossible. 

Yet  there  is  a  source  and  power  of  movement  remaining^  Ibr 
you  observe  the  e&ot  of  irritation  of  the  integument  covering  the 
toe  or  foot.  This  power  resides  in  the  spinal  marrow,  or  spinal 
centre,  and  certain  nerves  proceedinff  to  it  and  frnm  it,  termed, 
therefore,  eisodic  and  exodic.  I  have  desi^ated  this  power  aeuro- 
dynamic;  it  was  formerly  termed  the  v%s  nervosa;  its  English 
appellation  would  be  neros-power. 

The  nerves  which  proceed  to  the  centre  of  this  spinal  system, 
artis  from  the  skin,  f  have  removed  them  from  the  left  foot,  and 
you  will  observe  that  the  same  irritation  which,  applied  to  the 
nght  foot,  induced  ooatracticm  of  the  muscles,  is  inoperative  when 
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applied  to  this  wounded  limb;  in  efiect,  the  origin  of  the  eisodio 
nerve  has  been  removed  with  the  integument. 

But  I  now  irritate  the  spinal  centre  itself:  jron  observe  the  con- 
vulsions produced. 

Lastly,  I  irritate  these,  the  lumbar  nerves;  they  are  exodic,  and 
proceed  to  th^  muscles:  again  the  limbs  are  Tiofendy  agitated  by 
movements. 

These,  then,  are  phenomena  arising  oat  of  irritation  of  the 
nerves,  eisodic  and  exodic,  and  the  center  of  the  spinal  system* 
They  attest  the  neuro-dynamio  power  of  those  several  nervous 
tissues. 

But  there  is  still  a  third  sub-system  of  the  nervous  system;  it  ie^ 
termed  the  ganglionic,  and  it  is  connected  with  all  that  is  initrior^ 
OTwOkiM  us.  I  have  here  placed  aside  the  viscera  of  the  firog,  and 
with  them  the  ganglionic  sub-system  belonging  to  them — the  heart, 
the  stomach,  the  intestines,  etc.  If  you  were  nearer,  you  would 
see  the  heart  pulsate,  and  the  stomach  and  intestines  move  by 
what  is  termed  peristaltic  action.  These  phenomena  are  eflfeotiUe 
through  the  medium  of  the  ganglionic  portion  of  the  nervous  sys« 
tern,  m  which  the  neuro-dynamic  must  also  reside. 

But  besides  the  power  residing  in  the  nervous  tissues,  there  is, 
as  above  stated,  another  dynamic.  Its  seat  is  the  mutcular  tissue; 
for  which  reason  it  may  be  designated  the  ng/tnlyiuanic.  You 
observe  the  efiect  of  a  verjr  sli^t  galvanic  influence  passed  along 
this  muscle;  the  muscle  is  immediately  vigorously  contracted! 
This  b  the  vis  muscularis  of  physiologists,  the  micjdi^power. 

I  must  again  hasten  away  from  this  explanation.  I  repeat  that 
these  vital  dynamics,  and  the  physical  and  chemical  stimuli  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  bear  an  inverse  ratio  to  each  other.  This  is 
the  case  both  primarily  and  secondarily;  the  first,  by  creation;  the 
second,  by  a  natural  operation  and  effect;  for  if  stimulus  be  dimin- 
ished, the  dynamic  becomes  augmented;  and  if  the  stimulus  be 
augmented,  the  dynamic  becomes  exhausted,  and,  in  some  d^pree, 
mportionately  reduced,  as  natural  events,  causes  and  enects. 
xhus  the  effect  of  hibernation,  during  which  the  stimuli  of  air, 
food,  temperature,  and  nutrition,  are  reduced  to  their  minimum,  is 
to  lead  to  augmented  dynamic  and  excitability,  and  to  what  may 
ver^  appropriately  be  desiffnated  vemaHon^  or  the  ^tivity  of 
spnnff;  whiut  the  effect  of  the  augmented  stimulus  in  the  summer 
monSs,  that  is  of  augmented  air,  food,  temperature,  and  nutrition, 
is  to  exhaust  or  lessen  the  dynamic  of  nervous  and  musonlar  fibfe, 
however  they  may  augment  general  activity  and  power  of  mass, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  the  next  winter's  sleep. 

By  creation,  and  the  operation  of  natural  causes,  then,  the 
inverse  ratio  between  dynamic  and  stimulus,  in  animated  creation, 
is  the  Law  of  Life. 

The  attempt  to  invert  this  law  in  either  direction,  and  eguaB^  in 
either  direction,  is  to  destroy  life.    Unduly  to  augment  the  stimulus 
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when  the  dynamic  is  high,  or  unduly  to  diminish  the  stimulas 
when  the  dynamic  is  low,  is  equallv  to  interrupt  the  vital  actions. 

I  will  agam  illustrate  my  subject  by  a  reference  to  the  interests 
ing  case  of  hibernation: — If  you  take  a  bat  from  its  winter  quar* 
ters^  from  its  state  of  hibernation,  in  which  its  respiration  is  at  the 
minimum,  and  its  dynamic  at  the  maximum,  and  make  it  fly  abouti 
and  so  augment  the  vital  stimulus  of  respiration,  it  mfallibly  dies  ! 
l£i  on  the  other  hand,  you  take  the  same  creature  in  its  condition 
of  summer  activity  and  of  high  respiration  and  low  dynamic,  and 
deprive  it  of  air,  by  immersion  in  water  or  in  an  irrespirable  gas, 
it  dies,  too.  Invert  in  either  way  the  inverse  ratio  of  dynamic  and 
stimulus,  and  the  result  is  fatal. 

Low  dynamic  requires  high  stimulus;  high  dynamic,  low  stima* 
lus.  .The  higher  the  dynamic,  the  more  capable  is  the  animal  of 
the  further  abstraction  of  stimulus,  and  vice  versa.  If,  instead  of 
taking  a  bat  from  its  summer  activity,  you  take  it  in  its  state  of 
hibernation,  and  now  immerse  it  ia  water  for  ten  minutes,  or 
even  longer,  it  is  altogether  uninjured.  The  bat  taken  in  its  state 
of  activity,  and  submerged  in  water,  dies  in  two  minutes  and  a  half. 

Thus  the  hibernating  animal  dies  if  its  respiration  be  augmented 
whilst  it  can  bear  its  suspension;  the  same  animal,  in  its  state  of 
vematbn,  or  of  activity,  can  bear  its  respiration  to  be  augmented, 
but  dies  speedily  if  it  be  suspended! 

I  will  illustrate  this  view  by  another  order  of  facts: — the  tad- 
^  pole  of  the  frog  breathes  in  water,  and  feeds  on  water  plants;  the 
'  same  tadpole  becomes  a  fro^,  breathes  in  atmospheric  air,  and  feeds 
on  insects;  it  has, become  a  nigher  breather — a  higher  feeder.  In 
the  former  state,  the  dynamic,  in  the  latter,  the  stimulus,  is  com- 
paratively greater.  The  tadpole  would  die  if  taken  out  of  its 
element,  the  water;  the  young  frog  would  drown  if  compelled  to 
remain  in  it! 

These  facts  are  the  results  of  innumerable  experiments*  I  shall 
take  occasion  to  revert  to  them  hereafter. 

Besides  being  inversey  to  which  there  is  no  exception,  the  ratio 
between  dynamic  and  stimulus  may  be  higher  or  lower.  Jt  is  in 
this  manner  that  we  are  enabled  to  explain  the  modes  of  life. 
As  life  in  general  is  a  result  of  stimulus  into  dynamic,  we  should, 
without  a  provision  of  this  kind,  see  all  animals  equally  active  or 
inactive.  £ither  the  reptile  would  not  creep  slowly,  or  the  bird 
tribe  would  not  soar  into  the  atmosphere.  But  we  observe,  in 
fact,  that  when  the  stimulus  is  ifit-proportionately  low,  the  animal 
is  of  low  activity;  and  that  when  it  is  dtf-proportionately  b^h, 
the  animal  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  intense  degree  of  activity. 

Throughout  animated  nature,  as  I  have  already  stated,  in  all 
the  varied  forms  and  modes  of  life,  from  the  eagle  to  the  serpent, 
the  dynamic  and  the  stimuli  are  in  an  inverse  ratk>  to  each 
other.  Such,  as  I  have  observed  and  repeated,  is  the  law  <^  life. 
In  the  bird*tribes,  the  quantity  of  air  and  food  imbibed  is  ex- 
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treme,  the  deme  of  dynamic  very  low;  in  the  reptile  tribes, 
the  quantity  of  stimuhis  is  low,  and  the  degree  of  dynamic  high. 
The  following  formulae  may  serve  to  express  this  general  &ct: 

SHmuhiS,  8  4  3  1 

Dynamcj  12  4  8 

The  degree  of  activity,  or  of  inactivity,  in  all  these  cases  may 
be  supposed  to  remain  the  same. 

But  te  explain  the  greater  activity  of  the  bird,  and  the  inac- 
tivity of  the  reptile,  a  modification  of  the  formulae  is  required, 
which  may  be  thus  expressed: 

iSSEmu/w,  1        3+1        4+2       844 

DfHomiej  8         4  2  1 

In  this  manner,  whilst  the  inverse  ratio  between  the  stimulus 
and  the  dynamic,  generally  speaking,  remains,  that  of  the  former 
may  augment  more  rapidly  as  we  pass  into  the  more  active  forms 
of  living  bein^  than  that  of  the  latter  dindnishes;  and  thus  the 
bird  and  the  msect  fly,  whilst  the  reptile  and  caterpillar  creep. 
With  higher  stimulus,  the  animal  becomes  more  bird-like;  with 
lower  stimulus,  it  becomes  more  reptile. 

With  augmented  air  and  food,  other  organs  besides  those  of 
respiration  and  digestion  become  stimulated  to  greater  action. 
There  is  especially  a  correlation  between  the  rapidity  of  tlie  action 
of  the  heart  and  of  the  acts  of  respiration  arising  in  a  peculiar 
and  reciprocal  manner  out  of  the  play  of  stimulus  and  of  the  neuro- 
dynamic  which  resides  in  the  spinsJ  and  ganglionic  sub  systems, 
and  the  myo-dynamic  in  the  muscles  which  are  respectively  under 
their  dommion,  and  out  of  the  law  which  binds  them  together, 
which  deserves  to  be  distinctly  described:  The  blood  flowing 
through  the  lungs  exhales  carbonic  acid;  this  is  the  internal  excitor 
of  inspiration  acting  on  the  fine  branches  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerves  spread  over  the  lining  membrane  of  the  lungs;  the  more 
rapid  the  circulation^  the  greater  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
exnaled,  and  consequently  the  more  rapid  the  respiration.  But  this 
respriation  brines  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  into  contact  with 
the  pneumonic  blood  in  its  turn,  through  the  same  pulmonary  mem- 
brane ;  this  oxygen  is  absorbed  by  the  blood,  passes  in|o  the  circulation, 
and  stimulates  the  heart  to  au^ented  action,  and  augments  the 
rapidity  of  the  ciroulation.  This  last  has  again,  in  its  turn,  a  greater 
exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  lungs,  again  augmenting  re- 
spiration; &c.  In  proportion  to  the  augmented  stimulus  the 
dynamic  is  diminished. 

The  ehangei  which  take  place  in  regard  to  the  ratio  of  dynamic 
and  stimulus  are  of  two  kinds  :  1,  strueiural;  2,  fh^clogim.  The 
former,  in  metamorphosis,  is  usually,  if  not  always,  upwards,  to  a 
state  of  higher  activity,  to  a  state  of  higher  stimulus  with  dimin- 
ished dynamic ;  the  latter  takes  place  in  both  directions,  being  .to 
one  of  higher  stimulus  in  vernation,  and  to  one  of  higher  dynamic 
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in  bibenuitioa.    Actirity  on  oim  hand,  and  repose,  and,  especiallj, 
deep,  on  the  otber^  indues  similar  though  less  marked  effects. 

I  think  I  have  sud  enough  to  conTince  you,  gentlemen,  that  there 
is,  in  this  Law  of  Life,  a  most  interestinfl;  and  important  fact,  a  vast 

feneralizatioa.  This  generalization  embraces  thr^e  great  objects : 
,  the  scale  of  animated  being ;  2^  metamorphosis  and  perhaps  mere 
development ;  3,  physiological  chasges.  I  know  of  no  law  so  gen- 
eral, so  expansive. 

I  may  now  observe  that  it  is  of  deep  interest  to  trace  the  criteria 
of  the  ratio  between  dynamic  and  stimulus. 

In  the  first  place,  galvanism  is  a  test  of  neuro  and  myo-dynamic, 
just  as  nerve  and  muscle,  in  the  animal  in  which  these  dynamics 
are  hi^h,  as  tlie  frog,  become  galvanoscopic  or  a  test  of  galvanism. 

In  ue  second  place,  in  the  animal  in  which  stimulus  is  high,  the 
temperature  and  its  measurer, — the  thermometer,^-become  a  test 
of  its  degree,  and,  of  course,  of  the  inverse  condition  of  the  dy- 
namic 

Thirdly,  the  de^-ee  of  activity  or  of  inactivity  denotes  the  rela> 
tive  condition  of  tne  two  elements  of  the  Law  of  Life. 

Fourthly,  it  has  already  been  noticed  that,  in  proportion  to  the 
dynamic,  and  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  stunulus,  tne  animal  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  bearing  the  subtraction  of  stimulus,  the  priva- 
tion of  air  and  food,  and  is,  in  more  senses  than  one,  endowed  with 
Unaciijf  of  life.  The  length  of  time  during  which  an  animal  can 
bear  the  privation  of  air,  or  breathe  a  limited  quantity  of  air,  is 
proportionate  to  the  dynamic. 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  quantity  of  respiration  affords  a  measure 
of  the  stimulus.  This  is  ascertained  in  various  ways  •  I,  by  the 
structure  and  extent  of  the  Imngi;  2,  hy  the  numlier  of  respira- 
tions ;  3,  by  the  quantity  of  oxygen  imbibed  and  of  carbonic  acid 
exhaled. 

In  proportion  to  the  gtafaet  of  the  lungs  on  which  the  methsDma- 
tous  or  blood  changing  channels  are  spread,  in  proportion  therefore 
to  the  complexity  of  the  structure  of  the  lungs,  is  the  quantity  of 
respiration*  The  fish  has  a  mere  gill ;  the  batrachian  has  a  vesicu- 
lar lung,  with  or  without  subdivisions  or  intersections,  as  we  observe 
in  the  triton,  or  in  the  frog  or  toad,  respectively  ;  the  lung  of  the 
serpent,  tortoise,  the  tribes  of  mammalia  and  of  the  birds,  becomes 
more  and  more  complex  and  extended ;  in  the  insect  and  in  the 
bird,  the  respiration  is  extended  over  the  system,  not  being  limited 
to  one  organ ;  in  the  insect,  indeed,  each  articulate  segment  is  fur- 
nished with  an  analogue  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  as  a  central  ner- 
vous orj^n  of  the  respiration.  The  dynamic  exists  in  an  inverse 
proportion* 

In  the  sixth  place,  the  quantity  of  food  assimilated  or  respired  is 
a  stimulus  in  itself,  and  in  its  proportion  to  respiration  becomes  a 
measure  and  a  criterion  of  the  degree  of  dynamic  inversely.  In 
speaking  of  the  quantity  of  stimulus  as  represented  by  the  food,  we 
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most  bear  in  mind  the  qaality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  that  foody 
and  its  convertibility  into  calorifacient  and  nutrient  principles. 
.AmmI  food  is  perhaps  of  all  kinds  of  food  the  most  stimulant,  wnilst 
vegetable  food  is  the  least  so.  it  must  abo  be  a  question  how  much 
of  the  food  is  really  made  avaflaUoi  and  how  much  is  excreted  un« 
respired,  unassimilated. 

{Seventhly,  we  have  in  the  circulation  a  criterion  of  the  kind  and 
character  of  life ;  slow  and  with  few  methmmatous  vessels,  in  the 
animal  of  low  stimulus  and  high  dynamic,  it  becomes  quicker  with 
more  crowded  vessels  as  the  stimulus  is  greater.  The  structure  of 
the  luDg  and  the  degree  of  rapidity  of  the  movement  of  the  blood 
globules,  must  be  carefully  noted ;  as  the  former  becomes  more 
complicated  and  the  latter  augmented,  the  quantity  of  stimulus  is 
higher,  and,  I  need  scarely  say,  the  degree  of  dynamic  lower. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  subject  so  replete  with  interest  as  the  circu- 
culatojy  apparatus — pneumonic  and  systemic — in  themselves*  in 
the  difierent  orders  of  animated  being,  and  in  reference  to  the  law  of 
life.  The  entire  apparatus  consists  of— 1,  the  minute  arteries;  3,  the 
minute  veins  ;  and,  3,  the  intermediate  Mood-channels,  or,  as  I  have 
proposed  to  denominate  them — from  the  important  fact  that  all  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  blood  take  place  in  them*— the 
methsematous  or  Mood-changing  channels.  These  vessels  are  spe- 
cifically distinct,  a  distinction  on  which  I  have  insisted  on  another 
occasion. 

I  must  now,  gentlemen,  in  the  last  place,  bring  before  you  certan 
temtii  of  that  law  of  life  which  I  nave  thus  very  inadequately 
sketched.    In  doing  this,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  repeat  some  of  the 

£  receding  remarks ;  but  I  prefer  to  do  this  to  the  alternative  of 
Aving  my  sketch  incomplete. 

The  first  remark  I  have  to  make  in  resard  to  the  results  of  the 
Law  of  Life,  relates  to  the  temperature  of  animals  of  high  dynamic 
and  of  low  respiration,  and  consequently  of  low  temperature, 
such  animals  are  said  to  be  of  cM  blood.  This  expression  is  inao* 
curate.  No  animal  is  positively  of  cold  blood.  The  species  of 
lowest  temperature  b  still  of  a  temperature  higher  than  that  which 
would  subsist  absolutely  without  respiration,  and  its  blood  is  only 
bvf  in  temperature,  without  being  as  cold  as  the  surrounding 
medium. 

Even  amongst  fishes  some  are  high,  others  low,  feeders  and 
breathers,  with  a  corresponding  temperature ;  the  trout  can  only 
live  at  the  surface  of  a  limpid  stream,  breathing  highly  oxvgenated 
water,  and  feeding  on  the  msects  immediately  on  mat  surface  ;  the 
carp,  on  the  contrary,  lives  and  breathes  lowly,  at  the  lowest  part 
of  stagnant  pools.  The  trout  is,  comparatively,  a  fish  of  high  stin>- 
ulus — ^food  and  respiration — and  temperature,  and  of  low  dynamic  ; 
the  carp,  of  h^  dynamic  and  low  stimulus.  The  trout  dies  alntost 
immediately  if  taken  out  of  its  crystal  element ;  the  carp  will  live 
for  days  in  wet  moss,  that  is,  out  of  its  own  element,  abundantly 
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supplied  with  moistare,  or  in  a  limited  portion  of  water  ill  supplied 
with  mixed  atmospheric  air. 

As  we  rise  in  tne  scale  of  animated  being,  from  the  fish  to  the 
reptile,  from  this  to  the  mammalia,  and  from  these  to  birds,  the  res- 
piration, and,  with  this,  the  temperature,  also  rises,  the  dynamic 
proportionately  falling  ;  the  temperature  of  the  fish  and  reptile  is 
slightly  above  that  of  the  medium  in  which  they  dwell  respectively  ; 
that  of  the  mammalia  is  about  98  deg«,  that  oi  the  bird  tribes  about 
102  deg.,  Fahr. 

The  temperature  accurately  coincides  with  the  quality  and  quan* 
tity  of  food,  the  quantity  of  respiration,  and  is,  in  effect,  the  devel- 
opment of  an  internal  stimulus  from  stimulant  ingesta. 

With  temperature  there  is  also  probably  the  evolution  of  the  gal- 
vanic agency. 

The  galvanic  apparatus,  the  'thermometer,  the  quantity  of  food, 
the  quantity  of  oxygen,  the  power  to  bear  the  abstraction  of  these 
stimuli,  or  in  certain  circumstances,  their  addition ;  all  these  are 
criteria  of  the  place  a  given  anirqal,  in  a  given  condition,  ought  to 
occupy  in  the  zoological  or  physiological  scale. 

Growth,  development,  metamorphosis,  nutrition,  in  ovoand  extra 
ovum,  are  other  results  of  the  play  of  vital  powers,  dynamic  and 
stimulus.  With  each  of  such  cnanges  in  form,  a  change  in  kind  ot 
life,  or  metabiosis  occurs. 

Of  these,  hints  have  been  dispersed  in  the  preceding  remarks* 
If  I  have  succeeded  in  giving  you.  Gentlemen,  an  adequate  idea  ot 
them,  and  of  the  other  topics  involved  in  the  development  of  the 
Law  of  Life,  I  shall  feel  much  gratified.  Pray  accept  my  best 
thanks  for  your  kind  attention  throughout  this  imperfect  lecture. 

Each  part  of  my  subject  would  afford  scope  tor  distinct  discus- 
sion, and  one  object  of  my  visit  to  the  United  States  is  to  secure  to 
myself  both  the  leisure  and  the  opportunity  for  further  physiologic 
cal  inquiry  in  regard  to  it.  In  this  object  I  know  and  feel  that  I 
shall  be  assisted  by  the  liberal  and  generous  people  amongst  whom 
it  is  my  lot,  for  a  time,  to  dwell,  and  by  the  noble  and  free  institu- 
tions, the  objects  of  which  it  may,  as  on  the  present  occasion,  be 
my  proud  privilege  humbljr  to  promote. 

Of  the  Smilhsonian  Institute  I  can  only  most  cordially  say,  may 
it  prosper,  and  may  it  long  be  the  means  of  the  diffusion  of  know- 
edge,  and  of  consequent  good  to  mankind  ! — Medical  Examinerj 
Man^  1853. 
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PURPURA  HEMORRHAGICA. 

Bj  M.  T.  Bnuf,  M.  D.,  of  DaTldson  County,  Tenn. 

Iv  presenting  to  the  profession  the  history  of  the  following  case, 
I  have  been  influenced  more  by  a  desire  to  record  my  testimony  in 
favor  of  the  vii*tues  of  the  remedy  used,  than  to  bring  myself  con- 
spicuously before  the  public. 

The  infrequency  of  the  disease  in  this  country,  and  its  generally 
fatal  termination,  under  all  forms  of  treatment,  furnish  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  a  desire  to  publish  this  case. 

Aug.  31st,  1852.  I  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  H.  (sDt.  64,)  and  pre- 
scribe for  hemorrhage  of  the  gums.  She  had  been  for  many  years 
in  bad  health,  from  a  leprous  affection  of  the  feet  and  legs.  When 
I  fifst  saw  her,  the.  blood  was  slowly,  but  incessantly,  oozing  from 
the  gums,  which  were  dark  and  somewhat  swollen;  and  as  there 
were  several  carious  teeth,  their  cavities  filled  with  fungus  fleshy  I 
supposed  the  hemorrhage  to  arise  from  this  cause,  and  accordingly 
removed  the  fungi,  first  by  incision,  and  afterwards  applied  the 
nitras  argenti. 

Sept*  2nd.  At  this  time  the  pulse  was  80,  tongue  dark,  but  not 
coated,  the  breath  exceedingly  ofiensive;  and  not  yet  apprehend- 
ing the  true  nature  of  the  disease,  I  prescribed  a  solution  of  alum 
and  tanin,  as  a  wash.  Her  debility  had  now  increased,  and  she 
complained  of  vertigo;  her  bowels  were  constipated  and  her  appe- 
tite impaired.  A  laxative  of  Pil.  Hydr.  et  Rhei.  Pulv.  was  pre- 
scribed, to  be  repeated  until  the  bowels  were  evacuated. 

Sept.  4th«  Hemorrhage  more  profuse,  and  dark,  purple  spots  on 
the  hands,  arms  and  legs,  and  a  considerable  number  on  the  back. 
These  spots  were  real  ecchymoses,  and  determined  my  mind  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  disease.  She  still  complained  of  debility  and 
vertigo,  to  which  was  added  a  strange  and  undefinable  sensation, 
which,  (although  a  lady  of  intelligence)  she  could  not  describe.  I 
now  gave  the  Carb.  ferri  Precip.,  wtuch  she  continued  to  use  for 
a  few  days. 

Sept  9th.  Dr.  Clifie,  of  Franklin,  now  saw  the  patient,  in  con- 
sultation With  me,  and  fully  agreed  with  me  in  the  opinion,  that  it 
wa«  a  genuine  case  of  Purpura  Hemorrhagica.  Pure  kreosote  was 
applied  to  the  gums^  and  the  Tinct.  Fern  Mur.  given  three  times 
daily,  in  doses  of  15  drops. 

Sept.  10th.  Bleeding  continues;  pulse  86;  tongue  dark;  Tine. 
Fern  increased  to  90  drops. 

Sept  13th.  Pulse  100;  Nitric  Acid  applied  to  the  gums,  and 
the  Tinct.  Ferri  increased  to  80  drops,  8  tunes  a  day;  it  was  also 
used  08  a  mouth-wash,  in  a  diluted  condition.  The  symptoms  con- 
tinued the  same  until  the  17th,  when  the  spots  began  to  assume  a 
Seenitb-yeilow  appearance f  the  appetite  improved;  tongue  less 
rk;  puise  90,  and  a  general  feeling  of  improvement.  The  medi 
cine  was  now  given  in  doses  of  50  drops,  8  times  daily;  and  she 
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oontinaed  to  use  it  in  this  dose  until  the  90th  of  October,  when  the 
symptoms  had  all  disappeared,  a^  she  etpreased  herself  as  feeling 
as  well  as  she  had  done  for  many  years. 

The  improvement  in  her  condition  was  so  obvious  after  com- 
mencing trie  use  of  the  Tinct.  Ferri  M.,  and  the  cure  progressed  so 
steadily  under  its  influence,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  attribute  her 
recovery  to  its  use.  It  would  be  useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  intimate  principle  by  which  the  blood  escapes  from  the 
capillaries,  whether  by  extreme  attenuation  of  the  Uood  itself,  or 
by  some  alteration  in  the  physical  condition  of  these  blood  vessels, 
or  both  causes  combined.  The  ablest  members  of  the  profession 
have  turned  from  the  investigation  with  a  confession  of  their  ignor- 
ance of  the  process.  My  only  object  has  been  to  give  a  correct 
history  of  the  case  and  its  treatment. — Naghville  Med.  Journal. 

Little  Harpethj  Davidson  Co.^  Tenn.^  Feb  1853. 
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DEATH  FROM  EXTERIOR  UTERINE  HEMORRHAGE. 

B/  J.  O.  Sharbbr,  M.  D.,  Venanies,  Tadb. 

I  was  called,  in  company  with  Dr.  Hail,  to  see  Grace,  a  colored 
girl,  who  was  about  35  years  of  age,  whom  we  found  laboring 
under  great  prostration,  very  restless,  with  respiration  hurried  and 
laborious,  and  with  cold  and  pulseless  extremities.  It  was  about 
7,  P.  M.,  when  we  first  saw  the  patient;  learned  that  she  was 
attacked  early  in  the  morning  with  very  severe  pain  in  her  lumbar 
and  hypogastric  regions,  followed  soon  with  retching  and  vomiting, 
with  a  disposition  occasionally  to  syncope,  which  symptoms  fol- 
lowed her  until  she  expired,  which  was  about  two  hours  after  our 
arrival.  The  patient  and  her  friends  supposed  herself  to  be  en- 
ciente  about  three  months,  and  the  pains  an  effort  of  miscarriage, 
though  she  had  no  external  show.  She  had  the  symptoms  of  a  pa- 
tient who  was  sinking  under  extreme  hemorrhage,  though  with  not 
as  great  a  disposition  to  syncope. 

TreatmeiU. — The  indications  to  fulfill  in  the  treatment  were,  to 
bring  about  reaction,  restore  the  nervous  energy,  and  equalize  the 
circulation,  which  indications  our  most  potent  stimulants,  conjoined 
with  hot  bricks  and  sinapisms  to  extremities,  failed  to  fulfill,  and  the 
patient  gradually  sunk  down  into  the  profound  sleep  of  death,  and 
we  were  left  to  conjecture  as  to  what  might  have  been  the  true 
cause  of  her  death.  This  being  the  case,  we  asked  permission  of 
the  master  to  make  an  autopsy,  which  request,  in  the  first  place, 
he  fiuled  to  comply  with,  in  consequence  of  the  same  avenoon  that 

Smerally  exists  m  the  South  and  South- West  to  such  inspections, 
ut  soon  after  interment  (in  consequence  of  a  rumor  which  got 
afloat,  which  said  the  probability  was  that  the  girl  was  brought  to 
her  death  by  having  received  poison)  we  were  requested  to  make 
the  autopsy,  which  /^suited  in  revetting  the  true  cause  of  the 
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patienfs  death,  which  was  not  in  oonsaquence  of  baTiog  received  a 
poisonous  drai^t,  but  caused  by  internal  hemorrhage.  In  laying 
open  the  abdomen,  it  was  found  to  be  filled  with  coagulated  Uood 
and  serum.  This  hemorrhage  had  originated  from  an  ulcer  on  the 
right  maigin  of  the  fundus  of  the  uterus*  By  its  ulcerating  and 
eroding  influence  it  had  destroyed  the  texture  of  a  uterine  vessel 
of  some  magnitude,  and  thus  gave  iise  to  the  great  affusion  of 
Uood  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  was  a  sufficient  cause  for  the 
great  prostration  and  sudden  death  of  the  patient  I  regard  the 
ulcer  as  being  one  of  a  carcinomatous  character,  and  as  having 
been  of  several  years'  standing,  it  occupied  about  the  space  of  a 
square  inch  in  extent  It  had  pretty  nearly  destroyed  the  texture  of 
the  walls  of  the  uterus  within  the  bound  of  its  circumference. 
The  uterus  seemed  to  be  in  a  normal  condition,  with  the  exception 
of  the  portion  occupied  by  the  ulcer.  It  was  in  a  non-gravid 
state;  and  the  girl  was  not  pregnant,  as  she  supposed,  though 
her  menses  had  ceased  to  appear,  and  her  mammas  had  begun  to 
enlarge.  The  internal  organs  all  appeared  to  be  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition, with  the  exception  of  the  uterus.  There  were  no  external 
marks  of  disease,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  ulcer  under  the 
left  mammas,  though  not  of  a  serious  character.  I  learned  it  had 
been  of  some  few  years'  standing.  Previous  history  of  the  pa- 
tient.— Gave  birth  to  a  child  about  seven  years  since.  Patient 
stated  that  she  had  been  regular  in  her  periods  for  the  last  six  or 
seven  years^  but  had  not  become  pregnant  until  within  the  last  few 
months.  1  learned  that  she  had  been,  during  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  the  frequent  subject  of  great  lumbar  pain,  which  would  dis- 
qualify her  for  labor  for  a  time.  Those  pains  were  thought  to  have 
originated  from  an  affection  of  the  kidneys,  but  the  kidneys  were 
found  to  be  normal.  The  ulcer  of  the  uterus  I  conceive  to  have 
been  the  true  source  of  those  distressing  lumbar  pains  complained 
of  by  the  patient.  The  cervix  and  os  uteri  are  very  obnoxious  to 
cancerous  affections;  but  1  do  not  know  that  I  ever  knew  the  fun- 
dus uteri  to  be  the  seat  of  caricinoma  before  this  instance. — lb. 
Jmuary^  1853. 


From  tha  Stothotoopo. 

TEAR  PRACTICE-HIRELING  DOCTORS. 

Mm.  Bditob— As  I  have  had  some  little  experience  in  the  mode 
of  practice  generally  called  ^ gear  practice^^  I  have  concluded  that 
it  would  be  beueficial  to  the  profession  at  laige,  and  particularly 
the  younger  members  of  it,  to  give  some  account  of  this  degrading 
mode  of  praclioiDg  medicine. 

Soon  after  I  returned  from  Philadelphia,  some  nineteen  or  twen- 
ty years  ago,  and  commenced  looking  around  roe  for  a  suitable 
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locatbn,  I  was  offered  one  by  an  old  physician  of  considerable  rep* 
utation  as  doing  a  large  practice;  I  promptly  accepted  it,  and  par- 
chased  his  property,  and  soon  found  myself  in  a  lai^  basineas.  I 
was  aware  before  purchasing,  that  such  practice  was  done  by  said 
physician,  but  being  entirely  ignorant  in  the  matter,  I  concluded  of 
course  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  I  should  hesitate  to  engage  in^ 
as  the  subject  had  never  once  engaged  my  consideration.  Before 
one  year  expired,  I  found  I  had  engaged  some  sixty  families,  whose 
ills  and  whims  w6re  on  my  hands,  and  I  do  assure  you  I  soon  be- 
came weary  of  my  calling.  Where  a  neighboiiiood  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  such  practice,  they  send  for  the  doctor  for  the  most 
trivial  cause  and  physic-taking  becomes  a  habit,  and  when  you 
have  a  case  that  actually  needs  your  assistance,  you  are  expected 
to  visit  him  until  he  can  eat  his  accustomed  allowance,  or  you  may 
expect  to  hear  soon  that  you  have  been  negligent. 

My  reader  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  him  I  continued  this  sort 
of  business  for  five  years.  But  you  will  say,  **  Why  didn't  I  quit 
it  ? "  The  old  fox  whom  I  purchased,  had  settled  about  fifteen 
miles  distant,  and  was  ready  (and  was  always  trying)  to  take  from 
me  at  most  any  price,  and  to  keep  him  out  of  it,  I  stood  my  ^ound 
five  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time  I  was  offered  a  fair  price  for 
my  property  and  I  decamped  to  a  distant  neighborhood;  and  in 
three  years  my  purchaser  became  disgusted  and  sold  out  at  a  con- 
siderable loss,  and  the  physician  who  last  bought,  is  now  there  do- 
ing a  ''  large  business,'^  always  riding,  and  each  visit  averaging  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  cents  per  visit,  with  medicines  thrown  in 

Such  a  mode  of  doing  business  is  not  only  disgraceful  to  our  call- 
ing, but  it  is  a  curse  to  any  community,  both  to  the  people  and 
physician.  In  the  first  place,  it  begets  a  miserable  habit  of  drug- 
taking,  which  any  well  informed  man  is  aware  is  a  great  curse  and 
destructive  of  health  and  of  life  itself;  and  in  the  second  place, 
'tis  the  certain  harbinger  of  ignorance  to  the  doctor  should  he  con- 
tinue in  it  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  as  he  will  have  nothinjg  to  in- 
spire him  to  study  and  keep  posted  in  his  profession,  as  he  is  noth- 
ing but  a  hireling,  and  poorly  paid  at  that;  and  third  and  last,  the 
compensation  is  unworthy  of  the  profession,  for  I  do  assure  you,  I 
have  been  candid  in  the  average  amount  per  visit,  as  a  hireling  doc- 
tor is  more  a  slave  than  a  hireling  negro  on  a  mudpike,  as  the 
negro  has  the  privilege  of  rest  at  night  and  a  good  shelter  in  bad 
weather,  which  is  more  than  the  first  can  boast  of.  When  an  in- 
dividual asks  me  to  do  his  practice  by  the  year,  I  am  often  inclined 
to  return  an  answer  a  young  friend  of  mine  did  on  such  an  occa- 
sion— he  indignantly  replied,  ^whenever  I  become  Uack  and  am  to 
be  hired,  I  will  let  you  know."  I  knew  an  old  quack,  that  when- 
ever such  an  application  was  made  him,  would  only  re^y,  by 
catching  up  two  brick-bats  and  rubbing  them  together,  which  was 
very  sisnihcant,  but  not  more  so  than  every  highnninded  physician 
should  be  under  like  circumstances. 
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THROAT  IN8TRUMENT8-THE  LONDON  LANCET. 

To  the  Editor  rf  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal — 
Dbar  Sik, — Our  English  progenitors  on  the  other  side  the  water, 
taken  individually,  I  have  ever  re^rded  as  the  most  high-minded 
and  honorable  race  of  men  to  be  tound;  and  a  well-bred  English 
physician  I  have  supposed  incapable  of  any  other  than  the  exactest 

r propriety  in  his  iniercourse  with  his  brethren  at  home  or  abroad, 
n  reading  a  orief  editorial  in  the  last  London  Lancet,  I  am  pamed 
to  feel  that  this  favorable  judgment  may  have  been  too  universally 
applied. 

Under  the  head  of  ^^  new  inventions,'*  the  editors  speak  of  various 
instruments  for  making  topical  applications  to  the  throat.  They 
first  introduce  and  describe  Dr.  Horace  Green's  spatula  and  pro- 
bang,  which  they  say  was  manufactured  for  them  under  Dr.  Green's 
personal  inspection  (while  in  London  we  presum^)  by  Mr.  Coxeter. 

They  next  introduce  **  Dr.  Ira  Warren's  shower  syringes,  three 
in  number,  very  neatly  made,  and  contained  in  a  neat  case,"  which 
they  describe  with  tolerable  correctness,  but  they  object  that  in 
their  hands  they  are  not  ^easily  applicable  in  practice."  ^Mn 
fitct,"  they  say,  ^^the  safety  of  the  glass  syringe  and  the  piston  can 
only  be  secured  by  the  use  of  both  hands  (I)— of  which  one  is 
required  for  holding  down  the  tongue." 

After  alluding  to  one  or  two  other  syringes  which  appear  to  be 
of  little  account,  as  th^  do  not  describe  them,  they  say — 

"Mr.  Coxeter's  laryngeal  shower  syrmge  [Mr.  Coxeter^  the 
reader  will  see  from  the  second  paragragh,  is  the  editors'  manu- 
facturer] is  by  far  the  most  convenient  form  in  which  a  syringe 
can  be  used  for  these  applicatbns  to  the  interior  of  the  throat  and 
the  posterior  nares.  It  consists  of  a  seamless  tube,  composed  of 
silver,  not  unlike  that  of  a  medium-sized  catheter.  It  is  curved  in 
a  form  suitable  to  its  intended  uses.  The  distal  extremity  is  some* 
what  flattened  from  side  to  side,  and  is  perforated  by  fine  openings, 
which  admit  of  the  emission  of  the  contained  fluid  in  the  form  of  a 
delicate  shower.  The  proximal  extremity  is  fitted  with  an  elastic 
suction-bottle,  which,  by  its  own  action,  charges  the  instrument 
with  the  fluid,  which  is  then  emitted  by  simply  compressing  the 
bottle  with  the  thumb.  Rings  are  attached  ior  holding  the  little 
instrument,  and  an  ingenious  arrangement  is  made,  by  which  the 
quantity  of  fluid  ejected  can  be  accurately  regulated.  The  inven- 
tor says  this  shower  svringe  possesses  the  advantage  of  applying 
gently,  and  without  friction,  to  an  irritable  surface,  the  remediu 
agent  intended  to  be  employed.  It  does  this  more  generally  and 
unifonply  than  the  sponge,  and  is  entirely  free  from  the  risk  to 
which  the  latter,  in  becoming  detached  fiK>m  the  whalebone,  is 
liable.  Our  experience  in  the  use  of  the  instrument  entirely  cor- 
responds with  this  favorable  report  of  the  inventor." 

11  you  had  never  before  heard  of  either  of  these  syringes,  Mr. 
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Editor,  you  could  not  infer  iirom  the  above  that  one  of  them  had 
any  daim  to  paternity  of  the  ether,  or  was  in  any  sense  more 
entitled  to  consideration  except  on  the  ground  of  its  better  adapta- 
tion to  the  end  proposed.  You  would  not  know,  from  the  article 
in  the  LaneeU  Dr.  Ira  Warren^s  residence,  or  even  that  be  was  an 
American.  You  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  therefore,  that  about 
the  first  of  August,  1852, 1  put  a  neat  set  of  my  shower  syringes 
into  a  package,  with  one  of  my  tonsil  instruments,  and  sent  them 
as  a  present  to  the  editors  of  the  London  Lancet,  accompanied  by 
a  brief  note,  expressed  in  as  civil  terms  as  I  could  employ,  asking 
them  to  accept  my  small  offering  to  the  profession  in  England;  ana 
if  they  deemed  the  instruments  of  any  value,  to  make  them  known. 
Seven  months  have  passed,  and  no  private  note  lias  acknowledged 
their  reception.  In  the  meantime,  it  seems,  the  syringes  have  been 
put  into  tne  hands  of  Mr.  Coxeter,  their  manufacturer,  who  has 
made  one  on  the  same  princifle^  merely  adding  an  India-rubber  ba^ 
to  it,  and  nearly  spoiling  \U  as  the  reader  will  soon  see,  by  his 
attempted  improvements.  The  editors  then  call  him  the  ^^is* 
vetUor^'U  sayinfl:  nothing  about  his  having  stolen  it  from  me,  or  the 
manner  in  waich  they  had  abused  private  confidence  in  helping  him 
do  it. 

Had  these  gentlemen  noticed  my  instruments  on  their  recep* 
tion — commending  to  such  extent  as  they  thought  proper,  and 
objecting  as  their  judgment  dictated;  had  they  then  waited  till 
Mr.  Coxeter  had  made  his  alterations,  and  on  their  completion 
announced  that  he  had  attempted,  and,  in  their  judgment,  effected 
a  real  imprwtment  on  my  instrument;  however  easily  their  criti- 
oisms  might  have  been  set  aside,  no  objection  could  have  been 
raised  to  their  proceeding,  much  less  could  any  impeachment  have 
been  brought  against  their  motives.  But  to  withhold  my  invention 
seven  months  from  the  profession  in  England,  and  then  to  announce 
it  simultaneously  with  Mr.  Coxeter's  instrument,  as  if  they  were 
two  rival  claimants,  seeking,  on  equal  terms,  professional  favor, 
was  a  proceeding  very  like  concerted  fraud,  based  on  a  violatioo 
of  private  confidence. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  two  instruments.  The  only  objection 
raised  against  mine  is,  that  the  glass  barrel  and  piston  are  not  safe 
with  those  editors,  unless  they  use  both  hands!  I  don't  know  how 
they  would  manage  to  break  the  glass.  Would  the^  dash  it  against 
the  teeth  of  the  patient?  They  could  not,  for  it  is  not  the  glass 
syringe,  but  the  sfiver  tube  only,  which  enters  the  mouth.  WouU 
they  crush  the  barrel  between  their  fingers?  I  doubt  their  abilt^ 
to  do  it  if  ^y  would,  and  can  not  conceive  a  eood  motive  for  it  tf 
they  coukL  W  ould  they  drop  it  in  the  act  of  using  it  ?  I  think 
not,  unless  it  burned  them.  During  the  last  three  years  I  have 
used  tl>ese  syringes  about  nine  thousand  times,  always  with 
one  hand,  depressing  the  toi^ue  with  the  other,  and  have  never 
brok^i  a  piston  or  a  barrel    I  employ  them  with  the  same  ease 
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that  I  do  a  spoon  in  feeding  myself,  and  should  as  soon  think  of 
applying  both  hands  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  I  have  found  no 
Americaa  physician  who  could  not  use  them  readily  with  om  band. 

The  rings  which  Mr.  Co^eter  has  attached  to  his  instrameftt  are 
not  original,  having  been  long  used  on  aural  and  other  syrinees. 
They  would  have  been  attached  to  my  syringes,  but  that  tney 
would  have  increased  the  expense,  while  the  instruments  are  quite 
as  easily  used  without  them. 

The  distal  extremity  of  Mr.  Coxeter's  instrument  is  iSattened 
from  side  to  side.  If  the  globe  is  retained  and  flattened,  any 
mechanic  can  see  in  a  moment  that  it  can  not  be  as  easily  insinu- 
ated into  the  larynx  as  a  perfect  sphere.  Moreover,  in  withdraw- 
ing it,  the  various  projectmg  parts  of  the  throat  would  catch  upon 
its  shoulders,  and  slide  off  with  less  facility  than  from  a  globe.  If 
the  sphere  is  wholly  removed,  as  the  cut  in  the  Lancet  seems  to 
indicate,  then  the  point  is  too  sharp,  and  no  prudent  physician 
would  risk  the  chances  of  wounding  the  throat  by  its  use.  In  any 
view  of  the  case,  there  seems  to  be  no  better  reason  for  the  alter- 
ation than  the  desire  to  appear  to  furnish  a  new  instrument,  while 
in  fact  it  is  only  mine  a  little  altered  for  the  worse  in'  shape. 

As  to  the  rubber  bottle  at  the  other  end,  it  is  wholly  unfit  for 
the  purpose  intended.  Its  self-acting  mode  of  charging  the  instru- 
ment is  alone  sufficient  to  condemn  it.  No  sportsman  who  intends 
to  bring  down  his  game,  would  think  of  charging  his  piece  by 
some  self-acting  machine  which  would  be  liable  to  draw  in  twice 
as  much,  or  twice  as  little,  powder  as  he  desired.  In  brief,  no 
prudent  man  needlessly  puts  any  thing  beyond  his  control,  which 
needs  to  be  done  accurately.  Moreover,  the  rubber  bag,  by  the 
action  of  acids,  etc.,  would  necessarily  soon  become  intolerably 
foul ;  and  no  person  of  cleanly  habits  would  permit  a  fluid  to  lie 
injected  from  it  into  the  throat. 

I  have  spoken  freely,  for  I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  indignation. 
Men  who  stand,  Uke  the  editors  of  the  Lancet,  at  the  portals  of 
professional  opinion,  should  be  men  of  large  and  liberal  souls,  who 
are  disposed  to  give  any  new  thought  or  instrument  that  comes  to 
them,  clear  papers  of  '^safe  conauct,"  to  travel  any  where-*-to 
fame  or  to  oblivion,  without  improper  molestation,  and  especially 
without  a  9ev4n  months^  imprisonment* 

The  truth  is — and  there  are  times  when  it  should  be  told--Hhat 
in  the  construction  of  ships  and  boats,  locomotives,  farming  imple^ 
ments,  several  kinds  of  machinery,  suigical  instruments,  etc.,  the 
Americans  are  Seir^in  advance  of  the  English.  While  it  is  clear 
that  the  latter  are  slow  to  acknowledge  this,  I  did  not  suppose  any 
respectable  Englishman  would  resort  to  any  thing  unfair  or  decep- 
tive, with  a  view  to  appropriait  what  belongs  on  this  side  the 
wal^.  L  Waaaair. 

Boskm,  AprU  13, 1863. 
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SUBGERT. 

Oa  •  limple  Method  of  aieertaliilii^,  without  the  me  of  the  Catheter,  whether  the 

Smteebian  Tubes  eve  penrioiie ;  with  some  obeeryetkma  en  the  tnetmeot  of 

eaaes  of  Obetruction  in  theie  Tubes.    By  Jos.  Totkbde,  F.  R.  S. 

• 

The  author  pointed  out  the  objections  to  the  two  ordinary  modes 
of  exploring  the  Eustachian  tnbes — viz.  that  the  use  of  the  cathe- 
ter is  liable  to  produce  pain  and  discomfort;  that,  without  experi- 
ence, it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  really  in  the  tube  ; 
that  the  plan  of  attempting  to  distend  the  tympanum  by  a  forcible 
expiration,  while  the  mouth  and  nostrils  are  kept  closed,  is  not  al- 
ways successful,  from  the  fact  that  the  young  and  nervous  cannot 
be  taught  to  perform  the  act,  and  that  sometimes,  when  it  is  prop- 
erly done,  the  guttural  orifices  of  the  tubes  seem  to  be  pressed  to- 
((^tber  so  as  to  preclude  the  air  from  entering,  In  a  paper  recent- 
y  read  before  the  Royal  ISociety,  the  author  endeavored  to  show 
that  the  guttural  orifice  of  each  ^Eustachian  tube  is  generally 
closed,  and  that  the  air  in  the  tympanum  is  not  continuous  with 
that  in  the  cavity  of  the  fauces,  except  during  the  momentary  act 
of  deglutition.  In  proof  of  this  the  following  experiment  was 
cited:  If  the  mouth  be  shut,  and  the  nostrils  be  held  closed  by  the 
finger  and  thumb,  and  then  the  act  of  swallowing  be  performed, 
a  sensation  of  fulness  or  pressure  is  experienced  in  each  ear;  and 
this  sensation  does  not  disappear  upon  the  removal  of  the  pressure 
from  the  nose,  but  it  vanishes  at  once  when  the  act  of  swallowing 
is  again  performed,  while  the  mouth  and  nostrils  are  open.  During 
the  first  act  of  swallowing,  a  small  quantity  of  air  was  forced  into 
the  tympanitic  cavities  through  the  Eustachian  tubes,  and  it  here- 
in remained  until  the  second  act  of  swallowing  again  opened  the 
tubes  and  permitted  the  air  to  escape.  The  muscles  whereby  the 
Eustacian  tubes  are  opened  are  the  tensor  and  levator  palati, 
which  it  is  well  known  take  origins  from  the  cartilaginous  walls  of 
the  tubes.  As,  during  the  act  of  swallowing  with  closed  mouth 
and  nostrils,  air  is  forced  through  the  Eustachian  tubes  into  the 
tympanitic  cavities,  it  is  evident  that  the  permeability  of  these 
tubes  can  be  ascertained  by  making  the  patient  swallow  some 
saliva  while  the  nose  and  mouth  are  shut.  Nor  need  the  surgeon 
depend  upon  the  statement  of  the  patient  respecting  the  sensation 
of  distention  felt  in  the  ears ;  for,  by  listening  with  the  aio$eoft^ 
should  the  Eustachian  tubes  be  pervious,  the  air  will  be  distinctly 
heard  to  enter  the  tympanitic  cavities,  and  produce  a  gentle  crack- 
ling sound.  The  author  next  proceeded  to  consider  the  treatment 
of  cases  of  obstruction  ot  the  Eustachian  tubes,  especially  in  ref- 
erence to  the  use  of  the  catheter.  It  having  been  ascertained  that 
these  tubes  are  obstructed,  is  it  desirable  to  attempt  to  open  them 
by  means  of  the  catheter?  Believing  that  obstruction  in  the  Eus- 
tachian tubes  generally  depends  upon  a  thickened  state  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  covermg  the  guttural  orifice,  and  that  this  state  is 


always  aMOciated  with  a  thickened  condition  of  the  faucial  maeous 
membrane  and  of  the  mocous  membrane  of  the  tympanum, 
the  author  suggesta-^especially  to  those  inexperienced  in  the  use 
of  the  catheter,  not  to  attempt  to  pass  this  instrument — firstly,  be- 
cauae,  in  such  cases,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  Eustachian  tube 
18  often  so  tumefied  that  no  ordinary  decree  of  pressure  will  force 
the  air  into  the  tympanum ;  and,  secondly,  because,  should  the  sur^ 
geon  succeed  in  transmitting  a  few  air«bubbles,  the  relief  obtained  is 
only  partial  and  endures  for  a  brief  period,  since  the  mucous  mem- 
brane remains  as  thick  as  before,  and  the  ill  effects  of  the  obstruc- 
tion soon  recur,  from  the  air  in  the  tympanum  becoming  of  a  dtf> 
ferent  density  from  that  without  The  membraaa  tympani  be- 
comes  more  or  less  fixed.  The  treatment  recommended  is  such  at 
shall  tend  to  reduce  the  thickened  muctius  membrane  of  the  mtf 
tural  orifices  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  to  a  healthy  size,  so  that  their 
muscles  may  be  able  to  open  them.  For  this  purpose,  besides  the 
use  of  general  remedies,  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  or  a  strong  so- 
lution of  hydrochloric  acid,  may  be  applied  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  fauces  and  to  the  apertures  of  the  tubes,  and  gentle 
counter-irritaliun  is  to  be  kept  up  over  the  region  of  the  fauces.  By 
these  measures,  as  a  general  rule,  the  mucous  membrane  can  be  re- 
duced to  its  natural  state,  and  the  tubes  become  again  opened  by 
their  muscles.  Should  this  not  take  place,  the  Eustachian  catheter 
may  now  and  then  be  introduced,  and  the  air  be  gently  blown 
through  it  A  modification  in  the  shape  of  the  l^ustachian  cathe- 
ter is  suggested — viz.  that  it  should  be  oval  instead  of  round,  the 
advantages  derived  being,  that  it  not  only  can  be  passed  through 
th  *  nose  with  less  discomfort  to  the  patient,  but  its  presence  in  the 
Eustachian  tube  is  much  less  disagreeable  from  the  absence  of  the 
convex  surfaces  whk^h,  in  the  rounded  catheter,  press  against  the 
nearly  flat  surfaces  of  the  tube.  In  conclusion,  the  author  ex- 
presses his  concurrence  in  the  opinion  of  Harvey  and  Kramer, 
that  enlarged  timsils  are  never  the  cause  of  obstruction  in  the 
Eustiichmn  tubes,  and  that  any  benefit  that  may  have  followed 
their  extirpation  has  arisen  from  the  loss  of  blood  consequent  upon 
the  operation. — Lancet. 
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TBTANIO  SYMPTOMS  PROM  THE  USB  OF  IODIDE 

OF  POTASSIUM. 

By  Ik  F.  FkiLLini,  M.  D.,  Ptaned  AMtotant  Sarg«oa,  U.  &  N.  (ConmaBlMted 

by  FkoF.  DuMouiON.) 

A  case  of  s  <me  singularity  having  occurred  under  my  own  obser- 
vation, and  thinking  that  it  might  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  you, 
I  have  concluded  briefly  to  give  its  history. 


Wh3st  Acting  Surgeon  of  the  U.  S.  Ship  Massaehtueits,  a  fire* 
mani  named  J.  White,  was  admitted  upon  my  sick  list  with  rheu- 
matism. I  ordered  the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium,  grs. 
▼iii.  ter  in  die,  to  be  taken  before  meals  in  a  spoonful  of  water. 
Soon  after  commencing  with  the  remedy  (probably  the  second 
day)  he  complained  of  some  uneasiness  and  stiffness  in  the  jaws; 
but  supposing  it  to  be  some  trivial  affair^  I  paid  but  little  attention  to 
it  On  the  next  day  the  difficulty  had  increased,  and  I  directed  fric- 
lions  with  some  stimulating  liniment;  but  when  I  saw  him  the  day  af- 
ter, the  jaws  were  immovable.  Upon  careful  inouiry,  I  ascertained 
that  ever  since  he  had  been  usin^  the  iodide  he  nad  experienced  a 
burning  and  uneasy  sensation  in  the  oesophagus  and  stomach. 
Upon  learning  this  I  discontinued  the  medicine,  and  offered  coan* 
ter-irritation  over  the  stomach.  In  a  few  days  the  tetanic  symp- 
toms entirely  disappeared,  and  the  iodide  of  potasshim  was  renewed, 
but  diluted  in  a  tumbler  half  full  of  water,  and  given  €^r  each 
meal.  The  patient  entirely  recovered  from  rheumatism,  and  had 
no  return  of  the  trismus.  I  attributed  the  unusual  symptoms  en- 
tirely to  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  too  concentrated  a  form. 
Med.  ~ 
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UPON  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  PUERPERAL 
BHASMA  IN  LYING-IN  HOSPITALa 

BT  DB.  BU8GH. 

The  means  employed  by  the  author  consist  in  heating  the  room 
to  a  high  degree  with  dry  air.  This  is  effected  by  round  iron 
stoves  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  connected  with  the 
chimney  by  metal  tubes.  The  heat  can  be  raised  to  60.60  deg.  R* 
(about  156  deg.  F.)  This  must  be  kept  up  for  two  days,  daring 
which  time  all  furniture  and  utensils  are  to  remain  in  the  room. 

In  March,  1861,  puerperal  fever  invaded  the  Berlin  L3dng.in 
Hospital  with  remarkable  severity ;  nearly  all  the  patients  suffering 
and  the  Institution  was  closed  K)r  six  weeks,  during  which  time 
there  was  the  most  careful  ventilation  and  purification.  These 
means  proved  insufficient.  Upon  the  re-opening  of  the  hospital  all 
the  new  patients  became  attacked  by  the  disease  a  few  days  after 
delivery.  Then  the  author  tried  the  plan  here  detailed  in  every 
room  in  the  house.  The  effect  was  surprising;  no  fresh  attack 
occurred  during  the  whole  summer.  The  same  measures  were 
adopted  some  time  afterwards,  and  with  the  same  success. — London 
Med.  Timesyfrom  N.  Zischr.fur  Gebwitsk. 
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At  Kewton*s  Clinieal  Jnttitutt.    Strvieei  of  Powsssom  Niwroii, 

Aprti  19, 1868. 

[Sflpoited  hj  Isaac  Tnnm,  one  of  th«  CkuM.   ContiBiied  from  pagt  901] 

Ca«e  IV.  Mary  E.,  act  7  years. — Case  of  Scrofula.  The  erup- 
tion of  the  head  is  much  improved  ;  redness  ot  the  eyes  subsiding. 
Nasal  dischargjs  much  less.  Continue  same  alterative  before  recom- 
mended. Also  make  a  solution  of  the  susqui-carb.  potassa  3i  to 
giv  water,  and  wash  the  secreting  surfaces  of  the  nose  twice  a  day. 

Case  IX.  George  Welch. — Laryngitis.  Is  much  improved.  Dis- 
contmue  the  croton  oil  and  liniment,  and  use  tlie  irritating  plaster 
over  the  larynx.  Apply  the  sol.  nit  silver,  half  the  strength  before 
recommended.  His  strength  is  increasing ;  can  speak  so  as  to  be 
heanL 

Case  XII.  Mr.  Thomas  Gasseous.    Tumor. — Discharged  ;  cured. 
Case  XIII.  Mr.  W.-^yphilis.    The  ulcers  are  healing;  discharge 
not  so  offensive.    Applying  the  susq.  carb.  potassa  daily. 

Case  XIV.  Mrs.  Jenkins. — Removal  of  the  mammary  gland.  She 
K  doing  well ;  she  has  had  no  fever  since  the  operation.  Still  apply 
the  cold  water  dressing. 

Case  XV.  Mr.  A . — Chronic  Opthalma.  This  gentleman  has  been 
suffering  for  more  than  one  year  ;  it  has  been  confined  to  one  eye. 
You  will  now  see  that  there  is  complete  opacity  of  the  cornea. 
The  blood-vessels  are  full,  and  pass  over  the  cornea,  presenting 
▼ery  much  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  muscle — now  has  but  little 
pain.  Treatment,  cut  the  blood-vessels  which  penetrate  the  cornea; 
this  should  be  repeated  every  other  day;  after  which  apply  adecoc« 
tion  of  hydrastus,  at  the  same  time  give  the  following 

9r.     Comp.  Syr.  Stillingia,  3iv. 
Iodide  of  Potassa,  3j-     Mix. 
Gi?e  one  drachm  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
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Case  XVI.  Mr.  T.,  CDt.  61.— Cataract.  This  was  lenticular ;  he 
had  bad  the  other  eye  operated  upon  without  being  benefited.  The 
operation  of  depressing  was  then  performed,  when  his  sight  was  per- 
fecdy  restored.  After  treatment,  dark  room  and  cold  water  to  the 
eye. 

Case  I .  Wallis. — Ulceration  of  the  arm  ;  he  has  been  presented 
several  times  before  to-day.  His  general  health  is  improving  rap- 
idly ;  arm  much  stronger,  discharge  less.  Treatment  the  same  as 
before. 

Case  Vll.  The  little  child  of  Mr.  Conklin,  upon  whose  hand  tbe 
operation  was  performed,  to  remo\'e  the  contraction  of  the  fingers, 
is  now  well — having  the  free  use  of  all  the  fingers. 

Case  XIIL  Secondary  Syphilis  ;  is  doing  well ;  continue  the 
same  treatment. 

Case  XY II.  Mr.  H .  Fistula  in  Ano ;  there  are  three  orifices. 
Treatment,  inject  the  susq.  carb.  potassa,  in  solution  as  strong  as  it 
can  be  made,  twice  a  day  ;  the  discharge  appears  healthy  now* 

Case  XI.  6.  Welch.  Laryngitis ;  he  can  now  speak  out  plainly; 
difiiculty  of  breathing  subsided ;  has  gained  four  pounds  in  three 
weeks.    Treatment,  the  same  as  before. 

Case  XVIU.  Mrs.  M.  Congenital  malformation  of  the  Iris  ;  this 
is  a  singular  case  ;  the  pupil  is  near  the  connexion  of  the  iris  and 
the  slerotica;  little  or  no  action  in  it.  She  cannot  concentrate  the 
rays  of  light  so  as  to  receive  the  impression  in  both  eyes  at  the 
same  time  ;  hence  she  can  see  two  diflerent  objects  at  the  same 
time,  when  at  the  side  of  the  body,  but  she  cannot  distinguish 
objects  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet  from  her. 

Case  XIX.  Mrs.  Dougherty.  Cancer  of  the  breast — It  has  been 
several  months  since  she  first  discovered  a  small  lump  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  left  breast,  immediately  under  the  skin.  This  is  now  as 
large  as  a  common  walnut.  It  must  be  removed  by  a  deep  inci- 
sion, after  which  the  caustic  must  be  applied ;  he  then  removed  the 
diseased  portion,  and  found  tlie  peculiar  appearance  which  char* 
acterizes  this  disease. 

These  reports  will  be  continued  in  the  next  number,  showing  the 
result  of  the  treatment  in  all  the  cases  heretofore  reported. 
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THE  ORTHODOX  PROFESSION. 

Thb  Philadelphia  Medical  News  says — 

^*  We  miffht  suppose,  from  the  grievous  complaints  continually 
made  in  thel^citish  Journals,  of  the  evils  which  afflict  the  profession 
in  that  country,  and  which  have  driven,  we  are  told,  some  mem- 
bers of  it  to  enroll  themselves  as  policemen,  and  others  to  advertise 
for  menial  situations,  even  that  or  eentleman's  valet,  that  the  pro- 
fession had  enough  to  gratify  their  philanthropy  in  effecting  reforms 
at  home,  without  adding  to  their  labors  by  intermeddling  with 
the  coneems  of  those  at  a  distance.'^ 


This  talking  of  menial  situations,  reminds  us  of  an  anecdote 
lately  current  in  our  papers.  One  of  the  most  popular  draymen 
in  Chicago,  is  a  regularly  educated  orthodox  member  of  the  regular 
profession,  who  came  over  lately  from  Victoria's  dominions,  and, 
finding  his  services  not  wanted,  is  earning  a  living  in  a  creditable 
manner  by  driving  a  dray. 

While  the  glory  of  orthodoxy  is  thus  sinking  in  the  dust,  it  is 
amusing  to  see  that  the  factitious  dignity  of  the  profession  keeps 
up  as  high  as  ever«  At  the  late  meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion in  New  York,  Dr.  Hooker  made  a  sharp  attack  upon  Homoeop- 
athy, but  other  members  objected  to  any  allusion  to  that  subject  or 
anything  else  but  orthodoxy,  as  the  Convention  had  too  much  dig- 
nity to  notice  anything  irregular,  even  to  denounce  it. 

By  the  way,  a  farcical,  nose-pulling  scene  occurred  at  the  close 

of  the  Convention  when  the  members  were  visiting  Blackwell's 

Island,  which  appears  as  follows  in  the  report  in  the  Tribune. 

*<  Arrived  at  Blackwell's  Island,  the  Delegates  proceeded  to  in- 
spect the  Penitentiary  Hospital,  Lunatic  Asylum  and  Small  Pox 
Hospital,  the  rain  pouring;  down  all  the  time ;  after  which  the 
whole  party,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  assembled  in  the 
Hall  or  the  new  Workhouse,  where  a  plenteous  dinner  had  been 
jH-epared  by  the  ten  Governors,  Mr.  West,  the  Chairman,  repre- 
senting the  hosts.  All  appeared  to  f^  ^'  as  merry  as  a  marriage 
bell,"  until  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner,  when 

Dr.  Stewart,  who  had  acted  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of 
Arranfl;ements  throughout  the  day,  after  a  side  conversation  with 
the  Chairman  Host,  Governor  West,  rose  and  said  that  a  ^ss 
insult  had  been  offered  on  this  Island  under  his  (Mr.  West's)  juris- 
diction. The  nose  of  a  member  of  the  Association  had  been 
Sulled,  and  the^  had  reauested  the  person  who  had  done  so  to  with- 
raw.  As  chairman  oi  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  and  Re- 
ception, he  had  re(}uested  the  Governor  once,  twice  and  thrice  to 
request  that  he  retire,  but-that  he  had  refused;  and  he  (Doctor 


Stewart)  now  asked  the  guests  to  repair  to  their  boat  and  retire  with 
him.  [dies  of  No  I  Not  and  gmat  tq[>roftry  iii  the  midst  of 
which,  after  many  attempts  to  restore  order] — 

Governor  West  rose  and  requested  to  be  heard  for  three  minutes. 
He  said,  if  any  insah  had  been  offered  to  any  member  of  your 

Cofession,  it  was  not  by  any  member  of  the  Boafd  of  which  I 
ve  the  honor  to  be  President.  If  there  has  been  five  thousand 
noses  pulled  on  this  IslaocL  what  have  I  to  do  with  it  7  [Three 
cheers  for  Governor  West.  J  I  am  your  host,  and  am  hare  to  eat 
and  to  drink,  and  to  treat  you  as  becomes  this  gp^at  City.  [Cheers.  7 
Why  ask  me  to  take  part  in  your  diftcuHy  r  If  you  will,  as  I 
tru^t  you  may,  keep  your  seats,  let  us  drink  a  bumpef  to  New 
York,  aod  let  the  nose«pulling  be  settled  somewhere  else.  [Cries 
of  "  New  York,"  and  cheers.  J    I  propose  to  you 

7%6  Cilff  ff  New  yWib— Mon^  indebted  in  then  Inetitntions  to  tbe  M edieal  pro- 
DMiion  than  any  other  service  she  kno^rs.    [Drank  with  loud  cheei^.] 

After  some  further  discui^sion,  Governor  West  understood  that 
Dr.  Wood  wished  to  say  something.  He  wished  to  say  two  or 
three  words  first.  He  had  understood  that  some  of  the  gentlemen 
eomppsine  the  Committee  had  retired  now.  He  desired  to  ex- 
press  pubucly  his  regret  that  any  reason  arising  from  private  alter- 
cation should  have  caused  it ;  and  with  that  observation  he  re- 
quested they  would  hear  Dr.  Wood.     [Renewed  Cheers.J 

Dr.  Wood  then  spoke  from  the  gallery,  and  made  some  propi- 
tiatory remarks. 

Dr.  Griscom^  from  the  opposite  gallery,  stated  that  he  wa^  the 
individual  whose  nose  had  been  pulled,  but  he  bore  no  feeling  of 
ammositv  at  all,  and  he  regretted  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee's high  sense  of  honor  should  have  led  him  to  consider  such 
a  public  vindication  necessan^,  and  so  cause  any  disturbance  of  the 
harmony  of  the  meeting.  He  moved  that  the  meetii^  adjomn. 
[Cries  of  «  No !   No  I  What  for  ?  '*] 

Dr.  Gooch,  of  Virginia,  before  adjourning,  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Governors  for  their  hospitable  entertainment,  which 
was  carried  by  acclamation^  and  the  greater  number  immediately 
rose,  and  re-embarking  aboard  tbe  Hero,  returned  to  the  City. 


Sir  Marshall  Hall,  of  London^  visited  our  City  a  few  days 
since,  and  while  here  delivered  a  lecture  on  Epilepsy.  It  will  also 
be  seen  that  his  lecture  delivered  before  the  Smithsonian  Institute^ 
Washington  City,  is  published  in  thi^  number  of  the  Journal. 
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BOARD  OF  HEALTH  REPORT. 

Cincinnati,  Mat  4th,  1863* 

Jhaiki  in  (Xneimmili  •»  the  month  of  April,  1863,  €»  rtporM  by  df 
UnArtakers  to  M#  Board  of  EwUh. 

Whole  number  of  deaths  reported 289 

0AU8E  OF  DSATH. 


Apoplexy 4 

Casualty 6 

Consumption 28 

Convulsions 6 

Congestion  of  the  Brain 4 

Congestion  of  the  Lungs  .  •  •  •  3 

Croup • 8 

Delirium  Tremens 3 

Disease  of  the  Brain* 2 

Disease  of  the  Lungs 3 

Disease  of  the  Heart 2 

Disease  of  the  Uterus  •  • 1 

Dropsy 7 

Dysentery  ••• •«••  1 

Erysipelas  ••  • «...  1 

Fever • 4 

Coiigsstive  Fever.  •  • 2 

Nervous  Fever « 8 

Puerperal  Fever ^ . .. . .  8 

Remittent  Fever  ••«••••«•••  3 

Scarlet  Fever .25 

Typhus  Fever 2 

Typhoid  Fever 6 


Hemorrhage I 

Hydrothorax 2 

Inflammation  of  the  Brain  .  •  8 

Inflammation  of  the  Bowels  .  2 

Inflammation  of  the  Lungs  .  •  8 

Intemperance. 2 

Intussusception 1 

Jaundice • 1 

Measles ..•••. 16 

OldA^ a 

Parturition  .•»••••«•••»••.  2 

Pleurisy  ••...••.••• 2 

Prematura  Birth  .  •  •  • « 8 

Shot 1 

Teethinfl^ *....  6 

Tvphoia  Pneumonia.  ••.••,.  1 

W  hooping  Cough » •  •  •  2 

Wormi 1 

Dead-bom  ••«..*.4.«..«ir«*  t 

Cause  not  reported.  • 94 


Total 


.289 


AGE. 


Less  than  one  year  old.  • « •  •  .44 
Between  1  and  2  years. 20 


a 

3 

4 
6 
10 
16 
20 
30 


«  3 
«    4 

«•  5 
*«10 
««15 
"20 
"30 
"40 


« 
« 

(C 

« 


,19 
.18 
.11 
.16 
.  2 
.  2 
27 
,20 


Between  40  ud  60  yean. . .  .13 
60  «    60    "     ....  9 

6 
< 
0 
0 


ii 

ti 
ti 


60  "    70 

70  «    80 

80  ^    90 

90  <<  100 


cc 
it 

{< 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  . 


•  •  •  • 


Dead-bora 9 

A^  not  reported 67 


Total 


,289 


Kale 


Total 


SEX. 

161 1  Female. 


138 


,M9 


MS  mroftiAiM:  [Jmie, 


NATIVITY. 

France 0 

Switzerland 3 

Nativity  unknown 33 


United  States 142 

England 6 

Irehuid  ••.... 33 

Scotland 2 

Wales  3 

Germany 69 

Published  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

C.  B.  HUGHES,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer. 


Total 289 
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BOOK  NOTICEa 

PaiNciPLBs  or  Human  Phtsiolooy,  with  their  chief  aj^Ii- 
catiOns  to  Psychology,  Pathology,  Therapeutics,  Hygiene,  and 
Forensic  Medicine.  j3y  William  B.  Carpenter,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 
F.  G.  S.,  Examiner  in  Physiology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in 
ihe  University  of  London,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in 
University  College,  etc.  Fifth  American  from  the  fourth  and 
enlarged  London  edition  with  three  hundred  and  fourteen  iliuslra- 
taons.  Edited,  with  additions,  byTrancisGumey  Smith,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in .  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  Coliese,  Lecturer  on  Physioloey  in  the 
Philadelphia  Association  for  Medical  Instruction,  etc.  Fhiladel- 
phia,  Blanchard  &  Lea,  1863:  8vo.  pp.  1091. 

We  have  received  the  above  valuable  work  from  the  publishers, 
and  copy  the  following  notice  from  the  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Science,  for  April,  1863 : 

The  treatise  of  Dr.  Carpenter  on  the  Principles  of  Human  Phys- 
iology has  been  with  us  always  a  favorite  work.  We  know  of 
none,  indeed,  following  it  up  through  its  successive  editions,  which 
is  better  calculated,  on  the  whole,  to  exhibit  a  faithful  reflection  of 
the  present  aspect  of  physiology  in  its  philosophical  and  practical 
bearings.  A  sound  discretion  nas  been  exercised  by  Dr  Carpenter, 
in  ma&ng  his  selection  from  the  vast  mass  of  results  which  have 
been  accumulated  by  the  labors  of  the  more  recent  physiologists, 
in  admitting  those  only  which  bear  the  marks  of  correct  deduc- 
tions Irom  a  sufficient  series  of  careful  experiments  and  patient  and 
cautious  observations,  or,  when  contradictory  or  inconsistent  results 
are  presented  by  investigators  of  equal  authority,  in  adopting  those 
most  consonant  with  usually  received  views.  Although  m  weaving 
his  nMkterials  into  a  systematic  form,  so  as  to  present  a  correct  his- 
tory of  the  phenomena  which  normally  ooour  during  the  existence 
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fd  living  beinn,  with  ttiose  general  laws  or  principles  which  ex- 
press the  conditions  of  their  occnrrence,  and  the  causes  to  which 
they  are  attributable,  he  may  not  succeed  in  convincing  everj 
leader  of  the  correctness  of  his  teachines,  still,  for  fiiUness  and 
accuracy,  the  account  he  has  furnished  of  the  facts  and  doctrines 
which  constitute  the  principles  of  human  phrriology  as  now  gen- 
erally received,  it  must  be  conceded,  has  not  been  excelled  by  that 
of  any  other  writer;  while  as  a  systematic  treatise,  the  work  of 
Dr.  Carpenter  recommends  itself  l^  its  clearness  and  precibion. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  e^cially  applicable  to  the  edition 
now  before  us,  which  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
an  entirely  new  work,  in  which  the  present  convictions  and  opin- 
ions of  the  author  are  as  completely  expressed,  as  if  the  treatise 
had  now  been  for  Ae  first  time  put  UMth,  <<  the  old  materials  hav- 
inff  been  incorporated  with  the  new,  rather  than  the  new  with  the 
old,  and  having  only  been  employed  where  they  could  be  readily 
made  subservient  to  this  purpose/' 

The  following  outline  or  the  important  changes  which  have 
been  made  in  the  character  and  arrangement  of  the  present  edition, 
as  given  by  the  author  in  his  preface,  will  show  the  extent  to  which 
tile  reconstruction  of  the  work  has  been  accomplished. 

**  Considerinff  it  extremely  important  that  his  readers  should  have 
a  clear  idea  of  the  sense  in  which  the  terms  law  and  eau$e  are 
subsequently  employed,  he  has  devoted  a  few  pages  of  the  InirO' 
dnciion  to  an  explanation  of  his  views  upon  these  pointe,  and  he 
hopes  that  he  may  be  there  found  to  have  thrown  some  light  upon 
the  philosophy  of  causation,  which  may  be  of  assistance  to  otner 
scientific  inquirers. 

*^  In  order  to  make  room  for  a  portion  of  the  new  matter  vi  bich 
he  desired  to  introduce  into  the  treatise,  he  has  felt  it  necessary  to 
omit  all  those  references  to  the  structure  and  vital  actions  ot  the 
lower  animals  which  had  not  an  immediate  and  direct  bearinsr 
upon  human  phjrsiology  $  aixl  consequently,  of  the  first  chapter  of 
me  previous  editions— 'On  the  Place  of  Man  in  the  Sc«le  of 
Being'— 'he  has  only  retained  so  much  as  related  to  the  characteN 
istics  that  distinguish  man  from  the  mammalia  which  most  nearly 
approach  him.  The  succeeding  chapter,  which  treated  '  Of  the 
Diflferent  Branches  of  the  Human  Family,  and  their  Mutual  Rela- 
tions,' has  been  extended  in  all  that  relates  to  manf  and  curtailed 
in  that  which  rather  belones  to  Comparative  Physiology,  and  has 
been  transferred  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  volume,  which  the  author 
considers  to  be  now  the  more  appropriate  place  for  it.  • 

<*  The  second  chapter  of  the  present  edition,  comprising  a  gen- 
eral view  *0f  the  Cnemical  Components  of  the  Human  Bray, 
and  the  changes  which  they  undergo  within  it,'  is  now  for  the  first 
time  introduced.  Several  new  views  will  be  found  in  this  chapteri 
which  have  occurred  to  the  author  during  its  preparation ;  he  would 
mgeeiBMy  point  to  that  of  the  respective  selatiops  of  fibrine  and 


atbamM  to  tha  mtiitiTe  proocaic^  and  of  the  former  to  the  gelmti* 
notM  tUsaes ;  and  to  the  general  summary  which  foma  the  laet 
aectioO)  in  which  the  diaeoTeries  of  M.  Cl.  Bemaid,  in  regard  to 
the  elaboratiiin  of  sugar  and  fi4  in  the  liver^  aio  plaeed,  ne  bo* 
lievesy  in  4  somewhat  novel  aepect. 

**  From  the  consideration  of  the  chemical  components  of  the 
organism,  and  of  the  participation  of  chemical  forces  in  its  opera* 
tions,  it  seemed  natural  to  paes  on  to  that  of  <  The  Stmotural  Elo* 
ments  of  the  Human  Body,  and  the  Vital  Actions  which  they 
exhibit,'  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  third  chapter.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  this  chapter,  whim  includes  the  general  doctrines  of 
oelUforoftation  and  of  vital  foroCi  in  their  i^^plication  tb  hnmaa 
physiology,  appears,  for  the  first  time,  in  this  edition* 

**  Passing  on  to  Uie  more  detailed  survey  of  the  constituent  paiti 
of  th)  human  body,  the  first  [riace  seemed  to  be  claiiBed  by  the 
blood,  the  <  physical  characters,  chemical  compontioa,  and  vital 
properties'  or  which  are  treated  of  at  some  length  in  Cha|pter  IV. 
This  portion  has  been  greatly  extended,  and  almost  entirely  re- 
written; the  great  importance  of  tlie  subject,  in  its  bearings  on 
Pathology  as  on  Physiology,  having  been  constantly  kept  in  view. 

<'  The  filth  chapter,  '  On  the  Primary  Tissues  of  the  Living 
Body,  their  Structure,  Composition,  and  Action,^  is  essentially  the 
same  with  the  third  chapter  of  tiie  previous  edition ;  but  a  large 
amount  of  new  matter,  in  great  part  sUoplied  by  the  elaborate 
^  Mikrosooj^sche  Anatomic '  of  Prof.  KoUiker,  has  been  incorpo* 
rated  in  it ;  and  many  new  illustrations,  chiefly  derived  from  the 
aame  source,  have  been  introduced.  The  account  of  the  vital 
endowments  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  tissues,  previously  con- 
tained in  other  chapters,  has  been  transferred  to  this,  so  as  to  make 
it  embody  a  complete  sketch  of  those  physiological  aetions  of 
these  separate  parts  of  the  organism,  which  are  afterward  to  be 
oonsidered  in  their  relations  to  each  other, 

^*In  conformity  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  some  of  his 
friendly  critics,  and  by  many  teachers  of  Physiology,  the  author 
has  reversed  the  previous  arrangement  of  the  chapters  which  treat 
of  ihe  functions  in  detail :  those  relating  to  the  orcanie  functions 
being  now  placed  before  those  in  which  the  animal  functions  are 
described,  instead  of  after.  This  has  involved  a  new  distribution 
of  much  (^  the  matter  which  was  previoud^  treated  in  a  connected 
form  in  the  chi^r  on  the  <  Functions  of  the  Nervous  System,^ 
since  it  has  appeared  to  the  author  very  desirable  that  the  whole 
group  of  actions  whose  aggregate  makes  up  each  function,  should 
now  be  considered  in  its  connection,  and  thus  the  movements  of 
deglutition,  respiration,  etc.,  not  having  been  explained,  as  was 
formerly  the  case,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  volume,  are  described, 
and  their  connection  with  the  nervous  system  examined  ander  each 
separate  head.  As  their  general  relations  to  the  nervous  system 
are  previously  explained,  however,  in  the  sixth  chapter,  the  author 
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docs  not  ufrehend  that  aigr  inconvieiiienoe  will  be  experiteced 
from  this  akemtion. 

^*  The  series  of  chaplets  on  the  several  oi^anic  fnnetions  remain 
sentially  the  same  as  in  the  previous  edition ;  Imt  important  addU 
lions  ana  corrections  have  been  made  in  every  one*  Ihns,  in 
Chapter  VIL,  *On  Food  and  the  Digestive  Process/  the  whole 
mbject  of  Food  is  much  more  fully  discussed  than  heretofore;  and 
tbe  most  important  of  the  results  obtained  from  the  study  of  the 
digestive  process  bv  Frorichs,  Bernard,  and  other  experimenters, 
have  been  embodied  in  the  account  of  it.  In  Chapter  VIII*.  *  On 
Absorption  and  Sanguification,'  the  structure  and  develc^ment  of 
tbe  Ductless  Glands  have  been  more  Iblly  described,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  researches  of  KoHiker,  Sanden,  Ecker,  Gray,  bxhA 
others,  and  their  relation  to  the  process  of  sanguification  more 
cleariv  eladdated.  In  Chapter  I  A.,  *On  the  Circulation  ot  the 
Blood,'  the  causes  of  the  heart's  sounds  have  been  more  fiilly  con^ 
•ideied ;  a  view  of  the  nature  of  its  rhythmical  contractions  hat 
been  suggested,  which  the  author  believes  to  be  original ;  and  the 
most  important  among  the  results  of  Prof.  Volkmann's  elaborate 
researches  on  the  dynamics  of  the  movement  of  the  blood  have 
been  introduced.  In  Chapter  X.,  ^On  Respiration,'  the  most  in^ 
portant  additions  to  the  first  section  are  those  which  embody  the 
lesults  of  Dr.  Hutchinson's  inquiries  on  the  m<»veQient  of  respi- 
nKtioQ:  to  the  second,  the  data  furnished  by  die  researches  of  MM. 
Begnauit  and  Reiset,  Prof.  Scharling,  M*  Barral,  and  others,  upon 
the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed,  and  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  $ 
whilst  the  third,  m  which  the  'EfiecU  ot  Suspension  or  Defi. 
CMDcy  of  Respiration '  are  discussed,  has  been  laneely  augmented 
by  a  summary  of  the  evidence  afibided  hy  our  lec^nt  ex^rience, 
of  the  marked  tendency  of  an  habituallv  imperfect  respiration  to 
produce  a  liability  to  zymotic  disease.  Neariy  the  whole  of  Chap- 
ter XL,  *  On  Nutrition,'  has  been  newly  written  for  this  edition. 
In  Chapter  XII.,  '  On  Secretion  and  Excretion,'  important  addi- 
tions have  been  made  under  almost  every  head ;  and  those  parti, 
especially,  which  relate  to  the  aflency  of  the  excpetpry  anparatus 
in  maintaining  the  purity  of  the  blood,  have  been  extended.  This 
chapter,  however,  is  less  comprehensive  than  formerly ;  several  of 
the  sul^cts  which  it  previously  included,  having  been  transferred 
to  portions  of  the  worx  in  which  they  seemed  to  find  more  appro- 
priate places;  the  salivary  and  pancreatic  secretions  being  now 
treated  of  in  the  chapter  on  Digestion,  and  those  of  the  testes  and 
mammm  in  that  on  Generation.  Of  the  three  subjects  included  in 
Chapter  XIIL,  <  On  the  Evolution  of  Heat,  Light,  and  Elec- 
tricity,' the  first  alone  had  been  systematicalhr  considered  in  the 
previous  editions^  imd  this  has  been  considerably  extended  in  the 
present.  Under  the  second  head,  wil  be  found  some  very  curious 
observations  on  the  evolution  of  light  in  the  living  human  subject ; 
and  under  the  Uiird  is  given  a  summaiy  ctf  the  adimrable  researches 
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of  M.  Da  B<Mfl-Raymotid,  which  have  been  lecently  brought  befoie 
the  scientific  public  in  this  country  by  Dr.  Benoe  Jones. 

**  It  is  in  ine  Chapter  (XIV.)  devoted  to  the  Functions  of  the 
Nervous  System,  which  constitutes  one-fifth  of  the  entire  volume, 
that  the  greatest  additions  and  alterations  will  be  found  This 
subject,  in  its  Psychological  as  well  as  in  its  Physiological  rela- 
tions, has  ocGumed  more  of  the  author's  attention  than  any  other 
department  of  Phjrsiology ;  and  he  now  offers  the  more  matured 
fruits  of  his  inquiries  ara  reflections,  with  some  confidence  that, 
even  if  his  views  should  hereafter  lequire  modification  as  to  details, 
they  will  be  found  to  be  fundamentally  correct,  and.  to  fumidi  ma- 
terials of  some  value  in  Psjrcholosncal  inquiry,  as  well  as  in  the 
study  of  Mental  Patholo^  "  '<  The  peculiar  states  which  are 
known  under  the  designations  of  somnambulism,  hjrpnotism,  mes- 
merism, electro-biology,  etc..  are  all  considered  in  their  relations 
to  sleep  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  ordinary  condition  of  mentttl 
activity  on  the  other ;  and  the  author  ventures  to  believe  that  he 
has  not  only  succeeded  in  throwing  considerable  light  upon  the 
nature  of  these  aberrant  forms  of  psychical  action,  but  that  he  has 
been  enabled  to  deduce  from  iheir  phenomena  some  inferences  of 
great  importance  in  Psychological  science. 

'<In  Chapter  XV.,  'On  Sensation,  and  the  Organs  of  the 
Senses,'  comparativelv  little  change  has  been  made ;  several  addi- 
tions have  been  introduced,  however,  and  some  corrections  made. 
The  next  Chapter  (XVI.,)  *On  Muscular  Movements,'  has  been 
entirely  remocfeled;  the  portion  which  relates  to  the  vi>al  endow- 
ments of  muscular  fibre  having  been  removed  to  Chapter  V.,  Sec- 
tion 6,  and  its  place  supplied  by  new  matter  which  contains  many 
original  views,  especially  uncCer  Section  4,  which  treats  of  tfaie 
'Influence  of  Expectant  Attention  on  Muscular  Movements.' 
Coniparatively  little  alteration  has  been  found  necessary  in  Chapter 
X Vn.,  '  On  the  Voice  and  Speech,'  or  in  Chapter  XVIIL,  '  On 
the  Influence  of  the  Nervous  system  on  the  Organic  Functions ;' 
an  important  addition  has  been  made  to  the  latter,  however,  wiUi 
reference  to  the  influence  of  the  state  of  < expectant  attention'  on 
the  operations  of  nutrition,  secretion,  etc. 

**  The  additions  and  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  Chsip- 
ter  XIX.,  '  On  Generation,'  will  be  found  to  be  both  numeroos 
and  important,  especially  under  the  section  on  the  *  Development 
of  the  Embryo,'  which  has  been  almost  entirely  rewritten,  so  as  to 
bring  the  view  of  this  process  more  into  accordance  with  the  exist- 
ing state  of  our  knowled^  of  it.  The  author  has  not  felt  it  expe- 
dient, however,  to  enter  into  minute  details  upon  this  subject 

<'In  Chapter  XX.,  'On  the  Diflferent  Branches  of  the  Humm& 
Family,  and  their  iVi  utual  Relations,'  all  that  directly  relates  to 
this  subject  has  been  considerably  extended,  and  many  novelties 
have  been  introduced;  whilst  those  aijgiunents  for  the  specific 
unity  of  the  human  races,  which  are  derived  from  the  analogy  of 
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the  lower  anuntby  have  been  tioiply  refened  to,  having  been  ftdly 
dwelt  on  bv  the  author  elsewhere. 

*  The  closing  chapter,  ^On  Death,'  has  been  almost  entirely 
written  for  this  edition ;  the  subject  having  been  only  touched  on 
incidentally  in  the  preceding." 

The  adaitions  by  the  American  Editor  are  few,  but  appropri- 
ate— as  he  remarks:  Dr.  Carpenter's  untiring  industry  len  lum 
little  to  add  beyond  an  occasional  illustration  of  the  text,  or  notice 
of  more  recent  discoveries. 

We  fully  concur  with  Dr.  Smith,  in  the  confident  belief,  "  that 
the  present  will  more  than  sustain  the  enviable  reputation  already 
attamed  by  former  editions,  of  beine  one  of  the  fullest  and  most 
complete  treatises  on  th.'  subject  in  the  English  langu^. 

D.  F.  0* 

GooD^s  Materia  Msdica  Animalia  :  Containing  the  scientific 
analysis,  natural  history,  and  chemical  and  medical  properties,  and 
uses  of  the  substances  that  are  the  products  of  beasts,  birds,  fishes, 
or  insects ;  illustrated  by  colored  engravings  of  original  drawings 
taken  from  nature.  Edited  by  Peter  P.  Good,  M .  D.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.    Quarterly,  at  $3  per  year. 

We  have  received  No.  One  of  this  valuable  work,  and  can  cheer-* 
folly  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 

What  to  Obskrve  at  the  Bbd-Side,  and  After  Death,  in 
Mbpical  Cases:  pp.  208.  H.  W.  Derby  &  Co.,  Cincinnati; 
Blanchard  &  Lea,  Philadelphia.     (From  the  Publishers.) 

This  little  volume  contains  much  that  is  well  calculated  to  as- 
sist the  physician  in  his  examination  of  cases. 

Hand-Book  or  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy:  By 
Dionysius  Lardner,  D  C.  L  Second  Course ;  Heat,  Magnetism, 
Common  Electricity,  Volatile  Electricity ;  illustrated  by  upwards 
of  two  hundred  engravings  on  wood ;'  pp.  460.  Blanchard  &  Lea, 
Philadelphia;  H.  W.  Derby  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.  (From  the  Pub- 
lishers.) 

This  is  the  most  complete  work  upon  this  subject. 

A  Pratical  Trbatisb  on  Dental  Mbdioine  :  Being  a  com- 
pendium of  Medical  Science,  as  connected  with  the  study  of  i  Cen- 
tal Surgery ;  to  which  is  appended.  An  inquiry  into  the  use  ol 
Chloroform  and  other  Anesthetic  a  ents  Sec  nd  edition;  revised, 
corrected  and  enlarged.  By  Thos.  £  Bond,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Pro* 
fessor  of  Special  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Baltimore 
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College  of  Dental  Siu^geij.    886  pages.    Liildsay  &  Blaktston, 

Philadelphia,  1863.    (Prom  the  Pabltshers.) 

This  is  one  of  the  most  complete  works  which  we  have  exam- 
ined upon  Dental  Surgery.  There  are  several  improvements  in 
th'8  edition^  and  every  medical  man  who  wiabes  to  acquaint  him- 
self  with  all  the  improvements  of  his  profession,  will  find  it  to  his 
advantage  to  have  this  valuable  volume  in  his  library.  For  sale 
in  this  city  by  H,  W.  Derby  &  Co. 

Ths  Druoqist's  Okneral  Receipt  Book  r  Comprising  a  co- 
pious Veterinery  Formulary,  and  table  of  Veterinery  Materia  Med- 
ica ;  numerous  recipes  in  patent  and  proprietary  medicines,  drug- 
gist's nostrums,  etc.;  Perfumeiy  and  Cosmetics;  Beverages,  Dietecic 
articles  and  condiments;  Chemicals,  &c.,  with  an  appendix  of 
useful  tables,  by  Henry  Beasley.  Second  American,  from  the 
last  London  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  Philadelphia :  Lind- 
say &  Blakiston,  1863,  8vo,  pp.  472.    (From  the  Publishers.) 

The  Physicians'  Dose  and  Symptom  Book:  Containing  the 
doses  and  uses  of  all  the  principal  articles  in  the  Materia  Medica, 
and  their  chief  officinal  preparations.  By  Joseph  H.  Wright,  M. 
D.,  author  of  "  The  Microscopist,"  "Curiosities  of  the  Micro- 
scope," etc.  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  1863,  I6mo. 
pp.  246.    (From  the  Publishers.) 


DEATH  OF  DR.  GEORGE  GREGORY. 

Tms  w^U-known  physician  died  on  the  25ih  instant,  of  disease 
of  the  heart.  He  had  suffered  for  some  time  past  occasionally 
from  this  affection,  and  latterly  was  the  subject  of  dropsy.  Dr. 
Gregory  held  the  office  of  physician  to  the  Small-Pox  Hospital  for 
many  years,  and  had  paid  much  attention  to  that  disease.  His 
views,  however,  in  respect  to  vaccination  were  by  no  means  set- 
tled, and  of  late  had  given  rise  to  muoh  controversy.  He  pub- 
lished an  excellent  elementary  work  on  the  •*  Practice  of  Physic," 
which  had  reached  the  sixth  edition,  and  was  in  much  request 
amongst  students  and  junior  practitioners.  His  work  on  ^The 
Exanthemata  "  did  not  obtain  the  same  amount  of  favor  as  his 
other  works. — Lonitm  Lameet. 
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PART  L-ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


CLIXICiL  lECTURB  0!T  BOHK  OF  TBI  ITBRVflUS  FORMS  OF  DISEASE  DT 
THE  RESPIRATORY  APPARATUS  OF  CBILDREN. 

(D«liveNd  hf  Prof.  R.  S.  Kswrosr,  at  Nevtoa*t  Oliatcal  iDttitnta.) 


Ihfantilb  Spa8m  of  the  Glottis — Crowing  Disease^  Thymic 
AfthmOf  Caustj  Treatment. — Nervous  Cough,  Treatment. — 
Hooping  Cough,  Treatment. 

So  far  as  spasmodic  action  of  the  larynx  and  glottis  is  concerned, 
this  affisdion  resembles  catarrhal  croup,  but  here  the  similitude 
ends;  the  latter  is  an  inflammatory  disease  of  structure,  while  the 
former  is  purely  nervous — one  of  function ;  and  one,  too,  which 
may  mislead  the  student  or  young  practitioner,  without  care**— be 
may  do,  as  others  have^  mistake  it  for  catarrhal  croup. 

ft  commences  usually  in  the  ni^ht  when  the  patient  is  asleep, 
and  suddenly  produces  an  inabiltiy  to  inhale  the  air;  to  which 
succeeds  a  struggle  of  all  the  muscles  that  can  exert  an  influence 
in  promoting  or  aiding  the  re^iratory  function ;  just  as  we  focuul 
it  to  be  in  a  paroxysm  of  catarrhal  croup,  the  head  is  inclined 
backward,  the  thorax  is  elevated,  the  nostrils  are  spread,  the  mouth 
is  open,  the  cervical  veins  are  engorged,  the  face  is  flushed,  swelled, 
and  purplish,  with  a  countenance  distressed  and  anxious. 

In  a  short  time,  or  not  until  the  moment  of  threatened  asphyxia 
supervenes,  the  spasm  relaxes,  and  the  air  enters  the  lungs,  pioduc* 
ing  an  acute  or  jroung  cock-crowing  sound,  and  the  child  is  again 
well,  or  its  respiration  may  be  a  little  short  for  a  while. 

During  the  paroxysmi  the  extremities  become  singularly  affected^ 
19 
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sometimes,  says  Dr.  West,  <<  the  thumb  is  drawn  into  the  palm  by 
Ihe  action  of  the  abductor  muscles,  while  the  fioeers  are  unafl&cted ; 
at  other  times,  the  fingers  are  closed  more  or  less  firmly,  and  the 
thumb  is  shut  into  the  palm ;  or,  coupled  with  this,  the  band  itself 
is  forcibly  flexed  on  the  wrist.  In  the  slighest  degree  of  the  aflfec- 
tion,  the  great  toe  is  drawn  a  little  way  from  the  other  toes ;  in 
some  degrees  of  this  afiection,  this  abduction  of  the  great  toe  is 
very  considerable,  and  the  whole  foot  is  forcibly  bent  upon  the 
ankle,  and  the  sole  directed  a  little  inward.  The  affection  of  the 
hand  generally  precedes  the  affection  of  the  foot,  and  may  even 
exist  without  it,  but  I  have  never  seen  spasmodic  condition  of  the 
foot  when  the  hands  were  unaffected.'' 

For  a  short  time,  in  the  fore  part  of  this  disease,  during  the  in- 
tervals between  the  paroxysms,  the  child  appears  as  well  as  usual, 
but  this  exemption  only  seems  to  be  a  preparation  for  a  more  dan- 
gerous condition  of  the  malady. 

The  paroxysms  become  reproduced  by  such  trivial  causes  that 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  guard  against  their  recurrence.  A  sudden 
change  of  temperature,  the  least  exposure  to  a  current  of  air,  a 
slight  mental  aisturbance,  deglutition,  or  any  pressure  upon  the 
larynx  may  provoke  a  paroxysm,  more  particularly  ai>  night. 

The  general  condition  of  the  child  is  a  departure  from  health— 
the  bowels  are  frequently  attended  with  an  alternation  of  diarrhea 
and  constipation — evident  symptoms  are  sometimes  present  of  den- 
tal irritation,  as  swelled  gums  and  a  hot  condition  of  the  mouth. 
In  a  long-continued  paroxysm,  death  is  sometimes  produced  by 
suffocation;  at  other  times,  the  oft<repeated  diffiulty  of  breathing 
produces  such  a  condition  of  the  brain  that  the  child  dies  con- 
vulsed, or  in  some  other  manner,  equally  indicating  such  a  patho- 
logical oondition  of  it  as  might  be  induced  by  imperfectly  orsan- 
ized  blood,  or  congestion  from  paroxysmal  forces.  If  from  these 
agencies,  it  should  escape  death,  convalescence  will  be  greatly  pro- 
tracted, because  it  can  not  be  protected  against  occasional  returns  of 
the  disease. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  this  affection  are  as  numerous  as  are 
the  sources  of  disturbance  to  the  general  function  of  health.  What- 
ever disturbs  digestion,  by  improperly  exciting  the  gastric  branches 
of  the  pneumogastric  or  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  may  produce  it ;  also 
disturbances  of  the  dental  process,  by  acting  upon  the  dental 
branches  of  the  fifth  pair. 

It  may  also  be  produced  by  derangements  in  the  function  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  by  which  tne  spinal  nerves  become  improperly 
excited,  and,  through  them,  the  spinal  marrow,  the  recurrent 
laryngeal,  and  those  appropriated  to  the  diaphragm  and  intercostal 
muscles. 

Dentition  is^thought  to  be' the  most  frequent  of  the  exciting 
causes  of  this  nervous  malady.  We  much  prefer  the  idea,  that  as 
the  disease  occiurs  most  generally  during  the  period  of  dentilioD,  a 
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of  general  development,  and  therefore  of  general  irritation, 
that  the  muscles  of  the  glottis  and  larynx  are  morbidly  excited  by 
a  special  display  oJf  the  irritat  on  peculiar  to  the  dental  age ;  be- 
cause, in  many  cases,  perhaps  in  a  majority  of  them,  though  hap- 
Eening  in  the  dental  period,  they  were  not  occasioned  by  any  mor- 
id  action  in  the  dental  process. 

Furthermore,  this  nervous  malady  has  happened  with  in^arts  at 
the  age  of  eight  or  ten  weeks,  consequently,  lonff  before  the  period 
of  dental  irritation;  and  it  has  happened  long  after  ihe  completion 
of  this  process — thus  showing  there  is  no  necessary  connection 
between  the  two. 

The  disease  is  sometimes  produced  by  such  local  causes  as  en* 
larffed  cervical  and  bronchial  glands  pressing  upon  the  recurrent 
and  eighth  pair  of  nerves. 

There  can  not  be  a  reasonable  doubt,  but  that  this  and  similar 
forms  of  diseases  are  fn^quently  occasioned  by  some  peculiar  pa- 
thological state  of  that  portion  of  the  encephaloa  which  gives 
origin  to  the  nerves  which  are  distributed  upon  the  spasmed  part. 

We  have  the  skull  of  a  boy,  sixteen^years  of  age,  who  died  of 
the  consequences,  as  stated  upon  the  hospital  register,  of  onanism. 
His  respiration  was  in  the  highest  degree  asthmatic  for  some  time 
previous  to  death.  Post  mortem  examination  of  the  cerebellum 
discovered  a  tubercle  in  one  side,  and  a  mass  of  encysted  pus,  of 
about  the  same  size,  in  the  other.  He  was  affected,  also,  with 
paralysis  of  motion  on  one  side,  and  of  sensation  in  the  other. 

If  such  results  can  be  produced  by  such  causes,  then  there  can 
not  be  a  doubt  but  that  a  spasm  of  the  glottis  may  result  from  local 
cerebral  irritation.  We  are  disposed  to  confine  this  variety  of  the 
disease,  at  least,  to  those  children  in  whom  the  middle  portion  of 
each  cerebellum  is  relatively  small.  We  have  never  known  a  case 
of  asthma  or  phthisis  in  which  this  part  of  the  brain  was  not  de- 
fectively developed. 

Upon  the  subject  of  this  variety  of  spasm  of  the  fflottis.  Prof. 
Meigs  has  given  several  interesting  illustrations,  and  one  of  his 
paragraphs  is  so  interesttng,  as  to  Uie  purely  nervous  character  of 
the  malady,  that  we  can  not  refrain  from  extracting  it : 

**  I  have  witnessed  very  numerous  specimens  of  quite  young  chil- 
dren affected  with  laryngismus  or  croupal  respiration,  occurring 
occasionally,  and  being  repeated  daily,  and  even  many  times  a 
day  for  a  month  in  succession,  in  whom  no  other  sign  of  the  least 
disorder  could  be  discovered,  and  which  finally  ceased  to  appear. 
In  such  cases  the  children  have  grown  and  prospered,  as  well  as  if 
not  the  least  suspicion  of  doubtful  health  had  arisen  concerning 
them.'* 

To  this  cause  he  refers  the  '^  Parson's  Cough,"  and  the  holding 
of  the  breath  among  children. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  subject,  we  have  the  skull  of  a 
man  who  became  exceedingly  angry,  and  while  in  his  rage  died 
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insttnttj  of  suffocation,  occasioned  by  a  spasmodic  closure  of  the 
glottis. 

As  the  disease  generally  obtains,  it  is  one  of  little  moment,  and 
yet,  its  existence  ma^  well  excite  fearful  apprehensions,  inasmuch 
as  an  obstinate  persistency  of  the  spasm  nas  produced  asphyxia 
and  death ;  and  even  if  this  result  b^  escaped,  the  frequent  inter- 
ruptions of  the  respiratory  function,  with  the  struggles  that  attend 
them,  produce  such  a  congestion  of  the  brain,  as  may  end  in  con- 
vulsions and  death. 

Treatment. — When  treating  a  child  during  paroxysm  of  laryn- 
gismus stridulus,  it  should  be  immediately  raised  to  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, and  gently  fanned,  and  the  Compound  Tincture  of  Lobelia 
and  Capsicum  should  be  given  by  mouth  or  enema,  to  overcome 
the  spasm ;  after  which,  the  Compound  Tincture  of  Lobelia 
shoula  be  administered  in  doses  sufficiently  large  to  produce 
emesis — ^thou^h  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  this  form  of 
disease,  emetics  are  attended  with  some  danger. 

The  throat,  neck,  and  chest  should  be  bathed  freely  with  the 
Compound  Tincture  of  Lobelia  and  Capsicum,  or  with  Oil  of  Lo- 
belia, and,  after  each  bathing,  a  fomentation  of  Hops  and  Lobelia, 
of  each  equal  parts,  boiled  m  water,  should  be  applied  around  the 
neck  as  hot  as  the  patient  can  bear;  these  local  applications  should 
be  continued  as  well  during  the  paroxysms  as  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween them. 

The  liniment  composed  of  the  Oils  of  Stillingia,  Lobelia,  and 
Alcohol,  recommended  in  croup,  may,  ir  preferred,  be  used  as  a 
local  application,  instead  of  the  above.  There  are  no  agents  so 
useful  in  this  affection,  to  overcome  spasmodic  action  of  the  glottis, 
as  the  preparations  of  Lobelia. 

If  the  child  be  teething,  and  there  is  the  least  heat  or  swellii^ 
over  the  advancing  teeth,  the  gums  should  be  freely  and  deeply 
lanced,  once  or  twice  daily. 

Should  gastric  or  intestinal  irritation  be  present,  or  constipation, 
especial  attention  should  be  bestowed  upon  the  diet,  selecting  that 
which  is  light,  nourishing,  easily  digestible,  and  not  disposed  to 
cause  acidity  of  the  stomach ;  at  the  same  time,  laxatives  may  be 
given,  as  Rhubarb  and  Bicarbonate  of  Potassa,  to  which,  in  some 
instances,  a  small  portion  of  Podophyllin  may  be  added,  and  these 
laxatives  may  be  repeated  every  day  or  two. 

If  there  is  diarrhea,  the  Compound  Powder  of  Rhubarb,  or  Sy- 
rup of  Rhubarb  and  Potassa,  wul  be  found  fully  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  difficulty  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  when  it  fails 
Geranin  may  be  administered  m  doses  proportioned  to  the  child's 
age,  in  connection  with  the  powder  or  syrup  above. 

Dysuria  occasionally  accompanies  tne  affection,  for  which  an 
infusion  of  Marsh  Mallows  may  be  givtn,  with  the  addition  of 
Spirits  of  Nitr.  Dulcis,  and  one  or  two  drops  of  Tincture  of  Stra- 
monium. 
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If  the  fauces  are  swollen,  a  weak  solution  of  the  Nitrate  of 
Silver  should  be  applied  lo  them  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair 
pencil. 

In  the  intervals  between  the  spasms,  agents  must  be  used  to  pre- 
vent their  return,  for  which  purpose,  either  the  Compound  Tincture 
of  Cramp-bark,  Compound  Pill  of  Black  Cohosh,  or  Compound 
Pill  of  valerian,  may  be  used— the  bowels  kept  re^lar,  and  all 
tpecies  of  excitement,  either  mental  or  physical,  should  be  carefully 
avoided. 

If  the  case  be  very  intractable,  in  addition  to  the  preceding,  pus* 
tulation  should  be  produced  over  the  seat  of  the  disease,  by  rubbing 
on  Croton  Oil. 

As  the  child  improves,  tonics,  as  Quinine  and  Iron,  may  be  em- 
ployed, but  the  diet  should  remain  the  same. 

In  all  cases  where  it  can  be  accomplished,  a  removal  to  the  pure} 
mild  air  of  the  country  will  be  found  to  {jEtcilitate  the  cure. 

Nkrvous  Cough. — This  form  of  disease,  taking  society  at  large^ 
is  not  unfrequent,  but  its  occurrence  amon^  children'  is  only  occa- 
sional, more  especially  with  the  very  young. 

So  far  as  has  been  observed,  it  exists  exclusively  in  a  cough, 
which,  although  having  several  modifications,  is  unlike  any  other, 
more  especially  when  associated  circumstances  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration— independent  of  these,  it  occa>ionally  has  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  catarrh,  and  even,  to  some  extent,  simulates 
hooping-cough,  but  with  these  there  are  other  indications  of  dis- 
ease. It  has  not  been  detected  in  the  chest,  and,  except  when 
most  obviously  a  symptom,  it  s^ms  to  exist  independently  of  dis- 
ease, for  the  patient,  though  much  annoyed  with  it,  has  no  other 
indication  of  ill  health ;  consequently,  it  is  thought  to  be  purely  a 
nervous  affection. 

A  variety  of  it  frequently  exists  as  a  symptom  of  gastric  irrita- 
tion, through  the  instrumentality  of  the  par  vagnm ;  but  when  it  is 
of  this  character,  it  is  easily  detected  by  every  physician,  and  there- 
fore, it  does  not,  in  this  place,  demand  our  attention.  Furthermore, 
it  does  not  simulate  the  idiopathic  nervous  cough  which  at  present 
alone  engages  our  attention. 

This  cough  presents  no  discoverable  indications  of  being  symp- 
tomatic, and  it  is  usually  dry  and  short,  unless  rendered  otherwise 
by  a  severe  and  lengthened  paro  \ysm  of  it,  whereby  the  respiratory 
mppnratus,  in  general,  is  excited  by  it,  and  then  a  little  mucus  may 
be  thrown  up.  Its  sound,  however,  is  sometimes  more  full,  length- 
ened and  liquid. 

With  some  children,  it  will  occur  at  irregular  intervals  through- 
out the  year,  without  reference  to  season,  and  without  reference  to 
time,  as  to  day  and  night ;  with  others,  it  occurs  only  during  the 
cold  season,  and  with  some  it  occurs  only  during  the  night. 

It  sometimes  presents  such  a  hollowness  and  loudness  of  sound, 
as  to  arrest  the  atteniion  of  all  observers.    The  paroxysm  may 
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eonsist  of  only  two  or  three  coughs,  or  it  may  consist  of  a  single 
cough  at  frequent  and  irregular  ir  tervals,  or  it  may  be  almost  con- 
tinuous through  both  day  and  night — allowing  the  patient  but  little 
unbroken  rest ;  or  it  may  occur  in  paroxysms  of  such  severity  as  to 
excite  perspiration,  a  secretion  of  mucus  in  the  respiratory  passa* 
ges,  and  a  full  and  flushed  condition  of  the  face. 

When  hearing  the  cough,  we  can  not  realize  that  the  chest  is 
either  deep  or  capacious  enough  to  produce  it-^in  this  re^ct,  and 
even  sometimes  m  the  sound  of  the  cough,  we  have  thought  it  to 
simulate  the  sound  made  by  some'  frogs.  The  listener  is,  lurtber- 
more,  astonisbed,  to  find  such  a  cough  to  attend  the  appearance  of 
80  much  health. 

The  most  notable  instance  of  this  kind,  which  we  have  seen,  is 
that  of  a  very  healthy  girl,  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  She  has 
been  exempt  from  it  during  the  three  preceding  summers,  but  it  has 
troubled  her  very  much  during  the  succeedmg  winters.  In  all 
other  respects  she  has  excellent  nealth. 

There  is,  in  her  case,  an  organic  circumstance  which  deserves 
notice— her  fauces  and  pharynx  are  exceedingly  developed  and 
appear  exceedingly  healthy.  If  all  such  patients  have  so  large  a 
pnaryngeal  chamber,  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  disease  may  be 
accounted  for. 

This  patient,  furthermore,  is  very  plumply  developed,  flesh  firm, 
neck  rattier  short,  complexion  fair,  the  chest  larse,  but  not  flexible, 
the  nose  is  small,  and  the  nares  are  contracted— contra-indicative 
of  a  vigorous  pulmonary  function.  In  her  case,  the  nutritive  and 
cutaneous  functions  are  well  performed,  and.  from  the  lively  char- 
acter of  the  skin,  we  would  infer  that  her  kidneys  do  not  perform 
as  much  duty  as  they  generally  do. 

As  this  is  the  only  well-marked  case  we  have  seen,  since  the 
formation  of  our  present  physiological  views,  we  are  unable  to  de» 
termine  how  far  her  peculiar  organic  conditions  are  involved  in  the 
production  of  the  cough ;  but  this  much  we  are  willing  to  venture : 
if  this  cough  is  always  associated  with  such  an  organization,  more 
or  less,  then  the  cough  is  but  an  indication  of  an  imperfect  pul- 
monary system,  and  consequently  of  a  deficient  renal  one. 

This  conclusion  finds  some  support  in  an  observation  made  by 
Prof.  Wood ;  in  speaking  of  the  cause  of  this  affection,  he  says : 
*^  I  have  seen  it  associated  with  tenderness  of  the  spine  between 
the  scapulae.  I  have  also  seen  it,  apparently,  th^  result  of  gouiy 
and  rheumatic  irritation.^' 

Treatment, — Dr.  Wood  states  that  he  has  found  nothing  so 
eflTectual  as  Asafoetida.  We  have  tried  ibis,  and  know  that  it  will 
give  almost  immediate  relief,  but  it  will  not  efieet  a  cure — the 
cough  will  return.  Ba^ed  upon  our  pathological  suspicions,  we 
would  suggest)  for  the  purpose  of  trial,  much  exercise,  the  use  of 
light  clotaing,  azotized  food,  and  diuretics. 
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In  this  disease,  much  benefit  may  be  denved  from  the  use  of  die 
following  compound : 

9r.        Podophyliin,  gr.  j, 

Cyanuret  of  Iron,  grs.  v, 
S.  Morphia,  gr.  ss, 
White  Sugar,  3j.     Mix. 

Divide  into  twelve  powders;  give  one  powder  three  times  a  day, 
to  a  child  about  three  years  ot  age,  or  m  proportion.     In  connec- 
^tion  with  this : 

9r.        lodate  of  Potassium,  grs.  iij, 
Tinct.  of  Belladonna,  gtt.  xx. 
Distilled  Water,  Jvi.     Mix,  and  give  a  table- 
spoonful  every  half  hour. 

A  strong  infusion  of  Peach  Leaves,  or  Wild  Cherry  Bark,  may 
be  used  as  a  drink  through  the  day,  which  will  be  found  to  have  a 
sedative  influence  upon  the  cough. 

HoopiMG-CouoH. — When  we  reflect  that  this  disease  is  almost 
peculiar  to  children — ^that  it  stands  third  in  the  order  of  iatality^ 
and  that  it  occasions,  in  the  parental  mind,  much  painful  anxiety, 
it  must  be  admitted  to  deserve  particular  attention ;  much  more, 
we  fear,  than  it  receives  from  a  large  portion  of  the  profession,  be« 
cause  of  the  fact,  that  all  grandmothers,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  mothers  profess  to  understand  and  to  treat  it. 

But  as  physicians,  this  circumstance  should  not  abridge  our  atten- 
tion to  it ;  on  the  contrary,  we  should  as  thoroughly  as  possible  un- 
derstand it,  and  then  we  should  diffuse  our  knowledge  of  it  to  all 
the  mothers  in  the  land.  This  course  is  more  imperative  with 
this  disease,  than  with  any  other,  because  every  child,  as  a  general 
fact,  must  have  it. 

A  close  attention  to  its  peculiarities  renders  it  of  easy  dia^o- 
sis— it  consists  of  paroxysms  of  coughing,  in  which  there  is  a 
lengthened  and  thorough  inspiration,  followed  by  a  succession  of 
short  expirations  or  coughs,  until  no  air  continues  or  remains  in  the 
lungs.  When  the  disease  exhibits  these  two  well  marked  symp- 
toms, there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  individuality,  whether  hoop- 
ing attends  it  or  not. 

For  the  purpose  of  a  more  detailed  definition  of  it,  some  advan- 
tage will  be  obtained  by  dividing  it  into  three  stages,  the  catarrhal, 
the  spasmodic,  and  the  declining ;  the  first  two  are,  generally,  quite 
distinr't,  and  the  third  is  not  of  very  difficult  recognition,  i  he 
catarrhal  stage  is  of  very  indefinite  duration ;  Dr.  West  states,  that 
the  average  of  fifty-five  cases  was  twelve  days  and  seven-tenths, 
and  that  two  extremes  were,  respectively,  two,  and  thirty-five  days. 
But,  in  six  of  the  fifty-five  cases,  there  was  no  formative,  or  so* 
called  first  stage,  they  were  paroxysmal  from  the  start. 

We  may  say,  then,  as  an  approximation,  that  the  forming  or 
first  stage  continues  two  weeks,  more  or  less,  and  is  scarcely  ever 
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atlend3d  with  any  symptom  that  distingiiishes  it  from  catarrh.    It 

begins  with  coryza,  red  and  sufTused  eyes,  sneezing,  irritation  of  the 
fauces,  dry  cough,  and  sometimes  febrile  symptoms.  More  is  to  be 
determined  from  the  prevailing  presence  or  absence  of  the  disease 
than  from  symptoms  during  this  sta^e.  If  catarrh  is  prevalent  at 
the  same  time,  which  is  not  usually  the  case^  it  has  been  observed 
to  run  the  same  course  (save  the  spasmodic  and  hooping  symptoms), 
as  though  it  originated  in  the  same  cause. 

The  distinguishing  symptoms  of  the  second  stage,  is  spasm — the 
hooping  sound  of  the  inspiration  may  commence  wiih  the  spasms, 
but  frequently  it  does  not  supervene  upon  them,  under  several  days, 
and  occasionly  not  at  all. 

In  defining  the  disease,  we  stated  that  the  paroxysm  formed  or 
commended  with  a  protracted  inspiration — the  hooping,  when  pre»- 
ent^  is  occasioned  by  it,  and  that  the  coughing  consists  in  discharg- 
ing or  expiring  the  air  of  this  inspiration,  in  broken,  or  interrupted, 
or  spasmodic  eiTorts,  each  of  which  constitutes  a  cough.  A  par- 
oxysm may  continue  from  thirty  seconds  to  the  fourth  of  an  hoar. 
Daring  a  paroxysm,  the  face  becomes  flushed,  then  purplish  or  livid, 
the  cervical  veins  distended,  eyes  prominent  and  probably  soflused. 

It  is  thought  that  during  the  opening  and  closing  of  an  epidemic 
of  this  disease,  the  cases  which  are  marked  by  a  protracted  forming 
stage,  are  produced.  This  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  cause  is 
less  concentrated. 

It  is  further  stated,  that  when  the  catarrhal  stage  is  protracted,  the 
spasmodic  stage  will  be  mild,or  comparatively  light;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  said  to  follow,  that  when  this  stage  is  short  that  there- 
fore the  one  of  spa^m  will  be  more  severe.  The  absence  of  the 
hoop,  in  the  second  stage,  is  regarded  as  an  indication  of  intensity 
of  violence.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  noted,  that  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  violence  of  the  spasm  fdrces  blood  fiom  the 
nose,  mouth,  and  ears,  and  to  extravasate  the  conjunctiva,  were, 
or  were  not,  attended  by  the  hoop,  yet  so  far  as  our  own  observa- 
tion has  extended,  the  hoop  has  always  been  present  in  these  instances. 

In  some  cases,  as  we  have  remarked,  the  second  stage  begins  the 
disease  with  high  fever,  dyspnoea,  and  other  indications  of  bronchi- 
tis, but  upon  the  subsidence  of  these  acute  symptoms,  the  real  dis- 
ease becomes  developed.  After  the  spasmodic  character  of  this 
stage  has  become  clearly  defined,  some  days  elapse  before  it  reaches 
its  maximum,  and  during  this  time,  it  is  worse  through  the  night 
than  through  the  day.  In  milder  cases,  tliere  is  but  little,  if  any, 
difference  in  the  paroxysms  between  the  day  and  the  night,  and  it 
frequently  happens,  that  when  the  patient  is  tolerably  well  all  day 
and  rests  pretty  well  at  night,  it  will  have  a  severe  paroxysm  at 
going  to  bed  and  another  upon  rising  in  the  mornmg.  The  first, 
probably,  is  caused  by  going  into  a  cooler  room  for  bed,  and  the  sec* 
Olid  by  the  bronchial  accumulations  of  mucus  through  the  n^ht. 
80  long  as  a  strong,  loud  hoop  attends  the  disease,  we  can  feel  sure 
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tfiat  the  spasm  does  not  close  the  glottis,  and  therefore  the  child  is 
safe  from  suffocation  for  the  present. 

When  the  disease  has  obtained  its  acmei  it  may  continue  with 
about  the  same  intensity  two  or  three  weeks,  when  the  third  stage 
commences — the  paroxysms  become  less  frequent,  the  inspirations 
less  protracted,  and  the  broken  expiration  less  spasmodic — in  fine, 
the  disease,  again,  takes  on  the  catarrhal  form,  and  the  patient  is 
comparatively  well ;  but  at  other  times,  the  termination  is  not  so 
speedily  favorable — it  is  sometimes  marked  with  relapses,  or  it  may 
assume  the  chronic  form,  and  thus  become  protracted  to  months, 
and  possibly  to  a  year  or  two. 

When,  however,  the  disease  does  not  take  a  favorable  turn  all  the 
symptoms  of  the  second  stage  continue  to  increase  in  violence,  the 
hooping  pauses  in  the  paroxysms  cease  to  be  heard  ;  a  short  inspi* 
ration,  however,  is  made  and  the  coughing  returns  ;  at  length,  as  the 
paroxysm  is  going  ofi',^(he  hoop  may  again  be  heard,  and  though  not 
so  loud  it  will  be  more  stridulous.  The  paroxysms  become  more 
frequent,  and  the  intervals  are  measurably  filled  with  dyspnoea — the 
inspiration  is  no  longer  announced,  or  but  seldom,  by  the  hoop,  the 
cough  changes,  the  larynx  becomes  closed,  struggles  ensue,  the  con- 
striction  at  length  yields,  and  the  respiration  is  eilected.  These  par<- 
oscysms  so  increase,  that  before  one  is  completed  another  commenr 
cea^and  thus  they  recur,  until  one  of  them  closes  the  scene. 

The  greatest  danger  from  thi<  disease,  results  from  its  complica- 
tions,  which  are  numerous,  as  with  convulsions,  croup,  diarrhea,  in- 
flammation of  some  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  with  tuburcutar 
predisposition,  bronchitis,  ect.  Pertussis  is  admitted  to  be  epidemi- 
cal, and  some  contend  that  is  is  contagious 

Prof.  Bigelow  says,  that  it  is  one  of  those  diseases  which  can  not 
be  shortened  or  mitigated  to  much  extent.  We  admit  that  it  can  not 
be  materially  shortened,  but  we  feel  pretty  confident  that  it  may  be 
materially  mitigated  by  such  a  course  of  medication  as  it  naturally 
indicates — which  is  to  equalize  the  circulation,  remove  constriction, 
establish  depuration,  and  maintain  a  centrifugal  action  in  the  system. 

Treatment — It  is  very  seldom  that  the  practitioner  is  called  in 
the  first  or  catarrhal  stage  of  pertussis,  unless  the  symptoms  are 
▼ery  severe,  in  which  case  he  will  treat  them  upon  the  principles 
indicated  under  the  head  of  Catarrh. 

Sometimes  the  first  stage  is  wanting,  and  the  disease  then  as* 
sumes  its  peculiar  characters  from  the  commencement ;  but,  more 
usually,  this  stage  is  mild,  and  it  rarely  happens  that  the  physician 
is  consulted,  except  in  the  second  stage,  when  the  disease  b  proper- 
ly manifested. 

As  we  can  not  expect  to  curtail  the  duration  of  pertussis,  our  only 
coarse  is  to  apply  measures  to  moderate  its  violence  and  diminish 
the  frequency  and  intensity  of  the  paroxysms ;  for  this  purpose,  du- 
ring the  earlier  part  of  the  second  stage,  should  inflammatory  symp- 
toms be  present,  an  emetic  should  be  given,  daily  or  evey  other  dayi 
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according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and  which  should  be  followed 
by  an  expectorant. 

To  fulfill  both  of  these  indications  the  compound  Tincture  of  Lo- 
belia will  be  found  the  most  effectual  agent — ^and  indeed,  from  its 
antispasmodic  influence,  it  will  prove,  in  many  instances,  an  agent 
fully  sufficient. to  accomplish  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  that  too^ 
even  after  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have  subsided. 

In  this  affection,  constipation  should  be  overcome, and  the  bowels 
kept  regular,  not  by  active  cathartics,  but  by  mild  laxative  agents. 

After  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have  subsided,  some  of  the 
specific  remedies,  so  named  may  be  given — ^among  which,  however, 
we  prefer  the  following,  having  used  each  of  them  with  much  ad- 
vantage : 

9r.  Carbonate  of  Potassa,  B^i 

Pulv.  Cochineal,  9  ss, 
White  Sugar,  3i, 
Distilled  Water,  jiv.     Mix. 

Of  this  a  teaspoonful  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day,  to 
a  child  one  year  old,  and  in  proportion. 

Alum,  likewise,  affords  prompt  relief  in  this  disease,  and  may  be 
given  according  to  the  following  formula  ;  it  does  not  constipate 
the  bowels  or  produce  any  injurious  effects,  except  its  tendency  to 
cause  vomiting  when  given  in  large  doses,  and  to  induce  diarrhea 
from  too  long  employment  of  it : 

^.  Alum  grs,  xxv, 

Syrup  Ginger,  3ij 
Water,  Jiij.     Mix. 

Of  this  an  ordinary  sized  teaspoonful  may  be  given  every  six  hours 
to  a  child  a  year  old. 

In  protracted  obstinate  cases,  a  change  of  air  will  be  found  advan- 
tageous, often  cutting  short  the  disease  at  once. 

Infants  sometimes  have  the  paroxysms  very  violent,  so  much  so 
as  to  cause  an  apprehension  of  suffocation  or  convulsions,  to  over- 
come which.  Dr.  Meigs  recommends  the  application  of  compresses 
dipped  in  cold  water  to  the  sternum,  or  a  piece  of  ice  wrapped  in 
linen  and  suddenly  applied  to  the  epigastrium. 

In  those  instances  where,  from  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis 
during  the  paroxysm,  there  is  a  suspension  of  breathing  for  several 
seconds,  greatly  endangering  life,  the  free  use  of  the  Compound  Lin- 
iment of  Stillingia  and  Lobelia,  referred  to  under  croup,  may  be 
freely  applied  to  the  throat,  neck,  and  chest,  for  the  purpose  ol  pre- 
venting such  closure  in  subsequent  paroxysms. 

The  clothing  of  the  child  laboring  under  pertussis,  should  be  warm, 
with  flannel  worn  next  to  the  skin  in  cold  or  damp  weather,  and  in 
such  seasons,  it  should  likewise  be  kept  in  the  house  ;  but  in  fine 
weather  during  the  second  stage,  the  free,  open  air,  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  will  prove  beneficial.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious  and 
of  easy  digestion. 
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CLINICAL   REPORTS. 


At  Newton's  Clinical  Institute.    Services  of  Posfessok  Newtov, 

April  19,  1863. 

[Reportod  bj  Isaaa  Tinns,  one  of  the  Clait.    Cimtliived  from  pago  8(8.] 

Case  XX.  Mr.  Lafoi^,  age  63. — Eucephaloid  Tumor  upon  the 
left  side  of  the  neck.  This  will  be  found  to  be  a  case  oi  much 
interest,  in  consequence  of  its  extensive  growth,  peculiar  location, 
and  duration.  This  tumor  is  very  large,  measuring  about  twenty- 
three  inches  in  circumference.  When  it  first  commenced,  just 
above  the  middle  of  the  clavicle,  and  seemed  to  be  posterior  to  the 
muscle,  it  has  continued  to  grow  gradually  until  within  the  last 
year,  since  which  time  its  ;;rowth  nas  been  very  rapid,  and  now 
extends  upward  so  as  to  compress  the  external  ear,  producing  much 
pressure  upon  and  swelling  of  the  eye,  posteriorly  within  two  inches 
of  the  median  line.  Downward  pressing  hard  upon  the  clavicle 
and  extending  posteriorly,  the  extent  of  which  we  can  not  ascer- 
tain; and  forward  over  the  throat  to  the  right  portion  of  the 
sternum. 

His  suffering  has  been  such  as  to  prevent  him  from  sleeping 
more  than  two  nours,  and  that  two  at  short  intervals,  in  the  twenty- 
four,  for  several  months.  He  has  been  considered  incurab  e  by  all 
the  physicians  whom  he  has  consulted.  In  consequence  ot  the 
softened  condition  which  it  now  presents,  there  is  danger  of  fatal 
hemorrhage  occurring  at  any  moment. 

Mr.  L.  first  consulted  me  in  Deccember  last.  I  did  not  then, 
or  do  I  now,  advise  an  operation.  Yet,  I  did  then,  and  have  again 
consented  to  perform  the  operation,  with  a  distinct  understanding 
that  all  the  chances  are  decidedly  against  him ;  but  as  he  desires  the 
operation  to  be  performed,  I  shall  attempt  to  perform  it  next  week. 
In  dointr  so,  I  have  no  doubt  but  I  will  be  severely  censured,  by  those 
members  of  the  profession  who  have  re  used  to  make  any  effort  to 
relieve  his  sufferings.  I  place  this  man  in  the  same  relation  which 
I  would  wish  to  occupy  if  I  w^ere  a  patient,  and  do  unto  him  as  I 
would  have  others  do  for  me.  And,  furthermore,  I  feel  justified, 
under  the  circumstances,  in  making  an  effort  to  save  life,  although 
there  is  great  danger,  and  the  probability  is  that  he  may  die  under 
the  operation ;  and  if  this  should  be  the  case,  he  says  that  he  could 
not  lose  many  days,  for  he  is  confident,  from  his  present  feelings, 
and  the  amount  of  suffering,  that  he  can  not  live  out  a  veiy  short 
time* 

Case  XIV.  Mrs.  Jenkins.  Cancer  of  breast. — She  has  had  no 
fever  since  the  operation ;  the  part  is  suppurating  finely  under  the 
cold  water  application. 
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Case  XIX.  Mrs.  McK. — This  is  a  case  of  a  cancer  of  the 
breast,  of  a  few  months  standing,  but  not  suppurated.  I  propose 
to  remove  this  tumor  with  the  knife,  and  then  treat  the  case  with 
the  Sesqui  Carb  of  Potassa  and  Zinc  Caustic.  The  tumor  was 
then  removed  with  the  knife,  which  was  found  to  le  very  irregular 
and  hard.     Treatment,  cold  water  dressing. 

Case  XXIII.  Mr.  J.  B.  Homes,  age  82. — Tetanus,  Presented 
by  Dr.  Wombough.  This  gentleman  woimded  the  internal  plauta 
nerve,  by  stepping  upon  the  point  of  a  broken  bone ;  fifteen  min- 
utes after  the  accident,  rigidity  of  the  muficles  had  commenced,  and 
in  twenty  minutes  tetanic  spas  ns  had  supervened.  Dr.  W.  visited 
the  patient  forty-five  minutes  after  the  accident  had  occurred,  and 
administered  a  portion  of  the  following  combination  : 

Qr.        Scutelaria  Lateriflora,  Sj? 

Cypripedium  Pubescens,  jij, 
Semi  Xiobelia  Inflata,  Jij, 
Caulophylum  Thalactroides,  3j 
Alcohol,  o.  li. 

Dose,  one  teaspoonful  every  five  minutes,  and  kept  the  wound 
dressed  with  the  same,  renewed  every  ten  minutes  on  raw  cotton. 
This  treatment  was  continued  for  near  two  hours,  at  which  time 
free  emesis  took  place,  and  then  the  patient  went  to  sleep.  After 
treatment,  Restorative  Bitters  thrice  daily,  and  dressed  the  wound 
with  inspissated  beef  gall. 

MAY  7TH. 

Case  I.  Wallis.  Dislocation  and  ulceration  of  the  arm. — Since 
the  last  report  another  orifice  has  formed  which  discharged  very 
much,  previous  to  which  the  arm  was  much  swollen,  yet  the 
strength  of  the  arm  and  his  general  health  is  improving.  Same 
treatment  continued. 

Case  II.  Ryan.  Ulceration  of  the  nose. — The  parts  which 
were  so  extensively  ulcerated  are  healing  fast,  so  much  so  as  to  re- 
quire but  little  treatment  hereafter,  and  will  be  discharged  to-day. 

Case  III.  Houston.  Fistula  in  Ano. — Upon  further  examina- 
tion extensive  caries  of  the  sacrum  has  been  detected.  No  decided 
improvement  in  the  case  since  last  report.  Treatment,  Sescjui 
Carb.  Potassa,  dissolved  in  just  enougri  water  to  form  a  liquid, 
and  to  be  injected  into  the  sinuses  twice  a  day. 

Case  VI.  John  Hemington. — He  has  had  no  more  hemorrhage. 

Case  XIII.  Mr.  W. — Discharged.        » 

Case  XIV.  Mrs.  Jenkins. — The  ulcer  is  healing  rapidly .  Treat- 
ment, Compound  Lead  Ointment 

Case  XIX.  Mrs.  McK. — Since  the  last  clinic  several  applica* 
tions  of  the  Zinc  and  Hydrastin  have  been  made  into  the  base  of  the 
incision.  That  portion  which  was  destroyed  by  the  caustic  has 
since  sloughed  out. 
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Case  XX.  Mr.  L.  Fungus  Haematodes.-^-He  was  operated 
upon  and  the  tumor  removed,  but  lived  only  an  hour  and  a  half. 

RsHARK. — A  full  account  of  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  operation,  and  his  death,  with  the  illustration  and  mea- 
surement of  the  tumor,  will  appear  in  the  August  number. — Ed. 

Case  XXI.  Mr.  Colburn.  Cancer  of  the  lower  lip. — Eighteen 
months  since  he  first  discovered  it.  .  It  made  but  little  progress 
until  within  the  last  four  months,  since  which  time  the  ulceration 
has  embraced  about  two-thirds  of  the  lower  lip,  extending  down 
upon  fhe  chin.  He  has  been  under  treatment  without  bein^  bene* 
fitted.  Treatment,  apply  strong  solutions  of  Hydrastin,  Siuph.  of 
Zinc,  and  Podophillum  Pelatum,  morning  and  evening. 

Case  XXII.  John  D.  Lupus. — This  case  is  improving  very 
much.  The  greatest  difficulty  at  present,  is  the  pressure  upon  the 
eye-ball,  produced  by  the  swelling  of  the  lids.  The  plan  of  treat- 
ment first  adopted,  was  the  Acid  preparation,  followed  by  Hydras- 
tus,  Sulph.  01  Zinc,  as  heretofore  recommended,  which  removed 
all  the  diseased  structure,  and  is  now  under  the  use  of  the  Com- 
pound Lead  Ointment,  and  appears  to  be  healing  very  rapidly. 

MAY  14TH. 

Case  XIV.  Mrs.  Jenkins. — The  ulcer  is  nearly  healed.  Her 
health  rather  feeble.  Treatment,  Compound  Sj  r.  Stillingia,  and 
Wine  Bitters,  2  dr.  of  former  is  to  be  given  three  times  a  day. 

Case  XIX.  Mrs.  McK. — Entirely  healed  and  discharged  cured. 

Case  XVII.  Mr.  H.  Fistula  in  Ano. — Some  of  the  sinusses  are 
healing;  less  soreness  and  inflammation. 

Cfse  III.  Mr.  H.  Disease  of  the  hand. — Treatment,  apply  the 
Munated  Tinct.  of  Iron  to  all  the  fissures  in  the  skin. 

MAY  21ST. 

Case.  I.  Wallace.  Ulceration  and  dislocation  of  the  arm. — The 
sinusses  are  now  healed  and  his  arm  may  be  considered  cured,  ^i  he 
strength  of  this  limb  is  almost  equal  to  the  other.  He  never  will 
be  able  to  use  the  arm  very  much,  in  consequence  of  the  perma- 
nent downward  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  which  is  of  so  long 
standing  as  to  render  the  dislocation  impossible.  Yet  it  may  be 
cons  dered  better  than  to  have  amputated  it.  This  case,  with  its 
treatment,  may  appear  to  be  of  little  importance,  but  when  you 
consider  the  extent  of  the  ulceration,  the  entire  disunion  of  the 
bone,  the  feeble  state  of  the  general  health,  when  first  presented 
before  the  clinic,  and  then  consider  the  duration  of  these  circum- 
stances, and  then  compare  the  result  with  other  cases  as  reported 
by  authors  generally,  yon  must  see  a  decided  advantage  which 
^our  treatment  has  over  the  ordinary  practice  in  such  cases.  You 
will  have  learned,  from  the  treatment  of  this  case,  what  can  be  ac- 
complished by  perseverance  in  the  use  of  our  peculiar  treatment, 
which  has  been  taught  so  fully  during  this  clinical  course. 
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Case  XXI.  Mr,  C.  Cancer  of  the  lip. — Much  improved. 
Treatment,  the  same  agents  with  an  eqnal  amount  of  the  Cloride 
of  Zinc,  made  into  a  paste,  by  mixing  with  cold  water,  and  applied 
on  the  lip  every  second  day. 

Case  XXII.  J.  D.  Lupus. — Still  improving.  Treatment  con* 
tinned  as  before. 

Case  XXIV.  Francis  G.,  age  58.  Cystitis, — Has  had  an  at- 
tack of  partial  paralysis,  has  much  pain  in  the  stomach,  more  or 
less  difficulty  oi  breathing,  which  seems  to  have  been  produced  by 
irritation  of  the  diaphragm,  but  at  this  time  the  greatest  difficulty 
appears  to  be  located  in  the  bladder,  which  is  partially  paralyzea, 
producing  much  dirticulty  in  evacuating  the  small  quantity  of  urine, 
which  is  scented.  Treatment,  alkaline  fomentation  over  the  abdo- 
men every  night ;  also,  to  bathe  the  feet  and  legs  for  half  an  hour 
in  a  strong  and  warm  alkaline  solution.  Use  internally.  Balsam 
Copaiva,  Sweet  Spirits  Nitre,  and  Syrup  of  Ginger,  and  as  there  is 
constipation  of  the  bowels,  use  the  Compound  Powder  of  Senna, 
until  mild  catharsis  is  produced.  Inject  into  the  bladder,  three 
times  a  day,  one  or  two  ounces  of  a  strong  decoction  of  Hydrastus. 


<^»^» 


CASES  REPORTED  AND  EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — During  the  past  eighteen  months  I  have  treated 
several  anomalous  and  complicated  cases,  and  thinking  tliat  a  notice 
of  them  would  be  interesting  to  your  readers ;  1  have  thought 
proper  to  report  them,  and  send  them  for  publication; 

Case  I.  Mrs  Clark  was  attacked  with  chronic  Pneumonia,  on  the 
8rd  of  February.  In  connection  with  the  peculiar  symptoms  of 
this  disease,  she  was  ekht  months  advanced  in  Pregnancy  with  her 
second  child  ;  which  i^r  the  time  being  rendered  treatment  almost 
useless.  Consequently,  I  contented  myself  with  the  use  of  pallia- 
tives internally,  and  external  applications  under  which  she  gradually 
improved  until  her  confinement. 

Her  labor  was  rapid,  and  no  untoward  symptoms  occurred  until 
the  filth  day  ;  when  she  was  suddenly  attacked  with  Dysentery  of  a 
most  severe  character,  complicated  with  Uterine  inflammation  and 
retention  ot  unne. 

Symptoms  were  as  follows  : — Nausea  and  vomitinc ;  pulse  120 
aad  easy  ;  tongue  thickly  coated  with  a  dark  brown  fur,  which  ail* 
hered  with  much  tenacity.  Severe  pain  in  the  region  of  the  uteris 
with  tenesmus  ;  frequent  discharges  from  the  bowels  of  a  fetid 
rouco  purulent  and  bloody  matter,  with  more  or  less  pain  in  the 
head,  stomach  and  lower  extremeties ;  cough  abated  on  the  supers 
vening  of  the  present  disease. 

With  such  a  disease  in  a  very  delicate  constitution,  long  debilitated 
by  previous  illness,  1  bad  but  little  hope  of  her  recovery;  but  know* 
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ing  the  value  of  correct  medication  in  all  diseases,  however  severe 
or  simple,  I  thought  the  case  might  yet  be  ameniable  to  treatment 
with  proper  nursing. 

I  commenced  the  treatment  by  administering  an  emetic  of  Ipe* 
cac  and  Lobelia,  and  in  small  doses  until  the  system  was  brought 
fully  under  its  influence,  and  free  and  copious  evacuations  from  the 
stomach  were  produced,  and  sensible  operations  upon  the  bowels 
procured,  the  odor  of  which  was  almost  insupportable  by  the  nurse 
and  friends  of  the  patient.  It  left  her  much  prostrated.  I  found 
it  necessary  to  resort  to  tonics  and  stimulants  of  the  most  potent 
kind,  and  as  the  pulse  rose  gradually,  I  withdrew  them  and  continued 
a  powder  composed  of  Sul.  Quinine  and  Tanin  aa  2  gr.  to  which 
was  added  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  morphine  and  repeated  every  four 
hours  in  connection  with  a  tea  of  the  Aselepias  Tuberosa ;  fomenta- 
tions were  constantly  kept  upon  the  bowels  day  and  night ;  also  in- 
jections of  Laudanum  Tannine  and  starch  water,  and  used  every 
four  hours.  This  preparation  I  consider  one  of  the  best  and  seldom 
fails  to  relieve  the  distressing  tormined  and  tenesmus  attendant  upon 
this  disease.    The  bladder  was  relieved  twice  daily  with  )the  catheter* 

Under  this  treatment  with  slight  alterations  to  combat  new  symp- 
toms as  they  might  occur.  She  continued  about  the  same  for  four 
or  five  days  when  she  gradually  improved,  and  the  injections  and  fo- 
mentations  omitted  and  the  powder  given  three  times  a  day  with 
wine  and  nourishing  diet 

Thus  she  continued  for  a  week,  when  I  called  to  see  her  one 
morning.  I  found  the  face  badly  swollen,  with  redness  and  intol- 
erable burning.  Slight  chills  and  a  gradual  spreading  of  the  inflam- 
mation, which  characterized  the  disease  as  erysepelas. 

Her  cough  also  increased,  and  death  now  seemed  inevitable* 
Saline  cathartics  were  given  and  perspiration  induced,  and  lai^e 
doses  of  Quinine  were  given  to  control  the  fever. 

The  head  was  shaved  and  blisters  applied  to  check  the  spreading 
of  the  disease.  This  course  was  continued  for  four  days,  when 
the  disease  was  so  well  subdued  that  I  resumed  the  use  of  mild 
tonics,  and  an  alterative  syrup,  coniposed  of  Cherry,  Elecampane, 
Orange  Peel,  and  Sarsaparilla,  asL  3ij,  boiled  from  three  quarts  down 
to  one,  to  which  was  added  a  sutficient  quantity  of  loaf  sugar,  and 
one-fourth  of  a  pintof  spirits,  and  one  drachm  of  Hy dr.  Potash, and 
gave  in  tablespoonful  doses  every  four  hours.  The  irritating  plas- 
ter was  applied  to  the  chest,  and  constant  discharge  kept  up  for 
three  or  four  weeks.  Under  this  treatment  she  gradually  conva- 
lesed  for  ten  days. 

Her  breasts  were  dry  and  but  little  attention  paid  to  them* 
The  lochia  had  returned  a  week  before,  and  a  free  perspiration 

fave  indications  of  a  speedy  recovery,  appetite  far  better  than  it 
ad  been  for  months,  digestion  exceedingly  good,  bowels  regular. 
A  blister  was  now  applied  to  the  back  ot  the  neck  to  relieve  the 
dizsiness  and  peculiar  sensation  remaining,  the  effects  of  erysepelas. 
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But  yet  she  was  doomed  to  further  sickness.  Phlegmasia  dolaes 
now  set  in  and  swelling  proceeded  rapidly,  fever  and  its  attendant 
symptoms  came  on,  and  the  system  seemed  worn  out  by  irritation 
alone. 

I  again  resorted  to  Saline  cathartics,  and  followed  it  with  dia- 

f)horetics  and  tonics.     Stimulating  applications  were  made  to  the 
jmb,  composed  as  follows  : 

?r.        Oil  Wormwood,  Sj, 
Oil  Cedar,  Sss, 
Oil  Organum,  5j, 
Oil  Olive,  Sss, 
Spirits  Amonia,  Sj* 

Then  added  Spts.  Camphor  Siv.  This  was -freely  used  three  times 
a  day,  and  a  roller  bandage  applied  from  the  toes  to  the  body. 

After  the  fourth  day  the  fever  subsided,  the  pain  abated  and 
swelling  gradually  diminished  under  the  use  of  the  bandage.  On 
the  sixth  day  the  Alt,  Syr.  was  again  resumed,  and  small  doses  of 
Madeira  Wine,  to  which  had  been  added  3j.  of  Prot  Carbonate  of 
Iron  to  the  pint,  and  administered  three  times  a  day. 

Under  this  treatment  she  rapidly  recovered.  Her  milk  returned, 
the  child  was  now  put  to  the  breast  anew,  and  she  ordered  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  and  to  be  bathed  every  day  in  cold  water,  to 
which  was  added  a  small  quantity  of  common  salt,  under  which 
she  has  regained  better  health  than  she  has  enjoyed  for  years,  and 
the  child  is  verj'  strong  and  healthy. 

This  case  has  been  introduced  to  show  the  variety  of  disease 
under  the  influence  of  which  the  system  may  be  brought,  when 
once  attacked  and  debilitated  ;  as  well  as  to  give  the  treatment  pur- 
sued by  myself  in  the  four  several  attacks,  and  also  to  prove  that 
DO  disease,  however  complicated  or  severe,  is  hopeless  under  proper 
treatment,  actively  and  energetically  pursued. 

Eclecticism  is  triumphantly  in  the  ascendancy  in  this  region; 
and  scientific,  as  well  as  energetic  promulgators  oi  the  system,  and 
practitioners  are  all  that  we  require  to  make  it  the  popular  medical 
doctrine  of  the  State. 

Janesvillcj  Wisconsin.  R  .B.  Tbbat. 

A  Case  of  Undue  Excitement^  Produced  hy  Sulphuric  Ether. 

*  *  *  On  the  night  of  the  27th  of  December,  at  a  small  col- 
lection of  young  men  and  ladies  in  my  neighborhood,  after  various 
ways  of  amusement  had  been  proposed,  it  was  suggested  by  some 
one  of  the  party,  that  Ether  should  be  taken  to  finish  off  the  play. 

It  being  unanimously  consented  to,  the  article  was  produced 
and  taken  by  several  with  very  pleasing  and  amusing  results,  when 
a  young  lady,  of  delicate  constitution  and  nervous  sensibility,  applied 
the  handkerchief  to  her  mouth,  not  having  as  much  as  some  others 
by  at  least  ss3 ;  in  less  than  a  mbute  after  sh«  applied  the  hand- 
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kerchief  she  ^WM  obserired  lo  be  feUmg;  She  waa  instaatijr  caught 
and  supported  lor  twenty*five  or  thirty  seconds,  duri&g  which  time 
she  wee  perfectly  insensible  to  any  impressions.  But  at  the  end  of 
thirty  seconds  the  effects  were  changed  to  an  exhflaratfng  char- 
acter, which  lasted  two  minutes,  when  its  influence  passed  off, 
only  leaving  her  in  a  relaxed  and  feeble  conditbn.  Bat  on  the 
following  morning,  contrarv  to  my  orders,  she  took  it  again,  the 
influence  of  which  apparently  passed  off  as  before,  in  two  or  three 
miautes,  but  after  the  lap^e  of  naif  an  hour  the  symptoms  returned 
with  great  violence^  causing  her  to  rave  and  scream  as  one  who  was 
perfectly  insane,  lasting  four  hours.'  I  was  present  at  this  crisis, 
and  remained  until  partially  relieved 

During  the  whole  time  I  observed  closely  all  the  symptoms.  At 
times  she  would  laugh,  talk  and  scream,  then  swoon  away,  when 
respiration  would  appear  to  be  very  hard.  After  a  few  moments 
in  this  condition  she  would  open  her  eyes,  presenting  a  wild  glare, 
and  the  round  of  laughing,  talking,  etc.,  would  commence. 

The  pulse  at  this  time  ranged  from  90  to  120,  hands  and  feet 
cold,  head  intensely  hot,  with  a  great  deal  of  tossing  to  and  fro, 
violent  throbbing  of  the  carotid  and  temporal  arteries,  dilated  pu- 
pils, etc.,.  all  indicating  great  excitement  of  the  brain. 

After  the  subsidence  of  this  paroxysm,  she  remained  languid  and 
feeble  till  nine  o^cleck  at  night,  when  it  returned  again  with  vio- 
lence, lasting  all  night,  in  spite  of  all  the  remedial  agencies  we 
could  suggest.  On  the  following  morning  she  appeared  calm  and 
easy,  but  said  she  felt  much  fattfued  and  worn  out.  She  remabed 
in  ihis  state  till  three  o'clock,  r.  M.,  when  another  return  of  the 
SYoiptoms  came  on,  though  not  so  severe,  lasting  till  eight  o^clock, 
then  an  intermission  of  two  hours,  when  it  returned  lasting  till 
momibg,  when  she  appeared  to  be  relieved,  though  greatly  debili- 
tated. 

The  day  after,  she  left  her  bed  and  walked  about  the  house  some. 
The  subsequent  week  she  rode  on  horseback  a  good  deal,  and  when 
she  thought  she  had  recovered  sufficiently,  she  wrote  a  letter  and 
did  some  fine  sewing,  which  brought  on  another  paroxysm,  lasting 
only,  however,  about  half  an  hour. 

Since  she  has  remained  clear.  Eating  a  full  meal,  sitting  by  a 
£re,  or  close  application  of  the  mind,  reading,  writing,  sewinc, 
ttger,  grief,  or  joy,  in  short,  anything  that  will  act  upon  the  mind, 
wjQ  bring  on  a  paroxysm,  and  is  a  decided  disadvantage. 

Our  treatment  was  simply  warm  pedilovia,  warm  cloths  to  the 
hands,  cold  applications'  to  the  head,  and  firee  catharsis  of  a  hydra- 
gogae;  her  bowels  were  obstinately  costive  and  difficult  to  move, 
requiring  from  three  to  four  erains  of  PodophylHn,  and  six  grains 
of  Leptandria,  witfi  two  drachms  of  Cream  of  Tartar ;  smapisms 
^re  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  This  course  was  pursued 
repeatedly,  and  when  we  could  succeed  in  cooling  the  head  and 
warming  the  feet,  she  would  be  relieved.  I  woidd  add,  that  when 
20 


the  paroxysms  were  <^  she  would  say  that  she  koew  everythioA; 
said  or  done  in  the  room,  but  could  not  answer  a  question  propo«ea 
to  her.  Respectfully^  T.  W.  Alloi. 

Bixmokej  Mb. 

Pkop.  Newton  : —  •  »  ♦  Case.— On  the  5th  inst  we  were 
called  some  twenty-five  miles  to  consult  witfi  Dr.  W.  K.  C,  of  B^ 
in  Huron  county;  the  patient,  a  young  man,  about  23  years  of 
age,  of  strumous  diathesis.  Dr.  G.  was  not  there  when  I  arrived, 
and  as  I  had  to  wait  some  six  hours,  and  some  of  the  friends 
thought  his  coming  at  all  quite  problematical,  we  made  some  exaio- 
ination  of  the  case,  and  learned  of  the  patient  how,  in  part,  he  had 
been  treated,  and  what  Dr.  C.  called  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
We  found  him  extremely  emaciated,  having  daily  hectic  exacerba- 
tions, some  nightly  perspirations,  copious  purulent  expectoratioiis, 
with  the  left  lung  nearly  consumed  ;  pulse  130  per  minute,  and  pe- 
culiarly undulatory;  respiration  small  in  the  Quantity  of  the  air, 
and  29  per  minute.  I  made  no  examinations  oi  the  fiistula  till  the 
attending  physician  arrived ;  though  the  patient  told  me  Dr.  C 
did  not  call  it  a  fistula.  And  on  farther  questioning  hhn,  was  told 
that  the  Doctor  called  it  something  like  veneretd  diMeasel  I  also 
ascertained  that  he  had  never  had  any  pain  on  micturitidn — no 
^onorrhosa,  sores,  rheumatic  pains,  disease  of  the  cranium,  or  tibia; 
m  fact^  had  neter  been  txpoted  to  the  venereal  virus  in  aU  his 
life. 

When  the  Doctor  came,  I  was  informed  by  him  that,  the  ^  longs 
and  liver  were  a  little  affected."  And  upon  questioning  him  far* 
ther,  and  telling  him  that  the  brother,  when  he  came  for  me,  said 
there  was  something  like  fMida  m  ano — the  difficulty  with  the 
young  man — that,  since  I  had  been  there,  the  patient  had  told  me 
nis  doctor  did  not  call  it  a  fistula  ;  I  was  told  by  him  that  be  re- 
garded it  as  $yphUii^  etc.  After  a  physical  examination  of  the 
chest,  and  probing  the  two  fistulous  openings  in  the  perineum,  I 
knew  he  hsid  been  entirely  mistaken  in  his  opinions.  He  was  a 
young  man,  partly  educated  in  France,  and  partly  in  Cleveland, 
and  a  large  part,  I  thought,  in  no  place.  He  was  discharged  from 
the  case. 

But  the  treatment  in  this  case,  founded  on  so  wroi^  a  diagnosis, 
after  the  teachings  of  the  ^  Regular  School,'^  could  have  been  none 
other  than  poorly  adapted  to  a  case  of  consumption.  Indeed,  I 
must  say  it  was  a  specimen  of  the  most  murderous  of  ignorant 
quackery  I  have  ever  witnessed.  The  patient  had  been  ^  reduced 
to  give  him  a  new  constitution,"  as  the  Doctor  said  ;  had  been  bled, 
mercurialized  thoroi^^ly,  taken  Iodide  of  Poiassa,  put  to  bed  and  fed 
on  bread  and  water  for  fourteen  days,  had  the  anus  and  perineum 
blistered,  etc.,  and  he  was  now  trying  what  he  said  was  his  ^  last 
and  only  hope  and  remedy."  It  consisted  of  a  plaster  to  counter- 
irritate  the  perineum  and  lower  Ipbe  of  the  lungs— to  ^  draw  out  the 
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venereal  poison  and  matter,  and  make  the  disease  show  itself.^ 
The  plaster  was  composed  of  Adeps,  Nitr.  Silver,  Mercury,  and  ft 
third  compound  of  some  French  preparation,  containing  Chloroform, 
but  I  do  not  now  remember  the  exact  formula.  So  successfolljr,  in- 
deed, had  he  reduced  him,  that  there  remained  no  possible  chance 
for  his  recovery,  and  he  must  die.  What  better  can  such  quackery 
be  considered  than  murder  t  A  day  of  reckoning  for  such  must 
surely  come.  A.  D.  Skbllbnobe,  M.  D. 

SMigular  Cast  in  Obstetric  Practice. 

BT  OBOBGB   KBI.T.TO^  M.  U. 

On  the  38th  of  February  last,  I  was  called  to  visit  Mrs.  J.  Q.,  a 
healthy  and  somewhat  corpulent  woman,  about  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  advanced  about  eight  months,  in  her  sixth  pregnancy. 

She  informed  me  that  there  had  been  rupture  of  the  membranes 
and  discharge  of  the  liquor  amnii,  some  three  or  four  hours  before 
my  arrival.  This  had  occurred  without  any  premonitorv  symp- 
toms. She  did  not  think  she  had  unduly  exerted  herself,  or  pai^ 
taken  of  any  article  of  food  or  medicine  which  would  have  been 
likely  to  have  brought  on  premature  labor.  For  an  hour  or  two 
after  the  rupture  m  the  membrane,  she  had  ptetty  severe  labor 

Cins,  but  these  had  gradually  subsided,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
d  entirely  ceased.  After  waiting  about  two  hours,  and  not  ob- 
serving any  symptoms  of  labor,  I  returned  home. 

I  visited  her  a^b  on  the  9th  of  March,  eleven  days  after,  and 
learned  that  during  this  time  there  had  been  a  coostant  discharge 
of  the  liquor  amnii,  attended  with  a  Might  hemorrhage.  She  felt 
very  comfortable,  had  no  pain,  and  expressed  herself  as  feeling  as 
well  as  during  any  part  or  her  pregnancy. 

At  my  former  visit  I  had  enjoined  absolute  rest,  and  a  light  diet 
The  rupture  of  the  membranes  was  attributed  to  their  beinff  weak 
and  fragile^  and  not  able  to  resist  the  changes  taking  place  in 
the  cervix  uteri — the  hemorrhage  to  the  separation  of  the  mem* 
branes  near  the  cervix,  the  result  of  the  diminution  of  the  volume 
of  the  uterus  after  the  discharge  of  the  water. 

As  the  hemorrhage  was  slight,  I  prescribed  rest,  cold  acckfailated 
drinks,  and  some  other  simple  anti-hemorrhagics,  and  was  not 
oalled  to  see  her  again  until  March  31st,  twelve  days  afterward. 
During  the  last  twenty-four  hours  there  had  been  profuse  hemor- 
rhage, according  to  her  own  expression,  ^<  more  than  bad  attended 
her  last  three  labors.'^  From  the  previous  history  of  the  case,  I 
did  not  think  there  was  placental  presentation,  and  as  the  motions 
of  the  foetus  were  still  vigorous,  1  thought  it  better,  if  possible,  to 
quiet  the  uterus,  restrain  the  hemoirhage,  and  permit  the  case 
to  go  on  to  full  term,  rather  than  induce  speedy  delivery,  more 
especially  since  the  previous  hemorthage  haa  not  {Mroduoed  very 
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'  Qae  to  be  taken  every  three  hours.  I  alto  directed  her  to  swal- 
low,  previoiM  to  its  solutioB,  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  NHfate  of  Fo- 
tassa^  in  half  a  ^lass  ot  cold  water;  this  to  be  repeated  eretyt  three 
or  four  hours  if  necessary.  -  Under  this  treatment  a  coagulom 
formed,  the  hemorrhage  ceased. 

Next  day  at  noon  I  vishecf  her  agah.  Labor  had  commenced 
in  earnest,  about  three  o'clock^  A.  ALi»  and  the  pains  had  been  in- 
ere^iog  in  ibfce  and  frequency.  On  examination  the  os  uteri  was 
found  considerably  dilated — the  ordinary  vertex  presentation  prea- 
ent  Hemorrhage  entirely  ceased.  About  three  o'clock,  P.  M., 
she  was  delivered  of  a  small,  feeblei  though  living  child,  which  sur- 
vi]lr^d  but  a  f^w  days.  There  was  not  a  great  deal  of  hemorrhage 
itfter  delivery,  the  placenta  was  soon  thrown  off,  jutd  she  has  since 
done  very  well. 

,  We  have  here  a  case^  in  which  delivery  was  delayed  tweaty- 
foiur  days  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes.  I  have  never  had  a 
caae  similar  to  this  in  piactice,  and  do  not  remember  of  noticing 
a&y  in  the  books. 

JUbertjf  Corners f  Ohio* 


Extraordinary  Accumulation  in  the  Boweb^^Relieved  by  the  SjpgeU' 

lum  Vagin(B. 

November  8th,  1852,  at  S  A.  M.,  I  was  called  to  G.  Hatfielii, 
aged  17,  who  was  suffering  extreme  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
bowels,  partk^ai4y  about  the  aous  \  so  that  the  slightest  toudli  on 
day  part  of  the  thighs  could  not  be  borne. 

'  On  inquiry,  1  iound  that  on  the  previous  Saturday,  6th,  he  was 
bvniy  engaged  in  chopin^  wood,  in  a  locality  where  hickory  nuts 
were  abundant,  and  of  whk:h  he  was  desirous  to  partake  ;  but  con«> 
sidering  the  ordinary  process  of  crackioff  and  picking  a  little  t^o 
fedioos,  and  accompanied  with  too  much  loss  of  time^  he  concluded 
to  work  and  eat  at  the  same  time.  So  he  would  slip  a  nut  into  hb 
iMolh  and  mastbate  awhile,  rejecting  the  laif;er  pieces-  of  the 
hulls,  and  swallowing  the  balance  ;  and  thus  he  went  on  choping 
innd  eating  all  day.  His  bowels  were  not  freely  evacuated  since 
Saturday  morning,  althou^  he  had  repeated  attempts  at  stool  dur^ 
ki|^  the  following  Sunday,  and  each  accompanied  with  increased 
pam  and  sensibility,  and  slight  watery  discharges.  On  Sunday 
n^t  a  strong  cathartic  compound  had  been  administered  by  the 
femily,  the  only  effect  of  which  was  to  increase  the  straming  and 
l^atn  V  aiso,  slightly  the  watery  disohaiges  referred  to. 


^Tlewiiig  the  tarn  M  ap  aoctnanfartioi^  in  tke  teatam^  of  the  mdi-i 

SMe  pDTtitMi  <of  his  Satiirdaj^  nsfiogt,  I  eadettvored  to  prodoe^ 
r  cxpuliion  in  the^  ordinsr jr  ^fay^  by  means  of  catbariica ;  not: 
CMgetmg  IE  the  first  plaoe  to  relieve  the  extreme  seasiUHty  of  thei 
tectom,  with  a  small  a&odyne  injeotioii,  compesed  of  two  griinA 
of  OpiUBsi)  robbed  up  in  au  ouoce  of  warm  milk  and  water*  ui 

I  tiien  {(vre  an  ordinary  dose  of  the  Oerapoatid  Power  of  Senna^ 
followed  It  IB  an  hoar  wiUi  an  injeetioa  of  tne  same  per  ano.  Twiei 
P«  AL9  had  aeyeral  attempts'  at  stool^  nothmg  passed  except  a  sligM 
thin  ddschaige  of  a  natand  color.  The  pain  and  sensibility  -of  iim 
rectum,  whmh  fanul  been  rslieved  by  the  injectbn,  had  withfai  the 
iaet  three  homrs  beoome  so  severe,  that  I  was  indaoed  to  repeat  tha 
anodyne  injection.  I  also  repeated  the  cathartte^  with  the  adikN 
tion  of  tsao  drops  of  Groton  Od.  £^t  P.  M.,  the  bowels  not  yet 
relievedy  but  had  repeated  strainings,  with  sl^bt  disehai^s  a^ 
aliove,  whidi  now  appeared  to  be  involuntary.  The  pam  anA 
irritability  of  the  rectum,  by  this  time,  was  extreme^— ^ppareiitlf 
insofferahle.  I  resorted  Co  the  imodyne  again,  and  then  brought 
the  patient  ^dually  under  the  influence  of  Ohloroform  and  Ether«; 
80  as  to  be  lasensiUe,  but  not  unconcioas.  1  then  introduced  tto 
index  finger4  previously  oiled,  into  the  rectum,  and  found  it  finiyy 
impoeted  wrth  the  broken  shells  of  the  hickory  nuts  which  he  hak 
eolen.  It  was  with  the  greateat  difficulty  that  I  could  remove  thia 
kaat  portion  of  it ;  but  by  perseverance  and  repeated  attempts^ 
(using  the  syringe  in  the  meantime,)  I  succeeded  in  removing  abool 
a  tea  cup  GbU.  .  Some  of  the  pieces  were  as  large  as  a  dime,  hnd 
all  presenting  the  sharp  prominences  of  the  ordinary  hulls  when 
broken*  Up  to  this  period  the  pulse  and  tongue  gave  no  indica* 
tions  of  any  general  disturbance  of  the  system  ;  although  it  was 
much  to  be  feared  that  the  excoriations  of  the  bowels,  occasioned 
by  the  passage  through  them  of  such  a  mass,  must  have  been  sucti 
as  to  give  rise  to  very  alarming  symptoms.  ^ 

Raving  removed  all  I  could  at  this  time,  I  withheld  the  anaes- 
thesia, administered  an  anodyne  injection,  gave  him  a  dose  of  Cas- 
tor Oil  in  two  hours  after,  and  left,  with  orders  to  repeat  the  oil  in 
the  morning  ;  also  the  injections  of  warm  infusion  of  Slippery  Elrri 
Bark  to  be  repeated  at  short  intervals  during  the  same  time,  ] 

Nov«.Othf  at  I,  P.  M* — Some  slight  indications  of  febrile  reaction, 
bowels  not  moved,  remained  tolerably  easy  and  free  from  pain 
since  last  n^ht,  had  occasional  straining  with  slight  oozing  ot  the 
contents  of  the  bowels  as  above  referred  to.  -  Continued  the  same 
treatment,  with  the  aidditioa  of  repeated  warm  baths,  by  immersiti{{ 
die  body  up  to  the  neck  each  time.  Eight,  P.  M.,  had  several  al^ 
tempts  at  evacuation,  the  pain  each  time  apparently  intolerable,  so 
that  he  was  unable  to  rhaintam  the  upr^ht  posture,  and  had  to  be 
lifted  by  the  attendants.  Tongue  partly  coated  with  a  white  fuK 
tip  and  edges  very  red,  pote^  1§0,  abdomen  swollen  and  tender  tA 
tke  toQch.    It  was  evident  4here  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  the 
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ordiBaiy  means  apparently  were  iK)t  adequate  to  his  relief.  The 
thou^t  just  then  struck  me,  that  probably  I  might  render  him  some 
assistance  by  means  of  a  tube  inserted  into  the  rectum,  so  as  to  ke^ 
up  a  contmued  distention  of  the  sphincter  ani,  and  thus  enable  me 
lo  dig  it  out  I  immediately  sent  for  my  £^ciilum  Vagina ;  placed 
him  under  the  influence  of  Chlorofonn,  etc.  After  connderable 
straniing  and  resistance  on  the  part  of  patient,  who  was  talkk^ 
iBc<Hierentiy  most  of  the  time,  from  the  effect  of  the  anaBsthesia,  I 
readily  introduced  the  instrument,  and  by  gendy  manoMiTering  and 
expanding  it,  I  found  upon  each  withdrawal  that  I  was  raaUng 
eonsiderwie  progress  ;  and  thus,  in  a  short  time,  from  one  to  two 
pounds  of  broken  huUs,  and  hardened  ftecal  matter,  mostly  the 
mrmer,  were  dischai^ed. 

Withholding  the  amesthesia,  I  again  administered  a  small  ano- 
dyne injection,  directed  cold  applications  to  the  bowels  and  funda- 
aMnt  through  the  night,  with  occasional  injections  of  cokl  infiisioii 
of  Slippery  Ehn  Bark. 

^  Not.  idth,  at  11,  A.  M. — Remained  easy  and  free  from  pam 
since  last  night,  all  the  symptoms  favorable,  bowels  moved  lightly. 
Ordered  smdl  and  repeated  doses  of  OH,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  free 
but  gentle  action  of  the  bowels  for  two  or  three  days ;  rest  enjoined^ 
with  the  cold  apidications,  until  all  soreness  of  the  bowds  had  sub* 
sided.  For  several  days  minute  portions  of  the  hulls  were  passed 
with  each  vacuation,  and  more  or  less  pain  was  telt  by  the  patient 
for  two  weeks  after,  when  he  got  perfecdy  welijg 
JefenonwiU,  FayetU  Oounfy^  O.  W.  H.  Jmraa. 


Dbar  Sir  : — Sometime  since  I  received  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Journal ;  I  have  examined  it  and  am  well  pleased  with  it*  I  am 
pleased  that  you  and  many  other  are  making  efforts  to  unite  the 
various  shades  of  Reformed  Schools  of  Medicine. 

I  am  well  satisfied,  or  convinced,  that  by  establishing  unity  of 
sentiment,  and  harmony  among  the  different  schools  of  reformed 
medicine,  that  the  science  mav  be  revolutionized,  and  the  greatest 
good  accomplished.  The  excfusiveness  of  the  Botanic  practice  of 
medicine,  as  we  have  had  it  inculcated  here  in  Georgia,  does  not 
meet  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  sick. 

Milfird,  Ga.  J.  H.  Hahd,  M.  D. 

PaoF.  Nbwtox,  Sir  : — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  report 
for  the  Journal  two  cases  of  tetanus,  which  were  treated  by  the 
application  of  cold  water.  The  first  was  that  of  a  horse  which 
occurred  during  the  summer  of  1849. 

The  tetanus  was  probably  brought  on  from  over  worL  After 
the  horse  was  discovered  to  nave  tetanus,  he  was  taken  out  of  the 
team  and  led  six  miles.  The  horse  had  also  a  severe  attack  of 
^  thumps,^'  or  palpitation  of  the  heart.    The  treatment  was  com* 
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menced  by  pouring  water  over  the  body  fay  the  bcu^trfull ;  thb 
was  coaiinued  until  the  palpitation  somewhat  ceased,  at  which 
time,  by  an  examination^  I  lonnd  a  strong  determination  of  blood  to 
tbe  head ;  I  then  oommenced  pouring,  almost  exclusively,  on  the 
head,  and  at  the  expiration  of  al)out  an  hour  from  the  time  of  com- 
mencement,  during  which  time  I  poured  it  almost  incessandy,  a 
cscHnpiete  eure  was  the  result 

Second  case  was  that  of  a  child  about  two  years  of  age,  which 
oecorred  during  the  summer  of  1850. 

I  happened  m  the  house  just  before  the  attack ;  the  child  was 
lying  on  a  bed,  rolling  its  eyes  upward,  with  an  involuntary  twiteh* 
ing  or  jerking  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities.  While  taking 
measures  to  procure  some  warm  water,  the  child  passed  into  a  fit, 
accompanied  with  tetanus  and  suppressed  respiration  ;  ahnost  in- 
stantaneously the  blood  ceased  to  circulate  through  the  capillaries^ 
and  tbe  child's  face  became  quite  dark.  The  child  was  then  car- 
ried to  the  door  steps,  and  five  or  six  large  dipperfulls  of  water  were' 
thrown  on  the  heao  in  quick  succession,  the  child  making  a  desper- 
ate efibrt  to  open  its  mouth  and  to  respire,  but  as  the  muscles  were 
only  partially  relaxed,  the  pourmg  was  resumed  until  the  child's 
fiither  was  enabled  to  put  his  fingers  into  the  child's  mouth,  passing 
them  between  the  teeth  of  each  jaw  as  the  muscles  gradually  re- 
laxed, until  thev  became  fully  relaxed,  at  which  time  the  water 
was  discontinued.  I  neglected  previously  to  have  mentioned  the 
feet,  that  during  the  stru^e  preceding  tne  fit,  considerable  mucous 
was  thrown  into  the  mouth,  which  may  have  been  the  principal 
cause  of  suspended  respiration.  Within  from  thirty  to  forty  seconds 
from  the  commencement  of  the  application,  the  system  Was  fullv 
relaxed.  A  physician  that  had  been  sent  for  soon  arrived,  and  ad- 
ministered Ipecac  and  produced  vomiting  in  about  ten  minutes. 
After  having  examined  what  was  thrown  up,  was  satisfied  that  the 
difficulty  or  source  of  the  disease  was  not  frotn  derangement  of  the- 
stomach.  After  the  physician  had  gone  I  desired  the  parents  of  the 
child  to  give  copious  injectk>ns  of  warm  or  tepid  water,  which  was 
done,  and  was  followed  by  copious  discharges,  in  which  was  dis« 
covered  articles  of  food  that  tbe  child  had  eaten  three  or  four  days 
before. 

The  child  speedily  recovered,  having  no  further  difficulty. 

Respectfully,  Baaroa  Pioxxajvo. 

GMcifmaHj  Ohio. 

Refirm  in  Rhode  Island. 

The  following  letter  to  Dr.  Buchanan,  ^ows  how  liberal  minds 

are  outgrowing  the  shackles  of  Hunkerism  : 

Mr  DxAa  Sia : — Pardon  the  liberty  a  stranger  takes  in  thus  in- 
troducing himself  to  your  notice  ;  but  one  great  principle,  medictd 
ftfwm^  breaks  down  the  barriers  of  exclusivism,  and  makes  oS, 
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who  are  eo-laborii^  m  that  great  field,  comflMm  ineiids.  As  a 
friead  and  co4aborer  in  the  ^vork  ^  medical  reform,  I  write  you  $ 
receive  this  cooiinunicatbii  in  the  same  spirit  of  unitary  porpotei. 

Some  kind  friead,  in  Cincmnati,  has,  from  time  to  tune,  mailed 
me  the  announcements  of  your  Eclectic  Medical  InslHute ;  and 
through  the  same  hand  I  also  received  your  Introductory  of  iSSl* 
I  need  not  tell  you  how  much  your  emrts  and  your  SDCcess  en- 
couraged me. 

I  am  a  graduate  of  Glasgow — ^a  practitioner  of  neariy  sixteen 
yeiurs  standing — but  I  commenced  practice  a  medical  heretic,  and 
soon  became  a  medical  sceptic.  Twelve  jrears  ago  I  threw  away 
the  bleeding  lancet,  the  leech,  the  scarificator,  and  for  upwards  of 
e^t  years  I  have  wholly  repudiated  Calomel  and  Antimony  in  my 
practice.  And  what  has  been  the  result?  Although  my  soceen 
greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  r^ular  school,  I  have  been  denounced 
and  decried.  And  my  position  ?  An  ooteast  from  the  sympathies 
and  fellowship— the  recognition  and  consultatiiMi  of  my  medical 
confreres. 

Nor  have  I  been  idle  in  the  field  of  reform,  having  corresponded 
with  upwards  of  six  hundred  medical  men,  resident  io  every  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States  ;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing, 
that  through  these  efibrts  no  inconsiderable  number  of  practitioners 
have  been  alienated  from  the  ranks  of  Allopathy,  and  have  been 
emancipated  from  their  bondage  of  the  lancet  and  calomel. 

In  my  practice  I  am  indeed  Eclectic — the  slave  of  no  sect  or 
party  ;  in  principle,  and  from  conviction,  a  believer  in  ^e  unity 
and  periodicity  of  all  disease,  I  am  in  practice  as  Eclectic  as  Eclec- 
ticism herself. 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  success  of  your  Medical 
Institute,  and  to  express  the  ardent  hope  that  each  session  may 
add  to  vour  influence,  and  the  extension  of  the  principles  of  true 
medical  reform.  And  t  am  pleased  to  know  that  your  present 
class  is  so  lai^e,  and  so  mtelligent  as  I  have  learned  it  to  be. 

As  1  said,  I  am  a  medical  heretic,  and  per  consequence,  a  medi- 
cal outcast ;  but  I  am  not  discouraged  in  the  work  of  reform,  or 
disposed  to  lay  my  weapons  down  and  die. 

I  often  wish  that  my  location  was  more  westward,  then  I  could 
find  pleasing  associations,  and  hours  of  mutual  fraternity  amongst 
men  of  kindred  views  and  sympathies  with  mv  own. 

But  the  East  is  my  location — ^New  England  my  field  of  labor— 
and  I  maintain  the  unequal  battie  by  an  occasional  bombshell  in 
the  shape  of  a  small  pamphlet,  (my  enemies  call  them  squibs.) 
These  pamphlets  have  already  nearly  killed  the  Calomelites  and 
the  Lancetites  of  Allopathy  around  me-— not  the  men,  but  their 
miscalled  remedies. 

Excuse  this  hasty  epistle,  written  amid  the  interrup^ons  of  al- 
most constant  callers  at  my  office,  and  believe  me  ever  yours  most 
truly  in  the  cause  of  Medical  Reform.  J.  K  K.,  M.  D» 

Pawtueketf  R.  I. 
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9»ofWN)B8  B.  k,  N.,  Gtantauw  i — I  see  hi  your  last  (Nov.) 
number,  of  the  £L  M.  Journal,  there  is  a  aotke  of  a  coBventiou  to 
be  held  ia  your  eity,  November  16,  and  a  request  for  all  to  attend 
who  cau,  and  also  a  call  for  oomixiaaieations — especially  if  any* 
thing  new  or  important*  The  dysentery  is,  and  has  been  oonsid- 
ered|  a  formidable  and  latal  form  of  disease  in  the  soutli-westenk 
parts  of  Michigan ;  and  under  the  fashionable  treatment,  I  think 
two-thirds  have  died,  so  far  as  my  observation  ei^tendiSj  aud  they 
seek  to  lessen  their  eulpabU  guilt  by  raising  the  cry  that  ^^  it  is  es- 
pecially malignant  this  year."  But,  sir,  it  is  so  every  year— equally 
fatal ;  and  doubtless  always  will  be  while  they  continue  to  bleed, 
blister,  give  Calomel,  Blue  Mass,  Nitrate  of  Silver,  Sugar  of  Lead, 
and  other  deadly  poisons,  bternally,  and  oase  af^er  case  treat  with 
the  same  deadly  agents — as  if  the  great  point  in  Therapeutics  is  to 
find  out  what  will  kill,  and  then  apply  the  deadly  agents.  No  won- 
der Dr.  Rush  exclaimed,  ^'  We  nwltiply  disease  and  mortality." 

I  will  briefly  give  you  the  leading  features  of  my  treatment  in 
the  abo^e  disease.  Finrt,  if  the  case  requh^  it,  I  administered  aft 
emetic  of  Ipecac  and  Lobelia  Infusion,  equal  parts  ;  then  gave  a 
physic  of  pure  Cpm  Oil ;  to  an  adult,  a  tablerspoonful  every  two 
or  three  hours,  until  the  bowels  were  thoroughly  purged.  It  might 
require  from  two  to  three  table-spootifuUs  to  do  the  work.  As 
soon  as  the  cathartic  action  ceases,! then  take  the  following  mixture : 

Ik.        Compound  Spirits  Llave^der}  Sij. 
Tine.  Rhei.,  Sij. 
Laudanum,  8j. 
Oil  Cinnamon^  gtt  60« 
Tanin,  grs.  40. 

Shake  all  tc^etber  until  thoroughly  nnxed,  when  it  is  ready  for  im« 
mediate  use. 

My  rule  commonly  with  an  adult  is,  to  give  from  two-thirds  to  a 
whole  teaspoonful  after  every  third  movement  of  the  bowels,  and 
so  continue.  Sometimes  I  have  given  the  second  emetic,  and  fre- 
quently the  second  and  third  physic  of  the  Com  Oil.  I  find  also 
an  advantage  in  giving  (where  there  is  much  pain  and  large  dis- 
charges of  mucus,^once  in  three  hours,  half  or  a  whole  tea-spoon- 
fill  of  the  oil.  Wnere  there  are  symptoms  more  than  ordinary  of 
inflammation  of  the  bowels,  I  ftpply  a  cloth  fromr  four  to  six  thick* 
nesses,  wet  with  cold  water,  on  ttie  bowels.  I  will  not  stop  to  give 
a  reason  for  this  course  of  treatment  at  present.  Try  it,  and  it 
will  satisfy  any  one  of  its  decided  superiority. 

I  have  had  more  than  fifty  cases  the  past  season,  and  have  not 
lost  ane^  and  the  above-described  has  oeen  my  course  of  treat- 
ment ;  and  so  sure  was  I  of  the  certainty  of  success,  that  I  pro^ 
claimed  to  the  country  at  large,  that  if  thh  people  would  call  on  me 
in  seasonable  time — that  is,  before  other  medicines  and  poisons  had 
been  given^-and  if  they  would  follow  my  directions,  and  then  should 
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any  die,  I  should  charge  them  nothing ;  and  I  fear  not,  year  after 
year,  to  act  on  the  same  principle.  B.  S.  Botastoh. 

N.  B,  The  use  of  Com  Oil  is  a  discovery  of  my  own— by  mere 
accident.  I  have  also  used  it  in  sundrjr  other  and  different  cases :  it 
does  well  as  a  common  opening  medicine,  and  in  soothing  an  irrita- 
ting cough  5  and  I  hope  the  Eclectic  practitioners  will  more  fully 
and  extensively  test  the  matter.  B.  S.  B. 

Schoobrt^  Midi. 


-•M^^Mtl- 


ON  PANAMA  FBVER,  AS  MODIFIED  BY  CUMATR 


BT  H.  DOIT. 


Ul  thaMaohmlttad  to  tlieFseidty  of  thtt  Ecloetfelifedlod  b^ 

Sm^oq  of  1858. 

Thjc  name  which  has  been  given  to  this  fever  by  common  con- 
sent, is  not  at  all  expressive  o?  its  characteristics  ;  neither  are  the 
names  which  have  been  given  to  it  by  different  physicians,  any  more 
appropriate.  It  has  been  respectively  called  by  different  physicians. 
Congestive,  Typhus  Bilious,  Typhus,  and  Pernicious ;  neither  of 
these  names,  however,  oonvey  any  idea  of  its  true  character.  There 
probably  can  not  be  found  a  word  in*  the  English  language  suf* 
ficiently  protean  in  its  composition  to  convey  a  true  idea  of  its 
real  character,  unless  we  should  adopt  the  name  once  proposed  for 
the  invisible  sjpirit  of  wine.  It  matters  but  little  whether  it  be  called 
by  any  one  ot  the  above  names,  or  by  all  of  them  put  together  ;  it 
will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  call  it  ajtibrinous,  wUch  expresses  its 
true  nature  wherever  found,  either  in  Central  America  or  in  our 
own  country*  It  is  always  oharacterized  by  a  defibrinized  condi- 
tion of  the  blood — neither  chan^  of  climate  nor  di&rent  modes 
of  treatment  C|in  modify  it  in  this  particular — so  that  the  physician 
should  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  treatment  necessary  to  a  cure 
of  this  disease  should  be  different  in  many  respects  from  that  usually 
pursued  for  malarious  fevers  contracted  in  this  country.  The  vast 
number  of  deaths  which  have  occurred  among  those  who  have  taken 
this  disease  on  their  return  from  Galiiornia,  renders  a  knowledge  of 
this  subject  the  more  important.  A  wail  has  eone  up  throu^^oot 
the  land,  like  the  wail  of  Egypt  when  all  her  first-born  were  smit* 
ten  by  death  in  one  night  It  is  heard  in  the  populous  city  and  in 
the  quiet  farm  house,  among  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the 
low ;  each  class  of  society  has  contributed  its  number,  and  each 
has  to  mourn  the  loss  of  fathers,  brothers,  husbands,  and  sons,  in 
consequence  oiten  of  the  improper  treatment  of  the  disease  ;  for 
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Ptoama  fever  is  as  easily  oured  as  any  of  the  aggravated  forms  of 
malarious  disease  contracted  in  this  country.  The  man  who  fell 
among  thieves  while  journeying  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  was  only 
stripped  and  beaten  and  left  half  dead  by  the  wayside  ;  but  the  in- 
dividual who,  when  afflicted  with  this  disease,  is  so  unfortunate  as  to 
&11  into  the  hands  of  the  heroic  knight  of  cahmd  and  the  lancet, 
will  soon  be  placed  beyond  the  ken  of  the  most  v%ilant  Samaritan, 
where  neither  oil  nor  wine  can  reach  his  case — ^he  dies  a  sacrifice 
to  Ignorance ;  or  what  is  more,  a  blinded  prejudice,  which  forbids 
the  use  of  every  remedial  agent  which  is  not  strictly  orthodox.  All 
the  combination  of  causes,  both  moral  and  physical,  which  are 
brought  to  bear  in  the  production  of  this  disease,  does  not,  and  can 
not  exist  elsewhere.  Malaria  has  much  to  do  with  it,  and  is  no  doubt 
the  most  prominent  and  exciting  cause  ;  but  the  extreme  anxiety  of 
mind  which  every  individual  has  when  on  his  way  to  the  lana  of 
gold,  as  also  on  his  return  to  his  long-wished-for  home — the  sudden 
change  of  climate  from  the  cool  and  invigorating  breezes  of  the 
north  to  the  warm  and  humid  atmosphere  of  Central  America— the 
necessary  and  complete  change  of  diet,  from  stimulating  animal 
ibod  to  the  insipid  ve^table  diet  peculiar  to  tropical  climates — ex« 
posure  and  &tiffue  white  traveling,  even  by  the  best  conveyances — 
the  humidity  of  the  climate  which  is  everywhere  present — ^ali  tend 
to  debilitate  the  nervous  system  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Few 
«re  aware  of  the  extreme  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  of  Central 
America.  It  penetrates  the  diyest  rooms  where  nre  is  not  present 
Articles  of  clothing,  after  becoming  damp,  will  mould  and  mildew, 
even  in  the  bed-chamber,  if  not  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
•un.  The  walls  of  the  dwellings,  the  city  waUs,  and  even  the  spires 
of  the  cathedrals,  at  Panama,  are  moss-grown  and  festooned  with 
creeping  vines  to  their  very  tops.  This  dampness  is  produced  by 
natural  causes  which  always  exist  m  tropical  climates.  The  at- 
mosphere over  the  ocean,  m  all  latitudes,  is  always  saturated  with 
moisture,  self-sustained  and  in  an  invisible  state.  The  great  capa- 
city of  the  atmosphere  at  Panama  to  retain  moisture,  is  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extreme  heat,  which  is  always  present  to  expand  the 
air,  and  thus  enabling  it  to  retain  a  greater  amount  of  moisture  than 
is  present  in  more  northern  latitudes.  The  capacity  of  the  atmos- 
phere to  retain  moisture,  is  said  to  increase  at  a  faster  rate  than  the 
mcrease  of  temperature.  A  volume  of  air  at  thirty-two  Fahrenheit, 
IB  said  to  contain  a  quantity  of  moisture  equal  the  160th  part  of  its 
own  weight ;  but  for  every  twenty-seven  additional  degrees  of  heat, 
this  quantity  is  doubled.  The  extreme  humidity  extends  inland 
from  the  Atlantic,  on  the  east,  and  the  Pacific,  on  the  west,  satura- 
ting  the  entire  atmosphere  over  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which 
forms  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  great  oceans,  wrapping  the 
entire  isthmus  in  one  never-ending  and  eternal  vapor  bath,  where 
this  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  present,  the  decay  of  vegetable 
substances  must  be  extremely  rapids  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
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true  cause  of  malaria.  What  this  in  visible  somethiiig  .is,  the  pre^ 
eQce  of  which  no  chemical  analysis  can  detect  and  no  course  of 
reasoning  prove,  remains  a  question  as  yet  unanswered.  By  some 
physicians  it  is  supposed  to  he  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas^aa malaria 
does  not  exist  where  this  gas  is  not  present.  This  ground  is  unten- 
able, as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  of  itself,  will  not  produce  the  aymp* 
toms  which  are  produced  by  malaria.  Others  %ain  suppose  it  to 
be  the  product  of  deca^red  vegetable  matter.  Although  this  is  the 
generally  received  opinion,  facts  are  not  wanting,  however,  to  show 
that  malaria  has  been  present  where  no  v^etable  decay  could  exisC, 
as  in  rock}^  sections  oif  country  where  not  even  grass  was  present. 
Others  again  suppose  it  to  be  due  to  a  peculiar  electrical  condition 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  exists  in  sections  of  country  subject  to 
malarious  diseases.  Whatever  this  may  be,  which  is  known  only 
in  its  effects,  it  is  settled  beyond  a  doubt  that  within  the  tropic^ 
where  heat  is  most  intense,  and  moisture  most  abundant,  its  effects 
are  most  pernicious. 

Having  glanced  at  some  of  the  more  exciting  causes  of  this  di»> 
ease,  I  will  next  proceed  to  point  out  the  seaeral  symptoms,  as  ther 
exist  in  their  first  stipes,  ana  also  as  modified  by  climate.  It  win 
he  seen  that  all  the  causes  of  this  disease  are  such  as  would  tefid 
direcUy  to  deiibrinize  the  blood  ;  and  however  varied  the  forms  of 
fever  which  these  causes  produce,  they  are  all  afibrinooQ*  The 
sympton^  of  this  disease  vary  according  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  system  which  are  attacked.  If  confined  to  the  circulatory  sys- 
.tem,  the  symptoms  are  oi  course  entirely  different  firons  those 
which  would  occur  if  the  brain  and  nervous  system  only  were  in- 
volved. The  nervous  and  circolatory  systems  may  bo  involved  at 
the  same  time  ;  and  this  is  the  form  of  the  fever  which  the  physi- 
cem  most  freuuently  meets  with  in  this  country.  To  this  fevor,  as 
modified  by  climate,  it  is  my  design  to  confine  my  remarks,  as  phy- 
sicians in  this  country  will  seldom  havo  occasion  to  treat  thb  d» 
ease  in  its  incipient  or  primary  forms.  It  may,  however,  be  neces- 
sary to  give  the  symptoms  ofthis  disease  as  it  exists  previous  to  its 
modifieatiou,  which  are  not  so  complicated  as  after  a  course  of  med- 
ication or  change  of  climate*  Toe  symptoms  which  I  shall  first 
name  are  those  in  which  the  circulation  is  most,  involved.  The 
first  sign  of  approaching  disease  mav  be  chilliness,  with  a  sensation 
of  internal  heat  He  feels  as  if  his  blood  were  on  fire.  If  he  should 
grasp  any  hard  substance,  he  feels  a  sensation  of  heat  wherever  the 
substance  comes  in  oontact  with  his  hand,  which  seems  almost  suf- 
ficient to  produce  vesication.  His.  senses  are  benumbed;  he 
avoids  the  society  of  his  companions,  and  wishes  to  be  alone ;  is 
^extremely  irritable,  with  deep-seated  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs ; 
becomes  careless  of  life,  and  loses  all  interest  in  surrounding  ob- 
jects ;  the  tongue  is  pale,  and  retains  the  impress  of  the  teeth-^fre- 
quently  but  little  altered  in  its  appearance  fi-om  its  natural  healthy 
state  ;  his  pulse  it  small  an4,freqtieat|  hisiice  assumes  the  appear- 
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•IM6  of  atmbguiatkn^  or  of  livM  mlemm9\  diffioult  resfAutmi^*^ 
ench  breath  see'iUs  to  require  an  effort  of  the  wSl ;  at  times  he  ibr* 
gets  to  breathe  ;  this  is  the  sensation,  as  when  the  attention  is 
called  to  the  act  of  respiration^  it  does  not  seem  diffioult  to  perform ; 
but  to  reijuire  an  efllbrt  of  the  will,  it  is  no  longer  involuntary,  and 
is  not  satistactorv  ;  thus  effort  after  effort  is  made,  which  resemjole^ 
a  succession  of  deep  si^hs.  At  this  time  fainting  frequently  occursi 
poldness  of  the  extremities,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  is  covered 
with  a  profuse  and  cold  perspiration.  Extreme  thirst  is  always 
present^  These  symptoms  may  be  followed  by  others  more  violent 
The  eyes  become  sunken,  the  countenance  assumes  the  peculiar 
expression  which  is  sometimes  seen  in  cholera.  These  symptoms 
jurove  fatal  in  aiew  hours,  if  not  promptly  relieved.  Each  succeed- 
ing attack  is  more  and  more  severe  ;  if  not  properly  treated  in  the 
interval,  they  will  occur  at  uncertain  intervals,  oeing  often  induced 
by  improper  treatment  A  few  days,  however,  are  generally  suf- 
ficienty  with  proper  remedial  agents,  to  produce  a  mitigation  of  all 
the  more  violent  symptoms*  The  disease  then  ussomes  a  more  in- 
termittent form )  ready,  however,  to  assume  at  any  time,  if  n<4 
careiully  treated,  any  or  all  of  the  more  dangerous  symptoms  above 
described.  It  is  this  more  modified  form  of  Panama  Fever  which 
is  most  fre<^uenlly  met  with  in  tiiis  country..  The  symptoms  are, 
extreme  debility ;  profuse  and  horribly  fcBtid  night-sweats ;  the  whole 
surface  assumes  a  deep  orange  color,  showing  the  presence  of  bile 
in  the  circulation ;  vertigo,  with  nausea  and  vomiting ;  frequent 
epistaxis,  and  sometimes  gastric  hemorrhage ;  the  poise  is  always 
imtable,  and  sometimes  less  than  forty  per  minute  ;  the  tongue  is 
but  slightly  coated,  never  dry,  and  as  before  mentioned,  retains  the 
impress  oi  the  teeth  ;  the  appetite  is  variable,  changing  as  other 
symptoms  change  ;  a  peculiar  dislike  to  warm  drinks,  and  all  kinds 
of  salted  food  ;  the  urine  is  high-colored  and  scanty,  depositing 
large  quantities  of  lethic  acid  ;  the  bowels  are  generally  constipa^ 
ted ;  sometimes,  however,  diarrhoea  supervenes^  which  is  followed 
frequently  by  fainting,  difficult  respiration,  vertigo,  and  vomiting« 
If  medicines  are  given  to  arrest  the  disease,  such  as  Quinine,  Opium, 
Hyoscyamus^  and  Camphor,  some  of  the  symptoms  are  at  once  mit* 
igated,  while  others  are  increased.  The  pupil  dilates  from  a  medium 
dose  oi  Hyoscyamus.  Difficult  respiration  is  opt  to  supervene  from 
a  small  dose  of  Opium.  Five  grains  of  Quinine  will  produce  deaf- 
ness. Any  or  all  of  these  medicines  will  serve  to  arrest  the  dis* 
ease,  but  in  a  short  time  it  breaks  out  again  anew  when  the  effect 
of  the  medicine  becomes  exhausted,  or  from  errors  in  diet,  over 
exercise,  or  extreme  excitement  The  patient  is  not  cured — the 
storm  is  allayed  but  to  break  out  again  with  more  fury.    Thus  the 

Eatient  may  go  on  month  after  month  with  constant  medication, 
ut  without  relief.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor* 
tance  to  distinguish  this  form  of  fever  from  that  produced  by  mala- 
ria of  our  own  country.    As  upon  a  proper  diagnosis  will  frequently 
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depend  the  Kfe  of  the  patient,  as  the  treatmeat  should  be 

in  order  to  bring  about  a  safe  and  speedy  care.    We  next  come  to 

the  treatment. 

It  would  hardly  seem  necessary  to  say,  in  this  age  of  medical  re- 
form, that  the  two  great  outlets  of  human  life,  Qdamel  and  the 
Lancet^  should  in  all  cases  be  avoided.  The  old  Hebrew  doctrine, 
that  the  DevH  could  be  cast  out  through  Beelsebub,  the  prince  of 
devils,  was  exploded  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  by  him 
who  spoke  as  never  man  spoke  ;  and  the  whole  process  of  reason- 
ing which  proved  that  Satan  can  not  cast  out  Satan,  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  ;  and  yet  it  seems  that  there  is  a  class  of  physicians 
more  blind  than  unbelieving  Jews,  who  still  cleave  to  this  doctrine, 
and  continue  to  administer  poisons  to  their  patients  more  danger* 
ous  than  the  disease  itself,  pretending  to  cure  the  most  mal^ant 
and  dangerous  diseases  which  ftesh  is  heir  to.  It  may  be  considered 
superfluous,  in  this  connection,  to  say  any  thing  in  regard  to  the 
allopathic  mode  of  treatment  in  this  disease  It  would  seem  that  ar- 
guments backed  by  the  best  of  proof,  are  useless  to  reclaim  those 
who  have  become  used  to  the  lash.  Like  poor  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
who  had  become  accustomed  to  the  flagellating  tongue  of  his  worthy 
dame,  for  his  idle  and  vagabond  habits,  they  simply  shru^  theur 
shoulders,  cast  up  their  eyes,  but  say  nothing.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  there  are  yet  to  be  found  physicians  who  let  blood  in  this  dis- 
ease. Calomel  is  used  without  reserve  by  those  who  are  unacctis^ 
tomed  to  this  form  of  fever.  Tonic  medicines,  as  a  general  thins, 
produce  no  good  effects  in  this  disease.  Cathartics  are  generally 
used  to  excess.  The  bowels  are  always  in  a  highly  susceptible 
condition,  a  condition  which  is  always  present  in  warm  climates, 
and  yet  without  regard  to  location  and  without  taking  this  pecu- 
liarity into  consideration  the  bowels  are  dredged  with  cathartics 
until  their  tonicity  is  destroyed,  a  diarrhea  follows  which  soon  be- 
comes chronic,  then  ulceration  of  the  bowels  and  death.  This 
condition  is  frequently  seen  in  this  country  among  those  who  have 
returned  from  warm  climates,  after  suffering  there  from  fever  and 
this  form  of  treatment 

If  cathartics  are  ever  given,  it  should  be  done  in  connectbn  with 
emollients,  in  order  that  the  bowels  may  be  shielded  from  any  irri- 
tating effects.  Homceopathic  practice  in  this  disease  does  act 
amount  to  a  medicinal  hmt.  I  was  informed  by  the  physician  who 
had  charge  of  the  Homceopathic  Hospital,  at  Sacramento  City,  in 
1849,  that  he  had  not  succeeded  in  curing  a  single  case  ot  this 
fever  with  the  ordinary  Homceopathic  doses.  I  have  seen  it  tried 
repeatedly^  and  never,  in  a  single  instance,  with  success.  How- 
ever  beneficial  it  may  be  in  many  forms  of  disease,  it  certainly 
fails  in  this.  The  treatment  indicated  for  the  more  active  symp- 
toms, is  to  ecjualize  the  circulation  by  the  application  of  warmth  to 
the  extremities,  and  such  an  amount  of  friction  to  the  parts  which 
are  coki  as  the  patient  can  bear.    As  to  the  treatment  necessary 
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to  the  ocNnplete  removal  of  this  diseaae,  it  wodd  si^gest  itself  to 
the  miad  of  any  individual,  that  if  a  remedy  eoold  be  found  which 
would  produce  a  tonic  effect,  without  increasing  the  inflammatory 
symptoms*  and  also  that  would  reduce  these  symptoms  without 
producing  prostration,  that  such  a  remedy  would  be  best  adapted 
to  the  cure  of  this  disease.  Such  a  remedy  the  natbn  of  Central 
America  have  found,  which  for  them  is  always  efficient,  whatever 
the  form  of  fever  may  be;  generally  curing  in  six  or  eight  days. 
It  consists  in  the  use  of  the  vapor  bath,  followed  by  cold  affusions. 
The  older  portion  of  the  female  communitjr,  acting  as  physicians 
and  nurses,  no  estremefy  scientific  physician  would  perhaps  be 
willing  to  use  a  means  so  simple.  Wash  and  be  dew,  as  a  pre- 
scriptioni  was  once  rejected  by  a  king. 

The  mode  usuuUy  adopted  by  the  natives,  consists  m  first  strip> 
ping  the  patient,  if  he  is  not  already  in  this  condition,  as  a  full 
dressed  native  frequently  has  only  a  cotton  cloth  tied  about  his 
loins,  a  blanket  is  then  thrown  around  the  body,  leaving  the  head 
exposed.  In  this  condition  the  patient  is  placed  over  a  vessel  con- 
taining hot  water,  in  which  various  herbs  have  been  placed,  and 
warm  herb  teas  are  frequently  given  as  a  drink.  The  patient  re- 
mains in  this  situaition  until  free  perspiration  is  induced,  and  is 
then  removed  and  allowed  to  plun^  into  water.  This  process  is 
repeated  every  day^  or  as  often  as  is  thoiq^t  necessary,  until  the 
disease  is  cured,  which  is,  as  above  stated,  in  from  six  to  eq[ht  days. 
This,  or  a  similar  mode  of  treatment,  is  equally  efficacious  in  the 
more  modified  forms  of  this  fever.  The  wam^  bath,  or  alcoholic 
vapor  bath,  followed  by  cold  affusions,  has  succeeded  in  many 
cases  where  medicines  have  entirely  failed.  The  cold  affusion  is 
necessary  in  order  to  avoid  the  prostrating  effects  of  the  frequent 
use  of  the  vapor  or  warm  bath.  When  a  cure  is  effected  in  this 
way  it  is  permanent,  which  is  not  apt  to  be  the  case  where  medi- 
cines are  used  exclusively. 
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We  have  read  this  lecture,  and  have  much  approbation  and 
something  of  criticism  to  bestow  upon  it  It  is  novel,  and  much 
of  it,  if  not  all,  is  true.  We  are  pleased  with  it,  furthermore,  be- 
cause it  is  so  far  resemUes,  and  seems  in  harmony  with  a  leading 
doctrine  of  our  own,  and  thereby  renders  it  such  aid  as  to  claim 
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for  it  an  equal  eoniideration.  Our  doctrine  is  more  praetical  and 
eo  mnoh  more  extended  as  to  point  out  with  fiinctioa  the  eoinci- 
denrt  oi^gafiiaation,  and  in  tiiit  wise  it  becomes  highly  inservient  to 
pathobgieal  philosophy  and  clinical  practice. 

We  admire  die  aiiomatical  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  the 
fldl^ect,  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  the  truth  of  eome  of  bis 
fundamental  propositions,  nor  the  fitness  of  some  of  his  explana- 
tions and  illuetrations.  He  says  that,  ^In  tbe  animal  kingdom,  Hsb 
forms  of  d}nmmics  exist :  the  first  has  its  seat  in  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, or,  more  definitely,  in  the  spinal  and  ganglionic  subsystems ; 
I  venture  to  designate  it  by  the  term  A^Kra^ynamtc.  The  second 
has  its  seat  bh  the  muscular  s^*3tem ;  it  may  be  desi^pMited  niys-c^ 
noiftfc.''  We  object  very  senously  to  these  propositions— they  are 
mere  assumptions,  or  we  are  very  greatly  mistaken.  If  the  myo- 
dynamic  power  be  independent  of  the  nervous  systenr*-if  it  reside 
inherently  in  the  muscular  fibre,  and  so  we  understand  him,  then 
it  follows  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  corresponding  develop- 
ment between  the  muscular  and  the  cerebral  systemic  and'  yet  the 
contrary  is  very  manifest 

The  function  of  muscular  fibre  is  to  contract,  and  the  power  timt 
occasions  this  contraction  is  his  myo<lynamic:  Grant  this  propo- 
sition, and  it  follows  that  the  strength  of  animals  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  muscles,  ostarts  paribus^  with  the  exception  of  any  pos- 
sible nervous  mfluence  ;  for  according  to  his  statement  there  is  no 
nervous  dynaodc  involved  in  his  myo-dynamic  force.  Upon  this 
principie  the  eagle  should  be,  according  to  its  size,  a  feeble  bird. 
We  have  said  that  the  essential  function  of  a  muscle  is  contraction : 
and  we  now  state  Aat  tiie  essential  function  of  the  skm  is  to  feeL 
in  a  certain  way,  in  a  way  to  admonish  us  of  the  quantitive  exist- 
ence of  surrounding  bodies ;  this,  then,  is  a  cutano-dynamic  force, 
and  it  has  as  much  right  to  claim  an  existence,  indepc^ently  of 
the  nervous  system,  as  a  muscle  has. 

He  attributes  the  neuro-dynamic  force  to  the  ganglionic  and 
spinal  sub-systems.  It  is  difficult  to  prove  this  statement  to  be 
pregnant  with  error,  bul  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  it  We  venture 
to  assert  that  the  Professor  never  has  and  never  will  witness  a  mas- 
terly display  of  myo-dynaouc  force  without  a  cerebellum  highly 
developed)  when  received  in  eonnnection  vnih  tbe  exuitiiig  temper- 
men  t.  If  this  be  true,  and  we  refer  to  nature  for  the  prooi^  it  fol- 
lows that  the  myo-dynamic  force  belongs  to^  and  inheces  in  the 
cerebellum,  and  not  m  the  muscle. 

We  contend  for  three  forms  of  dynamics  i  the  first  inheres  in  the 
cerebrum,  the  second  in  the  cerebellum,  and  the  third  in  the  gaxi- 
glions«  In  or  about  the  great  commissure  of  the  brain  the  tWo  for- 
mer are  united,  and  trough  this  union  the  two  forces  reciprocate 
dieir  influence ;  and  in  the  spinal  column  the  two  latter  unite,  and 
through  the  medium  of  this  union,  they  reciprocate  their  respective 
mfiaencet    The  first  of  these  forces  ki  peculiarly  mental,  the  second 
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attimal  mad  the  third  v^etative.  We  have  not  time  to  dwell  on 
these  propositions,  but  in  a  forthcoming  work  we  trust  that  they 
will  be  found  pretty  satisfactorily  established. 

After  some  illustrative  remarks  he  says  :  ^  By  creation  and  the 
operatbn  of  natural  causes,  then,  the  inverse  rati5  between  dy« 
namic  and  stimulus,  in  animated  creation,  is  the  law  of  life." 

^  The  attempt  to  invert  this  law  in  either  direction,  and  equaHy 
ia  either  direction,  is  to  destroy  life.  Unduly  to  augment  the  stin»* 
ukis  when  the  dynamic  is  high,  or  unduly  to  diminish  the  stimulus 
when  the  dynamic  is  low,  is  to  interruptthe  vital  actions.'' 

As  abstract  propositions  we  admit  the  preceding  to  be  true,  but 
m  their  application  we  shall  have  to  allow  an  extensive  ccstem 
jmrSbuM.  fiy  way  of  explanation,  he  says  that :  ^  Low  dynamic  re- 
qitiru  high  stimulus ;  hi^h  dynamic,  low  stimulus.  The  higher  the 
dynamic,  the  more  capaole  is  the  animal  of  the  farther  abstraction 
ot  stimulus,  and  tict  %tr9a^'^  As  an  illustration  of  this  law  be  cites 
us  to  the  *'  tadpole  of  the  frog,"  which  he  says,  ^  breathes  ia  water^ 
and  feeds  on  water  plants;  the  same  tadpole  becomes  a  frog, 
breathes  in  atmospheric  air,  and  feeds  on  insects ;  it  has  become  a 
higher  breather,  a  higher  feeder.  In  the  former  state,  the  dynamicy 
in  the  latter,  the  stimulus,  is  comparitively  greater.^ 

This  is,  in  some  respects  at  least,  an  unfortanate  Hlustratwn ; 
the  tadpole  is  as  thoroughly  an  atmospheric  breather  at  one 
stage  as  the  fro^,  and  will  drown,  in  less  time.  He  continues : 
^  Throughout  animated  nature,  as  I  have  already  stated,  in  all  the 
▼aried  forms  and  modes  of  life,  from  the  eagle  to  the  serpent,  the 
dynamic  and  the  stimuli  are  in  an  hdverse  ratio  to  each  other. 
Such,  ss  I  have  observed  and  repeated,  is  theJaw  of  life.  In  the 
bird  tribes,  the  quantity  of  air  and  food  imbibed  is  extreme,  the  d^- 
gree  of  dynamic  very  low;  in  the  reptile  tribes,  the  quantity  of 
stimulus  is  low,  and  the  degree  of  dynamic  is  high*"  The  practical 
inference  from  these  propositions  appears  to  us  to  be  about  this : 
That  when  an  animal  is  so  nearly  lifeless  that  it  can  barely  mani- 
feat  the  existence  of  vitality,  it  possesses  intrinsically  more  dynamic 
ibrce,  which  we  hoM  to  be  equivalent  to  vital  force,  thm  the  anh 
mal  which  manifests,  in  the  highest  perfection,  all  the  functions 
that  distinguish  animal  organizatbn  in  its  most  perfect  condition. 
This  conclusioo  is  either  not  the  fact,  or  if  it  be  we  are  too  dull  to 
comprehend  it 

Now,  while  we  admit  the  truth  of  this  principle,  we  are  com* 
pelled  to  oppose  the  Professor's  application  of  it ;  we  hoM  it  to  be 
not  -only  untrue,  but  absolutely  absurd.  Webster  defines  dy- 
namic to  be  power — ^  of  bodies  in  motion.''  At  this  point  an- 
other important  question  arises :  What  is  dynamis,  or  dynamic 
power?  Is  it  something  that  is  independent  of  oiganixation.  or  is 
It  a  result  of  organisation  ?  Without  attempting  a  setilemeat  e( 
this  question,  we  may  safely  assert  that  there  is  mt  one  measune 
of  it,  and  that  is  oigaaiation.  Accoiding  to  the  Prolmor,  the 
21 
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lAore  tteljr  an  anonal  is,  the  greater  is  it  dynamic  and  mee  vena. 
This  reaaoning  involves  an  absolute  contrediclioQ.  He  says  ttiat 
the  catterptUar  and  reptile  have  a  greater  dynamis  than  the  butter^ 
fly  and  bird,  consequently  the  child  with  an  imperfect  organization 
has  more  than*the  adult,  and  those  feeble  individuals  who  are  or* 
ganically  liable  to  phthesis,  have  more  than  the  athlet»i. 

We  know  of  no  means  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  vital  dy- 
namics but  by  their  manifestation,  and  as  the  bird  and  the  but- 
terfly manifest  a  greater  variety  and  energy  of  function  than  the 
oatterpillar  and  the  reptile,  the  adult  man  more  than  the  child,  and 
the  athletsB  more  than  the  oiganically  feeble,  we  infer  that  the  for- 
noer,  in  such  instances,  have  a  greater  dynamis,  or  what  we  have 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  designating  vim  force. 

In  the  investigation  of  this  question  it  appears  to  us  that  we 
should  make  a  distinction  between  that  stimulus,  as  food,  drink  and 
air,  upon  which  development  depends — upon  which  the  vital  dy- 
namics depend  for  efficiency,  and  th^t  stimulus  upon  which  ther 
do  not  depend,  as  solar  heat,  excessively  oxygenous  air^  ahx>hol, 
opium,  quinine,  etc.  If  the  profession  were  to  apply  his  hiw 
of  life  with  reference  to  this  second  class  of  stimulants,  it  would 
be  in  our  opinion,  not  only  true,  but  would  furnish  an  easy  explan- 
ation of  the  various  forms  of  disease  that  afflict  human  society. 
With  this  ap|Jiication  his  laws  perfectly  coincide  with  those  organic 
conditions,  the  functions  of  which  we  profess  to  have  discovered, 
and  to  which  we  have  referred,  in  the  eaiiier  part  of  this  article, 
as  about  to  appear  in  a  forthcoming  work.  We  profess  the  ability 
to  demonstrate  the  truth  i)(  our  conclusions,  by  an  appeal  to  organ- 
ization, while  those  of  the  Professor  do  not  admit  of  such  a  demon- 
stration without  the  qualiBcations  we  have  above  made,  and  the 
necessity  of  this  qualification  can  be  further  illustrated.  We  can 
take  a  child  of  stimulus  or  feeble  dynamis,  according  to  his  views, 
and  by  a  neglect  of  exercise  and  proper  stimulus,  or  food,  and  effect 
the  reverse  of  this  condition.  Such  a  fact  shows  that  the  dynamic 
power  of  a  vital  organization,  is  not  an  abstraotion,  bat  the  result 
of  the  germ  and  the  stimulus.  The  most  perfect  order  of  the  fan- 
man  raoe,  or  that  of  any  other  race,  must  possess  the  greatest  4y* 
namis—- all  of  the  functions  must  be  performed  with  the  greatest 
df^ree  of  perfection.  And  truly,  according  to  liis  zoonomia,  such 
a  being,  or  order  of  beings,  can  not  brook  an  increase  of  stimulus, 
but  may  bear  with  a  great  reduction. 

We  will  row  give  such  illustrations  of  this  law,  as  we  have  b* 
tioduced,  in  the  iorthcoming  work  before  alluded  to,  to  accoont  for 
some  of  the  frirms  of  fever^  without  the  aid  of  a  supposed  miasmatie 
poison.  Take  a  man  wt  nse  oi^anization  should  represent  a  fine 
model  of  the  race— one,  who  according  to  our  doctrine  of  the  vital 
ibroei  is  higlJy  endowed  with  it-*-one,  who  according  to  the  law 
of  Prof.  Hallos  zoonomia,  has  but  a  feeble  dynamis  or  dyaamie 
power,  and  expose  bmi  under  the  influence  oi  a  diy  tropical  sun. 
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and  he  becomes  afflicted  with  remittent  fever ;  thus  showing  that 
he  can  not  endure  an  increase  of  stimulus ;  bat  place  the  same 
man  in  a  humid  and  shaded  marsh  and  his  health  is  apparently  un- 
disturbed ;  thus  showrag  that  he  can  brook,  with  impunity,  a  reduc- 
tion of  stimulus*  Again — take  a  man  of  feeble  vital  force,  or  strong 
dynamis,  according  to  Hall,  place  him  in  the  shaded  and  humid 
marsh  and  he  becomes  the  subject  of  intermitting  fever,  chronic 
hepatitis  and  splenitis  ^  but  tiansplant  him  to  a  more  dry  and  ven- 
tilated situation,  in  the  same  climate,  and  he  is  comparatively  et- 
empt  from  disease — ^his  constitution  required  the  stimulus  of  caloric 
and  electricity  ;  and  the  same  is  also  true  of  young  children. 

Prof.  Hall  says,  ^  we  observe,  in  fact,  that  when  the  stimulus  is 
di^proportionably  low,  the  animal  is  of  low  activity;  and  that  when 
it  is  <Itf-proportionably  high,  the  animal  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  an 
intense  decree  of  activity.^'  We  would  say  that  when  vital  fr>rce, 
(the  lateral  portions  of  the  cerebellum,)  are  dl^-proportionately  fee- 
ble the  animal  is  of  low  activity;  and  when  it  is  tflf-proportionatc'Iy 
strong  the  animal  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  intense  degree  of  ac- 
tivity. We  have  maintained  when  the  vital  force  is  low  and  de- 
prived of  stimulus,  particularly  that  of  calorie,  it  degenerates  into 
tttbercie;  and  when  it  is  strong  and  supplied  with  the  stimulus  of 
ingesta,  it  may  result  in  gout,  rheumatism,  or  some  high  order  of 
fever,  under  even  trifling  causes  of  excitement 

There  is  another  view  to  take  of  this  subject,  which,  to  pur  judg- 
ment, is  not  less  exceptionable  than  those  we  have  pointed  out.  if 
we  comprehend  him,  his  notion  is,  the  longer  an  animal,  or  a  mus- 
cle, can  continue  to  act  under  a  cause  of  irritation,  the  greater  is 
its  dynamis.  In  other  words,  when  an  animal  is  so  highly  organized 
as  to  manifest  exalted  functions,  it  is  of  low  dynamis  ;  and  on  the 
contrary  when  the  organization  and  functions  are  so  low  that  it 
becomes  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  is  animated  or  not,  then 
it  has  the  highest  degree  of  dynamis.  In  this  respect  the  lichen  is 
cf  a  higher  order  than  the  mimosa — the  serpent  than  the  most  per- 
fect of  men-^the  eeg  than  the  chicken  in  the  zenith  of  its  penec- 
tbn.  Such  a  conclusion  is  repugnant  to  all  of  our  ideas  of  power 
or  dynamics.  Before  we  admit  that  tfte  tadpole,  in  its  early  state, 
before  it  becomes  an  atmospheric  breather,  has  a  greater  dynamis 
than  snb.«e(|uenUy  when  more  developed,  more  active  and  a  thor- 
ough breather — more  too  than  when  it  has  become  a  toad,  we 
■mst  attach  to  the  word  dynamis  a  very  diifereat  idea  from  that 
wUoh  is  atHiched  to  it  by  lexicographers. 

Oir  conclusions  are,  and  have  been,  that  the  lower  the  dynamis 
the  higher  the  stimulus  that  may  be  endured,  and  the  reverse. 
The  applieatioQ  of  this  principle  becomes  of  practical  importance 
every  iiay  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  All  young  children,  and 
those  adults,  who  possess  a  low  dynamis,  should,  when  sick,  br 
piaeed  in  a  high,  dry  and  an  electrical  atmosphere.  Hence,  for 
fer  sQcb  patiems,  the'  third  .or  fourth,  stories  or  a  ftouse  is  belter 


than  the  ground  floor;  and  on  the  contrary ^  thbae  of  an  athletic  or 
high  dynamis  should  prefer  situatioos  oi  a  reversed  character. 
Gentlemen  who  are  lean  and  fibrous,  ot  of  low  dynamis,  w<N]ld 
best  promote  their  health  by  living  on  the  high  lands  that  surround 
Cincinnati ;  it  would  be  better,  also,  for  all  children  ;  but  adults  of 
a  full  habits  high  livers  and  breathers,  would  more  surely  secure 
good  health  in  the  valley. 

Finally,  the  difference  between  Prof,  Hall  and  mysdf  is  one  of 
name  and  not  of  application*  when  we  are  bnderstood  respectfully. 
Low  dynamis  with  him  is  high  vital  force  with  us ;  and  high  dy- 
namis  with  him  is  low  vital  force  with  us. 

With  the  qualifications  we  have  suggested,  (here  is  no  apprecia- 
ble diference  between  Prof.  Hall's  conclusions  and  our  own.  lie 
arrived  at  his  by  observing  the  results  of  different  classes  of  ao*- 
mals,  and  we  were  forced  to  our's  by  observing  the  results  of  the 
different  temperament  under  similar  circumstances  and  coincident 
ora^vsation.  Our  conclusions  are  the  most  available  and  practi- 
caJ,  because  upon  seeing  the  organization  we  can  not  only  predict 
the  results,  but  pathologically  and  therapeutically  avail  ourselves  of 
the  information  thus  acquired. 

Neither  the  views  of  Prof.  Hall,  nor  those  of  ouraelf,  bold  aay 
similitttde  with  those  of  Darwin  or  Brown,  but  include  them,  so  fiu- 
as  they  may  be  true.  The  Brownonian  system  or  hypothesis  aa- 
sumes  that  animal  existence  has  the  power  or  susceptibility  to  be 
irritated  or  excited,  and  that  every  impression  made  upon  it  resahs 
in  irritation  or  excitement,  and  with  reference  to  those  excitants, 
which  are  normal  and  essential  to  excitement  and  repair,  the  ac- 
tions produced  consist  in  the  discharge  of  essential  functions  ;  hot 
when  excessive,  direct  debility  is  occasioned,  and  when  deficieut, 
the  result  is  an  accumulation  of  excitement,  or  as  he  termed  it^ 
indirect  debility.  Upon  these  two  conditions  he  founded  all  Ibmis 
of  disease^  and  divided  them  into  classes,  which,  respectively,  he 
called  sthenic  and  asthenic.  His  treatment,  therefore,  consisted  io 
the  means  to  increase  or  decrease  the  excitement,  without  any 
reference  to  specific  symptoms* 

If  we  admit  the  abstract  truth  of  the  Brownonian  theory,  it 
could,  in  our  opinion,  be  of  no  service  in  practice,  because  all 
degrees  of  vital  force  are  liable  to  tfie  same  varieties  of  vital  actioa, 
the  difference  is  only  one  quantity;  and  (hen,  the  human  system  is 
as  capable  of  as  many  local  or  special  excitements  as  it  baa 
apparatuses ;  and  further,  we  hoid  it  to  be  impoasible  to  prodooe  a 
nmversalljr  pervading  abnormal  ezdtement.  it  is  useless  for  as  to 
jpursue  this  enquiry  further,  because  it  must  be  apparent  to  the 
reader  that  there  is  not  the  least  analogy  between  our  views,  or 
those  of  Prof.  Hall,  and  the  Brownonian  theory. 

When  we  denjT  the  hereditary  character,  or  entail  of  a  diseaaa, 
or  of  a  {nedisposition  to  disease — when  we  contend  that  all  fonem 
of  disease  are  governed  by  qpeicial  organic  rowjilinns  ■  Ihat  a  carw 
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tain  and  definable  organic  arrangement  of  the  brain,  under  certain 
oonditiong,  produce  or  result  in  phthisis,  etc.,  our  professional 
faiethren  assume  an  air  of  incredulity,  but  they  will  talk  about  dia- 
thetts,  predisposition,  hereditary  pcoclivi^  or  entail,  and  believe 
that  each  of  these  words  conveys  an  idea,  and  that  they  really 
know  something  of  the  premises. 

When  we  commenced  experimenting  for  the  purpose  of  discov- 
ering the  human  temperaments,  by  the  configuration  and  relative 
development  of  the  Dtain,  our  profesaiond  Jbrethren,  (those  who 
knew  the  fact,)  whispered  it  about  that  we  were  of  unsouiMl  mind, 
and  expressed  their  commiseration  at  our  misfortune ;  but  those  of 
them  who  still  live,  have  bad  their  commiseration  changed  into 
admiration.  Even  Prof.  Caldwell,  as  we  have  been  credibly  in- 
formed, has  changed  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  is  almost 
ready  to  admit  that  there  is  nothing  impossible^  We  have,  then, 
Bome  reason  to  hof^^  that  when  he  shall  have  learned  that  we  attri- 
bute certain  forms  of  disease  to  certain  cerebral  oonditipns,  or 
developements,  he  will  pause  before  he  pronounces  it  ^^ pr^tcnsion*'^ 

Suppose  we  admit  consumption  to  oe  hereditarj^,  nuiy  we  not 
enquire,  after  tkatj  inwhich  the  hereditary  element  inheres  ?  Is  it 
something  abstract  and  spiritual  ?  If  it  be  in  the  organization,  may 
not  the  sign  of  it  be  disooverod.  Some  persons  have  a  musical 
talent,  some  a  poetical  one,  some  a  mathematical  one^  etc.,  and 
were  not  the  organic  si^  of  them  as  completely  hidden,  in  every 
age  of  the  world,  till  aoout  seventy  years  ago,  as  are  the  cerebru 
or  organic  indications  of  liabilities  to  certain  forms  of  disease  ? 
Before  the  days  of  Gall,  it  was  admitted  that  a  talent  for  musics 

Ei  ntinj^,  poetry,  etc.,  was  frequently  hereditaiy.  It  is  now  known 
1^  neither  the  musiq,  the  paintings  nor  the  poetry  was  entailed, 
bu  ^  that  certain  organic  forms  were,  which  contained  or  occasioned 
th®  manifestations  of  these  special  talents.  Those  who  have  the 
mortification  to  remember  that  they  laughed  at  the  discoveries  ot 
G^^ll,  should  feel  admonished  to  examine  our  pretensions  before 
indulging  their  mirth,  for  common  sense  will  admit  that  if  poefry 
htve  an  organic  8ign»  so  may  phthitts,  rheumatism,  ejulepsy,  Hffh 
plexy,  etc, 

P.  S.  Since  the  preceding  was  put  in  type,  we  have  had  lei- 
sure to  give  the  subject  further  examination  and  consideration,  and 
mlthougb  the  conclusions  of  the  Professor  are  opposed  to  our  con* 
ceptions  of  life,  yet  aceordii^  to  the  definition  of  the  woid  dy- 
namics, as  j^ven  by  Punglison's  Medical  Dictionary,  he  is  cor» 
reot ;  bat  according  to  that  given  by  Webster,  our  objections  are 
well  founded ;  or  it  might  l^  observed,  that  the  whole  weight  of 
the  question  turns  upon  the  meaning  we  attach  to  the  word  dy- 
namis.  With  one  authority  it  means  a  latent  force,  with  another 
9m  active  force. 

CommgiOHf  Ky* 
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THE  STRBNOTH  OF  ECLECTICISM 

s 

Libs  in  this  great  Cxntral  Valley  of  the  Bepablie,  which 
was  formerly  called  the  West.  Here  were  made  the  first  efficient 
exertions^  by  schools  of  an  honorable  character,  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  a  true  healing  art.  Here,  in  the  heart  of  Ohio^  the  distia- 
goished  pioneers  of  our  cause,  Thomas  Y.  Mokbow  and  Iokabod 
GiBsoir  Jokes,  established  the  Wortrinoton  College,  at  a  time 
when  medical  reform  was  scoffed  at  with  contemptuous  arrogance. 
To  that  school,  many  of  our  worthy  practitioners  in  the  prime  of 
life,  or  in  the  latter  years  of  an  honorable  career,  look  back  as  to 
their  Alma  Mater.  Hence,  while  reform  languished  in  the  East, 
itiider  the  undignified  influence  of  Dr.  Beach,  who  had  no  just  con- 
ceptions of  the  dignity  and  scope  of  medical  education — ^who  de- 
cried the  value  of  anatomical  and  thorough  professional  education, 
(regarding  the  study  of  his  book  as  the  only  matter  of  much  inw 
portance,)  medical  refcnm  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  has  become 
<me  of  the  great  elements  of  human  progress ;  and  our  college  ranks 
fiimong  the  most  honorable  and  influential  in  the  land. 

Later  in  the  day,  the  fragments  of  Eclectic  reform  in  the  north- 
eastern regions  of  the  republic,  struggling  for  vitality  and  scarcely 
able  to  stand  erect  without  leaning  on  the  adjacent  strength  of  Thorn- 
tonian  herbalism,  have  been  making  an  effort  to  aj^ar  before  the 
public  with  an  array  of  medical  colleges,  and  to  spread  the  princi- 
pies  of  medical  liberalism  in  a  region  where  they  are  deplorably 
needed. 

These  attempts,  however,  did  not  embody  the  necessary  elemento 
of  success ;  and  withoc^  inquiring  in  detail  why  they  have  not  soo- 
ceeded,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  there  is  not  at  the 
present  time  a  prosperous  school  of  medical  reform  in  the  East. 
The  only  school  remaining  in  New  York  (that  at  Syracuse,)  has 
recently  been  abandoned  by  several  of  the  faculty,  with  an  intima* 
tioa  that  as  it  was  not  established  in  a  safe  and  substantial  manner, 
they  thought  it  well  to  withdraw  in  good  time.    The  school  in 
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PhUadelpUay  tlioagh  fiiUy  orguiised,  U  but  little  mora  Ami  a  genu 
SB  magnitude,  and  time  most  decide  whether  it  is  to  grow  into  any 
ifaing  of  importance.  The  school  at  Worcester,  originally  of  Bo- 
taaie  or  Physopathic  associations^  bat  now  substantially  Eclectic,  is 
the  most  suoeessfhl  enterprke  as  yet ;  but  the  number  of  its  popilsdoes 
not  exceed  40  or  60.  The  whole  of  the  eastern  schools  together  would 
not  make  a  class  to  which  we  could  consent  to  lecture  a  single  winter, 
unless  it  should  be  as  the  mere  oonmiencement  of  a  growing  enter- 
prise. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Cincinnati  must  ccmtinue  to  be  the 
center  of  Eclectic  reform,  and  its  increase  to  the  westward,  amoii^ 
the  m<»e  liberal  people  of  the  new  states,  will  probably  equal  its 
increase  at  the  East.  If  any  common  objects  require  the  coot- 
eentrated  and  co-operative  action  of  the  profesrion,  Oindnnata  is 
the  focus  where  such  concentration  may  be  procured,  if  obtainaUe 
at  all.  Under  this  impression,  a  national  convention  was  called  at 
this  place  in  die  year  1849,  to  oiganize  a  National  Eclectic  Me<fi- 
cal  Association.  After  several  meetings  here,  a  spirit  of  courtesy 
prompted  the  movers  in  this  matter  to  propose  a  meeting  at  Pitts- 
burg, with  the  view  of  calling  out  reformers  residing  further  east. 
Being  at  that  time  the  presiding  officer  of  the  association,  and  being 
prevented  by  sickness  from  attending  the  Kttsburg  meeting,  we 
earnestly  recommended  to  the  convention  the  abandonment  of  the 
title  of  National,  which  was  entirely  inapplicable.  A  local  meet- 
ing, composed  mainly  of  a  few  physicians  from  the  neighborhood, 
has  no  right  to  style  itself  a  National  Convention  or  Association; 
and  the  effect  of  such  a  title  is  only  to  give  the  public  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  the  entiie  Eclectic  party  where  their  national  meeting 
presents  so  slim  an  array.  These  local  meetings  in  the  different 
cities,  are  useful ;  but  as  they  do  not  embody  the  aggregate  strength, 
the  sentiments  or  character  of  the  profession  generally,  the  assump- 
tion of  such  a  title  is  manifestly  improper,  and  conveys  a  false  im- 
pression. 

True,  we  have,  through  courtesy,  given  to  these  meetings  the  ti- 
tle which  they  assumed  as  National ;  but  we  would  now  say  that 
these  poetical  liberties  in  the  use  of  language,  s^  ould  terminate ; 
and  we  cannot  recognise  any  local  meeting  of  physicians  (not  iaige 
enough  to  fi.l  a  private  parlor,)  as  a  national  assembly.  Whedier 
aoch  meetings  are  held  in  New  England,  Florida,  or  Califom  a,  we 
ahall  recc^^nise  them  fix  precisely  what  they  are,  and  nothing  moie. 
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Mestingi  HI  the  aaatem  border  of  ewt  lepiiUie  iit  not  centnd  to 
the  Eoleolic  medicftl  profession,  and  cMseqoendy  they  merely  serve 
tihe  purpose  of  enebUng  a  hw  gentlemeD  residing  in  that  qnaiter  t# 
present  themselves  and  ttieir  penonal  views  or  widies  before  At 
pnUic  as  national  matters,  emanating  from  the  lepreseiitatives  of 
the  entire  profession. 

The  late  meeting  in  Philadelphia  (a  mere  sectional  affkir,)  ap- 
pointed the  next  annual  meeting  to  be  held  at  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  elected  as  the  presiding  officer  for  the  year,  a  gentle- 
man who  may  be  everything  right,  bat  of  whom  we  have  never 
before  even  heard  the  name.  The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  con- 
tain but  little  of  much  importance,  and  we  have  not  thought  them 
worth  republishing.  To  call  this  little  display  a  naHonol  affitir,  is 
a  ridiculous  misnomer.  In  fact  the  National  Eclectic  Medici 
Association  has  substantially  ceased  to  ez'st.  The  constitution  and 
by4aws  are  here  ;  and  the  parties  who  are  canying  on  the  ceremo- 
nies and  keeping  up  the  name,  are  probably  not  aware  of  the  rafea 
of  the  society,  or  that  their  proceedings  are  informal,  if  not  a  l^id 
nonentity. 

We  have  no  objection  to  the  meeting  of  the  friends  of  medical 
reform  anywhere  and  everywhere ;  on  the  contrary,  we  deeply  re- 
gret that  our  conventions  and  associations  are  not  kept  up  with  more 
spirit  and  extensive  co-operation ;  but  we  do  object  to  having  small 
secHBnal  meetings  trumpeted  abroad  with  great  national  titles.  Such 
operations  resemble  too  closely  the  policy  of  Dr.  Beach,  and  we 
hc^  to  see  no  more  of  it. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  been  informed,  to  our 
surprise,  by  one  who  had  conversed  with  a  member  of  the  Phila- 
delphia meeting,  that  it  was  ridiculously  small — so  small  that  we 
can  scarcely  credit  the  fact  that  such  a  meeting  could  have  assumed 
the  title  of  a  National  Association.  If  our  informant  was  correct, 
we  think  the  gentlemen  concerned  would  have  acted  with  more  dig- 
nity  by  laughing  over  the  failure  and  adjourning  nae  die  on  the 
spot.  We  abstain  from  mentioning  the  number  reported  until  we 
receive  more  direct  and  authentic  information.  Titles  and  ceremo- 
nies, unless  they  are  well  grounded,  confer  no  true  dignity ;  and  we 
tfiink  the  gentlemen  concerned  decidedly  more  respectable  in  &w 
individual  capacities  than  under  the  nominal  title  of  an  associati(m. 
R  was  our  respect  for  their  individual  names,  and  not  for  the  title 
assumed,  which  prompted  our  remarks.    We  have  our  opinion  of 
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die  ^ndne  ci  oonvmitions^  at  commotily  ^podocted,  which,  we  nuiy 
eipress  when  time  and  space  peradt.  B« 
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THB  «WISB  MEN  OF  THE  EAST/' 

Or  at  least  u  few  of  them  who  have  a  personal  interest  in  the 
matter,  are  decidedly  opposed  to  cheap  reformatory  education,  and 
consider  it  **ahsurd*^  The  profound  wisdom  of  this  opinion^  and 
the  exalted  philanthropy  of  the  sentiment  it  embodiesi  may  be 
learned  from  the  fact,  that  already  two  medical  schools  of  the 
Hanker  orthodoxy  have  adopted  a  similar  system  of  cheap  educa- 
tioD.  Our  wise  friends  at  the  East  would  have  Eclecticism,  ob- 
atmcted  as  it  is  by  prejudice"  and  organised  opposition  in  every 
direction,  to  enter  competition  with  those  cheap  schools,  by  asking 
higher  prices,  and  thus  giving  to  evety  poor  young  man  a  virtual 
bounty  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  dollars,  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the 
old  school  orthodoxy.  And  for  what  great  end  should  we  thus 
repel  ^^Toung  America''  from  our  colleges  and  stay  the  progress 
of  reform?  Merely  to  give  a  few  more  paying  students  to  half  a 
doien  or  a  d6zen  gentlemen  at  the  East,  who  wish  to  live  by  medi- 
eal  teaching--to  give  them,  perhaps,  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and 
fMly  or  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum  more  than  they  are  getting 
at  present.  A  great  end  truly,  for  which  they  would  wish,  reject* 
ing  annually  fifty  or  a  hundred  young  men  from  the  ranks  of  re- 
ferm,  and  rendering  them  membere  of  the  mercurial  party. 

The  triumph  of  reform  depends,  in  this  contest,  upon  our  success 
in  winning  young  men  into  our  ranks.  If  by  talent,  reputation,  en- 
ergy and  devotion  to  our  duty,  and  by  all  the  inducements  that  can 
be  offered,  we  should  succeed  in  gaining  a  large  number  to  enlist 
with  us  under  the  banner  of  reform,  we  have  done  well  in  redeem- 
ing oar  country  from  the  mercurial  seouige.  But  if  we  have  not 
Mffieieal  talent  or  reputation  to  attract  any  considerable  number  of 
students,  and  are  so  fond  of  petty  pecuniary  profits  as  to  allow 
pecuniary  difficulties  to  drive  hundreds  from  the  path  of  reform,  we 
could  not  surely  expect  to  have  the  voice  of  an  approving  con- 
acienoe,  or  a  greatful  public  exclaiming,  *<  Well  done  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant.''  Our  position  was  such  that  we  were  com- 
pelled to  choose  between  these  alternatives;  either  to  do  our  du^ 
manfully  in  accordance  with  the  crisis,  or  to  clutch  at  our  prospec- 
tive fees,  acknowledge  ourselves  worshipperi  of  Mammon,  and 
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leave  the  glorions  cause  of  teform,  to  stride  under  accomulatiiig 
difficulties,  checked  in  the  midst  of  its  career.  We  have  chosen  our 
course  according  to  our  conceptions  of  duty,  it  has  been  successfiil, 
and  although  we  have  never  cast  any  censure  upon  those  who  have 
not  followed  our  example,  nor  even  hinted  in  any  manner  that 
Ifaeir  course  was  improper  or  absurd,  we  are  not  disposed  qvuetly  to 
permit  those  to  assume  the  posit'on  of  censors,  who  would  be  beu 
ter  occupied  in  apologizing  for  their  own  failure  to  do  what  the 
times  demand,  instead  of  condenming  those  who  have  clearly  jMr- 
ceivtd  their  duty  and  performed  it. 

We  would  respectfully  suggest,  that  instead  of  censuring  a  lib- 
eral policy,  these  gentlemaa  should  make  their  own  exetiteey 
by  vindicating  the  profundity  of  their  wisdom,  which  would  leave 
the  idea  of  free  or  cheap  medical  education,  with  all  its  power  and 
popularity,  to  become  identified  in  the  popular  mind  with  the  old 
school  system,  instead  of  becoming  a  '^  part  and  parcel "  of  the 
system  of  medical  reform  which  it  should  have  been  long  since. 
In  the  whole  history  of  medical  reform  in  this  country,  there  is  no 
measure,  or  set  of  measures,  which  has  produced  anything  like  the 
effect  of  this  single  movement  of  cheap  education.  It  has  already 
attracted  ioto  our  ranks,  in  the  course  of  a  single  year,  over  three 
hundred  matriculants.  And  the  mere  exeete  of  the  number  of  an- 
nual  matriculants,  over  the  number  which  we  could  have  expected 
on  the  old  system,  is  a  greater  number  than  any  other  reformatory 
college  in  the  United  States  has  ever  collected  together.  And 
forsooth  we  are  censured  for  not  contracting  our  policy  so  as  to 
reject  from  the  Eclectic  army  a  sufficient  number  of  recruits  to  fill 
up  a  common  medical  college,  in  order  to  help  our  neighbors  at 
the  East  to  better  salaries. 

Beally,  we  think  "  a  sober  second  thought "  upon  this  subject 
would  convince  them  that  their  objections  have  been  hasty,  and 
not  based  upon  any  enlarged  view  of  the  matter.  They  have  lea^ 
soned  upon  a  few  obvious  facts  and  immediate  advantages,  to  die 
neglect  or  oversight  of  those  great  national  influences  and  reaaoM 
which  have  determined  our  course.  B. 
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VINDIOATION  OP  THE  MEDICAL  (3LASS. 

A  scurriloos  pamphlet  (supposed  to  have  been  printed  in  Cincin* 
nati,)  issued  by  Drs.  Jones  and  Baldridge,  has  been  recently  put 
in  circulation.  The  source  from  which  it  comes  renders  it  un- 
worthy of  notice,  as  it  has  been  already  shown  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing voice  of  the  medical  class,  and  of  numerous  gentlemen  of  hon- 
orable standing,  that  Dr.  J.  is  entirely  regardless  of  truth  and  honor 
in  his  attacks  upon  the  Institute.  A'witness  who  has  been  thus 
thoroughly  discredited  and  dishonored,  is  unworthy  of  notice ;  and 
in  the  present  pamphlet  he  has  shown  a  singular  monomania  of 
mendacUjffBA  it  scarcely  contains  a  single  material  accusation  which 
is  not  either  Matty  groundless  SLnd /Ictiiious  or  essenliaily  untrue. 

Justice,  however,  requires  that  the  unanimous  sentiments  of  the 
medical  class  should  be  made  known,  showing  the  (pinions  of  those 
who  have  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing  the  facts,  and  vindica- 
ting a  large  number  of  respectable  members  of  the  profession  from 
the  degrading  imputation  of  countenancing  or  sympathising  with 
convicted  slanderers  and  traitors  to  the  cause  of  liberal  medicine. 

We  are  mortified  that  Dr.  J.  should  thus  make  a  public  parade 
of  his  want  of  good  sense,  decency,  and  moral  principle,  and  pro- 
claim to  the  world  a  fact  which  we  would  gladly  conceal  or  forget 
that  the  Institute  has  heretofore  contained  an  individual  void  of  the 
the  sentiment  of  honor  and  a  proper  self-respect. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  class  with  such  una- 
nimity, is  highly  creditable  to  their  sentiments.  We  were  not  aware, 
until  a  week  after  the  close  of  the  se^'sion,  of  the  character  of  their 
action.  Had  we  known  beforehand,  we  might  have  suggested  some 
slight  modifications  of  phraseology.  B. 


Eclectic  Mkdical  Institutx,  June  8, 1863. 

At  a  meetmg  of  the  class  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  contents  of  a  pamphlet, 
said  to  be  published  by  Dr.  L.  E.  Jones,  H.  Doty  was  called  to 
the  Chair,  and  T.  J.  Fentress  appointed  Secretanr* 

On  motion,  a  committe  of  three  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the 
following  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Fentress,  Johnson,  and  Benhain,  to 
wait  on  ur.  D.  E.  Jones,  and  obtain,  if  possible,  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter, which  he  asserts  to  be  in  his  possession,  purportu^  to  have 
been  written  in  New  York  Oily. 
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f  This  letter  was  stated  by  Dr.  J.  to  have  been  written  in 
nati,  and  signed  by  several  students,  as  an  npresaion  of  approba- 
tion toward  himself,  although  it  was  published  as  a  letter  from 
New  York,  in  order  to  conceal  all  the  parties  concerned  in  ttds 
clandestine  transaction.-^ED.J 

Oq  motion,  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the 
following  j^ntlemen,  Mes'^rs.  Johnson,  Turrentine,  Hewett,  Fink- 
bine,  and  fienham,  to  draft  resolutions  expressii^  the  views  of  tbs 
<$lass  concecmng  the  above-mentioned  pamphlet. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrowt  at  4 
o'clock,  P.  M. 

CGSOaTTSB's  SttPOlT* 

Jun$  9tht  1863* 
We,  the  said  Committee,  proceeded  according  to  instructiona, 
and  politely  requested  Dr.  L.  £•  Jones  to  favor  us  with  a  copy  of 
said  letter,  whii  h  he  positively  refused,  stating  that  he  was  under 
no  obligations  whatever  to  accede  to  our  request ;  his  assertions  to 
the  contrary,  notwithstanding. 

T.  J.  FnTRBSs,  ^ 

J.  R.  JoHHsojr^    >  CommiiUt. 

H.  R.  BfiMHAic,    y 

On  motion,  each  resolution,  as  follows,  was  taken  up  separately, 
and  unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion,  it  was  Resolved,  That  these  resolutions,  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  meeting,  be  forwarded  to  Prof.  B.  S.  Newton, 
lor  publication. 

T.  J.  FEirraxss,  Secretary.  H.  DotVt  Chaimum. 

KBSOLVTXOffS    UK  AHI  MO  VBLT    ADOPTED    BY    THS    CLASS. 

Whertoi,  Certain  reports  an  in  cireQlation»  derogatory  to  tbe  ehameter  and  por- 
tion of  the  Feeally  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Inetitate,  and  reflecting  diehoaor  npea 
the  claas  now  Id  attendanoe ;  and  Wkenat^  a  part  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  An  ex- 
poeition  of  the  pro^ceeional  perfldy,  hjpocriiy,  dapIioKy.  and  mendaeitjr  of  the  e^ 
cret  Old  midicioas  iDtriffner,  Prof.  J.  B.  Buehanan, '  and  which  would,  ere  thin,  have 
been  pnbliehed  in  fall,  nad  not  the  design  and  ecorrilitjr  of  the  article  prerentid 
its  issue,  containing  as  it  does,  gross  fslaehoods  and  base  insinnatiooSt  alike  insult 
ing  to  Prof.  Bu^anan  and  his  associates,  and  degrading  to  the  anthor ;  thei«ioffe, 

Reolved,  That  we  regard  this  moToment,  en  the  part  of  those  eiuraged  in  it,  as  a 
treaoherons  attack  upon  the  canse  of  r»>fonD,  dictated  by  a  feelfng  of  ehagrisi 
▼oonded  pride,  and  revenge— as  vindietiTe  as  ftUse,  and  iofuaoas  ss  nntrno. 

ileselsetf,  That  we  regard  the  asserttoo,  that  *'the  desire  for  diplemns,  and  the 
fisar  of  displeadnff  their  facalty,  especially  after  so  many  tirades  of  abase  bad  bees 
hurled  at  me  by  them,  forced  toe  class  isto  sobmissien,  or  at  least  into  silence,"  as  t 
sknukr,  reflecting  dishonor  upon  the  independeBee  of  the  gmdaating  class  to  whos 
it  refers  ;  and  false,  ss  nsmbers  of  the  spring  class,  then  in  attendnsos,  wOl  laati^; 
and  that  no  "  tirades  of  abuse,"  or  *  threats,^'  were  uttered  In  the  InsUiute. 

RemUved,  That  tbe  sssertion  that  *'  maay  of  the  Btadents  who  remained  dnrlag 
*s  vscsAlon  would  not  matricnhite,  in  the  Sweetie  Medloal  Intlltnte,  Ibr  tko  npring 
SBssioo;  until  ^y  csme  te  ms  and  learned  that  tbe  new  school  (f>  woald  n«t  be  o^ 
ganised  this  spring,"  is  nnequiTocally  fMlse.  as  the  members  of  the  dsss  unanimously 
testily. 

Rt$oi9ed,  That  the  asseitton  that  "only  ab^tsijrfy  isautesd  111  tte  ei^*  ssarilf 
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flify  of  wliom  w«M  eaadldttM  for  gradanUoa,  and  of  tkat  immbor  Vot  a  few,  v^ha- 
blj  not  more  thtii  tvopty,  vood  lor  thotr  adoptioa,''  elo.«  it  yhlis,  as  the  ehainiian, 
•ad  otiMn  of  the  oMeiing  which  adopted  theae  reeolattooo.  wm  ifcaoie. 

Bamhed,  That  the  etatemeot  coDceralog  *'  rarioae  emphatic,  prlatad  docameota* 
rmnkmg  ffon  the  flaaa  after  it  waa  radaoed  to  leea  than  ooe- third/'  is  nomeaDing  aod 
«atrua,  beeaaee,  first,  no  '*  printed  doeamant"  eamo  Iran  tha  olaaanfoiad  to,  and 
•eeond,  no  anch  "  radnction^*  took  place. 

Rualmdt  That  the  aanrttonfi  that  Prof.  Bachaoan  ia  « <'  poor  teaeher,  capabia  of 
flolaoiing  and  imprasaing  bat  little  of  any  importance  *' — that "  ha  ia  hard  to  ondeis 
aitand,  wild  and  ▼iaiouarj,"  are  grosalj  vnjua',  reflecting  dishonor  on  one  of  the  beat 
phyaialogbiti  rvf  the  ago,  and  if  regarded,  would  ba  detrimental  to  the  progreai  of 
^yaiolofffteal  ecienca ;  and  that»  thongh  hia  iodelatiiiabla  labors  and  lofty  dcduetions 
Buy  not  be  apprecia'ed  b?  hunkers*  nor  nndarstood  by  the  stupid,  we  hiah\y  ap- 
praciate  them,  and  regard  hia  laeturee  aa  all  that  could  be  aaked  by  the  students  of 
phTsMogT. 

AmaM.  That  tha  insbiuith^ii  that  •'  Prof.  B.  condaoaaa  his  leetorea  into  ona  half 
•f  tha  term,  and  then  ao  mystifiaa  and  coomiinglas  them  with  iotaagiblas  as  to  rai^ 
dar  progress  Impossible,*'  is  wholly  unfounded ;  atid  that  while  he  oacea»arily  gsire  hia 
chair,  for  tba  firsft  half  of  the  term,  to  A.n atomy,  ha  haa  full  if  made  up  h.s  tima  In 
ftha  latter  half;  and  thatwa  ragsxd  hia  i  natr  actions  aa  the  mora  Impreaiiya  from  that 
arrangamant;  and  that  t^e  aweriion  that  he  brings  all  his  peoulisr  riews  into  his 
legalar  course  on  physioloiqr,  hss  no  foundation  In  truth  ;  and  that  when  he  da- 
ttvared  a  few  lectures,  at  the  cloae  of  tha  eeasioa,  on  tha  aclenea  of  Anthropology,  tt 
waa  by  e^pmtl  rwqmmt  ^tAselaft. 

RmUed,  That  tha  stetMmaat  in  said  pamphlet  charnag  Prof.  B.  with  "  taschinf 
liofflm«)patny,"  te  known  by  thte  class  to  be  salrne,  as  nis  Tiewa  of  those  doctrioea 
kava  beea  ao  dlaiteatly  staled,  and  hia  sound  JBalactte  taach  aga,  «o  practical,  and 
highly  prised,  that  wa  iadigasatly  ^orn  the  insinuation,  aad  caat  it  back  apoa  ito 
anthoTs. 

[It  to  not  Implied  here  that  hommopathic  Instruction  or  piaetice  to  dtihonorable  la 
Itealf^-tha  charge  whiab  to  thna  spuroed  to  that  of  duplicity,  in  teaching  doctrinai 
•ontrary  to  pafiicly  azpreasad  baltof^ — En*] 

BmdJKi,  That  the  inainuatlons  in  lald  part  of  pamphlet,  charging  mambara  of  tha 
laealiy  with  *'  fhind,  swindling."  eto.,  are  but  amanatinni  of  a  brain  diAeasfd  hf 
laalouny  aad  •■▼7»  ^^  ■>*  ■*  ^^  *•  maliotous,  aa  tba  private  lectnrBS  of  Professors 
Mchanan  and  Kiog  ware  delivered  ia  compliance  with  the  eacneet  aoliciutiana  of 
the  several  elsoseo ;  snd  the  small  fee  charged  for  such  leetures  was  fcaaly  given,  aaH 
in  no  iastaoM  uigad  from  the  members  of  the  se  classes. 

SUmUtd,  That  ao  fkr  aa  aoaeama  the  eharge  ag  «liiet  Prof.  Kiac,  that "  he  only  re- 
aomajonded  atz  or  eight  remedies,"  falsehood  marks  it ;  for  io  his  lectures  to  the 
dam,  ha  haa  reoommeoded  ever  one  hoadred  remedies ;  aod  we  regard  him  aaone  of 
the  best  prsctltioneTa  of  the  sge  ;  and  that  the  charge  that  he  has  reserved  any  diseaae 
kwiti  merely  belonging  to  hto  chair,  for  hia  private  conrM,  is  utterly  aafras. 

M0t6l9ed,  That  we,  as  members  of  previous  classes,  ss  well  as  those  now  in  at- 
4ao4aaoe,  wiah  to  ezpreae  oar  pleasure  that  the  recent  ebsnge  in  the  members  of  the 
•l^aeuUy  haa  bsen  atade,  thaa  placing  in  theahair  of  practice,  in  the  plana  of  £t-  P<of. 
■Jones,  a  man  infinitely  his  auperiur,  in  eavaMtity,  io  acieatific  attainmenta.  aad  in 
aaecsm  aa  a  practltioaer  in  the  trsatmeat  of  diseases  which  huve  b« filed  the  kkiU  of 
athar  acheoto  of  medicine. 

Itowfserf,  VinaUy,  that  despite  all  the  ooatnmely  that  has  bsaa  hurled  against  tha 
^acul  y  and  the  Inatitute,  we  regard  the  Faculty  as  pofsl^  Seleatic,  hign-mteded 
aad  honorable  aentlemea,  efllcient  and  aeal  tos  teachers,  faithful  to  the  lotereate  af 
Jtolectacism  and  ef  the  glorteoeaaaae  of  me-iioal  ref  irm,  lovers  of  ocieoce,  and  frieada 
af  humaniiv;  and  that  the  Bclectic  Medical  Iiistiiuto  ef  Oinainnati,  Ohio,  to  tha 
^rand  ueoelena  around  whiah  c taster  the  sumngih  and  the  glory  of  American  medl" 
«al  rsiorm  s  and  despite  aH  opi*osKion,  it  will  st^nd  ss  fi^m  and  unshaken  as  the  rock 
of  Oibrattar,  4Bd  coiitioae  to  shiae  a  til  it  hss  illumluated  the  medical  world,  that 
to  bOW  shrooded  In  darkneaa ;  and  that  we  are  prud  to  acknowledge  her  as  our  Al- 
Ma  Maier.  aad  hereby  fdadge  eaissivsa  to  anatain  and  promote  her  ioteriato  to  tha 
ofourabiUij. 

J.  R.  JoHMsoir, 

J.  TiaaEkTijis, 

A.  0  Uawarr.  yCtamnttet. 

U'lLUAJc  PiMKaiaa, 

H.  R.  BaaaAM. 
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BOARD  OF  HEALTH  REPORT. 

Cincinnati,  Junk  4th.  1853. 
Deatki  in  dnemnati  in  the  month  cf  Ma^,  1863»  OM  reporUd  ly  At 
Undertak$r$  to  tk§  Botmd  ^  E$altk. 


Apoplexy  •  » • 8 

Arachnitis •  •  •  •  3 

Asthma 2 

Bronchitis ••»•  3 

Cancer 9 

Casualties 8 

Consumption • 37 

Convulsions 6 

Congestion  of  the  Brain .  •  •  • .  3 

Croup • 4 

Delirium  Tremens 3 

Diarrhea 5 

Disease  of  the  Liver 2 

Disease  of  the  Kidney 3 

Disease  of  the  Lungs  .......  1 

Disease  of  the  Heart •  1 

Disease  of  the  Uterus I 

Dropsy 2 

Dysentery 6 

Dyspesia *  1 

Erysipelas  • , 1 

Fever «. .  4 

Fever,  Intermittent • . .  1 

Fever,  Nervous. •  •  •  • .  3 

Fever,  Remittent 4 

Fever,  Scarlet. 27 

Less  than  one  year  old 31 


Fever,  Typhus 3 

Fever,  Ship I 

Fever,  Typhoid * b 

Gangrene 2 

Gravel  .•••• 2 

Hsmatemesis 1 

Hooping  Congfa 4 

Hydrocephalus S 

Irmammation  of  the  Bnun  •  .14 
Inflammation  of  the  Bowels  •  4 
Inflammation  of  the  Lungs  • .  4 

Intemperance 2 

Injury  at  birth •  •  •  2 

Laryngitis 2 

Measles •     6 

OldAge 7 

I  aralysis • 2 

Parturition • .  •  • .  3 

Peritonitis 2 

Pleurisy 2 

Premature  Birth • . .  •  •  3 

Scrofula 2 

Dead-bom • 6 

Cause  not  reported 76 


Between  1  and  2  years 
«       2   "    3      " 

3  «    4 

4  "    6 
6    *M0 

10    «16 


u 


u 
(( 

cc 


€i 
it 
U 


16 
20 
30 


"20 
"30 
"40 


29 
19 
.14 
.10 
.27 
12 
.  6 
.30 
.29 


Total  (male  163,  female  139)  292 

Between  40  and  60  years.  •  •  .16 

12 

3 
3 

4 
0 


•  •  t 


•  •  • 


60  "    60 

60   «    70 

70  «    80 

80   "    90 

90  "100 

Dead-bom • •  •  •  6 

Age  not  reported 49 


cc 
« 

cc 
cc 


cc 

cc 
cc 


•  •  « 


Total 


United  States l'^6 (Germany 71 

Engl  and 12;  France  . .  • .  • 1 

Switzerland 1 

Nativity  unknown .  • 41 


Ireland 36 

Scotland   2 

Wales  1 

Canada.  ••••• 2 


Total. 


.292 
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THE  INSrmJTB. 

The  spring  session  is  over.  Seventy-five  matriculants  and  twen- 
ty graduates  are  its  results.  The  enire  collegiate  year  ezhibita 
306  matriculants,  and  68  graduates.  This  is  far  in  advance  of 
any  preceding  year,  and  proves  the  success  of  the  new  system  of 
policy,  which  renders  medical  education  accessible  to  all. 

The  spring  sess'on  has  been  peculiarly  harmonious  and  pleasant, 
and  the  closing  exercises  were  of  a  gratifjdng  nature.  The  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  Tne  degree 
of  M.  D.  was  conferred  i^n  the  graduates  by  the  President  of  the 
Board,  Rev.  WTSTRicxLANn.  The  graduating  class  was  addressed 
by  Prof.  Kino,  to  which  a  response  was  made  in  behalf  of  the 
class,  by  H.  B.  Bkkhav,  A.  M ,  M.  D.,  in  an  ornate  and 
▼igofous  style,  which  exhilnted  an  independent  spirit  and  a  devo- 
tion to  liberal  principles.  A  valedictory  address  was  then  delivered 
by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  After  which  the  favorite  song  of 
<^  A  good  time  coming/'  as  adapted  to  the  cause  of  medical  re- 
form, was  sung  by  four  of  the  class,  itf  a  style  which  was  pro- 
nounced, by  a  musician  present,  equal  to  the  Hutchinsons. 

We  have  now  a  few  months  before  us  to  attend  to  pressing  da- 
liae,  and  to  prepare  more  spacious  halls  for  the  class  that  we  expect 
to  meet  on  the  first  Monday  of  November,  1853.  Meantime  we 
may  do  something  of  equal  utility  to  reform,  by  advancing  those 
works  upon  Practice,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  and  Obstetrics,  for 
which  the  profession  have  been  patiently  waiting,  but  which  other 
important  labors  have  so  long  retarded. 

Profs.  Newton,  King,  Buchanan,  and  Hoyt,  are  pledged  for  im- 
portant works,  upon  the  different  departments,  now  in  progress ;  and 
Prof.  I.  G.  Jones  is  still  prosecuting  the  prepartion  of  a  system 
of  practice.  We  think  th^y  may  all  be  expected  doriii^  the  yeaia 
18S3  and  18M.  B. 


■  >>  ■ 


BUCHANAN'S  JOURNAL  OP  MAN. 

The  American  p  hi  c  have  not  become  generally  acquMnted 
with  the  char  cter  of  this  periodical.  It  is  not  a  common  phreno^ 
logical,  medical,  or  reformatory  puhlicatiou,  but  something  entirely 
nni  \i  e  and  distinct.  It  is  devoted  to  the  introduction  of  a  new 
science,  of  immense  e.tent  and  fascinating  interest,  which  has 
been  developed  by  original  researches,  as  to  the  fuactlop9  of*  the 


brain.  It  does  not  merely  repeat  the  doctrines  of  Gall  and  Spars- 
heim,  but  it  takes  a  mnm  higher  ground,  showing  the  imperfec* 
lions  of  Oallian  phrenology,  and  twinging  forward  from  nature,  a 
more  comprehensive,  profound  and  accurate  system,  in  harmony 
with  philosophy  and  comparative  anatomy.  It  is  not  a  mere  fol- 
lower of  the  physiologists,  meemerists,  and  poeomatdopsts  of  the 
Eesent  oentary,  bot  presents  a  science  in  which  all  true  discovertea 
d  their  appropriate  plaoe^  while  the  mysteries  of  life^  of  whi<^  no 
scientific  teacher  has  yet  given  a  solution,  are  clearly  illustrated  by 
new  discoveries.  At  the  same  time  the  doctrines  of  philos(^hy  and 
social  prq^sB  are  freely  applied  to  the  great  work  of  reforming 
and  elevating  man,  ana  the  reformatory  measures  in  progress  are 
daljr  noticed.  Among  the  most  advanced  thinkers,  the  Journal  bam 
attained  a  high  reputation,  and  almost  every  newspaper  whidi  h^s 
noticed  the  Journal  has  recognized  its  high  position. 

Tbe  May  immbtr  of  Buebsnao't  JoomiJ  of  Umm  It  ob  oar  table.  AH  vho  b«fe 
liad  the  oppoitonity  of  peroaing  thie  Jonrnel  «re  roedy  to  giro  it  tbe  preteence  over 
til  other  eimilar  pubUeationa.  Dr.  Baeboaan  la  one  of  the  fineet  aoieDtiftc  wrilef*  ef 
the  age;  and  ikia  Joarnal  iocreaaea  in  Talae  and  intereat  ia  prajpertiott  aa  exferir 
ence  developa  hia  mental  powera. — Cfreen  Jlfeer  Whig. 

JouaiTAL  OF  If^K  — Edited  bj  Dr.  Joaeph  R.  Bachasan.  Abbott  dk  Bentley,  CtaeiB- 
■Bti,  Ohio.  The  viewa  of  Dr.  BuehaaaB  are  ao  erifflaat,  and  ao  mobh  euperier  le 
ordioarj  writera  upoa  the  aobjeeta  of  Pbrenolagy,  raycbokigy,  etc.,  that  we  coald 
wiah  to  aay  more  upon  them  tnan  our  brief  limita  will  at  preaent  perm  t — New  Fori 

XUvlag  been  a  atndsttt  ef  Phresolegy  for  tweBt j  yeara^  end  having  Biade  e  critScal 
acqaaintaDoe  with  the  eomparative  merita  of  thia  moat  iatereBtiDg  acienee,  aa  derel* 
oped  by  Oall,  modlHed  by  8puraheim>  and  farther  modified  by  BoohaaaB,  we  ImI 
eompeieat  to  proDonnce,  both  aa  to  the  Talue  of  Phraoology  in  jeaeral,  and  the 
ehangea  made  by  Dr.  Bochanan  in  particular.  And  we  haTO  no  beaitation  in  aa- 
saKliig  the  great  enperiori^  ef  the  fona  ia  whieh  II  la  praaaated  bj  Dr.  Baak* 
aaan,  whether  we  regard  its  pradical  accuracy  or  its  phlloaophicai  eaDcellenee. 
It  would  not  be  difflrult  to  occupy  whole  numbera  of  the  Maicmaine  in  atatiog  Chk 
■aperlori^,  and  ia  aeitiag  forth  tbe  Tulae  of  a  geaoiae  phteaolof  y. 

sul  ire  haTe  only  apaoe  to  recommeud,  to  every  oae  woo  wiahea  to  avail  himaelf  of 
the  Bioat  vnlaable  aid«  to  the  aciei.oe  of  human  aain  e,  ibe  due  appreeiatloB  of  tadi> 
Tidaal  cbaiBoter,  aconeet  eailonte  of  himaelf,  aod,  more  ieiiponaat  atill.  the  attein- 
Dent  of  a  perfect  method  by  which  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  diflerent  mea* 
tal  quatitiea^  to  atu'ty  the  /ooraal  of  Ifao. 

Ker  are4be  phvhiological  reietiona  of  the  brain*  aa  there  taught,  to  be  negleeted 
W  one  who  would  accompliab himaelf  In  the  acience  of  Human  Phyaiology.^-ilaMr. 
iwy.  ^  Ifiwaif  irfAgb 

BooHAKAB'a  JouaNAL  OF  Mab. — ^Perbapa  no  Journal,  publiabed  la  tbe  worid»  JB«a 
ftor  In  advance  of  the  ag«;  from  thia  Ihct.  and  the  many  novel  augKeatlona  advaaeed, 
U  will  only  be  appreciated  by  bmb  of  tboaght  aad  lotelligeBce.  To  the  auperfiofal 
and  iiidotcat  atooeat  it  uSEeia  no  cooaoletiona,  aad  from  aoeh  it  will  receive  but  little 
aupport.  But  to  thoae  who  take  a  deep  and  livnly  inter  eet  in  Individ  a  I  and  aueial 
pnigreaa»ii  aANda  tbe  aiONt  aatittlhctory  intelligeace  oar  ace  can  produce.  The 
Bteay  rvforroatory  Idvaa  with  which  ita  pagen  abound,  are  calculated  to  awaken  Ib> 
ta*eat  aad  Impait  Inatroailon  whiah  will  be  a  laatlng  benefit  to  maakiad.  Piwbably 
aa  Bsan  living  haa  pel  I  eo  much  attention  to  tbe  inveatigafcion  of  tbe  aclai  oe  of  m 
aervotia  avatem  aa  ur.  Bochaoan.  He  ban  ea«t  mora  light  upon  mental  philowmby 
than  all  the  metaphyaiclana  aumbttted»  from  the  daya  ef  ArUtotle  down  w  Uphaaa 
of  our  time.  Ia  laet,  BMBtal  phfloeorhy  had  ao  foaadetitiB  ttaiil  Dr.  Qall  dieeoveied 
the  plnralily  of  the  fuactluBa  of  the  biaia.  1  be  Journal  of  Man  la  certainly  a  BDe4 
ably  conducted  periodical,  and  fmphatioallT  a  gieat  deaidiraium  ia  oBracienHfie 
pablloatioM.-^k<«  Aaler,  ' 
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PART  1.-0RIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


CONSUMPTION  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 


BT  J.   |U   BUCBANAN,   M.   Ik 


As  the  season  of  buflding  has  arrived,  a  few  hints  upon  the 
construction  of  buildings,  with  reference  to  human  health,  can  not 
fail  to  be  of  great  service  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  pay  a 
thouffhtful  attention  to  health  and  the  prolongation  of  life. 

I  believe  that  an  immense  amount  of  disease  has  been  produced, 
and  is  still  being  produced,  in  our  country,  by  a  very  common  and 
flagrant  neglect  of  the  laws  of  health,  in  the  construction  of  our 
dwellings.  I  need  not  attempt  to  prove  that  human  health  depends 
largely  upon  the  enjoyment  of  a  fresh,  uncontaminated  atmos- 
phere.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  atmosphere  should  be  merely 
free  from  any  offensive  substances  which  tne  chemist  can  detect ; 
for  the  atmospheric  causes  of  Cholera,  Yellow  Fever,  and  eruptive 
diseases,  have  not  yet  been  satisfactonlv  detected  ;  and  every  one 
knows  that  an  atmosphere  may  be  chaiged  with  most  offensive 
and  deleterious  exhalations,  which  he  can  recc^ize  by  the  sense 
of  smell,  when  they  are  altogether  inappreciable  by  chemical 
analysis. 

In  building  our  houses,  we  desire  to  place  them  as  remote  as 
possible  from  filthy  exhalations  and  all  decaying  substances.  But 
too  little  attention  is  given  to  the  iact  that  the  unwholesome  ex* 
halations  which  affect  the  atmosphere  and  become  a  source  of 
endemic  and  epidemic  diseases,  are  more  concentrated  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  that,  if  we  wish  to  escape  their  influence, 
we  should  occupy  the  most  elevated  apartments  possible.  Houses 
of  but  a  nogle  story  in  height,  m  which  the  inhabitants  sleep  but 
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two,  three  or  four  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  surrouDdipa 
country,  must  necessarily  expose  their  occupants  to  the  terrestriu 
exhalations  of  whatever  character  they  may  be.  Sleeping  apart- 
ments on  the  ground  floor  are  hiehly  objectionable  anywhere, 
but  especially  so  in  cities.  Yet,  if  these  are  bad,  underground 
apartments  are  far  worse,  and  should  never  be  tolerated  in  numan 
habitations.  Those  who  are  driven  by  poverty  to  oooupy  such 
localities  would  far  better  occupy  the  poorest  garret  they  can  find, 
above  the  vapors  of  the  street  If  our  population  could  be  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  appropriating  the  highest  apart- 
ments in  their  houses  to  sleeping  chambers,  it  would  have  a 
material  effect  in  retarding  the  spread  of  epidemics. 

Dr.  Rush  informs  us  that,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Yellow 
Fever  in  Philadelphia,  those  who  occupied  apartments  in  the  third 
story  were  far  less  liable  to  attacks  than  those  who  resided  lower. 
Any  one  who  will  pass  frequently  from  a  ground  floor  apartment, 
on  a  street  or  alley,  to  the  third  or  fourth  story,  will  satisfy  himself 
of  the  great  difference  in  the  purity  or  impurity  of  the  atmosphere, 
in  the  higher  and  lower  localities. 

But  while  I  would  insist  upon  the  importance  of  a  lofty  location 
for  residence,  and  a  lofty  place  of  sleeping,  there  is  a  matter  of 
much  more  importance  to  which  I  would  call  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  building  houses.  Air,  to  be  pure  and  healthy,  requires 
continual  circulation.  Whenever  confined  upon  any  spot  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  it  becomes  saturated  with  the  ex^ialations  of 
the  substances  with  which  it  is  in  contact ;  and,  as  much  of  these 
are  usually  of  a  vegetable  or  organic  structure,  their  gradual  de- 
composition, andthe  decomposition  of  their  exhalations,  produces  a 
state  of  the  air  which  is  injurious  to  health.  The  surface  of  the 
earth  is  full  of  organic  materials  and  remnants  of  vegetation  ;  and, 
even  where  we  do  not  at  once  recognize  vegetable  growth,  minute 
plants,  producing  some  species)  of  mold,  are  often  present.  It  is, 
therefore,  certain  that  confined  air,  unless  it  be  confined  by  dry, 
vitreous,  or  mineral  surfaces,  is  impure  air.  Not  only  is  it  noxious 
in  consequence  of  the  exhalations  and  putrefactions  it  contains, 
but  also  in  consequence  of  its  being  deprived  of  tlie  beneficent 
influence  of  the  sun.  That  it  is  colder  and  somewhat  defective  in 
positive  electricity,  are  not  the  only  defects.  There  are  peculiar 
qualities  imparted  by  the  solar  light,  which  are  neither  calorific  nor 
electric,  but  which  have  a  powerful  influence  on  vegetation,  and 
upon  sensitive  human  constitutions.  Reichenback's  experiments  on 
the  od  force^  and  my  own  experiments  in  the  relations  of  the 
human  constitution  to  light,  prove  that  the  most  refrangible  rays 
are  of  great  importance  to  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Of  this 
influence,  confined  air  is  deprived  ;  hence,  whenever  dwellings  are 
so  constructed  as  to  provide  places  where  the  air  shall  be  confined 
in  dark,  cold,  uncleanly  situations,  the  best  arrangements  are  made 
for  the  gradual  production  of  the  disease.    Even  the  effects  of 
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shade  alone,  where  veniilation  is  not  excluded,  are  known  to  be 
injurious. 

The  effects  of  a  small  portion  of  such  air  upon  the  human  consti- 
tution are  not  so  prompt  and  alarming  as  those  of  marsh  mias- 
ma, and  are,  therefore,  seldom  noticed  or  referred  to  their  proper 
sources.  The  noxious  air  generated  in  cellars,  basements,  and  un- 
der-floor  spaces,  reaches  the  inhabitants  of  upper  apartments  in  so 
small  quantities  that,  instead  of  producing  any  marked  and  sudden 
process  of  disease,  it  operates  rather  as  a  steady  tax  upon  the  in- 
come of  health,  so  uniform  in  its  depressing  effects  as  not  to  be  ap- 
preciated. Yet,  many  an  invalid  who  fancies  himself  improved  bf 
a  change  of  air,  in  going  to  another  residence,  is  really  relieved  by 
oacaping  the  mouldy  atmosphere  which  comes  from  beneath  his 
own  groond-floor. 

Perhaps  the  majority  of  American  houses  are  constructed,  in 
this  respiect,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  health.  Either  a  cellar  is 
dug,  or  the  bouse  is  one,  two,  or  three  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  The  cellar,  even  if  it  be  walled  and  paved,  is  a  damp, 
dark,  mouldy  place,  which  has  scarcely  any  ventilation,  and  no 
sunshine.  Even  the  best  cellars,  which  are  walled  and  paved, 
and  kept  free  from  decaying  vegetables,  rotten  timber,  and  other 
mouldy  lumber,  are  often  places  which  no  one  can  enter  without 
perceiving  that  he  is  in  the  midst  of  a  damn,  unwholesome,  and 
oppressive  atmosphere,  the  influence  of  which  is  at  once  depress- 
ing upon  the  lunj^  and  upon  the  general  vitality,  from  which  one 
emerges  into  the  sunlight  and  open  air  as  if  escaping  from  pur^- 
tory.  How  often  in  passing  along  the  streets  of  a  crowded  city, 
do  we  receive  from  mouldy  cellars  a  blast  of  air  inexpressibly  of- 
fensive ;  and  how  can  they  who  live  above  such  cellars,  daily  in- 
haling small  portions  of  such  an  atmosphere,  escape  its  deleterious 
effects. 

That  the  human  race  degenerates  in  damp,  subterranean  apart- 
ments, no  one  wfll  doubt  who  observes  the  population  of  laroe 
cities ;  and  the;|r  who  live  immediately  over  cellars  must  sufier 
the  same  deleterious  effects,  just  in  proportion  as  they  inhale  the 
cellar  atmosphere.  That  such  an  atmosphere  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce Scrofula  and  Consumption,  was  shown  by  the  experiments  of 
a  French  physician,  M.  Coster.  In  several  series  of  parallel  experi- 
ments, made  upon  dogs,  rabbits,  and  chickens,  fed  upon  exactly  the 
same  diet— -one  set  exposed  to  the  open  air  and  sunshine,  the  other 
confined  in  dark,  damp,  and  cold  places — he  found  that,  while  the 
former  set  maintained  entire  health,  the  latter,  with  exactlv  the 
same  diet,  uniformly  became  consumptive,  tubercles  being  devel- 
oped in  their  lungs*  The  laws  of  the  human  constitution  being 
the  same,  we  are  authorixed  to  affirm  that  the  impure  atmosphere 
which  belongs  to  dark,  damp,  subterranean  habitations,  where  ven- 
tilation is  neglected,  is  directly  productive  of  Consumption. 

The  common  sense  of  mankind  has  condemned  cellars  as  a  place 
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of  human  resktence,  but,  in  a  mitigated  form,  the  evil  still  exists  to 
an  immense  extent.  Basement  stories,  depressed  from  one  to  fire 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  imperfectly  lighted  and  ventil- 
ated, and  having  walls  always  more  or  less  damp,  if  not  mouldy, 
are  still  commonly  occupied  as  apartments  and  offices,  notwitn- 
standii^  the  strong  testimony  of  experience  against  their  use.  In 
LouisvSe,  where  oasemeuts  were  foimerly  much  in  fashion,  tliey 
are  now  seldom  constructed.  In  Oinciunati,  also,  basement  stories 
have  generally  given  away  to  cellars.  My  own  experience^  as 
well  as  that  of  my  friends,  is  very  decided  against  their  use.  The 
late  Prof.  M.,  who  occupied  an  office  in  a  basement  story,  about 
two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  with  a  paved  area  around 
it  upon  the  same  level,  by  which  the  walls  were  removed  from 
contact  with  the  surrounding  earth,  constituting  the  best  possible 
example  of  a  basement  story,  eagerly  removed  to  another  location, 
and  informed  me  that  he  would  never,  on  any  account,  i^in  oc* 
cupy  a  basement  office.  Prof.  N.,  and  his  brother,  who  occupied 
a  basement  story  of  the  common  character,  as  an  office,  found  it  so 
unwholesome  (producing  bronchial  and  pulmonary  diseases)  as  to 
compel  them  to  build  an  office  above  ground.  The  inteilkrent 
Principal  of  our  City  High  School,  whose  health  has  been  materially 
undermined  by  severe  pulmonary  disease,  informs  me  that  he  attri- 
buted it  to  his  engagements  in  his  occupation  as  a  teacher  in  a  low 
basement  school-room.  My  own  experience  upon  this  subject  was 
so  decisive  as  to  compel  me,  when  occupying  a  residence  widi 
large  basement  apartments,  with  the  usual  damp  walls,  which  had 
previously  been  occupied  as  an  office,  and  for  servants,  to  keep  it 
entirely  vacant,  although  a  teacher  was  desirous  to  rent  it  for  a 
school.  I  r^rded  the  basement  as  a  positive  injury  to  the  house, 
being  not  only  a  waste  of  space,  but  a  source  of  noxious  air,  from 
which  it  was  difficult  to  protect  our  children. 

I  am  firmly  convinced,  that  as  places  of  human  occupation,  base- 
ments should  be  entirely  abolished,  and  cellars  should  share  the 
same  &te.  My  reason  for  insisting  upon  their  entire  abolition,  b, 
that  although  we  may  partially  escape  their  evils  by  living  above 
them,  we  can  not  entirely  cut  off  the  communication  between  oar 
-apartments  and  the  cellars  and  basements  beneath.  The  offensive  air 
will  ascend  through  crevices  in  the  floor — through  doors,  wnidows, 
and  stairways,  and  will  infect  the  area  about  the  house.  Some 
houses  are  so  constructed  that  the  occupants  of  the  lower  apart- 
ments are  but  little  better  off  than  the  mhabitants  of  the  cellars 
and  basements ;  wherever  the  cellar  communicates  with  the  cham- 
bers and  halls  above  bv  an  inside  doorway,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
•cellar  will  be  continually  ascending  to  the  upper  part  of  the  house, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  apartments  of  the  house  will  be 
^habitually  breathing  the  noxious  cellar  atmosphere.  Some  years 
ago,  when  occupying  one  of  the  most  spacious  and  deiiofatful  resi- 
dences in  this  city,  I  found  it  in  the  most  deplorable  oonoition  from 
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this  very  cause.  The  entire  space  under  the  house,  nearly  fifty 
feet  square^  was  occupied  by  large  cellars,  which  had  but  the  usual 
amount  of  cellar  ventilation,  the  atmospere  being  damp  and  moldy, 
and  the  sunshine  excluded.  This  immense  reservoir  of  cellar  atmos- 
phere had  free  communication  with  the  halls  above,  by  an  interior 
stairway,  the  door  of  which,  when  closed,  did  not  eiclude  the  pas- 
sage of  the  air.  The  ordinary  winds  and  changes  of  the  weather 
drove  the  cellar  atmosphere  into  the  house,  and  the  cellar-door  be- 
in^  on  the  eastern  side,  the  entire  eastern  half  of  the  building  acr 
quu'ed  a  damp  and  moldy  atmosphere  from  the  cellar.  A  long 
halLi  twelve  feet  wide,  prevented  the  passage  of  the  moldiness  to 
the  western  part  of  tne  building,  except  m  very  damp  weather, 
when  the  whole  house  seemed  partially  aflfected. 

The  oppressive  and  offensive  character  of  this  cellar  exbalationi 
although  aue  attention  was  given  to  cleanliness,  was  such  that,  on 
entering  the  western  door  of  the  house  I  could  instantly  determine, 
by  the  atmosphere  of  the  hall,  whether  the  cellar  door  had  been 
left  open  or  closed. 

This  house— one  of  the  oldest  residences  in  the  city — had  always 
been  occupied  by  persons ^of  wealth  and  intelligence,  whose  v^or- 
ous  constitutions  gave  no  slight  ^arantee  of  health  ;  yet  a  laige 
portion  of  its  former  inhabitants  either  died  of  pulmonary  diseases, 
or  suffered  severely  from  their  attacks.  The  majority  of  two  gen- 
erations died  of  consumption,  and  I  believe  the  third  generation, 
now  living,  would  have  snared  the  same  fete  had  they  been  con- 
fined to  the  same  residence.  My  own  family  suffered  from  pulmon* 
ary  derangement ;  one  manifesting  a  slight  tuberculous  tendency, 
and  I  experienced  myself  the  severest  pulmonary  attack  I  had  ever 
known,  aithoitf;h  I  adopted  the  precaution  of  occupying  the  most 
remote  room  m)m  the  source  of  disease.  The  entire  disappearance 
of  our  unfavorable  svmptoms,  since  removing  to  a  healther  resi- 
dence, gave  additional  evidence  of  their  source. 

While  I  would  condemn  cellars  and  basements  entirely,  the 
common  plan  of  building,  in  their  absence,  must  be  condemned 
also*  The  house  being  bu3t  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  a 
space  is  left  between  the  lower  floor  and  the  ground,  which  is 
even  closer  and  darker  than  a  cellar,  and  which  becomes,  on  a 
smaller  scale  the  source  of  noxious  emanations.  Under-floor 
spaces  should  be  abolished  as  well  as  cellars  and  basements.  The 
plan  that  I  have  adopted  with  the  most  satisfactory  success,  to 
avoid  all  these  evils,  is  the  following  :  Let  the  house  be  built  en- 
tirely above  the  ground  ;  let  the  lower  floor  be  built  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  at  least  as  high  as  the  surrounding  soil.  If  filled 
up  with  any  clean  material  a  few  inches  above  the  surroundins 
earth,  it  would  be  better.  A  proper  foundation  being  prepared, 
make  your  first  floor  by  a  pavement  of  brick,  laid  in  hydraulic 
cement,  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Let  the  same  be  extended 
into  your  walls,  so  as  to  cut  off*  the  walls  of  your  house  with  water 
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proof  cement,  from  all  communication  witfi  the  moisture  of  the 
aarrounding  earth.  Upon  this  foundation,  build  according  to  yoar 
fimcy.  Your  lower  floor  will  be  perfectly  dry-— impenetrable  to 
moisture,  and  to  vermin  ;  not  a  sbgie  animal  can  get  a  lodging  in 
your  lower  storv. 

The  dry  brick  floor  will  answer  for  the  purposes  to  which  lower 
stories  are  usually  devoted,  but  a  wooden  floor  may  be  laid  directly 
upon  the  brick,  if  you  prefer  it ;  or  if  you  wish  a  smoother  surface, 
the  bricks  may  be  plastered  over  with  hydraulic  cement,  making  a 
perfectly  solid  and  smooth  floor^  when  it  is  hardened.  Paiattng 
the  brick  floor  will  improve  it  by  preventing  any  absorptwn  of 
moisture  from  the  air. 

By  adopting  this  plan,  your  house  will  be  dry  and  cleanly  ;  the 
atmosphere  of  your  ^ound  floor  will  be  fresh  and  pure  ;  you  will 
be  «ntirelv  relieved  irom  that  steady  drain  upon  life,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  basements  and  cellars, — and  if  you  appropriate  the  ground 
floor  to  purposes  of  store-rooms,  kitchen,  etc^  you  will  find  that 
the  dry  apartments  thus  constructed,  are  infinitely  superior  to  the 
old  basements  and  cellars.  .  And  if  you  place  your  sitting  and  sleep- 
ily rooms  on  the  second  and  third  floors,  you  will  be  as  thoroughly 
eiempt  fiom  local  miasma  as  architecture  can  make  you.  An  ad- 
ditional advantage  will  be  derived  from  the  dryness  of  the  walls- 
according  to  the  theory  of  Sir  J.  Murray.  Much  of  the  miasmatic 
influence  of  unhealthy  localities  he  ascribes  to  the  frequent  passage 
of  currents  of  electricity  between  the  earth  and  the  clouds.  The 
dryer  the  walls  of  the  house  are  made,  the  nearer  it  approaches  to 
that  insulated  condition,  which  he  considers  necessary  as  a  preven- 
tive against  what  has  been  regarded  as  local  miasma. 

If  ail  the  interior  of  the  walls  of  an  apartment  were  painted  or 
papered  and  varnished  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  imbibing  moistare. 
It  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  healthfulness  of  the  room. 
Walls  kept  moist  by  leaks  or  otherwise,  and  thus  subject  to  cchf 
stant  evaporation,  are  prolific  sources  of  colds.  Every  one  knows 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  sleep  in  a  freshly  plastered  apartment,  or 
even  when  the  walls  are  igaparentljf  dry^  if  they  are  not  really  and 
thoroughly  dessicated. 

Absolute  dryness  of  walls,  ceilings,  and  floors,  and  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air  and  light,  are  matters  which  a  builder  should  consider 
essential  in  every  apartment  for  human  beings. 


[The  Ibregouig  etiay  haTingbeen  prepared  for  the  New  York  Tribune,  is  a  vefy  brief 
piceeDtation  of  the  aubject.  ventilatioa,  houae-warming,  and  aimiiar  aQUeeta  ml  be 
tnated  hereafter.  The  evila  uf  eeltara  and  baeementa  maj  be  mitigated  bv  haTing  aa 
open  fire- place  in  them,  and  occaaionally  building  a  fire  to  produoe  a  draft  np  tne  chinmej.] 
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CLINICAL  LECTURE  IN  SOME  OP  THE  DERMOID 

DISEASEa 

(DtUfved  by  Plot  B.  8.  Vcw«nr»  at  KcwIoa'i  OIMoA  loaltaftt.) 


ScABLATorA.  VAmiETT — SeorloHna  Singdex,  SearUUina  Anffin&9ay 
Searlatbui  itfitfunta.  Sequela.  CauMe^  JHagmms^  Pregtums^  In- 
dieationif  mid  TrmAmnU. 

Species  V. — ScarlaUna. 

This  is  a  disease  oi  the  skin,  which  is  seated  m  the  cuticular 
torfacey  and  is  manifested  by  a  diffusing  or  spreading  inflamma- 
tioii« 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  form  an  opinion  from  the  evidence  that 
has  been  furnished  us  by  the  profession,  it  would  be,  that  scarla- 
tina is  produced  by  an  atmospherical  poison,  and  that  when  pro- 
duced, it  furnishes  a  poison  that  will  reproduce  it;  that  while  the 
cause  of  it  differs  from  that  of  measles,  it  is  mainly  governed  by 
the  same  law. 

The  period  of  its  most  poisonous  activity  is  thought  to  be  that 
of  desquamation,  which  happens  from  three  to  six  days  after  the 
first  impression.  Like  measles  and  smallpox,  one  attack  generally 
destroys  the  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  a  second  assault ;  we 
say  generally,  because  some  assert  that  it  does  sometimes  assail, 
successfully,  a  second  tLne,  while  others  positively  deny  it ;  indeed 
it  has  been  maintained  by  some  that  they  have  known  it  to  make 
a  third  attack. 

Some  persons  are  insusceptible  to  its  impression,  as  some  are  to 
that  of  small-pox  and  measles.  It  has  been  discovered  that  those 
who  are,  in  age,  intermediate  between  that  of  old  age  and  infancy, 
are  the  most  liable  to  it  This  may  be  a  general  fact,  nevertheless 
it  is  well  known  that  some  epidemics  assail  children  almost  exclu** 
sively.  It  observes  no  particular  choice  as  to  season,  but  is  most 
apt  to  appear  in  warm  and  humid  weather,  and  in  such  seasons  it 
is  most  apt  to  be  severe. 

Like  other  epidemics,  it  betrays  considerable  variety — sometimes 
it  is  very  mild ;  at  others,  greatly  fatal ;  sometimes  it  will  rage  with 
violence  for  a  time,  and  then  almost  disappear,  and  then  return  with 
equal  violence  in  its  assaults. 

Because  of  the  difference  which  have  been  observed  in  the  in- 
tensity and  character  of  the  disease,  it  has  been  divkled  by  no- 
Boolfpsts  into  three  varieties :  S.  Simplex,  S.  Anginosa,  and  S. 
Maligna. 

This  division  has  been  founded  upon  the  observed  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  disease^  but,  as  to  why  or  how  they  exist,  has  not 
been  explained ;  therefore,  we  may  be  allowed  to  hazard  a  few 
suggestions. 


3iB  BBT  woumn  or  disbasb  f  Ac^gast^ 

With  regard  to  all  forms  of  epidemic  disease,  some  Wsitatioiis 
are  comparatively  mild,  while  others  are  as  sigaally  fatal.  This 
difference  may  be  referred  to  a  less  or  greater  elaboration  of  the 
poison,  or  to  a  difference  in  the  prevailing  atmosphere,  respec- 
tively ;  but,  no  matter  how  mild  may  be  the  general  character  of 
an  epidemic,  some  cases  occur  of  such  malignancy  as  to  destroy 
life  This  difference  we  must  refer  to  differences  of  human  caor 
stitutioo. 

Further,  there  are  some  constitutions  that  possess  a  vital' force 
capable  of  successful  contention  with  all  causes  of  disease  for  a 
hundred  years  or  more ;  such  persons  may  have  scarlatina  sim- 

?(ex,  only,  and  that,  too,  in  the  rage  of  the  most  fatal  epidemics. 
*here  is  a  second  class  which  possess  an  average  constitution, 
and  are,  therefore,  liaUe  to  scarlatina  anginosa ;  and  there  is  a 
third  and  large  class,  which  manifest,  in  all  the  relations  of  Kfe, 
a  feeble  vital  force,  and  they  are  the  subjects  of  scarlatina  ma* 
ligna. 

We  were  led  in  this  train  of  thought  by  the  complete  fitness 
that  exists  between  a  feeble  vital  force  and  the  phenomena  t>f 
scarlatina  maligna — a  fitness  that  thoroughly  penetrates  us  with 
the  conviction  that  these  three  forms  of  the  disease  are  founded  in 
the  three  constitutions  above  defined  ;  with  the  exception  of  those 
cases,  wherein  the  too  general  antiphlogistic  treatment  of  a  milder 
form  of  the  disease,  has  produced  a  more  malignant  one,  by  ex- 
hausting the  vital  force, 

YAainY  I. — Scarlaiina  Simplex, 

Symptoms. — Between  the  premonitory  manifestation  of  febrile 
irritation  and  the  onset  of  the  eruptive  fever,  there  is  usually  an 
interval  of  three  or  four  days.  This  period  is  characterized  by  an 
alternation  of  momentary  flushes  of  heat  and  slight  chills,  with 
nausea,  pain  in  the  loins,  head,  inferior  extremities,  and  a  feeling 
of  general  depression.  The  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  and  the  pulse  is 
quick  and  frequent  After  a  continuance  of  febrile  symptoms  for 
about  fortv-eight  hours,  the  eruption  appears,  first  upon  the  face, 
and  then  cfescends,  covering  the  trunk  and  extremities,  and  finally 
working  its  way  into  the  nostrils  and  over  the  buccal  surface  and 
&uces,  showing  itself  by  a  coalescing  of  innumerable  red  points  that 
produce  a  diffused  blush  upon  the  cutaneous  surface. 

There  is  frequently  an  enlargement  of  the  papillae  and  miliary 
glands  of  the  skin  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  a  feeling  oi  rough- 
nes<i  to  the  touch  ;  in  other  instances,  there  appears  upon  the  whole 
surface  a  scarlet  efflorescence* 

With  or  about  the  beginning  of  the  fever,  the  patient  manifests 
some  difficulty  in  deglutition,  and  complains  ot  some  soreness  of 
the  fauces,  with  a  voice  considerably  diminished  in  sonorousness. 
The  extremity  and  edges  of  the  tongue  are  usually  red,  while  a 
white  fur,  with  the  scarlet-colored  and  enlarged  papillas  appearing 
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through  it,  oecup^  the  bttlaace  of  it  CooMderaUo  roitleisiieM, 
and  Bometiroefl  delirium  attend  the  evening  exacerbations,  bat  they 
generally  disappear  before  morning.  The  face  is  usually  some- 
what swoilen  daring  the  presence  of  the  fever,  and  the  pulse,  in* 
stead  of  being  quick  and  frequent,  is  sometimes  tense  and  vigorous. 
These  symjptoms  continue,  with  more  or  less  modification,  until 
about  the  fiuh  day,  when  they  begin  to  decline — the  eruption,  and 
of  course  the  fever,  diminish  pari  pastUf  until  they  have  entirely 
disappeared,  which  happens  usually  about  the  seventh  day. 

As  the  disease  subsides,  there  is  one  peculiar  symptom-^a  copi- 
ous and  reddish  sediment  in  the  urme,  and  frequently  some  diar- 
rbe&i  The  process  of  desquamation  which  usually  begins  on  the 
eighth  day,  is  attended  with  much  itching,  and  is  followed  by  an 
equal  sensibility  of  the  whole  surface. 

Authors  inform  us  that  there  is  a  considerable  abatement  of  the 
febrile  symptoms  upon  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  To  those 
who  reeard  fever  as  a  disease,  this  may  be  information,  but  to 
those  wno  regard  the  eruption  as  the  aim  and  necessary  sequence 
of  fever,  it  would  be  anticipated.  Sometimes  the  fever  is  remark- 
ably light,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  highly  physiological  condition 
of  the  system,  but  in  other  instances,  and  under  a  contrary  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  it  runs  high,  thus  indicating  a  pretty  strongly- 
founded  condition  of  the  disease. 

YAaiETT  n. — Scarlatina  Anginasa. 

This  variety  is  more  severe  in  its  whole  character,  more  partic- 
ularly in  its  anginose  affection,  than  the  preceding.  It  is  usuallv 
attended  with  ccmsiderable  prsecordial  oppression,  nausea,  head- 
ache,  muscular  prostration,  and  occasbnal  vomiting  during  the 
iBtroductory  stage.  The  febrile  action  is  developed  with  much 
rapidity,  the  pube  becoming  very  quick  and  frequent,  but  has  less 
tension,  vigor,  and  fullness,  than  the  preceding  variety.  Degluti- 
tion becomes  painful,  a  feeling  of  esophasal  stricture  is  experienced 
in  respiration  ;  the  fauces,  palate,  tonsils,  and  uvula  become  red 
and  riightty  tumid ;  and  a  sense  of  stiffness,  with  a  dull  pain,  seizes 
the  cervical  muscles  and  those  under  the  ears  and  about  the  angles 
of  the  jaws  ;  the  skin  is  sakl  to  be  more  intensely  hot  than  in  any 
other  febrile  affection,  and  is  attended  by  a  corresponding  degree 
of  thirst  The  whole  course  of  the  disease  is  marked  by  unusual 
languor,  restlessness,  and  prostration ;  the  tongue  is  dry,  its  edges 
are  florid  and  projecting,  and  highly-inflamed  papillas  cover  its 
surfisice. 

In  this  varietv  tbe  vital  force  is  less  effective  than  in  the  former, 
and  consequently  the  eruption  does  not  usually  appear  before  the 
third  day  of  the  fever  ;  and  when  it  does  appear,  it  is  neither  so 
regular  or  so  generally  diffused,  showing  itsell  on  different  parts  of 
the  body,  particularly  about  the  elbows.  The  rash  sometimes  dis- 
appears, and  probaUy  the  day  after  its  appearance,  and  by  the 
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next  day  retains,  but  this  mutation  is  governed  by  no  regularity — 
it  shows  only  that  the  system  is  struggling  to  effect  a  permanent 
reaction. 

If  the  disease  manifests  a  declension  by  the  fourth  or  fifth  day, 
the  inflammation  of  the  fauces  usually  passes  off  by  resolution;  but 
when  the  symptoms  are  violent  and  are  protracted  beyond  the  time 
above  specified)  ulcers  are  formed  about  the  tonsils  and  palate, 
which  rapidly  pass  into  ash-colored,  superficial  sloughs ;  at  ^ 
same  time  mucus  may  be  secreted  in  the  fauces  and  concrete  into 
flakes,  which,  without  care,  may  be  mistaken  for  sloughs. 

As  the  fever  subsides,  which  happens  about  the  ei^th  day,  the 
sloughs  separate,  leaving  ulcerated  sur&ces  that  readfly  cicatrize, 
unless  the  separation  is  procrastinated  beyond  the  eighth  day,  in 
which  event  it  is  common  for  them  to  enlarge,  become  of  a  brown 
color,  and  throw  out  an  acrid  and  sanious  fluid,  attended  by  a  hard, 
painful,  and  swollen  condition  ct  the  cervical  glands,  diarrtiea,  and 
possibly  tenesmus. 

VAMBxr  III. — Scaiiafyia  Maligna. 

Between  the  most  inflammatory  and  unmanageable  form  of  scar- 
latina anginosa,  and  that  of  which  we  are  about  to  treat,  the  differ- 
ences may  be  considered  to  exist  in  decree  rather  than  in  kind. 
In  malignant  scarlatina,  the  febrile  manifestation  very  early  in  its 
history  assumes  a  typhoid  character ;  in  scarlatina  anginosa,  there 
is  a  pretty  general  equality  between  the  constitutional  symptoms 
and  the  local  mischief ;  but  in  this,  the  speedy  death  that  super- 
venes can  not  be  explained  bv  the  extent  of  tlie  local  lesions. 

Its  introduction  may  resemble  scarlatina  anginosa,  but  the  mask 
is  soon  removed  by  the  dangerous  character  of  the  symptoms  that 
supervene.  No  certain  periods  are  observed  for  the  appearance 
of  the  eruptbn,  but  usually  appeara  between  the  second  and  fourth 
day.  No  definite  period  can  oe  assigned  for  its  duration ;  when  it 
appears  it  may  continue  a  few  hours,  and  then  appear  after  two  or 
three  days,  but  upon  different  parts  of  the  body.  By  the  second 
day,  the  pidse  passes  from  activitv  to  smallness  and  feebleness ;  the 
skin  does  not  oecome  particulany  hot-*Hlelirium  appears  early  in 
the  disease,  and  with  occasional  intermissions  and  exacerbationa 
continues  throughout  the  disease. 

In  the  most  aggravated  cases,  a  livid  flush  covers  the  cheeks, 
and  the  eyes  appear  dull  and  inflamed — the  breath  is  fetid,  and  the 
tongue  is  dry  and  covered  with  a  dark-brown  fur — gray-colored 
sloughs  appear  on  the  soft  palate,  in  the  fauces,  and  tonsils,  which 
soon  become  of  a  dark  color ;  but  before  the  arrival  of  these  symp- 
toms, death  frequently  relieves  the  patient  by  the  infliction  of  some 
cerebral  bjury. 

It  but  rarely  happens,  that  when  the  fever  is  not  protracted  be* 
yond  the  fourth  day,  that  the  ulcera  become  fetid,  black,  and  ill* 
conditioned  sloughs. 


If  the  disease  has  shown  itself  to  be  partioolariy  malignant,  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  week,  collapse,  manifested  bv  a  great  pros* 
tratbn  of  the  vital  force,  as  a  frequent  and  feeble  pulse,  a  low  con* 
dition  of  the  cutaneous  caloric,  exhausting  hemorrhages,  or  diar- 
rheas«  dark-brown  or  black  tongue,  and  appearance  of  petechiie, 
may  be  expected.  In  some  instances,  the  vital  force  proves  en* 
tireiy  insumcient  to  force  the  eruption  upon  the  surface  during  the 
exbtence  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Armstrong  has  divided  scarlatina  maligna  into  three  sub- 
varieties,  the  inflammatory^  ctrngntivcj  and  mixed.  The  first  is 
indicated  In'  a  full,  hard,  and  vigorous  pulse,  early  delirium,  and 
very  hot  skin.  In  this  stage  it  differs  nothing  from  scarlatina 
anginosa,  but  runs  speedily  into  collapse,  the  eruption  appears 
early  and  vividly  red,  but  in  a  short  time  it  acquires  a  dark  purple 
hue — the  vital  force  is  soon  expended,  and  petechias,  colliquative 
diarrhea,  and  passive  hemorrhage  ensue.  This  form  of  the  disease 
is  better  known  by  the  name  ox^jnUrid  sore-ehroaiy 

A  complete  overwhelming  or  overpowering  of  the  vital  force,  by 
o<H)gestion,  indicates  the  second  or  eongegtivevmeij.  The  patient 
feels  oppressed,  disposed  to  syncope,  complains  of  giddiness,  weight 
in  the  head,  nausea,  oppression  in  the  prsecordia,  and  deep*seated 
pain,  if  of  any  at  all,  and  a  pale  skin.  Diarrhea,  petechise,  gangre- 
nous spots,  and  exhausxing  hemorrhage  from  the  nose,  mouth,  or 
bowels,  precede  dissolution,  which  is  but  rarely  procrastinated 
beyond  two  or  three  days. 

The  third  variety  can  readily  be  inferred  from  the  two  preced- 
ing, and  therefore  no  description  of  it  is  necessary. 

SxauLiB. — Anasarca  is,  probably,  the  most  frequent  sequelae  of 
this  disease— nt  generally  appears  in  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  disease,  and  continues  two  or  three  weeks,  but 
sometimes,  it  is  said,  invades  the  chest  and  even  the  brain,  and  thus 
proves  fatal. 

Occasionally  it  causes  ^utta  serena,  rheumatism,  eruptions  of  the 
derma,  neunueia,  hysteria,  asthma,  chorea,  inflammation  of  the 
testicles,  tonsfllara  abscesses,  tumefaction  of  the  parotids,  deaf* 
ness,  ophthalmia,  otitis,  excoriations  about  the  nates,  suppuration 
of  the  cervical  glands,  cough,  hectic  fever,  inflammation  oi  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  bowels,  etc. 

Causes. — All,  and  perhaps  more  than  we  know  of  this  disease^ 
is  embraced  in  our  leading  remarks. 

Diagnosis. — ^When  treating  of  rubeola,  we  gave  the  diagnostic 
differences  between  it  and  scarlatina,  and  the  only  other  eruption 
with  which  it  can  be  confounded  is  miliary  fever,  and  this  can  only 
happen  with  superficial  observers.  The  miliary  eruption  is  gene^ 
ally  attended  with  considerable  perspiratbn,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  scariatina.  The  eruption  of  mtlianr  fever  seems  to  be  seated 
on  a  skin  which  preserves  its  natural  color. 

Progncsis.— This  disease  is  divisible,  as  we  have  shown,  into 
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three  pretty  stronglv-marked  varieties,  and  each  of  these  is  at> 
tended  with  several  modificatioiis,  coosequeatly,  the  promoais 
must  be  attended  with  as  many  qualifications.  This  is  not  all,  the 
general  character  of  the  prevailing  epidemic  must  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

We  may  say,  however,  with  reference  to  scarlatina  simplex,  that, 
under  judicious  treatment,  its  prognosis  may  be  considered  as  gen- 
erally favorable.  As  regards  scarlatina  anginosa,  where  the  con- 
tending forces  are  pretty  nearly  balanced,  a  judicious  treatment 
may  be  expected  to  produce  a  uivorabie  prep(Miderance,  and  con- 
sequently the  fatality  which  has  generally  attended  it,  is  not  justi^ 
fied  by  its  pathological  conditions.  In  the  third  variety,  there  is  no 
equality  in  the  forces — those  of  an  inimical  character  greatly  prepon- 
derate— it  is  pregnant  with  the  most  obvious  indications  of  an  inhe- 
rent deficiency  of  the  vital  force,  and  hence  no  treatment  should 
be  expected  to  achieve  more  than  a  mitigation  of  its' violence,  and  a 
brief  procrastination  of  the  necessarily  fatal  termination  that  at- 
tends a  laige  majority  of  its  assaults. 

Inoications. — The  indications  in  scarlatina  are  the  same  as  in 
measles,  particularly  in  its  milder  forms ;  but  its  more  malignant 
peculiarities  demand  more  energetic  treatment — to  effect  and  main- 
tain a  centrifugal  action  must  be  the  leading  principle. 

TaEATMJBNT. — There  is  no  fitness  or  proper  relation  between  the 
symptoms  of  this  disease  and  the  mortality  that  attends  the  general 
practice.  If  in  this  opinion  we  are  correct)  then  the  practice  must 
consist  too  much  in  a  war  upon  the  vital  force — upon  the  fever  and 
inflammation  instead  of  the  disease.  The  accuracy  of  our  opinion 
is  sustained,  if  we  mistake  not,  by  the  success  of  the  homcBopathic 
treatment,  which,  in  our  judgment,  is  about  equivalent  to  none  at 
all.     None  at  all,  then,  is  better  than  that  which  generally  prevails. 

Prof.  Wood  says  that,  ^^  in  the  vast  majority  of  case,  scarlet  fever 
would  end  favorably  without  treatment ;  hence  the  reputation 
acquired  by  homoeopathy  in  this  disease." 

Under  this  view  of  the  subject,  what  should  we  think  of  the 
practice  of  those  physicians  who  lose  a  ^vast  majority"  of  their 
scarlet  fever  patients  ?  We  know  a  few  who  are  thus  unfortunate, 
and  yet  they  have  the  presumption  to  call  a  more  fortunate  class 
**  quacks."  We  are  very  much  mistaken  if  Prof.  Wood,  himself, 
would  not  have  greater  success  if  he  would  practice  the  bread- pill 
system,  which  is  less  than  homceopatby,  than  the  one  he  reoom- 
mends.  If  our  unfortunate  physicians  make  him  their  guide,  we 
are  not  surprised  at  the  fatality  of  their  practice.  He  teaches  that, 
in  all  cases,  except  those  of  ^< great  mildness,  it  will  be  proper,  in 
children,  to  follow  the  emetic  with  a  pur^tive  dose  of  Calomel, 
which,  if  it  do  not  operate  thoromffUjf  m  six  or  seven  hours,  should 
in  its  turn  be  followed  by  Castor  Oil,  Magnesia,  or  one  of  the  saline 
laxatives.  Afterward,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  open,  if  neces- 
sary, by  cathartk^Sy  which  should  be  accommadated  to  the  circum- 
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stances  of  the  case  ;  those  of  a  depletory  character,  such  as  Sulphate 
of  Magnesia,  being  given  if  there  is  much  excitement  with  consid- 
erable ener^  of  the  system.^*  In  another  place  he  states  that, 
^  the  practitioner  shoulcf  always  be  on  his  guard  for  symptorps  of 
debility.'*  Are  we  to  infer  that  he  prescribes  Calomel  pui^es  as  a 
means  of  guarding  against  debility? 

For  the  practice  of  Eberle,  Watson,  and  Armstrong,  our  opinion 
18  about  that  which  we  have  above  expressed  concerning  that  of 
Prof.  Wood.  As  these  four  writers  measurably  lead  the  profession, 
we  have  no  occasion  of  surprise  at  the  fatality  that  attends  this 
form  of  disease. 

Among  the  local  remedies,  is  that  of  inunction,  upon  which  we 
desire  to  offer  some  comment.  It  consists  in  greasmg  the  whole 
surface,  with  the  exception  of  the  face  and  scalp,  with  a  piece  of 
fat  bacon  every  morning  and  evening.  Of  this  practice,  Dr.  Schnee- 
man,  of  Hanover^  speaks  in  flattering  terms.  We  have  never  tiied 
it,  and  from  the  ill-success  of  those  whom  we  know  to  use  it,  we 
think  it  much  inferior  to  homcBopathy.  As  a  means  of  counter- 
irritation  in  visceral  inflammation  we  think  favorably  of  it,  but 
when  ap}rfied  to  an  inflamed  surface,  we  are  disposed,  a  priori^  to 
think  as  badly  of  it,  as  of  blisters  to  the  scalp  in  encephalitis. 

We  have  stated  that  the  leading  and  principal  indication  is  the 
maintenance  of  a  steady  and  constant  determination  to  the  surface  ; 
and,  if  this  princi|^e  be  correct,  pui^tion  of  any  kind  must  be,  in 
the  highest  de^ee,  incompatible.  Nothing,  except  the  most  clearly- 
manifested  alvme  irritation,  and  under  depression  of  the  vital  ener- 
gies, stimulating  ones  may  be  used  to  evacuate  the  large  intestines, 
and  to  promote  revulsion  or  a  centrifugal  action. 

The  treatment  we  have  laid  down  for  measles,  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired for  scarlatina  simplex. 

In  the  angtnose  form,  prompt  efibrts  should  be  made  to  reduce 
the  fever,  by  equalizing  the  circulation  and  the  promotion  of  secre- 
tion, which  may  be  effected  by  the  administration  of  a  mild  vege- 
table emetic,  that  should  be  repeated  daily  for  two  or  three  days 
in  succession  ;  the  Acetous  Emetic  Tincture  will  be  found  useful 
for  this  purpose. 

After  the  action  of  the  emetic,  the  body  should  be  bathed  with  a 
weak,  warm  lye- water,  followed  by  the  spirit  vapor-bath,  in  adults, 
and  the  free  use  of  the  infusion  of  some  of  the  simple  vegetable 
diaphoretics,  as  Catnipi  Balm,  Sage,  etc. 

In  using  the  lye-bath,  its  temperature  must  be  regulated  by  that 
of  the  brav ;  if  this  be  not  above  the  natural  temperature,  the 
bath  must  oe  merely  bloodwarm.  The  more  severe  or  malignant 
the  disease*  the  oftener  must  the  bathing  be  repeated,  even  to 
every  hour. 

Our  next  duty  will  be  to  induce  the  deep-seated  inflammation  of 
the  neck  to  the  surface,  for  which  purpNOse  the  throat  and  neck 
should  be  bathed  with  the  Camphorated  Soap  Liniment,  or  the 
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Compound  Stillingia  Linimeat ;  this  should  be  repeated  three  or 
four  times  daily,  applying  after  each  bathing  a  warm  fomentation  of 
Hops  and  Wormwood,  or  a  Slippery  Elm  poultice. 

The  iever  being  so  far  reduced  as  to  admit  of  secreticm,  our  at- 
tention should,  in  a  special  manner,  be  directed  to  the  kidneys — 
depuration  through  them  is,  perhaps,  indispensaUe  to  the  cure  of 
this  form  of  disease.  An  infusion  of  equal  parts  of  the  root  of  At- 
tiisea  Officinalis  and  Apium  Petroselinum  may  be  drank  freely,  and 
will  prove  as  effectual  in  fulfilling  this  indication  as  any  other  diu- 
retic we  can  employ. 

Scarlatina  mahgna  is  but  scarlatina  in  a  constitution  highly  feeble 
and  vitiated.  The  anginose  form,  we  have  no. doubt,  is  very  fre- 
quently forced  in  the  malignant  by  allopathic  puigation.  By  such 
a  practice  the  vital  force  is  so  reduced  that  it  can  not  contend  suc- 
cessfully with  the  disease,  and  death  takes  place  through  mortifica- 
tion-^not  inflammation. 
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CHOLERA  AND  CHOLERINE  DISEASEa 


BT  W.  K.  SVERSON,  M.  D. 


Messrs.  Editors  : — I  herewith  transmit  to  you  a  few  facts  and 
hints,  which  I  have  hastily  collated  from  remembrances  and  obser- 
vations in  cholera  and  cholerine  diseases,  and  in  doing  so  I  would 
direct  special  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  use  of  Ammonia 
in  the  treatment  of  this  dreadful  malady. 

Various  theories  have  been  presented,  from  time  to  time,  in  or- 
der to  e}g;)1ain  the  various  phenomena  of  this  disease.  Some,  with 
considerable  show  of  plausibility,  have  maintained  that  it  depended 
upon  a  paralysis  of  the  par  vagum  nerves,  produced  by  various 
and  unknown  causes ;  and  others,  with  as  much  confidence  in 
the  correctness  of  their  theories,  refer  it  all  to  the  presence  of 
some  peculiar  acid  in  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  and  others  have 
presented  theories  concerning  the  electric  fluids,  etc.  It  is  not 
my  province  or  object  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  those  theories,  but  simply  to  notice  their  exist- 
ence, and  pass*on  to  the  consideration  of  some  facts,  brought  for- 
ward to  sustam  the  "  Geological  Theory,"  by  its  advocates,  and 
show  their  bearing  in  relation  to  the  views  I  herewith  present  It 
is  argued  by  the  Tatter  gentlemen,  that  calcareous  waters  are  pre- 
disposing causes  of  cholera,  at  least,  if  not  the  primary  cause  under 
some  circumstances ;  and,  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  theory, 
cite  the  facts,  that  where  such  water  is  used  cholera  prevails,  and 
recommend  the  use  of  cistern  water  as  a  substitute,  because  that 
where  it  is  used  exclusively  cholera  may  not  be  found  to  exist. 
Those  iacts  are  valuable,  and  for  their  elicitation  we  owe  much  to 
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our  ffeological  brethren ;  but  yet  these  facts  do  not  prove  the 
soundness  of  their  theory.  But  as  I  think  I  can  demonstrate  that 
the  cistern  or  soft  water  acts  as  prophylactic  or  preventive,  and 
that  the  calcareous  waters  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  in  the  prem- 
ises, else  cholerine  diseases  should  invariably  prevail  wherever 
such  waters  are  used ;  and  having  lived  a  con^eraUe  proportion 
of  my  time  in  districts  where  calcareous  waters  are  used  exclu- 
sively, I  am  prepared  to  say  that  such  is  not  the  fact.  Upon  the 
main  facts,  then,  we  are  agreed,  but  differ  as  to  the  probable 
cause. 

The  absorbent  force,  or  capillary  attraction  of  the  various 
tissues  of  the  animal  organism,  are  in  direct  proportion  to,  or  are 
controlled  by  the  power  of  affinity  they  possess  for  different  liquids 
presented  to  their  surface  for  absorption,  according  to  the  chemical 
constituents  of  said  liquids,  and  the  motion  or  normal  determination 
liquids  taken  into  the  body  being  from  within  toward  the  surface, 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  lacteal  absorbents  or  capillaries ; 
as  a  matter  of  course,  then,  transpiration  will  be  facilitated  by  the 
use  of  such  liquids  as  have  the  greatest  power  of  permeability,  or 
rather  for  which  the  capillaries  have  the  greatest  affinity  or  power 
of  attraction.  Those  principles  have  been  established,  beyond  the 
cavil  of  a  doubt,  by  the  experiments  of  Liebig,  and  others,  on  the 
^  motion  of  juices  in  the  animal  body,''  and  may  be  corroborated 
by  any  person  having  a  desire  to  test  the  same  by  experiment.  In 
those  experiments  it  will  be  seen,  as  it  has  been  found,  that  ammo- 
niated  water  possesses  the  greatest  degree  of  permeability,  or  that 
the  absorbents  have  the  greatest  affinity  for  water  containing 
ammonia.  Rain  or  cistern  water  owes  its  peculiar  softness  to  the 
presence  of  ammonia,  and  as  ammonia  facilitates  the  absorption  of 
the  liquid  containing  it,  by  reason  of  the  superior  capillary  attraction, 
therefore,  a  normal  action  is  continually  induced  and  sustained  by  its 
use,  which  resbts  the  power  of  cholera  infection  to  reverse  the  nat- 
ural action  of  the  absorbents.  This,  probably,  solves  the  problem, 
why  alkalies  prove  so  beneficial  in  the  hands  of  those  who  refer  the 
cause  to  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  acid  in  the  prima  via.  Let 
those  who  have  familiarized  tnemselves  with  the  subject,  examine 
the  analagous  effects  of  ammonia  in  cases  of  abnormal  action,  both 
animal  and  ve^table,  in  all  cases  of  collapse,  prostration  and  sink- 
ing, low  typhoid  states,  etc.,  etc.,  and  in  diseases  of  the  lungs,  its 
importance  is  too  much  overlooked.  But  this  is  a  digression,  and 
I  will  now  proceed  to  state  some  facts,  in  a  general  way,  in  refer- 
ence to  its  use  in  my  practice  as  a  means  of  cure  |  and  in  order  not 
to  encroach  upon  your  patience  I  will  be  brief  as  possible  in  con- 
clusion. 

I  commenced  the  use  of  ammonia,  in  cholera  and  cholerine  dis- 
eases, in  1849,  in  Philadelphia,  variously  combined — ^sometimes 
with  vegetable  carbon,  at  ethers  with  stimulants  and  astringents, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say,  always  with  success,  and  that  the  most 
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prompt  and  ^cient  I  can  not  say  how  many  cases  I  may  have 
treated  since  that  time,  east  and  west,  but  have  treated  quite  a  larae 
number  of  cholera  and  cholerine  cases,  and  the  most  of  cases  yield 
to  comparatively  few  doses  of  such  mixtures  or  compounds  con- 
taining Ammonia.  I  have  communicated  the  facts  to  others,  who 
have  made  free  use  of  similar  compounds,  and  express  themselves 
more  than  satisfied  of  its  superior  efficacy  as  a  remedy.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  formula  that  I  prefer,  and  have  used,  principally, for  the 
last  two  years : 

|k.    Carb.  Ammonia, 
Gum  Camphor, 
Myricin  or  Gerankiy 
Capsicum  ft&  pylv.  8j*    Mix* 

I  usually  prescribe  from  three  to  ten  grains,  according  to  and  as 
frequent  as  occasion  may  seem  to  require.  Latterly  I  have  used 
it  with  advantage  in  dysenteria,  in  first  stages,  to  arrest  the  frequent 
disposition  to  stool,  thus  preventing  the  consequent  piostration,  and 
gaining  time  for  the  administration  of  hepatic  alteratives,  and  ca- 
thartics ;  and  for  their  action,  it  is  best  given  in  a  little  6oId  water. 
It  is  valuable  in  cholera  infantum,  given  by  injection,  Bj  to  8  vj,  warm 
water  ;  it  speedily  arrests  the  disease. 

Query,  xias  there  been  found,  in  the  ranks  of  Hunkerism,anian 
competent  to  give  a  scientific  reason  whv  Mercury  is  used  as  a  re- 
medial agent  T  and  if  not,  would  it  not  be  well  at  the  next  session 
of  the  legislature,  to  request  an  appropriation  as  a  reward  to  the 
lucky  discoverer  of  the  modus  operandi.  It  might  be  introduced 
as  an  amendment  to  the  bill  pendins  for  the  suppression  of  quackenr. 
Of  the  necessity  for  the  passage  of  such  a  bill,  no  one  need  doubt 
who  will  take  the  pains  to  investigate  the  subject  throughout  this  re- 

fion.  Those  who  set  themselves  up  for  doctors  par  excellence 
ere,  have  certainly  taken  their  cue  from  Bombastus  Paracelsus ; 
and  never  was  haughty  Empiricus  more  confident  of  success,  with 
less  means  of  ability,  than  they.  One  unlucky  M.  D.  here  happened 
to  destroy  the  entire  inferior  maxillary  of  one  side  of  the  face  of  a 
very  interesting  and  beautiful  little  girl,  the  daughter  of  Charles 
Hughes,  besides  causing  her  to  lose  nearly  all  her  teeth,  and  produ- 
cing frightful  ulceration  of  the  face  and  neck,  by  a  dose  of  Calomel ; 
whereupon  his  brethren  of  the  regular  fraternity  pounced  upon  him, 
and  declared  him  to  be  a  quack  of  the  first  water,  truly.  May  the 
good  Lord  deliver  us  from  the  hands  of  such  would-be-censors  of  the 
craft. 

Springboro^  0.,  Juljf  I9 1853. 
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In  making  tha  Ninth  Annual  Announcement  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  we  hara 
the  pleasure  of  stating,  that  the  Matriculation  List  of  the  past  year  amounts  to  308— a  num- 
ber which  renders  the  Institute  one  of  the  five  leading  medical  schools  of  the  Union,  and 
the  leading  Medical  College  of  the  Western  half  of  the  United  States. 

The  cause  of  this  pro^writy  can  not  be  found  in  any  extrinsic  aid,  for  the  Institute  haa 
never  received  any  pecuniary  assistance,  nor  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  imposing  architecture 
and  external  display ;  and  so  far  from  being  sustained  by  the  sympathy  of  the  medical  pro- 
ieaaion,  it  has  encountered  a  firm  and  extensive  opposition,  which  has  prevented  many 
hundreds  of  students  ftom  attending  its  lectures,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  attracted. 
The  true  causes  of  its  success  are  four : 

1.  The  character  and  reputation  of  its  Faculty. 

2.  The  aeal  and  energy  with  which  they  have  devoted  themselves  to  their  duties. 

3.  The  immense  practical  value  and  interest  of  the  instruction  which  they  have  imparted. 

4.  The  liberal  policy  which  they  have  pursued. 

1.  As  to  the  character  and  reputation  of  the  Faculty,  it  ia  unnecessary  to  speak.  Th9 
fact  that  they  have  attracted  students  from  the  most  remote  Northern,  Southern,  Western, 
and  Eastern  sections  of  the  Union,  and  {ram  the  halls  of  the  most  distinguished  medical 
schools,  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  their  public  reputation. 

2.  The  fidelity  and  efficiency  with  which  the  duties  of  the  Institute  have  been  performed, 
are  not  limited  to  the  fact  that  the  faculty  impart  a  greater  amount  of  instruction  by  giving 
a  greater  number  of  lectures  than  is  customary  in  medical  schools,  but  is  also  shown  in  tho 
fact,  that  by  diligent  cultivation  of  their  several  branches,  they  have  been  enabled  to  pre- 
sent a  large  amount  of  interesting  and  original  information  not  obtainable  in  other  schools, 
or  from  published  works.  Ilence,  the  difierent  classes,  satisfied  that  they  had  not  only  been 
efficiently  and  thoroughly  instructed,  but  had  acquired  rare  and  interesting  knowledge,  of 
the  highest  practical  importance,  have  co-operated  in  sustaining  the  reputation  of  the  In- 
stitute against  the  systematic  opposition  of  Old  School  medical  sodetiea. 

3.  As  to  the  value  and  interest  of  the  instruction  imparted  in  the  Institute,  it  would  re- 
quire a  volume  to  detail  the  character  of  the  interesting  and  practical  knowledge  which  is 
imparted.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Inctitute  still  pretents  the  same  attractions  which  have 
heretofore  filled  its  halla,  with  the  additions  and  improvements  which  are  developed  by  the 
lapae  of  time  and  the  progress  of  science,  and  with  the  increased  facilities  for  impressive 
instmciion  furnished  by  a  oourse  of  Clinical  Practice. 

In  Medical  Practice,  Surgery,  and  Obstetrics,  the  same  successful  system  of  sanative  and 
bloodless  treatment  is  efficiently  taught,  while  thorough  courses  of  Chemistry,  Anatomy, 
and  Surgery,  with  anatomical  demonstrations,  and  surgical  operations,  present  the  advan- 
tages of  the  most  distinguished  schools. 

The  course  of  Practical  Anatomical  Instruction,  which  has  heretofore  been  embarrassed 
in  couseqaenoe  of  the  large  size  of  the  class,  and  the  lack  of  the  necessary  space,  will  be 
made  hereafter  much  more  satisfactory  and  agreeable.  The  plan  of  the  entire  building 
will  be  remodelled  and  enlarged  before  the  commenfxment  of  the  next  session,  so  as  to 
furnish  accommodations  for  about  150  additional  students,  and  give  ample  space  for  the 
prnsecutton  oi  Practical  Anatomy  in  the  dissecting  rooms. 

In  the  department  of  Phtsioix»t  and  the  LfSTiTtn'SS  of  Medicbvx,  a  clear  exposition 
of  tbe  varioua  oigans  is  given  in  accordance  with  the  present  condition  of  physiological 
acicn  .e,  nctifying  several  errors  and  defects,  and  supplying  omiMions,  which  are  iound 
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«Tm  in  the  tUest  physiological  tezt-bookii  of  the  preeent  time.  Fhyriology  is  nnde  t» 
elnddate  practice  by  displaying  the  philoeophy  of  inflammation,  fever,  conwimption, 
in  a  manner  not  attempted  at  pioaent  by  physiological  writers,  demooatraiing  in  *a 
tiiic  manner  the  necearity  and  propriety  of  the  Eclectic  reforni  in  Therapentios.  In  additum 
to  tUa,  the  phybioloot  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  of  which  so  Utile  is  icnown  to  ifaa 
medical  profeation,  is  developed  in  an  interesting  manner,  ao  as  to  give  the  pupil  a  philo- 
losophical  understanding  of  the  mysterious  operations  of  the  human  constitutioo,  its  Tsn- 
sties,  teirpersments,  and  pathological  conditions,  by  the  exhibition  of  vital  lawa,  facts  and 
principles  heretoibre  uziknown,  although  of  a  simple  and  demonstrable  character.  No  coona 
of  lectures  upon  any  established  science  could  present  a  greater  amount  of  new  and  im- 
portant original  matter.  Nor  is  this  knowledge  of  a  speculative  character;  it  conaistn  d 
facts  and  Isws  which  ars  susceptible  of  a  clear  and  rigorous  demonstration.  The  philooo- 
yhy  of  medicsl  science  is  presented  in  a  nrtmner  which  insures  the  most  enlsiged  snd  lib- 
•ral  conceptions  d  medical  doctrines  and  of  practical  improvement. 

The  Profbss'^r  op  Anatomy  spares  no  pains  in  giving  full,  minute,  snd  imprassiTe  in- 
stmction,  watching  and  aasistiog  the  progress  of  each  student,  and  presenting  bis  sobfect  in 
•och  a  manner  as  greatly  to  assist  the  learner  in  surmounting  its  difficulties.  The  fidelity 
and  ability  with  which  these  duties  have  been  discharged,  has  given  much  satisfaction ;  mod 
the  additional  facilities  of  the  Anatomical  department  during  the  approaching  session,  from 
the  emple  space  appropriated  to  dissecting  classes,  will  render  the  instruction  still  mors 
efficient.  The  Institute  has  always  given  especial  attention  to  Anatomy,  and  its  present 
regulations  sre  such  ss  will  insure  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Anatomy  in  its  graduaten. 

Thb  PnoFEssom  of  Sdroebt  will  take  special  pains  to  make  his  coarse  of  lecturss  upon 
Operative  Surgery,  both  interesting  and  iQstruetive,  giving  the  student  a  clear  idea  of  the 
most  spproved  method  of  performing  all  the  major  operations,  as  well  ss  initiating  him,  by 
Indd  demonstrations,  into  all  of  the  manipulations  attending  the  minor  surgical  prooesaes. 
The  treatment  of  surgical  diseases  now  opens  a  new  field  of  interest  to  the  suigeon.  Fbr- 
merly  the  knife  was  relied  upon,  chiefly,  for  the  removal  of  parts  aflected,  morbid  growths, 
and  parasites,  (including  cancers,  etc.;)  but  since  the  Eclectic  system  of  practice  baa  de- 
veloped its  capacity  to  cure,  the  knife  is  discarded,  excepting  where  it  is  impoecible  to  smc- 
oeed  without  its  use ;  then  it  is  resorted  to.  It  is  a  clearly  demonstrated  feet,  that  excisaon 
of  morbid  growths  merely  detaches  itud  meet  conspicuous  portions  of  the  diseased  tiasiie* 
and  that  a  suppurative  process  must  be  sustained  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  to  ooodoct 
off  the  indurated,  or  inflamed^  or  remaining  portion  of  the  diseased  part,  that  may  not  be 
sufficiently  developed  to  excite  observation.  The  Professor  of  Suigery  will  also  spare  no 
pains  to  make  the  class  fully  ecquainted,  in  detail,  with  the  most  successful  methods  of 
treating  Surgical  Diseases,  a  knowledge  of  which  will  prepare  die  student  to  oops  with  and 
supersede  surgeons  and  physicians  who  have  not  had  the  same  advantages.  Every  appro- 
priate circumstance  that  presents  itself,  will  be  taken  advantage  of  to  illustrate  to  the 
dass  the  superiority  of  £)clectic  Surgery,  while  the  spplicaiion  of  new  remedies  snd  im* 
proved  means  of  care,  will  make  this  department  of  the  science  peculiarly  interesting. 
Coming  daily  in  contact  with  numerous  surgical  cases,  both  in  tlie  Clinical  Inaiitute  and  in 
city  practice,  will  afford  the  means  of  regular  reports  and  useful  instruction  to  the  dass. 

The  Professor  of  Chkmistry,  being  himself  deeply  interested  in  that  department  of 
science,  developes  bis  subject  in  a  lucid  and  attractive  manner,  imparting  to  others  his  own 
scientific  interest,  and  illustrating  the  science  by  suitable  referenoea  to  the  phenomen% 
inanimate  nature  and  the  processes  of  life  in  the  animal  body.  Professor  I^t  is  not  only 
a  well  educated,  liberal  minded,  and  philosophical  devotee  to  the  cultivation  of  sdenoe,  bat 
an  inde[.)endcnt  thinker,  who  presents  every  subject  in  his  own  manner,  and  wlioee  ambi- 
tion leads  him  to  make  tlioroucru  tciaeuich,  nud  present  the  most  accurate  and  highest r^ailts 
of  established  s<ienco.  Ftelin,^  FCi^.-iMy  iliai  tlic  science  of"  ChemiMry  has  been  too  mueh 
neglected  in  medical  study,  nnd  that  its  irxi-bo(»ks  have  not  been  well  calculated  to  attnc 
and  satisfy  the  medical  student,  Prof.  II  has  ccnimcnced  the  preparation  of  a  lezi-bock 
upon  this  subject,  which  will  he  looked  for  with  much  interest  by  medical  students.  The 
subject  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  receives  full  attention  from  Prof*  Hoy%  thus  prepsiing 
the  student  for  the  critical  positions  and  responsibilities  connected  with  thftt  sutject. 
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In  the  dsptftaifllitof  likmu.  Mxbka,  TanuRunoi,  and  Midioal  Botaiit,  the  eatab* 
Uflliad  fiKts  and  prindplaa  of  that  departmeiit  of  wbnoe  are  Mly  and  ayatonatieally  |ira- 
■Miad,  aa  in  the  heat  medioal  ecfaoola,  with  the  addition  of  tiw  peeoUar  reaoufoea  and 
knowladfa  belonging  the  Ameiiean  Eclectie  SyateoL  Eapadal  attention  ia  given  to  the 
landing  anielea  of  the  Materia  Mediea  which  are  in  daily  uae,  and  to  thoae  oonoentrated 
piaparationa  wliich  oonatitnte  ao  important  a  teatnie  of  the  preaent  EScleetie praetioa.  Med* 
leal  Botany  ia  tas^ht  with  anitaUe  ilhietratiotta,  and  the  attention  of  the  annlent  panien- 
Inrly  dtrected  to  oar  indlgenona  planta. 

Fnor.  J.  Kuna,^  whoae  nuno  ie  oonneeted  with  the  early  hiatory  of  medieal  refibnn,  and 
wlm  ia  one  of  the  oldeat  EeUetic  praotitionerB  in  Ameilca*  will,  in  the  department  of  On- 
■xmici,  AMD  TBI  Dnauaa  of  Womkh  aiid  CmLMttn ,  give  a  thoiongh  and  praetieal  conna 
of  leetoraa,  rendering  the  atndent  folly  oonveiaant  with  thaae  anbiecta,  and  imparting  the 
aaeant  improreBMnta  and  moat  aooceaaftil  methoda  of  treating  the  diaeaaee  of  women  and 
children.  In  Obatetrica  proper,  the  diffi;ranoe  between  Eeteetieiam  and  other  ayateme,  eon- 
aiala  principally  in  the  collateral  treatment.  The  introdnction  of  new  coooentrated  rema* 
dte  in  Edeetie  practice  by  Pkof  K.,  haa  given  an  impetna  to  fiirther  iaveatigatioDa,  and 
led  to  many  new  diaoovariea  of  a  valuable  and  elBdent  diaraoter,  which  have  greatly  ad- 
vaneed  and  improved  the  atilitlty  and  efficacy  of  medieal  tiaatment.  In  Obetetric  prac- 
tiaa,  theee  new  agentaatand  unrivalled,  eiertlng  influencca  upon  the  uterine  ayaiem  of  a 
deoidedly  beneficial  character,  and  calculated  to  deprive  the  period  of  geatation  of  ita  uauai 
dangera  and  tmrora.  A  complete  expoaitiott  of  all  theee  improvementa  will  be  given  to 
the  atudent,  and  no  afibrt  be  qiared  to  render  him  able  to  eope  aoceeaiftiUy  with  all  the 
diffiealtiea  pertaining  to  thia  branch  of  the  adenee.  thet.  K.  ia  progreaah^^  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  hia  worh  on  Obatetrice.] 

Tkia  PnomaoE  or  MoiOAb  PaAorioa  amd  pAnoLaoT,  upon  the  fidelity  and  corrael- 
fMSi  of  whoae  instrootioa  ao  much  depende,  hringa  to  hia  department  the  proper  preparation 
for  a  valuable  practical  teacher.  Being  the  moot  prominent  Edaotic  practitioner  in  Gin- 
dnnati,  and  widely  known  through  the  Union  aa  the  moat  diatingiriahed  Eclectic  Surgeon, 
hia  extcndve  medical  and  anrgical  practice  placea  him  in  the  padtion  which  ahould  be 
oecnpied  by  every  pvofeeeor  of  that  departmedi  in  daily  contact  with  the  prevalent  forma 
cf  dieeaae,  and  peraonally  fomiliar  with  the  vdue  of  reeant  improvementa,  inatead  of  do- 
pending  upon  heanay  evidence  or  reporte  for  the  reenlta  of  dinicd  experience.  In  hia  in- 
airueiiona  he  avoida  thoae  theoretical  didcuaciona  with  which  learned  profoaMn  often  encnm- 
her  thdr  eouree,  and  goea  direct  to  the  eul^ect  of  dieeaae  and  ita  remedy.  He  devdopea 
the  pati'ology  of  dl  mdadi  la  in  a  more  exact  and  thorough  manner  than  waa  attempted  in 
the  early  cotiraea  of  the  Inetitute,  and  deecribee  after  a  akateh  of  the  old  echool  treatment, 
that  which  he  haa  found  moat  auccaieU.  Hit  lecturee,  therefore  have  a  peculiariy  praetiGd 
and  diaical  character,  bdng  illuatrain  by  reference  to  caaea  in  Ua  own  experience.  In 
preainting  the  Edectic  treatment,  he  doee  not  give  it  aa  a  mere  eopyiat  of  his  predeceeeora, 
but  aims,  iiiie  a  tme  reformer,  at  continual  improvement.  Having  made  very  extendve 
nae  of  the  new  concentrated  remediee,  which  give  to  the  Edectic  practice  many  advanta-^ 
gee  which  it  haa  heretofore  needed,  he  givea  in  hie  inaimcdana  the  fell  benefit  of  theee  im- 
piovementt. 

Clinical  experience  ia  the  only  true  and  find  teet  of  medical  ayatema  and  medical  leach- 
em  Edeetieiam  haa  dwaya  proudly  relied  upon  ita  aocceea,  in  the  treatment  of  dieeaae. 
We  have  often  found  the  reporta  of  the  reeulta  of  Eelecik  practiee  to  exhibit  a  mortdi^  of 
but  one  per  cent  or  leea  upon  the  number  of  caaea  treated,  and  never  over  two  per  eent, 
while  the  mortality  in  malignant  ehdera  ia  but  ^^9  per  cent  The  reaalta  of  Prof.  New* 
toa%  private  pnctice  are  moat  eminently  aucceesfd,  and  honorable  alike  to  himeelf  and  to 
the  cauw  of  Eclectidsm,  of  which  his  present  podtion  mdera  him  the  practical  exponent. 
The  statistics  of  Dr.  Newton's  praetioe  during  the  peat  year  in  €70  families,  (which  will 
faMoafter  be  poblishedO  exhibit,  in  the  most  eloquent  manner,  the  immense  vdue  to  man- 
kind ot  the  li:electic  medicd  reform,  and  show  that  the  healing  art,  as  at  present  taught 
in  the  institute,  is  a  glorious  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  progrsaa  and  the  triumphs  of  the 
American  mind  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Ho  European  college,  nor  American  oftpring 
of  the  European  qrstem,  can  exhibit  such  readts  aa  thaia.    They  are  the  resnlts  of  bold. 
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manly  depMiuM  from  deteeled  enon,  in  which  phyneiam  have  heratofera  bean  edvealcd^ 
Ftofeawn  Newton  and  Buebaaan  are  graduataa  of  the  LooiavUie  Madieal  Inatiuita,  in 
which  tha  most  heroic  and  deairnctive  menmriai  aystem  e^er  known  was  thsn  boMJy 
ttULht.  They  aeoraed  to  be  trammelled  by  aaeh  a  aystam,  and  their  own  independent  ob- 
aerr ationa  made  them  rebrmers.  Pfof.King  ia  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  College  of  Fliya- 
iciana  and  Swigeona,  and  near  nineteen  yeara  ilaoe  eaponaed  the  doetrinea  of  reform.  FraC 
Bickley  ia  a  graduate  of  the  Univeraity  of  London,  and  declared  hiapreferenee  for  Eclectic 
reform  from  hia  own  convictions,  though  entirely  isolated  from  any  reformatory  infiuenoea. 
The  independent  and  progieaaiTc  apirit  which  led  theae  gentlemen  to  diaoard  the  anthonty 
of  their  collegea  and  the  infiuenoea  of  their  aaaociationa,  ia  the  beat  guarantee  of  their  coo- 
tinual  progreaa  in  the  advancement  of  medical  acienoe.  The  remainder  of  the  Facnlcy, 
Profeaaora  Sherwood,  Freeman,  and  Hoyt,  are  graduatea  by  choice  of  the  Eclectic  Medical 
InatitutOi  and  zealoualy  devoted  to  the  progressive  movement  of  leform,  in  which  the  entin 
Faeulty  move  with  that  unity  and  harmony  which  arise  from  their  common  perceptioQ  of 
demonstrated  trutha,  and  of  the  noble  reanlts  which  they  are  accomplishing. 

4.  As  to  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Eclectic  Medii:al  Inatitute,  it  ia  well  understood  that 
this  institution  proteata  against  all  proaeriptive  nxlea  deaigned  to  enforce  any  apeeiea  of  doc- 
trinal of  any  medical  sect ;  and  while  it  inaists  upon  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  to  become  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  ectence  and  art  of  medidne^wbile 
it  advocataa  the  higbeat  order  of  medical  attainments,  it  inaists  that  every  physician  who 
haa  faithfully  atudied  hia  profeasion,  aball  be  entitled  to  eqjoy  the  right  of  private  jodgmmt— 
to  use  all  he  knows  or  can  learn  of  the  healing  art ;  and  in  short,  to  perform  hia  duty  to 
hia  patient,  according  to  the  dictatea  of  his  own  consoianee,  without  the  intorforence  ordic- 
tation  of  any  medical  aociety.  The  Faculty  claim  that  it  ia  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty 
of  medical  men,  to  examine  whatever  real  or  supposed  improvements  may  be  introduoed  into 
the  profeaaion,  and  to  adopt  whatever  they  mav  find  beneficial,  without  inquiring  whether 
it  haa  or  haa  not  been  previously  aanetioned  by  a  medical  college,  or  a  national  aodeiy. 
They  claim,  too,  that  whenever  any  measureaor  remedies  are  found  upon  examination  to  be 
unscientific,  dangaroua,  or  deetroctive,  it  ia  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  individual  fdiy- 
siciana,  as  well  aa  of  collegea  and  aocieties,  to  lay  them  aside,  and  introduce  better  agendea. 

These  liberal  principlea,  although  still  uafoahionable  and  earnestly  comiemnea  by  the 
leading  autboritiea  oi  the  profesaion,  are  such  as  no  unprejudiced  mind  can  reject,  and  must 
ultimately  triumph  in  this  Republic,  however  alow  may  be  their  progreaa  under  depotism. 

in  the  exercise  of  these  rights,  the  Faculty  have  introduced  a  large  number  of  imponant 
improvementa,  of  which  they  are  ready  to  demonstrate  the  truth  and  the  value— for  which 
they  ask  only  an  impartial  hearing — and  which  they  be!ieve  are  almost  unanimooslj 
adopted  by  every  one  who  haa  received  their  inatriMlion,  however  prejudiced  hia  mind  may 
previously  have  been  againat  innovation. 

Another  importan:  i«atura  in  the  iiberaliara  of  the  Institute  is  presented  by  the  new 
movement  for  facilitaiing  and  cheapening  medical  education.  Believing  that  many  who 
.  are  deterred  by  the  heavy  expenae  from  attending  medical  schools,  are  thus  induced  to 
engage  in  the  practice  without  the  neceasary  qualifications ;  and  believing,  too,  that  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  should  always  be  encouraged  and  made  as  free  as  poesible  fnmi 
expense,  the  Faooliy  reaolved  in  1853,  to  aboliah  the  ususl  fees  of  the  professors,  (amount- 
ing to  too  dollars  per  seaaion  for  each  department,)  leaving  only  the  matriculation  and 
diploma  leea  to  sustain  the  Inatitute,  which  wsa  then  the  largest  school  in  Cincinnati. 

This  bold  and  liberal  measure  of  reform  and  improvement,  waa  not  adopted  without  a 
ahare  of  opposition  from  varioua  sources.  But  experience  haa  demonstrated  the  wisdom 
and  success  of  the  meaaure,  and  rendered  it  probable  that  the  example  ol  the  Inatimte  will 
hereafter  be  followed  by  other  ioatitutiona. 

The  large  number  of  atudente  which  have  been  attracted  under  thia  liberal  p<rficy,  muat 
be  gratifying  to  every  lover  of  reform ;  %nd  althongh  the  Faculty  may  obtein  no  adequate 
pecuniary  compensation,  they  expect  to  be  rewarded  by  the  conseionanesa  of  the  perfwn- 
ance  of  duty,  and  by  the  grateful  appreciatum  ot  their  exertiona. 

J08fi»3  R.  BUCHANAN,  M.  D, 
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The  Ninth  Wintor  Seuloa  of  the  KdccMt  Medical  lattiUte  will  eommenoe  on  the  tot  Moedey  ef 
NoTemher.  1S53»  end  coatiaae  fonr  mouiba.  Gratuiiout  preliminary  leetutee  will  be  delirered 
dnrinf  the  mat  two  weeks  of  Oeto1)er.  No  Profeaaort'  faea  are  demeedad  in  tho  Inatltata.  The  only 
fee  reqaired  for  attendance  opon  the  eenraa,  will  ba  f  90,  viz  :  the  MatrlenlatiaK  fee  of  f  15,  end  a 
feo  of  fS  for  tha  bnilding  fhnd  of  tlie  laatltute.  BtndeDU  desiring  Ctlnieal  InstmoUon,  will  have 
the  opportnnlty  aflbrdod  them  in  Newton *a  Clinloal  Inatitnta.  Tlia  ticket  to  tha  Clinical  rowta  wHl 
be  15.  Gradnatinf  fee,  $90.  Stndenta  who  may  deaira  inatrnctlon  npon  anbjaots  not  contauied  la 
a  Madieal  oonrae  will  find  oppoitunitks  at  the  Instiinte,  aad  la  the  city.  The  uraal  luriee  of  board 
is  $9.50  per  waek. 

Tbe  Tezt'books  reooauaeadad,  an  :  Pt«ctt«#— Newton  dc  Poweirs  Praatlca,  <bow  In  proas,)  Wood 
or  Watson.  r^tkology^YfWWhmt,  j9««{0aijr~HarrJsoo,  Homer,  or  Wllaon.  Sar^rry— HIH'* 
Balactic  Surgery.  OfttfCctrica— Mslga,  Ramsbotham,  Qinrehill.  PAyaie/o^y— Carpenter,  Kirkee  dk 
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OaADVATBs  of  the  Institnte,  or  of  other  reapectable  schools,  are  admitted  to  attend  the  lectures 
vpon  the  payment  of  $5  for  Mairicnlatfon  and  gS  to  the  Batlding  Fond.  Gentlemen  who  have  erad* 
aated  in  other  eollof  ea,  will  And  it  freatly  to  their  intereat  to  attend  a  coarse  in  tbe  lnatttate,in  which* 
in  addition  to  the  ntual  elemanu  of  a  medical  education,  tbcy  will  be  enabled  to  acquire  knowledge 
of  great  importance,  calculated  greatly  to  increaae  their  auccesa  aa  practitioner*.  A  spirit  of  coar« 
tear  and  liberality  ia  Incnlcsted  by  the  Faenlty,  and  they  demand  for  the  dootrinea  of  the  Institute 
BOtoiog  but  a  patient  aad  eaatfid  examination. 

Kxperience  has  shown  that  collegiate  lectu/es  are  three  timet  aa  efficient  as  private  rtody  in  ad« 
Taiicfog  the  8<  udent.  It  la  therefore  the  interest  of  those  who  wiah  to'scquire  a  thoroagh  educatioa, 
to  attend  the  Imttiinte  forthwith,  withont  losing  a  aeasion,  in  waiting  for  preliminary  medieal  atndy, 
which  is  not  neoeasarv  to  comprehend  the  lectnrea.  Btndents,  on  arriving  in  tlie  oity,  will  call  at  the 
ofBoe  of  Prof.  R.  S.  Nbwtom,  Seventh  street,  between  Vine  and  Race.  ' 
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J.  Emmons,  M.  D. 

Ohio. 

Miner,  Charles  £. 

Pennsylvania. 

Mitchell,  Francis  P. 

Ohio. 

Mclntyre,  Spalding 
Martin,  W.  C.  E. 

Drs.  Sheets  &  White. 

Illinois. 

F.  H.  Judd,  M.  D. 

Pennsylvania. 

McFatrick,  Hugh  A 

4i              4<                << 

Pennsylvania. 

Murphy,  A.  J.  K. 

* 

Ohio. 

McKinney,  Samuel  J. 

S.  N.  Caldwell,  M.  D. 

Ohio. 

Moore,  C.  0, 

Samuel  Moore,  M.  D. 

New  York- 

Miller,  Jonathan  G. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Butcher. 

Ohio. 

Newell,  Olirer  A. 

Dr.  E.  R.  Tuller. 

Ohio.      # 

Odor,  a  Elwood 

Dr.  J.  S.  Slaughter. 
Drs.  Loy  &  l^lson, 

Ohio. 

Oswald,  Samuel  C. 

Ohio. 

Price,  Pendleton  P. 

Dr.  Hutchinson. 

Indiana. 

Pearce,  (George  C. 

S.  H.  Chase,  M.  D. 

Ohio. 

Phillips,  John  T. 

WUliam  Bnead,  M.  D. 

Vir^nia.         , 

Pearson,  James  C. 

C.  D.  Pearson,  M.  D. 

Indiana. 

Pickering,  Barton 

Ohio. 

Powers,  W.  H. 

J.  A.  Powers,  M.  D. 

Missouri. 

Parrott,  David  F. 

J.  S.  Watts,  M.  D. 

Iowa. 

Philpott,  James  H. 

E.  D.  Ransom,  M.  D. 

Iowa. 

Piggott,  Joshua 

Dr.  B.  F.  Bethel 

Ohio. 

Phillips,  Elijah  D. 

B.  F.  Barkley,  M.  D. 

Kentucky. 

Pitts,  Vincent 

PennsylvanlA. 

Piitman,  John  L. 

J.  W.  Wall,  M.  D. 

Mississippi- 

Rumsey,  Julia 

A.  Niles,  M.  D. 

New  York. 

RecheU  William 

William  Hewitt,  M.  D. 

Tennessee. 

Rotsel,  Oliver  J. 

Ohio. 

Roe,  James 

E.  R.  Roe,  M.  D. 

Kentucky. 

Reese,  John  H. 

Illinois. 

Rodgers,  John  F. 
Redheld,  Sylvester 

Dr.  Smith. 

Kentucky. 

H.  Morgan,  M.  D. 

Indiana. 

Rice,  S.  M. 

Kentucky. 
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HAMB8. 

FRnCBPTOBa. 

EBSIDDKS. 

Bice,  Biohard 

« 

Kentucky. 

BftiisoiD,  M.  P» 

Dr.  N.  L.  Isgrigg. 
H.  A,  Kelley,  M.  D. 

Indiana. 

Bice,  GliDton 

Ohio. 

Bice,  Newton  J. 

M.  Bice,  Jr.,  M.  D. 

Ohio. 

Stocksleger,  Amos 
Shulti,  Francis  A. 

J.  Carpenter,  M.  D. 
J.  A.  Taylor,M.  D. 
William  Paine,  M.  D. 

PennsylTania. 

Indiana. 

Spenr,  Benjamin  W. 
Sherwood,  R.  B. 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Smith,  Alrin  R. 

Dr.  G.  Ellis. 

PennsytTaaia. 

Smith,  E.  D. 

Dr.  J.  White. 

Ohio. 

Spencer,  C.  0. 

Prof.  B.  8.  Newton- 

Ohio. 

Secrett,  James  D. 

T.  0.  Mershon,  M.  D. 

Kentucky. 

Seyeranee,  William  & 

D.  D.  Fisk,  H.  D. 

Mass. 

Squier,  John  B. 

Ohio. 

Stanton.  Daniel 

Pennsylyania. 
Kew  York. 

Rhepard,  Wniiam 

Dr.  H.  Halsted. 

Seay,  George  W. 
Stick  Jesse, 

C.  T.  Seay,  M.  D. 

Kentucky. 

W.  A.  Albangh,  H.  D. 

Pennsylyania. 

Sacese,  John  M. 

Pennsylyania. 

Scarlet,  I/evi 

Pennsylyania. 

Shop.  Andrew 
Smiley,  James  J. 

Kentucky. 

W.  0.  Smith,  H.  D. 

Ohio. 

Taylor,  George  W. 

Ohio. 

Tucker,  Alvin  0. 

Ohio. 

Terry,  William 

Dr.  HiibbUl. 

Ohio. 

Thomas,  Henry 

Kentucky. 

Thompson,  A.  D. 

Ohio. 

Taylor,  Jsmes 

Ohio. 

Tisdsle,  Denison 

Dr.  Manwarren. 

Michtgaa. 

Todd,  James  A. 

G.  B.  Brown,  M.  D. 

S.  Carolina. 

Tibbitto,  Isaac 

Kentucky. 

Underwood,  Israel 

E.  Potter,  M.  D. 

Indiana. 

Van  Pelt,  Darid  8. 

A.  Teagarden,  M.  D. 

Indiana. 

Vaile,  De  Witt  C. 

%^ 

Pennsylyania. 

Wonsetler,  Gideon 

Dr.  Deemer. 

Ohio. 

Wuist,  Jacob  F. 

Dr.  T.  V.  Lyons. 

Ohio. 

Williams,  Barton  H. 

Dr.  £.  B.  Hall. 

Pennsylyaais. 

Woodruflf.  Martin 

Illinois. 

Wilson,  Samuel 

Dr.  E.  Besrd. 

Ohio. 

Wilson,  John  B. 

Dr.  Furnace. 

Indiana. 

Wilson,  Willis  B. 

B.  C.  Bowell,  M.  D. 

Indiana. 

Wilson,  Bichard  M. 

Joel  Loomis,  M.  D. 

Hichigan. 

Williams,  Isaiah 

William  Thayer,  M.  D. 

Ohio. 

Williams,  Sayina 

Dr.  I.  Williams. 

Ohio. 

Weeks,  Joseph 

Dr.  Peck. 

Indiana. 
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WaBD,  John  W. 
Walker,  Smmiiel  P. 
Wild,  Thomas  R. 
Woods.  Peter  N. 
Wilson,  John  P. 
White,  Hanford  W. 
Whitaker,  Oeoive  W. 
Waugh,  Elam  n. 

Teagley,  Andrew 
Tonarty  J.  Milton 


J.  W.  Wann.  M.  D. 
Drs.  McCown  is  Cloud. 
F.  M.  Peterson,  M.  D. 
Dr.  Botsel. 
Dr.  &  M.  Buteher. 
Henry  White,  H.  D. 
Dr.  C.  Reading. 


H.  Teagley,  M.  D. 
Prof.  S.  S.  Newton. 

RBCXPITVLATIOH. 


Alabama. 

Indiana. 

Alabama. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Pennsylvania. 
Ohio. 


Ohio 92 

Indiana, 30 

Pennsylvania, 28 

Kentucky, 25 

Illinois, 10 

New  York, 8 

Micb^^an, 8 

Virginia, 5 

Missouri, 4 

Mississippi, • «...   4 

Alabama, • 3 


Tennessee,  .  •  • 3 

Iowa, • 3 

South  Carolina, 3 

N<Hrth  Carolina, 2 

Georgia, 2 

Arkansas, 

Wisconsin, 

Massachusetts, 

Maine, 

Vermont, 

Total, 233 


*  ••»  > 


SPRnro  SBSsioH  of  uss. 


9AMM». 

Adams,  Joseph  Warren 
Anders<m,  Samuel  Brooks 

Brown,  Z.  C. 
Brown,  Caroline 
Benham  Hanrey  B. 
Bumstde,  Aaron  W. 
Beebe,  James 
Brown,  Lucmda  R. 
Bailey,  Mary  M. 
Birch,  Anson 
Beck,  Adam 
BaUey,  Gilbert  P. 
Bums,  Joseph  A. 
Bonebrake,  M.  M. 

Cutter,  George  F. 
Cable,  Abraham  H. 
Crowfoot,  James 


raxcBPTOEs. 

BXSXDXHCB. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Miller. 

Alabama. 

Dr.  J.  Davis. 

Ohio. 

Dr.  B.  P.  Brown. 

Pennsylyania. 
New  York. 

Institute. 

William  K.  Everson,  M.  D. 

Ohio. 

0.  B.  Blymise,  M.  D. 

Ohio. 

Dr.  D.  Wood. 

Ohio. 

S.  R.  Brown,  M.  D. 

Texas. 

Troy  Institute,  N.  Y. 

New  York 

Dr.  White. 

Indiana. 

Pennsylvania. 

B.  H.  Chase,  M.  D. 

Ohio. 

Dr.  I.  B.  Burns. 

Tennessee. 

Dr.  A.  Hull. 

Ohio. 

Dr.  8.  Wood. 

Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  R.  E.Cable. 

Ohio. 

Hartford  Institute,  Wis. 

Wisconsin. 
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Clayton,  Marion  F. 
Churcbili,  John  A. 
Cuscaden,  Thomas 
Cropper,  Charles 
Cropper,  Augustus  H. 
Dersham,  Moses  H.,  M.  D. 
Doty,  tiylon 

Elstun,  Eli 

Finkbine,  William 
FentresSi  Thomas  J. 

Oibbs,  George  Lundy 
GuUett,  Andrew- 
Gray,  H.  James 

Hartning,  Theodore 
Hull,  John 
Hunt,  Samuel  B. 
Hammer,  Isaac  A. 
Henderson,  James  E. 
Holland,  David  T. 
Hewett,  Austin  C. 
Hart,  Roland  T. 
Huston,  W.  M. 

Jacoby,  George  T. 
Johnson,  John  R. 
Jones,  Enoch  P. 

In^,  Joseph  H. 

Latta,  William  S. 
Leonard,  Morgan  R. 
Lewis,  Henry  IL 
Lake,  Elias  H. 
Lattner,  Joseph  T. 

McHenry,  Van 
McCulloch,  William 
Myers,  Henry  A. 
Macomber,  J.  M. 

Nobles,  Allen  B. 
Nisbet,  John  C. 

Ogden.  John  H. 

Patty,  William 

Reynolds,  Russell  N. 
Russell,  Abraham 


FEBCBPTOBS. 

Dr.  D.  D.  Franklin. 
Dr.  I.  B.  Hibbard. 
G.  W.  Bigler,  M.  D. 


Mulbeny  Institute. 


Thomas  Nash,  M.  D. 

Pn>r.  R.  S.  Newton. 
Dr.  A.  Ashbaugh. 

Wall,  M.  D. 


Dr.  H.  Hull,  Jr. 

Dr.  D.  Gary. 

Drs.  Cook  and  Paris. 

Dr.  G.  R.  Brown. 
Dr.  8.  W.  Allen. 
Dr.  R.  Riley. 
Dr.WM.  Murphy. 

Dr.  George  Jacoby. 
Dr.  G.  L.  Guilder. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Ellis. 

Dr.  F.  Howell. 


Dr.  M.  Richardson. 

A.  Sanborn,  M.  D. 
Dr.  J.  V.  Lattner. 

M.  Thomas,  M.  D. 
Dr.  N.  Goodwin. 

Dr.  Baker. 


Dr.  S.  R.  Nisbet. 


0.  P.  Base,  M.  D. 

Dr.  H.  Reynolds. 
Dr.  T.  V.  Lyons. 


BssmnrcK. 

Ohio. 

Vermont. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

PennavlvaBia. 

New  York. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Virginia. 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

MisslssippL 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Iowa. 

(Georgia. 

S.  Carolina. 

Michigan. 

Mississippi. 

Illinois. 

Pennsylvania. 
8.  Carolina. 
Indiana. 

Tennessee. 

Ohio. 

Pennsylvania. 

Kentucky. 

Maine. 

Geoi^a. 

Ohio. 
Indiana. 
Pennsylvania. 
New  York. 

N.  Carolina. 
Kentucky. 

Virginia. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 
Ohio. 
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NAMES. 

St.  Clair,  Robert 
Stocum,  Charles  W. 
Stowell,  C.  0. 
Stewart,  Thurston  F. 
Swift,  John  Marcus 
Short,  Wesley 
Sears,  Barton 
Shotweli,  Jeremiah 

Terry,  William 
Turrentine,  Joel 
Tibbetts,  Isaac 

Vigor,  Henry 
Vance,  James  W. 

Williams  Elias 
Washburn,  William  W. 
Wuist,  Jacob  F. 
Wilkersoo,  William  North 


PROFESSORS. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Smith. 

Dr.  John  Bender. 

Drs.  Bennett  <k  Ketchum. 

Dr.  John  Stewart. 

Dr.  0.  R.  Swift. 

Dr.  M.  Short. 

Dr.  H.  T.  N.  Benedict. 

Milton  Thomas,  M.  D. 

Dr.  B.  HuCbell. 


Dr.  James  Brownfield. 


R.  R.  Mathews,  M.  D. 
Dr.  L.  C.  Washburn. 
Dr.  T.  V.  Lyons. 
Drs.  J.  dc  J.  G.  Hay  ward. 


RECAPITULATION. 

Ohio, » 29  I  Mississippi^ 

Pennsylvania, 7 

Indiana, 6 

New  York, 4 

Michigan, 4 

Kentucky, 3 

Virginia, 3 

Tennessee, 3 

Iowa, 2 

Alabama • 2 


BSSIDSNCB. 

Ohio. 

Michigan. 

Michigan. 

Virginia. 

Michigan. 

Indiana. 

Indiana. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Alabama. 

Kentucky. 

Ohio. 
Ohio. 

Iowa. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Tennessee, 


Georgia, • 2 

South  Carolina, 2 

North  Carolina, 

Texas, 

Maine, 

Vermont, 

Illinois 

Wisconsin, : 

Total 75 


■•••« 


»*•«- 


GRADUATES  OF  THE  WINTER  SESSION  OF  1852-3. 


NAMKS. 

Anton,  James 
Aldrich,  Richard  L. 

Beach,  Edward  £. 
Bunker,  Ledyard  C. 

Gady,  Jesse  L. 
Cross,  Charles  O. 
Curtis,  Jonas  B. 

Dersham,  Moses  H. 
Dnnster,  Martin 
DiU,  Solomon 


BXSIDBNCS. 

Georgia. 
Ohio. 

Ohio. 
Indiana. 

Michigan. 
Ohio. 
New  York. 


SUBJECT  OF  THESIS. 

Salvia  Officinalis. 
Venesection. 

Remittent  Fever. 
Parturition. 

Hepatitis. 

Matter  and  Spirit. 

Mercury  and  Mercurial  Diseases* 


Pennsylvania.  Varioloid. 
Vermont.         Lobelia  Inflata. 
Indiana.  Typhoid  Fever. 
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IfAMBS. 

Ellis,  Thomas  C. 

Franklin,  Freeman 
Frisbie,  John  B.  8. 

Gates,  William  W. 

Hale,  Patrick  H. 
Hitchcock,  Joseph  G. 
HoUister,  James 

Keller,  George 
Kraps,  John 

L07,  John 
Long,  Henry  C. 
Lester,  Robert 

Martin,  William  C.  £. 
Miller,  Jonathan  G. 
Mitchell,  Francis  P. 
McFatrich,  Hogh  A. 


BCBJXCT  OF  THXBUI. 

Idiopathic  Fevers. 

Miasmatic  Feyer. 
Aurigo. 

Inflammatory  Rheumatism. 

Mania. 


sssinufaa. 
Missouri. 

Ohio: 

Kentucky. 

Ohio. 

Virginia. 

PennsTlvania*  Inflammation. 


Ohio. 

Ohio. 
Ohio. 

Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Kentucky. 


Medical  Reform. 

Scarlatina. 
Erysipel 


Erysipelas. 

Scarlet  Ferer. 

Pure  Air  and  Exercise. 


Pennsylyania.  Dyspepsia. 
Ohio.  Acute  Peritonitis. 

Ohio.  Fallacies  of  the  Sohools. 

Pennsylvania.  Intermittent  Fever. 


Illinois. 
Indiana. 


Pearson,  James  C.         Indiana. 

Phillips,  John  T. 
Pitts,  Vincent 


Reece,  John  H. 
Redfield,  Sylvester 

Sherwood,  Rowland  R. 
Smith,  Alvin  R. 
Shepard,  William 
Severance,  William  S. 
Sqnier,  John  B. 
Spear,  Benjamin  W. 
Stanton,  Daniel 

Tisdale,  Denison 

Underwood,  Israel 

Vaile,  De  Witt  Clinton 

Waugh,  Elam  H. 
Ward,  Thomas  R. 

Williams,  Isaiah 

Wilson,  John  B. 

W  hi  taker,  George  W. 

Touart,  John  Milton 


(  Diseases  and  Topography  of  Or- 
I     ange  County,  IncuaQa. 

Virginia.  Botany. 

Pennsylyania.  Causes  of  Cholera  and  ScarlatiBS. 


Varioloid. 

Duty  of  Eclectic  Physicians. 


Indiana.  Physical  Diagnosis. 

Pennsylvania.  Dysentery. 

New  York.      Digestion  and  Diet. 

Mass.  Typhus  Feyer.  . 

Ohio.  Pleuritis. 

Ohio.  Fever. 

Pennsylyania.  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Michigan.        Diseases  of  Oakland  County,  Mick. 

Indiana.  Unity  of  Feyer. 

Pennsylvania.  Varioloid. 


Indiana. 
Alabama. 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 
Ohio. 

Ohio. 


Typhoid  Fever. 

Absorption. 
C  Chemical  Phenomena  of  Vegets- 
l     tion. 

The  Blood. 

Diseases  of  the  Dyer. 

Intermittent  Fever. 


Anson  R.  Brown, 


HONOBABT   DBQREE. 


Michtgan. 
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OF  THE  SPRIRO  SESSION,  1853. 

WAMEB.  RXSIDSNOB.  SUBJECT  OF  THBSZ8. 

Adams,  Joseph  W.         Georgia.  Typhns  Ferer. 

Benham,  Harrey  R.      Ohio.  On  Heat. 

C  On  the  Moral  Symptoms  of  Ab- 
Brown*  Caroline  New  York.  <     normal  Ckmditionsof  the  Human 

(     System. 
Bams,  Joseph  A.  Tennessee.      Effects  of  Mercory  on  the  System. 

Bumside,  Aaron  W.      Ohio.  Mania 

0«c«len.  Thonu-        Ohio.  \  '^''S^,'^^  *«  ««"«•  ^  ^ 

Doty,  Hylon  New  York.       Panama  Fever. 

Blatun,  Eli  Ohio.  On  the  Blood. 

Fentress,  Thomas  J.      Virginia.  Medical  Review. 

Pinkbine,  William         Ohio.  Treatment  of  Children. 

Oiay,  James  U.  Mississippi.      Typhoid  Pbeamonia. 

Holland,  David  T.  S.  Carolina.  Typhus  Fever. 

Hull,  John  Ohio.  Hepatitis. 

Hewett,  Austin  C.  Ohio.  Use  of  Chloroform. 

Hammer,  Isaac  A.  Iowa,  Uterine  Hemorrhage. 

Johnson,  John  R.  8.  Carolina.     Fevers  in  General. 

Lattner,  Joseph  T.         Georgia.  Typhoid  Fever.- 

Lake,  Elias  H.  Vermont.        Reform  and  Reformers. 

Nobles,  Allen  B.  N.  Carolina.   Phenomena  of  Inflammation. 

Terry,  William  Ohio.  Dysenteria. 

Tibbitta,  Isaac  Kentucky.       Health. 

Tuke,  Edward  Indiana.        \  ^'^^^^^  ""^  ***r  t^,!?^^*'  Attendant 

TOTAL   MATRICULANTS   AND   GRADUATES   OF  THE   COLLEGlATB 

•      TEAR  OF  1852-63. 

Matriculants,  Winter  Session,  •••• 233 

do  Spring      « do      75 

Total 308 

Graduates  of  Winter  Session, 48 

do  Spring      do      22* 

Total  Oraduataa  of  1862-63, VO 


PART  IL-MISCELLANEOUS  SELECTIONS. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  TARAXICUM  IN  CERTAIN  MORBID 

CONDITIONS. 


BT    A.    FORSTER   AXON,    M.    D. 


It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  that  in  the  multiplicity  of  new  rem- 
edies, which -chemistry  and  a  closer  knowledge  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  are  daily  bestowing  on  the  healing  art,  we  are  apt  to  over- 
looK  some  valuable  agents,  simply  because  they  have  long  been 
known,  and  may  at  times  have  failed  to  realize  expectations  when 
most  relied  on.     Novelty  and  fashion  have  their  votaries,  even  in 
medicine.     To  some  such  influence  must  be  referred  the  popular 
repute  of  some  medicaments,  and  their  short  lived  hold  on  the  faith 
and  confidence  of  the  profession.     Used  for  a  certain  set  of  symp- 
toms, we  do  not  inquire  into  their  modes  of  action  as  remedial 
agents,  but  seek  by  analogy  rather  to  extend  their  applications  and 
diversify  their  uses.     This  process  of  reasoning  and  experiment, 
however  safe  in  matters  of  logic,  too  often  involves  us  in  doubt  and 
leads  us  to  a  denial  of  their  assumed  virtues  altogether.     The  truth 
is,  that  in  the  present   condition  of  medical  science— ^using  the 
phrase  in  its  widest  acceptation — there  is  no  more  difficult  inquiry 
than  that  of  the  modes  of  operation  of  the  various  articles  ol*  the 
materia  medica  upon  the  unimal  organism.     Plausible  and  inge- 
nious speculations  abound,  but  as  yet  it  is  not  possible  to  construct 
out  of  them  formulae,  wh  ch  may  be  regarded  as  expressincr  princi- 
ples general  enough  for  all  our  facts.     Vital  chemistry  has  done 
much  to  enlighten  our  ignorance,  but  its  teachings  are  n<  t  seldom 
contradicted  by  clinical  experience,  and  certain  facts  are  left  isola- 
ted, which  no  theory  has,  nitherto,  been  adequate  to  comprehend. 
Nor  should  this  seem  very  wonderful  when  we  reflect  on  the  kind 
an!  nature  of  the  obstacles  that  hedge  around  such  inquiries.   They 
involve  not  only  questions  in  whicli  the  blood  and  other  fluids  of 
th:^  body  are  directly  concerned,  but  in  an  equal  degree  the  solids 
also,  and  their  mutual  re'ations  and  affinities,  and  all  subordinated 
to  a  principle  of  vitality  which  necessarily  and  powerfully  modifies 
the  action  of  admitted  forces,  whether  chemical  or  physical.   Hence 
the  proclivity  to  adopt  briefer  and  less  laborious  methods  in  our  in- 
vestigation into  the  laws  of  action  of  medicaments,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty, if  not  positive  denial,  of  efficiency  to  many  that  once  were 
honored  with  favors  little  short  of  what  should  right  u  ly  belong  to 
catholicons,  did  such  really  ex  st.     I  shall  not  aim,  in  recording  the 


I863J  nas  0w  vabaxioum  in  «btaiii  mobbid  oovoirioirs.      8flS 

foUowing  caaesi  to  restore  to  forfeited  esteem  a  mediciae  which  once 
was  vastly  applauded,  but  is  How  neglected  or  seldom  prescribed. 
If  I  can  accurately  define  and  limit  the  pathological  conditions,  i& 
vrhich  I  have  found  its  use  of  marked  benefit,  and  show,  in  the  his- 
torv  ot  these  cases,  that  it  is  a  reliable  agent,  acting  with  certainty 
and  safety,  I  believe  more  will  be  effected  than  by  any  extravagance 
of  praise  or  undue  heralding  of  its  virtues. 

It  may  be  premised  be  re,  that  by  all  observers  who  have  noticed 
the  results  of  the  use  of  Taraxicum,  it  is  pretty  uniformly  speken  of 
as  a  resolvent  and  tonic,  and  mainly  indicated  in  chronic  disorders 
of  the  digestive  organs,  including  in  this  term  the  large  glandulse  an- 
nexed to  the  alimentary  canal,  and  directly  subsidiary  to  its  func* 
tions.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  tonic  powers,  if  bitterness, 
a  quality  possessed  by  the  recently  expressed  juice  of  its  root,  be 
supposed  indicative  of  such  powers  of  medicine.  Mr.  Donovan,  in 
an  article  of  the  Dublin  Medical  Press,  for  June,  1851,  seems  to  have 
investigated  the  properties  of  the  fresh  juice  of  the  root  with  great 
care,  and  with  reference  to  a  better  mode  of  preparing  it  so  as  to 
preserve  its  powers.  In  his  opinion,  the  bitterness  is  due  tp  the  pres- 
ence of  a  proximate  principle  that  is  crystalizable,  and  which  ^^  nat- 
urally belongs  to  the  juice."  The  form  in  which,  in  this  latitude, 
we  usually  see  it,  is  that  of  the  extract  of  commerce,  or  of  the  dried 
root,  in  neither  of  which  is  the  presence  of  bitterness  appreciable. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  in  this,  as  in  other  instances^  tne  love  of 
thrift,  of  dishonest  gain,  rather  than  imperfect  modes  of  preparation, 
has  craftily  qualified  the  extracts,  and  given  us  an  inert  instead  of 
a  really  valuable  drug.  According  to  Mr.  Donovan,  however,  the 
bitterness  of  the  juice  is  not  its  only  property.  He  has  found  it 
^  to  contain  sulpimtes,  phosphates,  muriates,  and  tartaric  acid,  or  a 
bitartrate,"  constituents  that,  doubtless,  conduce  much  to  its  value 
at  a  remedial  agent  In  truth,  I  believe  that  to  these  latter  con- 
stituents is  due  its  chief  excellence  as  a  remd  tdUrative^  and  as  such 
a  powerful  depurative  of  the  blood,  a  property  not  generally  ac- 
corded to  it.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  medicines  which,  when 
introduced  into  the  system,  sensibly  affect  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
tissues,  increasing  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  passing  out  with  the 
urine.  To  this  class  belong  not  only  the  alkalies  and  their  carbo- 
nates, but  all  the  salts  of  alkalies  capable  of  being  decomposed 
while  in  the  body  and  converted  into  the  carbonates,  such  as  the 
citrates,  tartrates,  etc.  The  writings  of  Bird,  Pecquerel,  and  oth- 
ers, have  made  us  familiar  with  these  properties  and  their  modus 
operandi.  Heretofore,  whenever  the  diuretic  action  of  Taraxicum 
was  conceded,  it  was  supposed  from  analogy  to  be  similar  to  that  of 
Guiacum,  Squill,  or  Juniper,  articles  well  known  from  every-day 
experience  to  be  capable  of  augmenting  the  renal  secretions,  but 
without  any  power  to  induce  chemical  change  in  organic  matter, 
and  thus  to  effect  those  metamorphoses  by  which  the  blood  is  puri- 
fied and  waste  matter  got  rid  of.    It  was  rather  as  a  renal  hydra- 
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g<^ue  than  as  a  depuTant  we  were  disposed  to  class  it  In  the 
careful  analysis  of  the  fresh  juice  by  Mr.  Donovan,  and  the  dis- 
covery therein  of  some  of  the  alkaline  salts,  we  are  now  able  to 
correct  this  error^  and  to  assign  it  a  better  defined  position  in  our 
catalogue  of  medicines.,  one,  at  least,  that  brings  it  within  the  verge 
of  those  chemico-pathological  doctrines  which  have  done,  and  are 
still  doing,  so  much  to  simplify  the  art  of  treating  and  curing  dis- 
eased conditions.  With  this  preface,  I  will  cite  two  or  three  cases 
illustrative  of  its  powers. 

Case  L — Joseph  Smith,  aged  S8,  of  full  habit,  and  a  sangoine 
temperament — free  in  his  modes  of  living — rather  inclined  to  dissi- 
pation— was  seized  with  spitting  of  blood — great  distress  about 
prsecordial  region — rapid  breathing — pulse  frequent  and  strong — 
skin  warm  and  plentifully  bedewed  with  perspiration.  AusculatSon 
disclosed  in  cardiac  region,  only  tumultuous  impulse  of  the  heart — 
no  murmurs  or  irvt^*— loud  and  large  moist  rhoncus  over  both 
lungs,  such  as  is  usually  heard  in  hemoptysis,  or  more  properly,  in 
pulmonary  hemorrhage — percussion  indicated  no  remarkable  modi* 
fication  of  the  resonance  of  the  lungs  until  the  right  hypocondriac 
region  was  approached,  when  it  became  flat  and  dull.  Passing  the 
hands  down  the  margin  of  the  ribs,  and  making  pressure  over  the 
liver,  much  tenderness  was  felt ;  this  extended  round  to  the  verte- 
bral column.  Bowels  had  been  confined  for  some  days  previous,  and 
urine  had  been  high  colored  and  scanty.  Tongue  heavily  furred  at  its 
posterior  half,  and  the  whole  surface  covered  with  a  thick  clanuny 
saliva — breath  hot  and  strong.  I  had  him  bled  to  some  sixteen 
ounces,  when  the  pulse  became  soft  and  broad.  A  brisk  cathartic 
of  infus  of  SennoB  and  Manna  was  ordered. 

I  saw  him  the  succeeding  day,  when  his  medicine  had  operated 
well,  and,  excepting  the  tenderness  in  the  hepatic  region,  he  seemed 
every  way  improved.  There  was  occasional  hemoptysis  during  the 
day.  Deeming  his  condition  one  that  admitted  of  the  diuretic  and 
deobstruent  action  of  the  dandelion,  I  lefl  the  following  preserip- 
tion  with  him : 

*.    Fresh  root  of  Taraxicum  Ss8» 
Extract  of  Taraxic  3J9 
SodsB  Bfcarbon  3ss, 
Extract  Gentian  3j) 
Boiling  water  oj. 

Infuse  for  a  half  hour,  decant,  and  when  cold,  a  tea-cup  full  to  be 
Haken  twice  daily.  Diet  to  be  light  and  unstimulating.  Under  the 
^use  of  this  combination  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  every  indication 
of  disease,  and  every  morbid  sympton  to  yield.  The  nemoptysis 
<<;eased,  the  tenderness  to  pressure  over  liver  disappeared|  and  the 
-urine  became  of  a  normal  color. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  had  here  great  venous  congestion  of 
•the  right  side  of  the  heart,  lungs  and  liver,  that  the  venesection  and 
'free-  purging  effectively  relieved  this,  leaving  a  residue  of  disease 
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only  ia  the  liver,  which  still  shewed  sims  of  tenderness  on  pres- 
sure. The  kidneys  likewise  shewed  in  die  color  and  scantiness  of 
their  secretion  that  there  remained  something  further  to  be  done. 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  salt  of  sod®  and  the  taraxicum  combined, 
mainly  contributed  to  those  decompositions  and  changes  of  tissue, 
by  which  the  waste  material  and  the  products  of  disease  were  largely 
increased  and  eliminated  through  the  medium  of  the  urine,  and  the 
organs  consequently  restored  to  their  physiologic^  state. 

Cote  //• — ^Frances,  servant  of  Mr.  Raymond,  had  been  declining 
in  health  for  some  time — had  been  under  the  treatment  of  severed 
physicians,  by  some  of  whom  she  was  told  her  spine  was  affected. 
Her  condition,  when  I  saw  her,  was  thin  and  somewhat  emaciated; 
she  moved  about  slowly,  shuffling  along  rather  than  walking,  com- 
plained  of  pain  in  her  back,  direct!  v  over  the  kidneys ;  no  appetite, 
and  imperfectly  digesting  what  she  ate  ;  constant  acidity  of  the 
stomach  ;  bowels  irregular  rather  than  costive,  and  urine  small  in 

S quantity  and  of  a  deep  color ;  tongue  coated  with  a  heavy  brown 
ur,  broad  and  indented  at  the  sides  from  pressure  of  the  teeth.  Her 
uterine  organs  evinced  functional  disturbance,  the  menstrual  flux 
sometimes  being  suspended  for  a  term  or  so,  and  always  deficient  in 
quantity ;  no  dysmenorrhce.  A  careful  exploration  of  the  abdom- 
inal organs  gave  out  signs  of  tenderness  over  right  hypocondrium, 
and  extending  back  to  the  spine.  I  commenced  the  treatment  of 
this  case  by  naving  her  dry  cupped  over  the  whole  of  the  tender 
part  and  repeated  as  often  as  tenderness  was  felt,  to  take  a  pill  of 
Khubarb,  Aloes,  and  Spanish  Soap,  every  other  night  till  her  bowels 
were  regulated,  and  twice  during  the  day  to  drink  a  tea-cup  of  the 
infusion  Taraxicum,  according  to  the  preceding  formula*  This 
treatment  was  extended  over  a  period  of  a  fortnight  before  any  vis- 
ible improvement  was  noticed.  After  this  she  mended  in  health 
rapidly,  could  walk  with  briskness  and  for  long  distances  without 
fatigue  or  tripping — appetite  restored,  and  in  a  word,  all  her  func- 
tions coming  round  to  a  normal  point,  both  in  the  kind  and  degree 
of  their  action.  I  saw  this  woman  a  year  afterward,  and  she  seemed 
in  perfect  health. 

Case  III. — J.  M.,  a  produce  broker  of  the  city,  of  dull,  phlegmatic 
habits  ;  a  gross  feeder,  and  inclined  to  sleep  after  a  meal's  debauch  ; 
sent  for  me  to  see  him  in  one  of  his  ^  bad  spells,''  as  he  termed  it ; 
bad  no  appetite  or  relish  for  food,  yet  ate  largely  at  each  meal ;  was 
sallow  in  skin  ;  eyes  also  heavy,  the  adnata  mjected  with  a  yellow 
stain  ;  brain  dull,  torpid,  and  slow  to  act ;  tongue  densely  coated,  and 
breath  offensive  ;  bowels  regular,  but  urine  high-colored, ^looking 
like  ley ;"  no  pain^  on  pressure,  over  any  portion  of  the  bod  v,  although 
feeling  full  over  the  whole  abdominal  region;  was  frequently  attacked 
with  neuralgic  pains,  but  rarely  severe  enoush  to  confine  him  to 
bed,  generatty  seated  in  one  or  the  other  Aigfa  posteriorly — sciatica 
in  fact  As  the  case  was  manifestly  one  of  excessive  and  habitual 
mdulgence  of  a  gormandizing  appetite,  with  inadequate  excretion 
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from  the  lar^e  secerning  organs,  the  main  Indication  was  hygienic, 
viz :  to  moderate  the  quantity  of  his  food  as  well  as  to  assign  its 
quality.  With  this  restriction  he  was  at  once  placed  on  the  use  of 
the  dandelion,  and  kept  on  it  for  two  or  three  weeks.  During  this 
interval  his  skin  cleared  up,  losing  its  sallowness  ;  the  eyes  became 
clear  and  bright,  and  the  entire  man  seemed  renovated  ;  the  urine 
graduallv  marking  in  its  changes  from  the  ^  color  of  ley  "  to  a  pale 
straw,  the  progressive  steps  to  health  and  v^or. 

I  could  go  on  enumerating  cases  simitar  to  these,  did  I  not  rc^rd 
them  as  sufficiently  illustrative  of  the  alterative  and  tonic  powers 
of  Taraxioum .  That  something  is  due  to  the  combination  with  Soda, 
must  be  admitted  when  we  consider  how  completely  this  class  of 
medicines  affects  the  composition  of  the  tissues  and  their  relations 
with  the  blood  and  other  organic  fluids.  But  since  the  careful 
analysis  of  Donovan,  Taraxicum  itself  is  found  to  supply  an  element 
in  the  bitartrate  and  its  other  salts,  well  adapted  to  meet  all  the  ex- 
igencies of  a  renal  depurant.  It  is,  consequently,  in  such  frequent 
perversions  of  nutrition  as  are  furnished  by  our  narrated  cases*  in 
deficiency  or  incompleteness  of  secondary  assimilation,  where  the 
excreta  fail  and  the  blood  becomes  charged  with  their  effete  matter, 
that  it  is  chiefly  indicated,  and  its  salutary  and  remedial  powers 
exerted. 
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ON  REFLEX  PHENOMENA. 


BT  M.   OL.    BBENAan. 


[T^t&ilited  bom  the  ^atett*  MeHeah  hj  Dr.  0.  B^nD.] 


Reflex  Phenomena  are  of  two  kinds — the  one  having  for  object 
the  accomplishment  of  the  functions  of  organic  life,  the  other  those 
of  animal  fife.  Mr.  Bernard  has,  by  his  experiments,  endeavored 
to  show  that  both  of  these  phenomena  are  originally  identical,  and 
that  the  great  sympathetic  nerve  plays  a  prominent  part  in  their 

(>roduction.    He  first  examined  the  reflex  phenonaena  of  organic 
ife. 

Two  kinds  of  nerves  are  requisite  for  the  production  of  these 
phenomena — the  first  transmits  the  impression  to  the  nervous  cen- 
ters, the  second  to  the  viscera. "  With  one  order  of  these  nervous 
filaments  is  always  connected  a  ganglion  of  the  great  sympathetic  ; 
example  :  the  lingual  nerve  transmits  the  impression  of  taste  to  the 
nervous  centers,  a  special  nerve  then  conveys  a  corresponding  ex- 
citation to  the  submaxillary  gland  ;  on  one  of  these  nerves  is  situ- 
ated a  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  the  submaxillary  ganglion.  An- 
other example  :  the  optic  nerve  and  the  motores  oculorum,  the  first 
transmittbg  the  impression,  the  second  the  reflex  excitation,  are 
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separated  by  the  opthalmic  ganj^ion.  The  pneamo^stric  nerve 
may  be  considered  in  the  same  l^ht  in  its  relations  with  the  liver, 
lungs^  and  spinal  marrow  ;  the  last  is  here  a  conductor  of  reflex 
excitation,  and*)he  ganslia  of  the  solar  and  cardiac  plexuses  play 
the  same  part  as  that  wnich  has  been  assigned  in  the  precedmg  eX" 
amples  to  those  of  the  submaxillary  and  opthalmic  regions. 

Excite  the  lingual  nerve,  and  the  secretion  of  saliva  will  be  in- 
creased ;  cut  the  submixillary  ganglion,  the  nerve  which  connects  it 
with  the  nervous  center,  and  tne  excitation  of  the  lingual  nerve  will 
no  longer  produce  this  phenomenon.  The  experiments  of  Herbert 
Mayo  prove. that  in  the  movements  of  the  pupil,  the  results  are 
identical  as  regards  the  optic  nerve  and  the  motores  oculorum. 

The  pneumo^rastric  nerve  is  the  seat  of  analogous  phenomena  ; 
as  example  :  this  nerve  transmits  to  the  nervous  center  the  impres- 
sion maae  upon  the  lungs  by  atmospheric  air,  their  habitual  exci- 
tant ,-  this  impression,  by  means  of  the  spinal  marrow  and  sympa- 
thetic, immediutely  causes  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  liver, 
which  secretion,  the  result  of  reflex  action,  corresponds  to  the  ex- 
citation of  which  the  lunjgs  are  the  seat,  just  as  the  secretion  of 
saliva  is  the  rekdt  of  an  irritation  of  the  lingual  nerve.  Excite  the 
lingual  nerve  and  the  secretion  of  saliva  willbe  exaggerated  ;  excite 
the  lungs  by  means  of  chloroform  or  chlorine,  and  the  secretion  of 
sugar  in  the  liver  will  be  increassd.  From  these  considerations, 
Mr.  Bernard  is  led  to  attribute  the  exaggerated  production  of  sugar 
in  the  liver,  caused  by  irritation  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  to  the 
reflex  phenomena  of  organic  life. 

After  having  called  the  attention  of  the  society  to  the  important 
function  which  is  performed  by  the  great  sympathetic  in  the  pro- 
duction of  visceral  reflex  phenomena,  Mr.  Bernard  asks  if  the  reflex 
phenomena  of  the  limbs  have  not,  even  in  this  last  point  of  view, 
a  great  analogy  with  the  preceding.  It  seems  at  the  nrst  dance  that 
such  is  not  the  case  ;  for  m  the  experiments  of  Marshsu  Hall,  the 
ganglia  do  not  appear  to  have  any  relation  With  the  production  of 
reflex  movements.  The  following  experiment,  however,  imagined 
by  M.  Bernard,  seems  to  show  that  the  intervertebral  ganglia  can 
not  be  wounded  without  a  corresponding  cessation  of  reflex  move- 
ment in  the  limbs.  By  a  singular  disposition,  the  roots  of  the  nerves 
of  the  anterior  members  in  the  frog,  are  seen,  on  dividing  succes- 
sively the  muscles  of  the  shoulder,  to  the  outside  of  the  medulary 
canal ;  the  posterior  provided  with  their  proper  gandiu.  If  these 
be  exammed  attentively  it  will  be  observed  that  all  the  nervous  fil- 
aments of  the  posterior  root  do  not  traverse  the  ganglia,  and  th^t 
a  certain  number  of  them  may  be  easily  isolated  by  the  point  of  a 
needle.  From  this  anatomical  arrangement  it  results  that  the  gan- 
dia  may  be  destroyed  and  still  a  portion  of  the  posterior  root  remain 
mtact.  Now,  if  the  section  of  the  ganglia  in  the  living  frog  be 
completed,  reflex  action  ceases  in  the  corresponding  member  ;  the 
animal  no  lopger  withdraws  its  foot  on  its  being  irritated  ;  that 


sensibaity,  however,  remains  perfect,  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the 
animal  manifests  signs  of  pain  by  movements  of  the  lokob  body* 
This  experiment  shows,  then,  that  the  intervertebral  ganglia  are 
necessary  to  the  production  of  reflex  movements  in  the  limbs. 
Lead  by  analogy,  Mr.  Bernard  concludes,  in  assimilating  the  inter- 
vertebral gangua  with  those  of  the  great  sympathetic,  that  they  are 
both  necessary  in  the  production  of  the  two  orders  of  reflex  phe- 
nomena admitted  by  him. 


i»  > 


PROF,  CHARLES  CALDWELL. 

This  aged  and  di8tinfi;uished  medical  man  died  on  the  9th  of 
Julv,  1863,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  at  the  a^  of  90  years.  He  was 
prooablv  the  oldest  physician  in  the  Umted  States,  and  is  widely 
Known  by  his  writings,  and  as  a  lecturer  to  the  profession.  In  the 
following  sketch,  taken  from  the  Louisville  Courier,  the  writer 
does  but  justice  to  the  brilliant  talents  of  Dr.  Caldwbll.  Yet 
he  does  not  dwell  sufficientljr  upon  one  of  his  noblest  characteris- 
tics, in  which  he  was  especially  pre-eminent.  We  allude  to  his 
love  of  liberal  and  philanthropic  doctrines,  and  his  moral  courage 
in  sustaining;  truths  which  were  in  advance  of  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  This  was  shown  not  onljr  in  his  essays  upon  quarantines, 
upon  education,  upon  the  penitentiary  system,  capital  punishment, 
and  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  but  still  more  conspicuously  in 
his  early  adoption  and  defense  of  Phrenalogjf,  and  nis  vigorous 
defense  of  the  facts  of  Mesmerism  against  a  violent  opposition 
from  the  profession.  Still  more  recently,  when  the  doctrines  of 
Gali«  ana  Spurzhbim  were  remodeled  and  enlar^d  by  Professor 
Buchanan,  he  was  the  first  medical  man  of  distinction  who  gave 
the  new  discoveries  a  courteous  investigation,  and  hailed  with  great 
cordiality  these  accessions  to  mental  and  physiological  science. 
The  liberality  of  Dr.  C.  was  carried  to  the  utmost  extent  compat- 
ible with  his  position  in  the  ranks  of  a  conservative  profession,  and 
indeed  seriously  impaired  his  influence  and  led  to  a  final  rupture 
with  the  Institution  founded  by  himself,  from  which  he  was 
removed  several  years  since.  These  facts  the  Louisville  school 
would  be  pleased  to  forget  if  it  could,  but  its  decline  since  it  lost 
the  services  of  Dr.  C.  constitutes  a  standing  memento  of  its  erro* 
neous  pplic]r.  Had  Dr.  Caldwell  been  but  a  little  mote  original 
and  radical  in  his  views,  he  would  have  been  much  earlier  escpelled 
from  conservative  medical  organizations,  and  would  have  been  the 
founder  of  a  new  movement  in  the  profession.  As  it  has  been. 
Dr.  C.  occupied  an  intermediate  position  between  the  conservative 
body  and  the  radical  movements  of  **  Young  America"  in  revolu- 
tionizing the  profession. 
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Prof*  Chalks  Caldwdi  did  more  than  any  one  to  eidigliten  tiie 
pablie  and  the  profemon  on  the  origin  of  yellow  fever,  and  clearly 
illustrated  the  absurdity  of  quarantines.  Some  years  before  the 
Asiatic  cholera  invaded  Europe  as  an  emdemic.  Prof.  Caldwell 
predicted  that  in  one  respect  cholera  woula  prove  a  blessing  to  man- 
Kind,  by  teaching  the  worthlessness  of  ^piarantine  re^latiou,  and 
the  vital  neoessi^  of  attention  to  all  the  laws  of  samtary  science ; 
aad  this  prediction,  as  full  and  clear  as  the  history  of  the  emdemio 
can  be  made  now,  has  been  verified  in  every  particular.  Tnis  jvo-^ 
phetic  prediction  of  the  venerable  teacher  was  recently  made  the 
conclusion  of  an  invaluable  report  on  cholera,  published  by  the 
British  Parliament. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  medical  career.  Prof.  Caldwell 
settled  in  Philadelphia,  and  won  great  distinction.  Among  the 
writers  and  investigators  of  that  period.  Dr.  Caldwell  was  the 
greatest.  He  towered  above  his  contemporaries  as  a  tall  monu- 
ment sprii^  from  the  plain. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Caldwell's  luminous  and  voluminous  labors 
upon  all  the  important  questions  of  medical  science,  all  subjects  of 
public  interest  lelt  the  benefit  of  his  intellect.  His  papers  on  Quar- 
antines, Malaria  and  Temperaments,  are  among  the  best  in  the 
Ei^lish  language  on  those  topics.  His  treatise  on  Physical  Edu- 
cation, on  the  Unity  of  the  Human  Race,  and  on  Phrenoloffv,  have 
rarely  been  equaled.  Every  thing  he  touched  he  adomra.  We 
doubt  whether  the  English  language  contains  a  biographical  sketch 
equal  to  Dr.  Caldweirs  tribute  to  Fisher  Ames,  published  in  the 
American  edition  of  Rees'  Encyclopedise.  A  recent  edition  of  his 
work  on  the  Unity  of  the  Human  Race,  displays  a  remarkable 
instance  of  intellectual  vigor  in  one  who  had  pMsed  that  period 
at  which  mental  power  usually  begins  to  falter.  In  that  work  Dr. 
Caldwell  reviewed  a  recent  work  on  the  Races  by  Dr.  Knox,  of 
England,  and  the  criticism  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  conclusive 
we  Imow  of.  Quite  recently.  Dr.  Caldwell  published  a  Pjjper  in 
the  Western  Journal  of  Memcine  and  Sureery,  on  Liebig^'s  Tneory 
of  Animal  Heat;  and  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Giessen  has 
not  received  such  a  blow  from  any  quarter.  But  time  and  space 
would  &il  us,  if  we  were  to  attempt  an  enumeration  in  this  paper 
of  the  works  of  Professor  Caldwell.  « 

The  great  reputation  of  Dr.  Caldwell  as  a  medical  scholar, 
teacher  and  writer,  induced  the  friends  of  Western  enterprise  in 
medical  teaching  to  invite  him  in  1818  to  a  chair  in  the  Transyl- 
vania School  o?  Medicine.  He  accepted  the  trust,  and  entered 
upon  the  dischai^  of  its  duties  with  a  zeal,  intelligence  and  power 
that  were  determined  to  know  no  such  thing  as  foilure.  ^  He  was 
the  bright  particular  star  of  Transylvania,  and,  during  his  connec- 
tion with  the  institution,  it  prospered.  ^  The  labors  of  himself  and 
of  his  colleagues,  who  caurat  inspiration  from  his  example,  made 
the  Transylvania  School  <»  Memcine  equal  to  any  in  the  Union» 
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and  he  had  nmch  to  do  wkii  it»  proud  pre^^emineMe.  Ultosn  lie 
discovered  tliat  the  sprit  of  the  age  demanded  meaae  for  clinkal 
instnictiony  and  a  larger  field  for  medical  obsenratian  thaa  a  village 
eeuld  Aimifihy  he  proniptly  entered  into  arraa^meoks  for  traiider- 
ring  the  Trans jlvania  School  to  this  dty.  Upon  ^  failure  of 
that  attemp^,  he  entered  aealonslv  into  tm  project  for  ertaUislmv 
a  School  or  Medicine  in  Louisville,  and  hv  his  labors,  talents  aai 
eloquence,  the  project  was  forwarded.  And  to  the  same  great 
powers,  the  School  was  mainly  indebted  for  its  remarkalile  suc- 
cess. 

Dn  Caldwell  was  one  of  the  most  temperate  men  we  have  ever 
known.  His  science  enabled  him  to  keep  a  trusty  senliiielship 
over  his  appetites,  and  the  result  was  an  exceedingly  ioi^  life,  far 
beyond  that  allotted  to  man  by  the  royal  Psalmist,  with  an  almost 
entire  exemption  from  sickness.  Even  in  the  closing  scenes  of 
life,  disease  did  not  invade  his  frame.  He  was  almost  entirely  fipee 
from  physical  suffering ;  all  the  vital  fimctions  of  his  system  were 
as  well  performed  on  his  death-bed  as  during  his  highest  health,  and 
his  mind  was  clear  to  the  last  His  life  aiS  death  are  impressive 
commentaries  upon  the  truth  of  those  physiological  doctrines  whack 
he  taught  for  half  a  century,  and  by  which  he  regulated  his  life  aad 
ordered  its  last  scenes. 

[Note. — ^In  the  foregoing  sketch  of  Prof  CaldweH,  fipora  the  Cin- 
cinnati Times  and  Louisville  Courier,  bis  age  is  overrated*  Pro£ 
C.f  we  believe,  was  in  hb  82d  year  at  the  time  of  his  death — this 
we  learned  from  himself  in  a  recent  conversation.  He  was  19 
years  of  age,  when  be  escorted  General  Washington  in  his  visit  to 
North  Carolina  in  1791.-8.] 


OF  HEM0REHAGB.-Oi?  A  NEW  STYPTIC. 


BT   M.    PAGLIARI. 


This  styptic  forms  the  subject  of  a  long  communication  to  the 
Academic  des  Sciences  by  C.  Sedillot.  Its  composition  is  as  fel« 
lows:  Eight  ounces  of  Balsam  of  Benzoin,  one  pound  of  Sulpha^ 
of  Alumina  and  Potass,  and  ten  pounds  of  common  water  are  boiled 
for  six  hours  in  a  glazed  earthen  vessel,  care  being  taken  to  add 
fresh  quantities  of  boiling  water,  so  as  to  supplv  the  loss  in  evapo- 
ration, and  to  stir  continually.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  super- 
natant liouid  is  separated  from  the  undissolved  Benzoin,  whidr  nas 
lost  its  oaor  and  inflamipability,  and  filtered,  and  preserved  in  glass 
bottles.    The  liquid  thus  obtained  is  limpid,  and  of  the  color  ct 
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champagne;  Ha  taete  slightly  s^rptic,  and  its  odor  pleasant  and 
aromatic,  and  wh«i  evaporated  it  leaves  a  transparent  deposit  on 
tfie  sides  of  the  vessel. 

The  styptic  properties  of  this  preparation  seem  very  remarkable. 
A  single  drop  immediately  coagulates  a  cupping-glassful  of  blood, 
and  a  larger  ijuantity  fequal  proportions)  converts  the  blood  into  a 
firm  and  resisting  solid*  Applied  to  a  wound,  the  hemcHihage 
oeases  almost  immediately,  in  ooasequenoe,  as  it  would  seem,  of 
the  formation  of  such  clots  upon  the  orifices  of  the  bleeding  ves* 
sels.  The  application  also  produces  no  irritation  ainl  inconven* 
ience,  nor  does  it  interfere,  in  any  way,  with  the  process  of 
cicatrisation. 

The  cases  given  are  well  authenticated,  and  the  results  such  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  valuable  styptic  properties  of  the  prepa- 
ration. There  are  cases  of  obstinate  primary  and  secondary  hem- 
orrhages, after  surgical  operations;  one  from  a  severe  cut  in  the 
finger;  some  from  the  extraction  of  a  tooth.  In  these  cases  a 
piece  of  lint  was  soaked  in  the  styptic  and  bound  upon  the 
wound. — Gazette  Medieale  de  Paris. 
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INCREASE  OF  BLOOD  FIBRIN  NOT  ALWAYS  INDIC- 

ATIVB  OF  INFLAMMATION. 


BT  M.  F.  Hurm. 


In  1840.  M.  Hutin  read  a  paper  before  the  Academy  des  Scien* 
ces,  one  of  the  objects  of  which  was  to  show  that  increase  of  blood 
fibrin  is  not  always  indicative  of  inflammation ;  and  again,  in  the 
present  year,  he  makes  a  second  communication  to  the  same  learned 
liody,  pointing  out  how  his  previous  conclusions  are  confirmed  by 
the  recent  researches  of  MM.  Becquerel  and  Bodier. 

These  researches  go  to  jurove  that  in  chlorosis  and  aniemia,  which 
sure  the  very  opposites  of  inflammatory  affections,  the  fibrin  is  in- 
creased in  the  one  to  6.01,  in  the  other  to  6.82.  They  go  to  prove« 
also,  that  there  is  a  similar  increase  in  passive  dropsies  to  6.66,  and 
in  dironic  Bright's  disease  to  6.60,  wnile  at  the  same  time  it  is 
menti(med  that  in  acute  Bright' a  disease,  where  there  is  often  much 
febrile  and  inflammatory  disturbance,  there  was  no  increase  of  the 
fibrin.  An  increase,  independent  of  inflammation,  is  also  noticed 
in  pregnancy. 

The  absence  of  inflammatory  symptoms  in  all  these  cases  is 
remarked  upon  by  MM.  Becquerel  and  Hodier,  as  if  ignorant  of 
M.  Rutin's  observations. 
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f  The  facts  which  M.  Hotin  originally  cited  in  sapport  of  his 
opinion  were  j;athered  from  the  history  of  serofala,  phthisis,  and 

Kut.  His  evidence,  therefore,  was  imperfect  until  it  was  fortified 
^  that  derived  from  MM.  Beoquerel  and  Bodier's  recent  investiga- 
tions, for  any  one  disposed  to  be  skeptical  might  readily  ascribe  uie 
increase  of  blood-fibnn  in  scrofula,  phthisis  and  gout,  to  the  inflam- 
matory troubles  which  often  complicate  these  affections.  Hence, 
we  suppose,  the  little  attention  wnich  has  been  paid  to  M.  Hotin 
previously.] — Ibid. 
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EMPLASTRUM  EXTRACTI  ACONITI  RADICIS. 


BT   WILLIAM   PBOCTBB,   JB« 


Having  been  requested  by  Dr.  Francis  Grumey  Smith  to  prepare 
a  plaster  medicated  with  oconi^ta,  the  following  formula  was  sug- 
gested by  me,  as  being  less  expensive  than  one  requiring  the  pure 
alkaloid,  yet  possessed  of  equal,  if  not  superior  efficiency,  because 
the  greater  bulk  of  the  extract  would  prevent  the  plaster  from  mask- 
ing the  power  of  the  active  ingredient,  and  its  ready  solubility  more 
favorable  to  the  influence  of  the  remedy. 

Take  of  aconite  root,  in  coarse  powder,  four  ounces. 
*^         alcohol,  sp.  gr.  836,  a  sufficient  Quantity. 
^'         adhesive  plaster,  three  ounces  and  a  half. 

Moisten  the  powdered  aconite  root  with  six  ounces  of  alcohol, 
and  permit  it  to  macerate  twenty-four  hours ;  then  put  it  in  a  small 
dispiacer,  and,  when  properly  packed,  pour  on  eradually  sufficient 
alcohol  to  make  a  pint  or  tincture.  Distil  off  tnree-foui&s  of  the 
alcohol,  evaporate  the  residue  on  a  water-bath  to  a  thick,  sinipy 
consistence ;  then  add  the  plaster  previously  liquefied,  and  stir  con- 
stantly, until  it  is  properly  incorporated  with  the  soft  resinous 
extract,  and  cools.  The  resulting  aconite  plaster  has  a  brown  color 
and  homogeneous  consistence,  and  weig^hs  about  four  ounces  troy. 
This  plaster  should  be  spread  in  a  thm  stratum  on  skin  or  oiled 
silk,  and  may  be  used  several  times  when  its  application  has  not 
been  too  long  continued  at  first. 

Dr.  Smith  has  employed  this  plaster  in  several  cases  of  neural- 
gia, especially  about  the  head,  and  has  obtained  from  it  the  well- 
markea  effects  of  aconite;  in  some  instances,  so  decided  as  to 
require  the  removal  of  the  plaster  for  a  time.  He  has  also  used  it 
in  painful  tumora  of  the  breast,  with  much  satisfaction. 
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ECLECTICISM  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Prof.  L.  BsuBKN,  in  the  June  number  of  the  Union  Journal  of 
Medicine,  sajrs — 

'^  Eclectic  Medical  colleges  in  this  State  have,  up  to  this  time, 
derived  their  authority  to  confer  degrees  from  the  provisions  of  a 
General  Incorporation  Law,  which  formed,  we  believe,  a  part  of 
the  new  State  Constitution  adopted  in  1848.  This  law  in  reality 
contemplated  the  incorporation  of  benevolent,  religious,  and  other 
similar  societies ;  and  nence  its  application  to  Medical  Colleges 
was  eonstruetivej  though  not  fatinddenj  and,  according  to  good 
legal  authorities,  not  really  constrained.  The  profession  in  our 
State  would  gladly  have  done  better  than  this,  if  they  could.  But 
our  lerislature  has  been  tardy.  The  friends  here  choose  to  *  creep' 
until  they  could  be  allowed  to  *  walk.'  AikI  they  were  driven  to 
this  alternative,  especially,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  exi^ng 
Eclectic  Medical  College  had  been  found  fully  to  meet  the  wants 
of  theprofession. 

*^  We  are  happy  to  inf(Mrm  our  friends  abroad,  that  the  day  of 
<  small  tilings'  nas  with  us,  we  believe,  now  gone  by.  We  know 
they  will  heartily  rejoice  with  us  to  learn  that  during  the  past  win- 
ter's session  of  our  legislature,  a  law  was  passed  by  which  any  body 
of  men,  having  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  subscribed,  and 
having  two-thiras  of  this  sum  actually,  paid  in,  shall  receive  a 
charter  from  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State,  (the  law  is  not  re- 
commendatory in  the  case  of  medical  colleges,  but  numdatoryj) 
which  places  them  on  a  footiiu^  of  entire  equality  with  the  best 
institutions  of  the  kind,  Allopathic  or  other,  in  our  country  1 

^<  But  this  is  not  all.  Wnile  such  a  law  would  necessarily  be  a 
barrier  to  the  formation  of  a  medical  college  in  many  sections  of 
the  country,  with  us  it  [promises  to  be  beneficial  in  the  way  of 
putting  a  quietus  on  <  fungus  organizations,'  and,  through  a  chartered 
college  of  the  first  grade,  of  raising  the  reformed  profession  to  a 
deserved  rank  amonffHts  competitors.  New  York  city  is  favored 
not  only  with  the  influence  or  earnest  and  reputable  practitioners  of 
the  Eclectic  School,  but  it  has  also  many  wealthy,  high-minded, 
and  generous  sustainers  of  their  labors,  among  its  citizens.  These 
mutual  friends  of  the  cause  have  set  about  founding  a  Medical 
Institution  on  the  basis  of  the  law  already  named,  and  with,  thus 
far,  every  prospect  of  success. 

''The  contemplated  Institution  is  to  be  known  as  the  National 
CoLLBOB  OF  Phtsicians  AND  SuBGBONs.  The  sum  of  about 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars  to  be  raised  previous  to  its  incei>tion,  is 
to  be  invested  in  such  a  way  as  the  interests  of  the  Institution  and 
the  benefit  of  a  medical  class  may  require,  but  especially  in  pro- 
curing of  superior  facilities  for  the  illustration  of  the  various  de- 
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partments  of  medicine.  The  advantages  of  access  to  hospitalsi 
clinics,  medical  publications,  etc*,  aflbtded  by  the  great  Metropolis, 
are  unequalled  m  our  country.  We  believe  the  establishment  of 
this  school  will  meet  a  want  long  felt  in  our  Profession.  And 
from  assurances  already  given,  we  predict  that  it  will  be  sustained." 

The  necessity  for  some  such  effort  is  shown  in  the  same  number, 
by  the  exposition  of  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Syracuse 
School.  He  says  in  conclusion,  ^*  Who  amonfi;  us  does  not  wish 
our  cause  could  be  set  back  to  the  summer  of  1849,  and  allowed 
to  start  anew  ?" 


GALVANISM  IN  ACCIDENTS  FROM  UGHTNING. 


BT    T.   O.    SIMPSON* 


I  was  called  June  21st,  to  see  a  gpirl  about  8  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  struck  by  lightning.  She  was  standing  near  a  window 
during  a  thunder  shower  in  the  vicinity.  The  electric  fluid  came 
down  on  the  outside  of  the  window  case,  demolishing  it  entirel  j, 
passed  through  the  side  of  the  house,  and  then  divi&d  into  two 
parts.  One  portion  passed  through  a  cupboard,  demolishinf  its 
contents ;  the  other  passed  to  the  neck  and  through  the  body  of  the 
child.  She  was  prostrated,  and  to  all  appearance  dead.  Cold 
water  was  thrown  on  her,  and  a  kind  of  guping  respiration  pro- 
duced ;  but  at  the  time  of  my  arrival,  some  forty  minutes  after  the 
shock  had  been  received,  the  intervals  between  the  efforts  at  res- 
mratimi  had  become  so  long  that  each  one  appeared  to  be  the  last. 
The  body  was  cold ;  no  pulse ;  prsecordial  region  still,  and  only  the 
slightest  cardiac  impulse  to  be  heard.  In  this  state  of  things,  I 
applied  a  powerful  galvanic  current  along  the  dorsal  vertebrsB,  also 
warmth  and  friction  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  As  soon  as  the  gal- 
vanic current  passed  along  her  back,  respiration  and  the  heaif  s 
action  improved  at  once.  After  the  application  had  lasted  for  ten 
minutes,  and  respiration  was  in  a  good  degree  established,  I  dis- 
continued the  galvanism,  when  I  found  the  respiration  returning  to 
its  gasping  stage,  again  attended  with  rattling  in  the  throat,  and 
complete  relaxation.  I  again  applied  the  galvanic  current,  and 
continued  it  with  slight  intermissions  for  an  hour  or  more,  when 
she  became  able  to  swallow,  though  it  could  hardly  be  called 
voluntary.  A  stimulant  was  given  which  provoked  vomiting. 
After  this  there  was  some  trouble  in  removing  the  congestion  whidi 
had  taken  place,  and  in  establishinff  proper  nervous  action  in  the 
lungs,  also  m  the  kidneys  and  bowels ;  but  emetics,  Misters,  nitze 
and  turpentine,  with  stimulating  liniments,  completed  the  treatment. 
In  fact,  after  re-action  was  established,  the  case  was  amenable  to 
mdinary  measures,  although  it  was  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the 
exciting  cause. 
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The  thought  naturally  suggested  is,  whether  lightning  produces 
death  by  a^l^yxia,  or  by  overpowering  the  nervous  system  and 
rendering  it  insensible  to  its  own  proper  stimulus.  This  case  would 
seem  to  prove  the  latter  to  be  the  fact.  I  should  apply  galvanism 
in  all  cases  of  apparent  death  by  lightning,  unless  more  than  an 
hour  had  elapsed  after  respiration  had  ceased,  and  especially  if 
circulation  is  dependent  on  respiration. — Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Joum<u, 
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SULPHATE  OF  CINCHONIA. 

Dr.  Pepper,  oae  of  the  physicians  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
has  recently  been  testii^  the  febrifuge  properties  of  this  salt,  and  in 
an  admirable  article  oithe  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences 
for  January,  speaks  very  highly  of  it  in  this  respect.  The  hi|^ 
price  of  Q^ima,  and  the  apprehension  that  the  supply  may  fall 
ahort  of  the  demand,  naturally  enough  suggest  the  propriety  of 
enquiring  into  the  febrifuge  properties  of  the  other  alkaloids  of  bark. 
He  first  tested  by  repeated  trials,  on  many  patients,  the  efficacy  ci 
Bebemne,  and  in  cases  where  this  failed  to  arrest  the  recurring 
paroxysms  of  fever,  he  resorted  to  Cinchonia,  and  thus  instituted  a 
OMnparative  trial  of  their  respective  powers.  The  result  was  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  the  Cinchonia  as  anti-periodic,  with  an  addition- 
al advantage  of  never  proving  like  the  ^ebeerine,  irritant  to  the 
atomach.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  it  was  administered, 
'^the  disease  had  been  of  many  months  duration,  and  was  attended 
with  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  more  or  less  impairment  of  the 
general  health;  yet,  notwithstandinjg  these  serious  difficulties,  it 
was  promptly  checked  at  the  first  effort  in  eleven  of  the  cases.  In 
only  two  mfltotnces,  was  it  necessary  to  administer  the  Cinch(Hua  a 
second  time  for  the  arrest  of  the  paroxysms ;  and  of  the  whole  num« 
ber,  as  far  as  it  could  be  ascertained,  but  two  relapsed,  and  these 
were  prom^ly  and  permanently  checked  b^  again  resorting  to  the 
Cinchonia  m  full  doses."  Dr.  P.  thinks  himself  warranted  by  his 
experience  in  pronouncing  the  Cinchonia  quite  as  efficacious  as 
Qoinia,  and  in  some  cases  more  so.  In  no  case  did  he  find  it  to 
produce  gastric  irritation  or  vomiting.  When  given  in  full  doses, 
(which  are  the  sante  as  Qninia)  it  occasions  the  same  ftillness  of 
the  head  as  quinia.  In  taste  it  is  less  bitter  than  Quinia.  In  several 
cases  of  neural^a,  where  Quinia  had  failed,  he  succeeded  with  it  in 
breaking  up  the  paroxysm.  Costing  about  one-half  less  than  Quinia, 
and  equally  as  efficient  in  the  treatment  of  the  same  class  of  disorders, 
it  can  not  fail  to  come  into  general  use. — Ibid. 
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SINGULAR  CASE  OF  FOREIGN  SUBSTANCES  IN 

THE  INTESTINAL  CANAL. 


BY    D.   HATNE8   AQNBW^    M.    D.y   PHILADELPHIA. 


The  following  case  I  am  induced  to  report  from  its  very  siagialar 
character :  On  examining  the  body  of  an  individual  who,  I  beueve, 
labored  under  some  mental  alienation  during  life,  my  attention 
was  attracted  to  an  adhesion  between  the  parietal  and  visceral 
layer  of  peritoneum  over  the  ccecum,  upon  the  separation  of  which 
a  small  opening  was  perceived  through  the  walls  of  the  intestine, 
disclosing  a  dark-looking  substance,  which,  upon  examination, 
proved  to  be  a  large  mass  of  straw,  little  less  than  an  ordinary 
sized  fist,  and  firmly  impacted  in  all  the  space  below  the  iIeo-«<BcaI 
valve.  Noticing  the  transverse  colon  very  much  distended^  an 
incision  was  made  into  its  cavity,  where  were  found  a  pair  of 
suspenders,  three  rollers,  and  a  quantity  of  thread,  interwoven  with 
one  another.  The  webbing,  which  was  evidently  his  suspenders, 
exceeded  one  and  a  quarter  inches  in  breadth,'  and  must  be  several 
feet  in  length,  inasmuch  as  it  is  extended  through  the  ascending, 
transverse,  and  a  portion  of  the  descending  colon,  and  doubled  m 
several  places  upon  itself.  The  rollers  were  of  ordinary  muslin, 
over  one  inch  in  width,  and  the  same  in  diameter,  but  which  must 
have  been  of  much  greater  size  when  swallowed,  as  they  had  in 
their  progress  along  the  intestines,  become  enrolled,  leaving  long 
ends  which  were  encased  within  layers  of  faculent  matter.  The 
peritonitis,  which  no  doubt  had  been  the  principal  cause  of  deaA, 
was  not,  however,  produced  by  the  escape  of  any  intestinal  matter 
into  the  serous  cavity,  no  such  discharge  having  occurred.  The 
opening  into  the  coecum  only  presented  itself  after  the  reflected 
layer  of  the  peritoneum  was  separated  therefrom.  Had  life  be«i 
prolonged,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  ulceration  would  have  ex- 
tended through  the  wans  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  coecal  contents 
passed  out  by  this  artificial  route. — Philad.  Med.  Examiner. 
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oil  is  an  aliment  which  restores  and  reconstitutes  the  tissues;  in 
a  word,  it  is  an  analeptic  medicine,  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
disorganizing  action  of  tubercle  is  combated.  The  only  incon- 
venience attending  its  use  is  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  of  dugestioa. 
In  this  case,  M.  Trousseau  substitutes,  with  advantage  for  it,  the 
following  compound :  ^^  Fresh  butter,  8iv. ;  iodide  .of  potassum, 

Sn.  I ;  bromide  of  potassium,  gr.  iij. ;  conunon  salt,  Sss.     This 
utter  is  eaten  during  the  day  on  very  thin  slices  of  hresd.^-Dublia 
Med.  Pr$$i. 
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PART  in.-..EDITORIAL. 


"FOLLOWING  IN  THE  FOOTSTEPS." 

The  following  article,  from  the  Boston  Medical  and  Suigical  Journal , 
shows  that  our  orthodox  neighbors  are  beginning  to  wake  up  and  follow 
the  example  of  medical  reformers.  Still,  it  will  be  some  time  before  they 
aeqmre  enough  of  good  breeding  and  fafmess,  to  make  a  decent  ac* 
knowledgemeat  of  the  labors  of  their  predecessors  in  improyement. 

B. 

"  CONCXNTRATED  MXDIOAL  AGENTS. 

•'  Te  ike  JBdiicr  if  ike  Botim  Medical  and  Sturgieal  Journal. 

**  SiBr— In  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal^  is  an  article  upon  the 
establishment  of  the  American  Chemical  Institute,  bj  Messrs.  Keith  and 
Hendrickson,  New  York.  I  hail  the  universal  knowledge  and  use  of 
coacentrated  medical  agents  hj  the  profession,  as  one  of  the  distinguish- 
ing marks  between  the  infinitesimal  homcepath,  infinitesimally  (Slated 
and  attenuated — ^the  patent  pill-monger  and  nostrum-yender— or  the 
quack  with  his  secret  remedies,  together  with  Major  Standstill — ^and  the 
learned  medical  profession  with  their  safe  and  proper  medicinal  agents, 
scientifically  prepared  and  administered.  Well  may  Dr.  Jalap  retire 
from  the  cares  and  troubles  of  jDrofessional  life,  sfnce  Dr.  Jalapine  will 
undoubtedly  prove  to  be  the  dutiful  son  who  more  than  makes  good  his 
£ither*s  place. 

'*  I  have  long  since  laid  aside  all  those  bulky  articles  of  the  materia  medi- 
ea,  for  which  I  could  substitute  the  concentrated  preparatiotts.  I  am  also 
using  several  articles  which  would  have  ofiered,  oy  their  bulky  insur*^ 
mountable  objections  to  their  ^^eneral  use,  had  they  not  been  presented  in 
a  concentrated  form.  Mv  patients  have  already  remarked  the  difiTerencOy 
and  are  well  pleased  with  tne  fine  small  powders,  in  place  of  the  coarse 
buOcy  ones  which  the  crude  material  offered. 

**  Who,  in  general  practice,  would  lay  aside  Quinine  for  Peruvian  bark  ; 
Strychnine  for  Nux  Vomica ;  Morphme  for  crude  Opium  or  the  unripe 
Capsules  of  the  Papaver  somniferum  ;  Jalap  for  Jalapine  t  If  no  one 
then  will  object  to  the  above  articles  which  our  fathers  prepared  and 
tksed  with  so  much  advantage  to  themselves  and  their  patients,  why 
should  Dr.  King's  class  of  practitioners,  'whose  every  obligation  begins 
mid  ends  with  themselves'  (see  page  239  of  the  present  volume  of  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal),  find  fault  because  their  sons  have 
added  to  the  list  of  concentrated  remedies,  Podophyline  firom  the  Podo- 
phyllum peltatum  ;  Leptandrine  from  the  Leptandna  Yirginica ;  Macro- 
un  from^tne  Macrotrys  raoemosa  or  cunidfuga ;  or  the  Hydrastine  from 
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the  Hydrastas  Canadensis ;  and  so  on  for  the  whole  list  of  drugs  and 
roedicines  f  So  far  from  any  objections  being  urged  i^inst  the  concen- 
trated remedies  by  tiiose  who  have  used  them,  I  believe  all  speak  with 
decided  approbation  of  the  improvement  which  science,  in  the  hands  of 
our  indefatigable  chemists  and  pharmaceutists,  has  made  in  this  particular 
direction.  Some  who  are  afraid  of  anything  that  is  new  may  object,  as  it 
will  require  some  little  time  and  attention  to  become  well  acquamted  with  the 
concise  description  of  each  medicine,  and  its  precise  dose.  And  I  make 
no  doubt  but  some  of  our  medical  agents  will  be  found  to  have  acquired 
new  powers,  instead  of  losing ;  or  at  least  will  have  a  decided  advantage 
in  power  and  certainty  of  action  over  the  dead  chips  and  barks  with 
which  some  of  our  practitioners  have  been  accustomed  to  load  the 
stomachs  of  their  patients. 

"  Some  may  object  to  their  use  for  fear  of  additional  expense,  as  their 
patients  are  poor  and  they  can  not  collect  their  bills,  and  their  time  is  as 
much  as  they  can  afford  to  lose,  without  being  subjected  to  the  additional 
cost  of  good  and  certain  reaoMdies.  In  answer  to  such,  I  woold  aay,  let 
the  overseers  of  the  poor  take  charge  of  these  patients,  if  you  are  not 
able ;  for  my  part,  the  convenience  and  certain^  of  the  concentrated 
preparations  are  enoush  to  satisfy  me  as  to  cheap aess. 

*'  In  relation  to  the  liacrotm,  let  me  observe  that  it  possesses  in  fuU 
the  properties  of  the  root,  except  its  nareotio  effects,  aetmg  in  a  peculiar 
manner  upon  the  uterus,  in  all  uterine  diseases,  in  doses  of  one  to  four 
grains  from  three  to  six  times  a  day  ;  being  as  near  a  specific  for  uterine 
diseases,  as  Quinine  is  for  intermittant  fever. 

Jfewpart,  Pa.,  July  l$t,  1853.  0.  E.  Unsn. 


FEMALE  PROPESSORa 

Two  ladies  have  rec^itly  been  appointed  to  the  chairs— Professors  of 
OhMnict  and  Dem/anUralrix  of  Anatomy,  in  the  Female  Medical  (kS^ege 
of  Philadelphia.  We  understand  the  policy  of  this  school  is  to  suj^ly 
all  the  chairs  with  females  as  soon  as  they  can  be  obtained.  As  this 
school  is  expressly  for  females,  we  consider  this  one  of  the  best  move- 
ments that  could  be  made.  We  hove  ever  been  oi  the  opinion  that  fa- 
males  might  be  educated  in  the  profesmou  so  as  to  be  of  great  service  to 
the  world  at  large*  And  if  every  female  in  the  community  understood 
more  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  their  own  system,  we  would  have 
an  entirely  different  population,  and  that,  too,  before  half  a  century  should 
have  passed  away.  Some  of  the  brightest  luminaries  in  science,  Bteratoie, 
and  the  medical  profession  are  now  to  be  found  among  females ;  and 
hence  any  eflbrt  which  is  being  made  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
female  sex,  should  be  encouraged  and  assisted  by  all  true  sons  of 
America. 
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PROFESSIONAL    SCHOLARSHIP. 

How  few  of  the  young  men  now  preparing  for  the  profession  of  m^dieine 
have  seriously  thought  of  elevating  their  aspirations  to  the  goal  at  which 
every  professional  man  should  aim.  How  many  are  there;  even  yet, 
who  are  content  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  medical  practice,  before 
they  have  even  acquired  the  moderate  amount  of  knowledge  which  i* 
roquisite  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine. 

If  this  were  a  mere  question  of  business,  we  should  have  nothing  to 
aayt  Bvery  one  might  judge  for  himself,  how  small  an  intellectual 
capital  was  necessary  to  be  invested  in  the  pursuit  by  which  he  is  to 
make  a  living.  But  the  profession  of  medicine  is  not  a  mere  matter  of 
liveilhood  and  revenue  to  the  physician,  it  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death,  of 
health  or  misery,  to  thousands  of  the  community ;  and  the  scanty  attain* 
menta  of  the  physician,  are  nf)t  measured  merely  by  the  scanty  amount 
of  his  income,  but  by  the  limited  amount  of  health  conferred,  and  longevity 
eajoyedy  by  the  community  who  have  entrusted  their  constitutions  to  his 
care. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  all  who  practice  medicine  withoot  d\p\a* 
mas,  have  dishonored  their  calling*  and  been  less  faithful  to  duty  than 
their  graduated  brethren.  On  the  contrary,  we  know  that  heretofore, 
there  have  been  many  excuses  and  reasons  for  their  course,  which  do  not 
now  exist,  uid  which  would  constitute  no  justification  for  yoong  men  rt 
the  present  time.  In  the  early  times  of  the  West,  attendance  upon  the 
medical  schools,  was  difficult  and  almost  impracticable,  on  account  of 
their  distance,  the  difficulties  of  travel,  expen;;es,  and  other  objections. 
A  few  overcame  these  difficulties,  but  a  majority  could  not.  Caldwell 
worked  his  way  to  Philadelphia  from  North  Carolina,  and  graduated  un- 
der Bush.  Dudley,  of  Keniucky,  Chapman  and  Physic,  of  Philadelphia^ 
finished  their  education  in  Europe.  But,  even  the  distinguished  Professor 
Drake  was  content  to  oommenoe  his  professional  career  with  no  higher 
authority  than  his  certificate  of  recommendaiion  from  his  old  preceptor, 
Dr.  Qoforth;  and,  subsequently,  having  succeeded  in  attending  a  course 
of  lectures  in  Philadelphia,  he  zealously  urged  his  claim  to  be  permitted 
to  graduate  after  one  course  of  lectures,  in  consideration  of  the  great  diffi- 
enlties  with  Western  men  in  attending  the  college.  His  request  prevailed 
and  having  been  previously  well  instructed  in  the  profession,  he  graduated 
with  credit. 

The  first  professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  PrncUce» 

of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Transylvania  University,  was  a  western 

man  of  great  talent  and  a  profound  scholar,  but  one  who  had  never  at* 

tended  a  course  of  lectures  in  a  medieal  school,  mainly  become  the  ez« 
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penses  were  beyond  his  means.  Tet,  among  these  ungraduated  physidaas 
there  were  men  of  talent,  men  of  learning,  and  men,  too,  who  were  less 
under  the  control  of  the  dogmas  of  the  schools,  more  accustomed  to  rely 
upon  oar  native  plants,  and  more  snooessful  in  their  practice,  thau  many 
of  their  successors. 

Most  unfortunately  for  the  profession,  the  advent  of  medical  scholar- 
ship, brought  with  it  dogmatism  and  servility— departures  from  nature, 
and  violations  of  common  sense.  But  all  these  things  have  passed  away. 
Medical  schools  are  now  within  the  reach  of  everybody,  and  our  new 
movement  renders  a  medical  education  attainable  to  the  poorest,  while 
the  freedom  of  our  principles  leaves  the  mind  of  the  student  free  from 
the  enslaving  power  of  arbitrary  dogman. 

What  exctise  can  a  young  man  offer  the  community  at  the  present 
time,  for  engaging  in  the  profession  without  a  thorough  education  ?  He 
can  not  say  that  the  expenses  are  now  beyond  his  reach,  for  that  would 
be  confessing  bin: self  little  better  than  a  pauper.  He  can  not  aaj  that 
he  prefers  to  study  and  practice  uncontrolled  by  the  dogmas  and  errors 
of  schools,  for  Eclectic  reformers  desire  no  servile  adherence  to  their  pre- 
cepts. He  can  not  say  that  he  prefers  a  course  of  private  reading  to 
collegiate  faoililies,  for  it  is  well  known  that  private  study  iamuch  more 
tedious,  expensive,  and  unsatisfactory  than  collegiate  instruction,  which 
furnifehes,  at  this  time,  the  cheapest  possible  avenue  to  professional 
knowledge.  Nor  can  he  reasonably  claim,  that  without  collegiate  study, 
his  attainments  will  be  such  as  ought  to  satisfy  a  discriminating  public. 
Ue  may  consider  himself  qualified  after  a  certain  amount  of  reading, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  practice,  to  sustain  the  responsibility  of  the 
profession ;  but  against  all  such  claims  there  arises  in  the  public  mind 
a  strong  presumption  based  upon  the  fact,  that  very  few,  indeed,  of  those 
who  have  not  had  collegiate  advantages  attain  an  honorable  standmg, 
while  those  who  have  attained  respectability  in  spite  of  such  disadvan- 
tages, might  have  attained  an  eminent  rank  if  they  had  done  justice  to 
their  natural  talents  by  a  proper  course  of  instructiou  and  mental 
discrpline. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  any  one  to  rise  to  an  honorable  position  with 
the  public,  agunst  whom  exists  the  strong  prima  faeie  evidenoe  of  the 
fact,  that  he  has  not  regularly  finished  his  professional  education.  This 
fact  is  a  perpetual  barrier  to  his  progress.  It  continually  suggests  to 
strangers  the  idea  that  he  belongs  to  the  fraternity  of  quacks,  who  have 
no  other  aim  in  life  than  to  obtain  a  comfortable  living  by  flieecing  the 
public.  If  he  bleeds  and  gives  calomel  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  the 
physicians,  he  still  fails  to  win  a  general  respectability.  And,  if  he  is 
in  sentiment  a  reformer,  he  is  denounced  without  mercy  as  a  quackish  ig- 
noramus;  and  the  absence  of  his  diploma  is  considered  good  evidence  in 
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proof  of  the  ebarge.  Even  among  those  ^ho  do  not  think  very  highly  of 
medical  schools,  medical  doctrines,  and  medical  diplomas,  the  absence  of 
a  diploma  is  considered  a  degrading  circumstanca — a  proof  that  the  indi- 
vidual haa  never  completed  his  medical  studies — a  proof  that  he  does  not 
care  to  qualify  himself  for  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  a  confession 
that  he  never  expects  to  take  rank  with  the  most  respectable  part  of  the 
profession,  having  no  higher  ambition  than  to  belong  to  a  second  rate, 
third  rate,  or  tenth  rate  class. 

8ach  is  the  effect  on  the  public  mind,  and  upon  the  standing  of  the 
physician.  If  possessed  of  great  natural  talent,  he  will  make  a  few  friends, 
who  will  glorify  his  success,  and,  by  their  flattery,  conceal  from  him  the 
&ct,  that  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  quack  by  the  community  at  large  ;  but 
if  he  be  a  shrewd  observer,  he  will  discover  his  true  position.  Hence, 
it  is  that  so  many,  after  attempting  to  practice  for  a  series  of  years  with- 
out gmdnation,  have  deemed  it  the  best  policy  to  give  up  a  remunerative 
practice  and  resort  to  a  medical  school,  for  the  sake  of  obtuning  a  diploma. 
Men,  40 or  50  years  of  age,  thus  find  it  necessary  to  go  back  and  retrieve 
the  error  into  which  they  hare  fallen,  by  finishing  an  education  which 
ought  to  have  been  finished  in  their  youth. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that,  instead  of  spending  ten  or  fifteen  years  in 
practice,  before  graduation,  struggling  all  that  time  under  disadvantages, 
and  making  an  inferior  reputation,  they  had  graduated  at  the  ccMnmence- 
ment  of  their  career,  which  would  have  cost  them  even  less,  as  it  would 
not  hare  interrupted  their  practice,  and  how  much  better  would  have 
been  the  result.  They  would  have  started  on  an  equal  footing  with  their 
professional  competitors,  and  might  have  come  put  foremost  in  the  race. 

Those  who,  in  their  hurry  to  engage  in  practice,  hasten  into  the  field 
before  graduation,  remind  one  of  the  over-zealous  traveller,  who  could 
not  wait  half  a  day  for  his  boots,  but  started  off  b  trefoot  upon  a  tedious 
journey,  and  found  it  necessary  after  he  had  become  lame,  to  lay  up  a 
few  months,  and  to  renew  his  journey  wilh  a  proper  clothing  for  his 
mnderstandinff. 

Students  should  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  it  is  not  only  professional 
standing  and  reputation  which  they  attain  by  finishing  their  studies  in  a 
regular  manner,  but  that  there  is  an  amount  of  knowledge  attainable  by 
eoUegiate  instruction  which  they  can  not  obtain  otherwise.    Even  if  the 
professors  have  no  peculiar,  valuable  and  original  idea^,  beyond  what  the 
books  afford,  they  have  at  least  the  power  of  giving  an  instruction  whick 
tbj  books  can  not.      Where  do  we  ever  see  professional  men  becoming: 
proficient  in  anatomy  without  collegiate  opportunities  ?     Whete  do  we- 
find  a  respectable  knowledge  of  chemistry  without  the  demonstrations  of 
the  laboratory  ?    Where  can  we  find  anything  so  instrucuve  as  a  course* 
of  clinical  lectures  and  surgical  opera&>na  ?    And,  how  can  one  who  m- 
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secessarily  defective  in  anatomy,  surgery^  and  chemistry  gain  an  bonor- 
able  standing  in  his  profession  ?  But  there  is  something  more  tliaa  all 
this  in  collegitite  instruction.  There  are  mental  discipline  and  inieUectaal 
deveiopement  gained,  which  the  community  can  readily  appreciate,  and 
which  are  indispensable  to  their  conceptii  n  of  the  superior  physician. 

Students  frequently  remark  that  they  acquire  more  in  their  second 
course  of  lectures  than  in  the  first ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  thuod 
course.  Very  few  are  capable,  at  once,  of  performing  the  amount  of  in- 
tellectual  labor  required  in  attendance  upon  a  medical  coarse,  ii  is  only 
af\er  several  months  of  mental  discipline  that  the  intellectual  facultiea 
become  so  invigorated,  syst'Cmatized,  and  expanded,  as  to  be  able  to 
appropriate  at  once,  the  great  amount  of  instruction  which  is  thrown  out 
in  seven  daily  lectures.  The  mind  of  the  living  teacher  continually  plays 
upon  the  mind  of  his  auditor,  rouses  its  energies,  and  developea  its  na- 
tural productiveness,  as  the  summer's  sun  dcvelopes  the  life  and  beauty 
of  the  garden.  Hence,  we  observe  in  those  who  have  had  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  finished  educfation,  a  marked  intellectual  superiority  to  those 
who  have  not  thiis  been  trained.  Their  ideas  are  clecur  and  logica], — 
their  judsrment  prompt,  their  expressions  lucid  and  felicitous,  and  their 
whole  bearing  and  conversation  convey  an  idea  of  superiority,  which  ihe 
community  can  recognize  at  onoe,  and  which  gives  the  individual  a 
pectahle  standing  with  the  learliog  classes  of  society. 

Why.  then,  should  not  every  medical  man  aim  at  a  thorough 
and  professional  course,  and  commence  his  profession  upon  (he  higheat 
platform  ?  Why  should  there  be  so  many  incapable  of  writing  thetr 
prescri[)tions  in  good  English  ?  and,  above  all,  why  should  any  f>tudeiit 
aver  think  of  practising  his  profession  without  the  first  evidence  that  he 
has  made  the  right  beginning.  Ic  may  be  said  that  there  are  quacks  with 
diplomas,  and  graduaus  who  have  but  little  standing.  But  if  foola  or 
knaves  dishonor  their  diploma,  of  what  benefit  is  that  to  the  man  who 
has  none  ?  If  a  quack  with  a'diploma  has  but  a  poor  standing,  surely  a 
quark  wUhotU  a  diploma  has  still  less  pretensions  to  respeotabiKty.  The 
more  the  standard  of  graduates  is  lowered  by  unworthy  representatives, 
the  lower  still  must  sink  the  character  of  those  who  have  not  graduated. 
But  no  young  man  should  set  out  in  life  with  any  such  paltry  calcula- 
tions. If  the  profession  is  worth  pursuing  at  all,  it  is  worth  pursuing  in 
an  honorable  manner ;  if  it  wiU  repay  the  expenses  of  an  unfinished 
education,  it  will  far  better  repay  the  trifling  additional  expense  of  a 
thorough  course  of  study  ;  and  if  the  medical  profession  is  not  worthy 
of  the  trifling  expeu'^e  and  outlay  of  time  necessary  to  a  respectable  pro- 
fessional education,  it  ought  to  be  abandoned  at  once,  for  it  is  a  poorer 
business  than  brick-lot^ng,  Uack-smiihingy  or  butcherivf^  All  mechanical 
yocations  require  an  apprenticeship  of  two»  three,  or  four  years  ;  and  he 
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irho  adopts  t!ie  medical  profession,  without  giving  as  mucli  time  as  h  e 
would  be  required  to  spend  in  learning  how  to  make  a  pair  of  boots,  or 
how  to  handle  the  saw  and  plane,  virtually  acknowledges  that  he  requires 
no  more  intellect  and  skill  to  manage  the  constitution  of  his  patient, 
tban  is  demanded  to  make  a  pair  of  boots.  If  such  be  the  estimate 
which  the  doctor  himself  places  upon  his  professional  attainments,  the 
community  at  large  will  rate  him  accordingly.  Tou  may  be  assured, 
gentle  reader,  that  there  is  a  Heaven- wide  difference  in  the  public  mind, 
between  the  estimate  which  is  placed  upon  the  services  of  a  talented, 
skillful,  and  learned  physician,  and  the  contempt  which  they  feel  for  the 
half-fledged  doctorling,  who  relies  upon  his  ''namral-boni  sense,"  in* 
stead  of  thorough  professional  attainments. 


P.  S. — The  idea  that  half-finished  students,  practicing  their  professiou 
without  graduation,  sink  it  beiow  the  standard  of  the  shoe-making 
business,  is  no  joke  nor  exaggeration.  We  have  recenily  seen  a  vigorous 
essay  going  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers,  in  which  this  idea  had  been 
taken  up,  and  it  was  contended  that  the  shoe-maker  spent  as  much  time 
and  required  as  much  intellect  to  master  his  business  as  the  physician., 
This  we  know  is  unjust,  for  it  requires  as  much  time,  study  and  skill  to 
learn  bow  to  perform  mechanically  a  single  important  surgical  operation 
as  to  perform  all  ihat  is  required  of  tie  shoe-maker — and  that  is  but  a 
small  fragment  of  one  of  the  numerous  departments  of  medical  science — 
a  science  for  the  perfect  mastery  of  which  our  whole  lives  are  insufhcient. 
But  such  humble  ideas  of  the  profession  are  the  natural  consequence  of 
its  adoption  by  half  educated  young  men,  who  never  even  master  the 
elementary  facts  of  the  science.  We  say  again,  that  there  is  no  sufficient 
excuse  at  the  present  time,  for  practicing  without  a  diploma,  and  that 
whcUever  U  worth  doing,  is  worth  doing  toelL  B.    • 


^«99^t^*9lt>' 


THE  SHAPE  OF  THE  COLLAR. 

Here  it  is,  at  last,  a  specimen  of  the  very  identical  collar  adjusted  by 
ihe  National  Medical  Association,  for  the  necks  of  American  citizens. 

We  have  received  the  annual  catab^gue  and  announcement  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  St.  Louis  University,  in  which  is  exhibited, 
Tery  frankly,  the  collar,  slip-knot,  and  chain,  one  end  of  which  is  to  be 
fastened  to  the  pillars  of  the  St.  Louis  University,  within  the  reach  of  the 
Faculty,  while  the  other  applies  to  the  necks  of  all  who  may  hereafler 
graduate  from  that  Institution. 
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If  this  system  of  securing  harmony  of  ihongbt  by  subjecting  profes- 
sors of  the  Tarious  colleges  to  the  authority  of  the  National  ABsociation, 
and  subjecting  the  graduates  to  the  authority  and  espionage  of  their  pro* 
fessors,  can  be  successfully  reduced  to  practice  in  our  country.  Medical 
freedom  is  at  an  end ;  and  whoever  can  gain  the  ascendency  in  the 
National  Association,  will  become  the  despot  of  the  Medical  profession* 

The  pledge  ia  as  follows  : 

**  Tou  A.  B.  do  solemnly  promise  that  you  will,  to  the  utmost  of  your 
ability,  exert  your  influence  for  promoting  the  welfare  and  respectability 
of  the  profession ;  that  you  will  demean  yourself  honorably  io  the 
practice  thereof;  that  you  will  not  put  forth  any  nostrum  or  secret 
method  of  cure,  nor  engage  in  any  other  species  of  quackery  ;  and  that 
you  will  not  publish  any  matter  or  thing  laudatory  of  yourself,  or  derog- 
atory to  the  profession  ;  and  in  the  conferring  of  this  d^ree,  it  is  done 
with  the  express  understanding  that  the  Faculty  reserve  to  themselvei 
the  right  and  privilege  to  revoke  said  degree  whenever  the  promise  hers 
made  shall  be  violated/' 

Under  such  an  oligarchy,  so  despotic  in  its  aims,  where  will  be  the 
freedom  of  individual  action?  A  high-minded  physician,  who  has  dis- 
covered by  the  terrible  mortality  attending  his  practice,  that  the  doctrines 
which  he  has  been  taught,  are  spreading  desolation  in  the  community* 
will  be  placed  in  this  peculiar  position,  either  he  must  go  on  in  his  desola- 
ting career,  little  better  than  a  murderer  at  the  bar  of  his  own  conscience, 
or  he  must  deviate  from  the  standard  doctrines  and  practice  of  the  pro- 
fession, expose  himself  to  the  censure  of  the  faculty,  be  deprived  of  his 
diploma,  be  looked  upon  by  the  profession  generally,  as  a  dishonored 
outcast,  and  unless  strongly  grounded  in  the  aflections  and  confidence  of 
the  people,  brought  down  to  degradation  and  ruin,  by  the  crushing  power 
that  is  arrayed  against  him.  Under  such  a  system  of  terrorism  few  will 
dare  the  penalties  of  independence  ;  and  the  bloodiest  system  of  scientific 
quackery,  may  be  maintained  from  generation  to  generation,  in  defiance 
of  the  secret  conviction  of  the  minority  of  the  profession.  Those  who 
are  disgusted  with  the  terrible  results  of  their  own  practice,  will  simply 
abandon  the  profession,  instead  of  sacrificing  themselves  in  the  vain 
effort  to  reform  it. 

This  terrible  system  of  medical  proscription  and  despotism,  has  been 
in  force  in  our  own  country,  from  its  first  colonization,  as  it  was  imported 
in  all  its  purity,  from  Great  Britain,  but  never  before  was  it  applied  with 
the  extreme  rigor  which  marks  this  recent  movement.  But  we  do  not 
fear  it.  The  ethics  of  the  orthodox  system,  look  back  to  the  dark  ages, 
ours  to  the  bright  future.  Let  the  despotic  European  system  present 
itself  in  its  most  distinct  and  formidable  shape,  and  let  the  great  ethical 
distinction  between  liberal  and  despotic  medicin6,  be  deliberately  discuased 
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before  the  American  people,  and  we  have  but  little  doubt  as  to  whicb 
way  ike  verdict  will  be  rendered. 

The  movement  of  the  times  compels  everything  to  stiind  forth  in  sun- 
light. As  the  Roman  system,  with  its  Supreme  Pontiff,  frankly  avows 
tliat  it  is  necessarily  intolerant,  so  the  papal  system  of  medicine,  con- 
fesses with  equal  frankness,  that  it  is  necessarily  despotic,  and  will  not 
dare  to  leave  its  doctrines  to  the  test  of  unbiased  common  sense  and 
elinical  experience.  The  pledge  which  allopathic  orthodoxy  exacts,  is  a 
distinct  and  formal  confession  of  its  weakness — a  confession  that  its  grad* 
uates  are  deserting  the  camp,  and  that  some  over-awing  power  is  neces* 
sary,  to  restrain  the  reformatory  tendency  of  the  age.  The  pledge  will  act 
like  an  astringent  tonic,  in  bracing  up  the  constitution  of  Medical  hunker* 
ism.     But  tonics  can  not  very  long  resist  a  general  disorganising  decay. 

In  examining  the  pledge,  the  unprofessional  reader,  will  scarcely 
recognize  its  entire  force ;  as  the  regular  profession  have  a  very  dignified 
way  of  attaching  an  immense  amount  of  meaning  to  innocent  looking 
phraseology.  The  graduate,  for  example,  is  required  to  exert  his  **^  influ- 
ence for  promoting  the  respectability  and  welfare  of  the  profession." 
This,  it  is  well  known,  means  that  he  shall  promote  Ihe  respectability  of 
the  profession,  by  promoting  the  respectability  of  the  prufessors, — that  is 
to  ssy,  by  maintaining  the  truthfulness  and  value  of  the  existing  system 
of  practical  medicine,  and  carefully  abstaining  from  expressing  any 
dissent,  or  criticising  what  the  majority  believe.  In  other  words  the  pledge 
practically  means,  that  he  shall  be  a  servile  follower  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  school ;  and  whatever  compunctions  he  may  have,  shall  never  mani« 
fest  Ihem  by  speech  or  action. 

The  pledge  that  he  will  not "  engage  in  any  other  species  of  quackery," 
signifies  about  the  same  as  the  preceding  clause ;  for  quackery,  in  the 
supercilious  style  of  the  orthodox,  comprehends  everything  which  has 
been  sanctioned  or  permitted  by  the  highest  authority.  Ligatures  for 
bleeding  arteries,  Peruvian  bark  for  intermittents,  vaccination  for  small* 
pox,  and  sulphuric  e(her  for  the  avoidance  of  fajn  were  all  quackeries 
until  they  became  established.  Quackery  means,  simply,  whatever  has 
not  yet  been  legalized,  and  stamped  by  authority.  To  cure  disease  by 
bathing,  is  quackery  ;  to  use  homoeopathic  medicines  is  quackery  ;  to  use 
podophyllin  or  lobelia,  is  a  very  suspicious  act,  requiring  a  special  protest 
that  no  thanks  are  given  to  reformers  for  the  use  of  their  agents.  In  short, 
this  innocent  looking  pledge  is  virtually  a  pledge  to  submit  to  the  most 
abject  mental  slavery. 

Another  feature  of  the  pledge,  ''you  will  not  publish  any  matter  or 
thing,  laudatory  of  yourself,  or  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  profes- 
sion"— is  merely  a  reiteration  of  the  same  law,  that  the  orthodox  practice 
must  not  be  criticised,  and  imposes  on  the  young  candidate  for  professional 
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employment,  the  neoesilty  of  sitting  still  and  holding  his  p6%pe,  while  the 
older  members  of  tie  profession,  rolling  in  wealth,  and  often  unworthy  of 
the  patronage  which  they  receive,  scarcely  permit  him  to  receive  a  crumb 
from  the  table  of  public  patronage.  The  young  surgeon,  for  example* 
may  discover  improved  methods  of  treating  diseases,  and  restoring  his 
patients  to  health,  while  similar  cases  are  dying  around  him,  under  the 
treatment  of  older  practitioners ;  but  he  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  assert 
his  honorable  claims,  lest  he  should  distorb  the  dignity,  or  diminish  the 
fees  of  old  fogy  fle^  cutters.  He  must  sit  still,  like  a  gagged  and  hand* 
cuffed  culprit,  and  permit  his  venerable  seniors  to  put  him  up  or  put  him 
down,  according  to  their  caprices,  which  are  generally  governed  by  his 
subserviency  to  their  viewd; 

Down  with  such  a  system  of  servile  dependence.  Would  that  we  could 
«peak  with  a  piercing  voice,  in  the  ear  of  every  young  man,  who  thinks  of 
submitting  to  such  a  yoke,  and  bring  to  his  cheek  the  blush  of  shame,  at 
the  thought  of  such  a  degradation  for  American  freemen* 

The  pledge  that  no  one  shall  say  anything  laudatory  of  himsrif,  is 
simply  ridiculous.  Every  physician  must,  under  various  emergencies, 
assure  his  friends,  his  patients,  or  the  public,  of  what  he  can  do  in  a 
given  case  ;  and  liis  success  must  depend  on  the  fact  that  he  can  promise 
aatis&ctory  results,  and  verify  his  promise. 

The  very  faculty  who  impose  this  pledge,  violate  it  themselves,  in  the 
same  pamphlet  which  contains  it  Like  all  other  College  circulars,  it 
presents  the  claims  and  merits,  of  the  faculfy  and  the  College,  and  is, 
therefore,  decidedly  laudatory.  The  faculty  boast  of  their  flourishing 
condition  and  prospects,"  and  of  their  "  great  and  daily  incresing  advas- 
tages."  They  annuimce  a  new  professor,  as  *'  an  accomplished  lecturer, 
and  successful  teacher.*'  They  boast  of  their  "great  facilities  for  clinical 
instruction,"  and  speak  of  a  dis|>ensary,  as  their  ^'  invaluable  auxiliary." 
Their  College  building,  they  declare,  *'  vies  with,  if  it  does  not  surpass, 
any  structure  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States  ;  and  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  surprise  and  astonishment,  that  so  complete,  elegant,  and  well  fur- 
nished establishment,  existed  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  much  less 
upon  the  distal  banks  of  its  Great  River.'* 

They  propose  to  make  a  school  *'  which  shall  prove  alike,  a  benefit  and 
honor  to  the  country.  Higher  motives  than  those  of  selfish  or  pecuniary 
considerations,  have,  and  always  will,  animate  those  who  are  laboring  for 
its  firm  establishment  and  high  advancement." 

And  again, — **  We  hazard  nothing  in  saying,  that  the  graduates  of  this 
institution  yield  to  those  of  no  other  in  the  Union,  in  their  practical 
acquaintance  with  disease  at  the  bed-side." 

These  quotations  are  sufficient  to  show  that  professors  and  Colleges 
are  independent  of  the  rule  which  they  prescribe  to  their  subordinatea. 
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Wtt-  do  not  mefm  io  intimate  that  tho  f^cuVy  are  immodest  ot  rnitruthftil 
in  their  anaounceinent,  or  that  their  course  la  improper ;  ior  we  think  it 
perfeetlj  right,  thatindiTiduals  and-institntions  ehonld  say  just  what  they 
think ;  and  haTing  a  personal  acquaintanee  with  sereral  gentlemen  of  iht 
facalfyj  we  have  no  doubt  they  are  sincere  in  oousidering  their  College 
one  of  the  best  in  America ;  and,  indeed,  we  have  do  doubt  that  it  10 
one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  despotic  tribe.  Yet,  after  all,  excuse 
our  levity,  why  is  it  so  wonderful  and  astonishing  to  strangers,  to  iind  a 
handsome  College  building,  ''  in  the  valley  of  ibe  Mississippi,  much  leas 
on  the  distal  bank  of  its  Great  River  V  Would  the  College  building 
have  been  any  less  astonishing  and  overwhelming,  if  it  had  been  located 
on  the  eastern  bank,  In  the  rich  soil  of  the  Illinois  bottom  1 

The  ast^Hiishment  of  such  strangers  is  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  the 
traveller,  who  pronounced  the  Mississippi,  **a  ffretU  river  far  m  imw 
cowUrif/'  or  that  of  President  Henry,  who  was  surprised  to  find  that 
Cincinnati,  was  really  a  good  deal  more  than  a  Yankee  country  village. 

Our  St.  Louis  friends  were  probably  a  little  under  the  fear  of  medical 
ethics,  when  they  were  driven  to  this  round  about  mode  of  announcing 
their  superior  edifice. 

In  the  name  which  heads  the  list.  Dr.  M.  Linton,  the  Professor  of 
Practice;  we  recognize  an  old  acquaintance  and  fellow  studint  of  the 
ibe  Transylvania  University;  a  rery  worthy  gentleman,  but  not  free 
from  the  Medical  bigotry  which  condemns  without  examination,  which 
disregards  truths  in  the  minority,  and  feels  secure  in  the  strength  of 
numbers,  as  though  physical  might  were  identical  with  truth. 

To  the  Professors  of  the  University,  as  gentlemen,  in  their  individual 
edacity,  we  have  no  objections  to  offer.  In  the  proprietiea  of  lifiii 
which  mark  the  gentleman  and  the  scholar,  they  are  for  superior  to  the 
most  conspicuous  professor  of  their  rival  school. »  But  in  Medical  ethicsi 
they  are  fundamentally  wrong,  and  as  Medical  reformers,  we  can  but 
regard  them  as  our  forefathers  regarded  the  British  officers,  whoae 
services  were  given  to  a  royal  despot,  and  who,  however  gentlemanly  in 
the  social  circle,  were  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  against  human 
liberty.  B. 


CORRECTION. 

In  our  last  we  referred  to  the  numbers  of  the  Eclectio  Convention, 
held  at  Philadelphia,  as  we  learned  from  rumor.  We  have  since  learned 
from  Dr.  T.  Cooke  of  Philadelphia  that  the  number  of  those  who  regis- 
tered their  names  and  pmd  the  regular  fee  as  members  of  the  asSofnatian 
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amounted  to  twenty-five,  in  addition  to  whteh  about  as  many  more  wen 
at  the  meeting  irregularly.  We  have  also  had  the  pleasure  of  receiT- 
ing  from  Dr.  C.  several  numhers  of  the  Botanic  Medical  Reformer,  pub- 
lished monthly  by  himself  in  1840  and  '41.  We  observe  in  one  of  the 
numbers  an  account  of  a  meethug  held  in  Philadelphia,  October  8tfa, 
1840,  at  which  was  organized  the  "  JBclecUc  Bcianie  Medical  Assodatiom 
0f  PkUadelphia^"  This  Society,  designed  to  unite  Botanic  Medical  Re- 
formers, was«  we  believe,  the  first  that  adopted  the  title  of  Eclectie 
in  connexion  with  Botanic  Medical  Reform.  In  our  last  number,  a  Mne 
under  the  head  of  *'  wise  men  of  the  East*'  was  awkwardly  misprinted* 
The  suggestion  that  those  who  opposed  the  system  of  cheap  tuitiott 
would  riak  losing  fifty  or  a  hundred  students  annually  from  our  cause, 
was  made  to  read,  that  they  would  m»h  losing  that  number,  which  is  not 
only  bad  language  but  an  improper  suggesuon,  for  no  sincere  friend  of  the 

cause  can  be  supposed  to  wish  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  its  supporters. 

B. 


MAN'S  WORKS  LIVE  AFTER  HIM. 

When  Dr.  Jenner  proclaimed  to  the  world  the  great  discovery  of 
vaccine,  he  became  the  object  of  violent  and  malicious  opposition,  was 
denounced  by  the  entire  Europeau  medical  profession,  the  pulpit,  and  all 
the  common  people  who  could  be  influenced  by  the  profession.  Anti- 
vaccination  societies  were  recommended  to  be  established,  and  many 
were  formed  throughout  England,  su^ested  by  the  physicians,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  prevent  the  discovery  of  Jenner  from  being  re- 
ceived by  the  people  ea  a  matter  of  utility.  The  influences  which  wne 
brought  to  bear  against  him  for  many  years,  were  sufficient  to  crush  him 
as  a  citisen  and  a  medical  man.  But  here,  as  in  all  cases  wh^e  a  prin- 
ciple is  founded  in  truth,  it  had  to  be  received.  And  finally,  after  the 
commoD  people  had  been  convinced  that  tliis  discovery,  if  properly  ap- 
plied, would  save  millions  of  the  human  family  from  that  fell  destroyer, 
small  pox,  the  medical  profession,  with  great  reluctance,  was  compelled 
to  admit  and  adopt  the  discovery  of  Jenner.  And  at  this  late  day^  to 
hear  the  medical  profession  claiming  to  receive  willingly  all  discoveries 
as  they  say  they  did  that  of  Jenner,  is  perfectly  absurd.  Yet  in 
the  goodness  of  their  hearts,  we  find  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
areet  a  monument  in  the  city  of  London,  to  the  memory  of  Jenner. 
Prince  Albert  has  donated  twenty-five  pounds  towards  its  erection.  We 
are  anxious  that  the  Eclectic  profession  may  contribute  something  to  this 
object.  N. 
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BOOK  TABLE- 

Wx  Iiaye  received  from  the  pablishers,  Uiroogh  the  house  of  H.  W, 
Derby  dk  Co.,  Cindanati,  the  following  works : 

A  Treatis  on  Obnxkal  Patholoot.  By  Dr.  J.  HENtE,  Professor  of  An- 
atomy and  Pathology,  in  Heidelberg.  Translated  from  the  German, 
by  Hbn&t  C.  Preston,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Philadelphia :  lonsay  &  Bla- 
kiston. 

This  is  another  new  book,  fresh  from  the  publishers,  and  one  that  will 
be  gladly  received  by  the  profession  generally.  It  is  simple  in  its  ar- 
rangement, and  gives,  perhaps,  the  best  history  of  the  rise  and  Call  of  the 
different  systems  of  medicine  to  be  found  ;  all  of  which  are  divided  into 
seven  periods,  as  follows,  all  of  w^iich  we  will  transfer  to  the  pages  of  the 
Journal  during  this  volume  : 

*  *  **  According  to  the  above  specified  fundamental  principles,  we 
may  adopt  seven  periods  in  the  history  of  our  science.  In  the  first  pe- 
riod, from  500  to  100  B.  C.,  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  of  nature  pre* 
dominated,  and  was  the  first  empirical  school  founded.  The  second 
reaches  from  100  B,  C,  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  after 
Christ :  it  begins  under  the  icflueoce  of  the  corpuscular  philosophVf  Mid 
ends  with  the  regeneration  of  the  empirical  sciences.  In  the  third  period* 
from  the  begiuDini;  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century,  occurred 
the  development  of  the  doctrines  of  Philiipus  Aureolus  Bombastus  Theo* 
pbratus  Paracelsus.  The  fourth,  which  occupies  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  embraces  that  one-sided  system,  originating  from 
the  advancement  of  chemistry  and  physics.  In  the  fifth,  which  extends  as 
far  as  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  see  the  reaction 
against  the  materialism  of  the  foregoing  period,  in  the  systems  of  Hoff- 
mann and  Stahl,  until  their  overthrow  by  the  nervous  physiology.  The 
nervous  physiology,  in  its  turn,  yielded  to  the  access  of  the  theories  of 
nervous  pathology,  which,  in  the  sixth  period,  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  predominated  ;  but  owing  to  their  exaggerations  soon 
perished.  The  philosophy  of  nature,  by  Sohelling,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  fiirnished  a  seventh  period,  in  the  second  empirical 
hall  of  which  we  are  now  living,  and  long  may  we  enjoy  it!  '^ 

Elbmbnts  ot  Health,  ahd  Prihoiplxs  ov  Fbm alb  Hroxxini.  By  B.  J. 
Tilt,  M.  D.,  Stinior  Physician  to  the  Parringdon  General  Dispensary 
and  Lying-in-Charity,  and  lo  the  Paddington  Free  Dispensary  for  Dis- 
eases of  Women  and  Children.  Philadelphia :  Lindsay  is  Blakiston. 
Pp.  436. 

We  copy  the  preface  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  claims  of  this 

work< — ^Ed. 

Following  in  the  ft)otsteps  of  Drs.  James  Johnson,  Andrew  Combe* 
A.  T.  Thomson,  Mayo,  and  Sonthwood  Smith,  we  have  added  another 
volume  to  the  popular  works  on  health ;  but  with  this  difference — that 
while  our  distinguished  predecessors  have  had  principally  in  view  the 
health  and  disease  of  Man,  we  have  devoted  our  chief  attention  to  the 
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constitution  and  affections  'which  are  peculiar  to  Woman.  As  there 
exists  no  work  on  this  subject,  the  present  vdume  is  intended  to  supply 
th^  desideratum  and  we  trust,  therefore,  that,  notwithstanding  deficien- 
cies, it  may  be  found  acceptable. 

A  Pbagtical  Treatiss  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  By  J.  Mooiis  Niu- 
GAN,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Physicians 
of  Sweden ;  Physician  to  Jarvis-Street  Hospital  j  and  Lecturer  on 
Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Dubhn  School  of  Medicine.  Philadelphia : 
Blanchard  <fe  Lea.     Pp.  333. 

We  copy  the  following  which  will  explain  the  nature  of  the  work. — En. 

In  submitting  the  observations  contained  in  the  following  pages  to  the 
Profession,  the  author  has  l)een  influenced  chiefly  by  a  desire  to  ofier,  as 
an  aid  to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  an  important  class  of  diseases, 
the  results  of  an  experience  acquired  during  several  years'  special  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  cutaneous  eruptions.  Oflate  years  the  British  Medi- 
cal press  has  abounded  with  monographs  on  other  special  affections,  but 
few  have  been  published  on  those  of  the  skin ;  he  has,  therefore,  thought 
that  a  concise  practical  treatise  on  them  might  find  favor  with  the  Pro« 
fusion. 

As  regards  the  plan  adopted  in  the  construdion  of  the  work,  the  only 
points  requiring  notice  are  the  omission  of  the  details  of  cases  which 
might  be  cited  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  views  propounded,  and  the 
alight  reference  to  other  writers  on  the  same  subject ;  for  both,  the  only 
apology  he  has  to  offer,  is  his  anxious  desire  to  condense  the  inquiry  he 
proposed  to  himself,  within  as  narrow  limits  as  possible,  being  fully 
aware  **  haw  great  an  evil  a  great  book  '*  is  to  the  physician  busily  en- 
gaged in  practice. 

The  Princtples  of  Botant,  as  Exemplified  in  the  Cetptooamia.  For 
the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  Harland  Coultas.  Philadel- 
phia :  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.     Pp.  94. 

We  have  received  from  tbe  publishers  a  copy  of  the  above  work,  and 

find  it  well  worth  the  time  spent  in  reading  it.     Everything  upon  this 

subject  is  becoming  daily  more  intereatiog.-^N. 

A  Climoal  Phrase  Booe  ;  in  English  and  German,  contantng  the  usual 
questions  and  answers  employed  in  examining  and  prescribing  for  pa- 
tients ;  quesdons  in  asking  for  and  buying  medicines,  etc.  With  an 
English- German  and  German- English  Pronouncing  Lexicon,  of  all  the 
words  ocouring  in  the  phrases,  with  the  chief  technical  terms  of  medi- 
cal writers  and  apothecaries  ;  Grammaiical  Appendix,  Table  of  Idioms, 
d^c.  Designed  to  aid  physicians  and  surgeons  in  hospitals,  alms-house 
and  private  practice ;  also,  druggists  and  pharmaceutists,  in  dispens- 
ing their  prescriptions.  By  Montgomert  3ou!%8,  M.  D.  Philadelphia : 
Lindsay  &  Blakiston. 

Tliis  work  is  so  arranged  as  to  assist  the  physician  to  study  and  under- 
stand the  subject  in  both  English  and  German,  and  no  doubt  will  be  of 
much  advantage  to  that  portion  who  are  giving  attention  to  either  Ian* 
guage.— N. 
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OLD    FOGYISM. 

The  stubborn  class  of  stand-still  philosophers,  who  regard  fra- 
tenial  democracy  and  revolulioaary  science  as  humbugs  ana  trouble- 
some nuisances,  have  never  been  more  happily  represented  than  by 
Im\um  Al[  Zade,  a  Turkish  Cadi.  Mr.  Layard,  in  his  oriental 
explorations  at  Ninevah  and  Babylon,  addressed  certain  enquiries 
to  this  Cadi,  in  reference  to  tbo  con^merce  and  antiquities  of  the 
city  in  which  he.  resided.  To  these  queries  the  Turkish  philoso- 
pher replied  by  the  following  letter.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
flickering  expression  on  the  faces  of  our  conservative  friends,  as 
they  reaa  ihis  letter,  not  knowing  at  first  whether  to  laugh  at  the 
fitupidity  of  the  Turk,  or  to  compliment  him  as  a  pious  oriental 
philosopher  who  has  forcibly  expressed  their  own  sentiments  ia 
reference  to  the  folly  of  moderQ  science. 

"  My  illustrious  Friend  and  Joy  of  my  Liver! — The  thing  you 
ask  of  me  is  both  difficult  and  useless  Although  I  have  passed  all 
my  days  in  this  place,  I  have  neither  counted  the  houses,  nor  have 
I  inquired  in  o  the  number  of  the  inhabitants;  and  as  to  what  one 
person  loads  on  his  mules  and  the  other  stows  away  in  the  bottom 
of  his  ship,  that  is  no  business  of  mine.  But,  above  all,  as  to  the 
previous  history  of  this  city,  God  only  knows  the  amount  of  dirt 
and  confusion  that  the  infidels  may  have  eaten  before  the  coming  of 
the  sword  of  Islam.     It  were  unprofitable  for  us  to  inquire  into  it. 

<^0h,  my  soul)  oh,  my  Iambi  seek  not  after  the  things  whidi 
concern  thee  not.  Thou  camest  unto  us,  and  we  weicom^  :  go  ia 
peace* 

^^  Of  a  truth  thou  hast  spoken  many  words ;  and  there  is  no  harm 
done,  for  the  speaker  is  one  and  the  listener  another.  After  the 
fashion  of  thy  people,  thou  hast  wandered  from  one  place  to 
another  until  thou  art  ha{^y  and  contented  in  none«  We  praise  be 
to  God,  were  born  here  and  never  desire  to  quit  it.  Is  it  possible, 
then,  that  the  idea  of  a  general  intercourse  between  mankind 
should  make  any  impression  on  our  understandings?    God  forbid  ! 

'^  Listen,  oh,  my  son  I  There  is  no  wisdom  equal  to  the  belief 
in  God  !  He  created  the  world ;  and  shall  we  liken  ourselves  imto 
him  in  seeking  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  creation?  Shall 
we  say,  behold  this  star  spinneth  round  that  star,  and  this  other 
star  with  a  tail  soeth  and  comet h  in  so  many  years?  Let  it  got 
He  from  whose  liand  it  came  will  guide  and  direct  it. 

^^  But  thou  wilt  say  to  me,  stand  aside,  oh  man,  for  I  am  more 
learned  than  thou  art,  and  have  seen  more  things.  If  thou  thinkesl 
thou  art  in  this  respect  more  learned  than  I  am,  thou  art  welcome. 
I  praise  God  that  I  seek  not  that  which  I  require  not.  Thou  art 
learned  in  the  thin^  I  care  not  for  ;  and  as  for  that  which  thou  hast 
seen,  I  defile  it.  Will  much  knowledge  create  thee  a  double  belly, 
or  wilt  thou  seek  paradise  with  thine  eye^  ?    Oh,  my  friend  I    If 
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thou  wilt  be  happy,  say  there  is  no  God  but  God  I  Do  no  evil, 
and  thus  wilt  thou  fear  neither  man  nor  death ;  for  surely  thine 
hour  will  come  !  The  meek  in  spirit  (£1  Fakir.)  Imaum  Au 
Zade." 

Who  can  fail  to  recognize  the  spirit  of  this  respectable  Turk  in 
the  numerous  denimciations  against  science  from  Pharisaic  con- 
servatives ?  Craniology  was  denounced  as  impious,  and  it  was 
thought  absurd  to  take  so  mi  ch  trouble  in  studying  the  brain  wjien 
philosophers  could  explain  everything  out  of  their  own  conscious- 
ness. Geology,  too,  was  a  very  unnoly  doctrine,  not  to  be  en- 
couraged by  the  pious ;  and  the  Neurofo^cal  system  of  Anthro- 
pology was  fitili  worse,  since  we  had  pbilosopny  enough  in  the 
Bible,  and  any  additional  philosophy  of  man  would  only  tend  to 
throw  the  Bible  out  of  fashion.  Spiritualism  was  the  climax  of 
iniquity,  for  it  proposed  to  investigate  matters  which  C^od  did  not 
desire  us  to  know  anything  about.  •So  it  was  in  former  times  when 
canals  were  objected  to  in  Spain,  because  God  had  already  made 
all  the  rivers  he  desired,  and  any  additional  channels  were  an 
interference  with  his  plan  of  creation.  The  Portland  Transcript 
pertinently  remarks — 

"  When  innoculation  for  the  small  pox  was  first  introduced  in 
England,  abont  one  hundred  years  ago,  it  was  objected  to  as  irre- 
ligious !  A  writer  of  that  time  maintained  that  Providence  had 
wisely  ordained  small  pox  to  be  fatal,  and  human  science  to  be 
unavailable  against  it  I  The  greatness  of  his  power  was  thus  con- 
trasted with  the  weakness  of  our  frames!  Small  pox,  as  this 
conservative  gentleman  conjectured,  ^amongst  other  purposes,  is 
sent  as  severe  memento  of  mortalitj/y  and  a  close  and  seasonable 
check  to  that  pride  and  overfondness  with  which  a  beautiful  face 
is  too  apt  to  inspire  the  giddy  owner  ,*  and  also  to  teach  the  boasted 
sons  of  science  humility  and  reverence!  Hence  he  held  that  in- 
noculation was  a  human  science,  in  opposition  to  the  wise  designs 
of  Providence,  ^  which  all  Christians,  and  especially  instructors  of 
youth,  should  avoid.' 

^^  This  reads  strangely  in  1853,  yet  we  distinctly  remember  that 
when  chloroform  was  first  introduced,  a  few  years  since,  as  a  des- 
troyer of  pain,  certain  wise  theologians  objected  to  its  use,  on  the 
ground  that  God  had  ordained  that  man  should  sufier  pain,  and  it 
was  impious  to  a  leviate  it !  It  is  evident  there  are  more  *  Imaum 
Ali  Zades'  in  the  world  than  have  been  unearthed  by  Layard." 

The  exclusive  study  of  Biblical  logic,  by  any  class  of  men,  has 
a  tendency  thus  to  pervert  their  minds,  depriving  them  of  that  ex- 
pansion of  intellect  which  can  be  obtained  only  from  the  study  of 
the  direct  manifestations  of  the  Deity  in  Nature. 

Biblical  reiigipn  can  cultivate  only  the  moral  nature — the  in- 
tellectual power  of  man  can  be  expanded  only  by  the  direct  influx 
from  Deity  through  his  creation.  He  who  neglects  the  latter  dwarfs 
himself  into  a  dullard  or  a  bigot,  however  sincere  he  may  be  in 
his  piety. — Journal  of  Man. 
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PART  L-MISCELLANEOUS  SELTCTIONS. 


ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OP  INHALATIONS  IN  CON- 
SUMPTION AND  OTHER  PULMONARY  DISEASES. 

BY  J  AMIS  TUBNBULL,   M.   D.    LIVBRPOOL. 


The  facts  which  have  been  brought  forward  with  reference  to  the 
beneficial  effects  gained  by  combining  local  with  constitutional 
means  in  the  treatment  of  laryngeal  diseases,  would  lead  us  to 
apply  similar  remedies  to  the  seat  of  the  disease  in  pulmonary 
afl»ctions.  It  can  scarcely,  however  be  said  that  we  have  as  yet 
derived  an  equal  advantage  from  the  use  of  inhalations ;  and  it  may 
be  asked  how  it  is  that  a  mode  of  treatment,  which  has  been  used 
more  or  less  from  the  earliest  periods,  has  not  furnished  more 
definite  and  useful  results ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  discovery 
of  a  new  class  of  remedies — ^the  anaesthetic,  such  as  ether  and 
chloroform—this  mode  of  treatment  may  still  be  said  to  be  in  its 
infancy.  One  reason  may  perhaps  be  that  the  investigation  is  a 
difficult  matter,  and  would  require  to  be  made  thoroughly  on  a  large 
scale  in  order  to  furnish  definite  results.  It  is  an  easier  matter 
for  a  medical  man  to  prescribe  a  medicine  than  to  superintend  the 
inhalation  of  remedies.  I  believe,  too,  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject  has  not  advanced  as  it  might  have  done,  because  many  who 
use  inhalations  prescribe  them  without  any  well-defied  object  be« 
yond  the  soothing  effect,  which  may  often  be  attributed  rather 
to  the  watery  vapor  than  to  the  medicinal  agent ;  and  Dr.  Soow 
has  shown  that  some  used  for  this  purpose,  such  an  extract  of 
hyoscyamus,  ar^  incapable  of  being  volatilized,  and  can  not  there- 
fore have  any  effect  at  all.  There  are,  however,  a  great  variety  of 
volatile  agents  capable  of  being  used  for  inhalation,  which  have 
never  been  tried  at  all;  and,  as  organic  chemistry  is  constantly 
26 
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adding  to  their  number,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  a  mode 
of  treatment  from  which  we  may  yet  expect  to  derive  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  assistance  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  diseases. 

My  own  researches  on  the  use  or  inhalations  being  at  present 
incomplete,  I  should  not  now  have  touched  upon  the  subject  were 
it  not  to  direct  attention  to  a  mode  of  treatment  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  somewhat  neglected.  I  shall  examine  it,  therefore,  rather 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  what  is  the  usual  state  of  our  know- 
ledge of  this  mode  of  treatment,  and  how  far  we  may  reasonably 
expect  to  derive  benefit  from  the  use  of  inhalations,  than  for  the 
purposes  of  stating  the  results  of  my  own  observations. 

When  volatile  remedies  are  iabaled)  they  must  produce,  besides 
the  general  efiect  resulting  from  absorption,  as  occurs  with  chloro- 
forqi,  a  local  action  on  the  mucous  membrane  and  its  secretions,  and 
hence  we  should  expect  them  to  exert  an  influence  in  bronchitis, 
especially  the  chronic  forms.  They  must  also  produce  a  direct 
action  upon  the  nerves  which  supplv  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
through  them  upon  the  muscular  nbres  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 
This  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  inhalation  of  anti^smodic 
remedies  would  prove  beneficial  in  spasmodic  asthma,  a  deduction 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  results  of  experience.  Some  remedies, 
such  as  iodine^  must,  when  inhaled,  act  more  directly  upon  the 
t'ssue  of  the  lung  itself,  than  when  taken  internally,  and  hence  it 
was  thought  that  they  might  promote  absorption  of  (abercles  of  the 
lungs.  But  experience  has  not  confirmed  this  view;  and,  when  we 
consider  that  tubercle  is  the  result  of  a  constitutional  disease,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  good  ground  to  expect  advantage,  until  at 
least  the  constitiitioinal  teiMency  to  deposition  has  been  arrested  or 
temoved.  There  is  still  another  very  common  morbid  oonditioa  of 
the  lungs,  upon  which  the  inhalation  of  volatile  agentt  must  act 
directly,  vift.,  ulcers^ed  cavities  resulting  from  tubercular  disease. 
In  these  cased  it  would  be  a  vain  hope  to  expect  any  Itadng  good 
from  mere  local  tn^tment  \  but,  in  conjunction  with  sudi  treatment 
as  suspends  or  removes  the  eonstitutional  diseaeet,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  benefit  Irom  such  means«  I  have  never,  ther^ors,  used  in- 
halations in  those  cases  where  cavities  w^sre  present  in  the  lungs, 
except  in  conjunction  with  Other  means,  to  arrest  the  disease,  and 
seldom  until  some  decided  progress  had  been  made.  I  conceive, 
however,  that  in  many  cases  where  the  health  has  been  restored  by 
the  means  which  recent  improvements  have  {daced  in  our  faancb^ 
when  the  patient  has  become  i^out  and  often  i^arently  well,  but 
has  still  an  open  cavity  in  the  lung,  it  is  qiate  possibte  that  local 
means  rmy  to  nsed  with  sdvantage^  In  sucn  a  oondition  we 
know  that,  even  after  the  cavity  has  contracted,  and  the  prooess  of 
healing  is  advanoi^,  the  ulcerated  surface  is  liable  to  become  in^ 
flamed  froin  exposure  to  the  weather  and  vmous  other  exciting 
causes ;  that  the  unprotected  vessels  often  sUow  blood  to  esciqpe, 
cciusitig  hiemoptysis  j  and  that  there  is  always  more  or  less  pundeot 
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secretiotiy  whicb  weakens  the  sjstem  and  re-acts  upon  the  constitu- 
tional  tendency  to  tubercular  disease.     There  can  oe  no  doubt  that 

Eatients  so  often  relapse  after  they  have  regained  an  appe  ranee  of 
ealth.  Without  overlooking  the  fact  that  tubercles  generally 
exist  in  other  parts  of  the  lungs,  I  consider  that  the  discovery  of 
means  which  would  plDmote  the  cicatrization  of  cavities  in  these 
cases  of  arrested  phthisis  is  a  desideratum  and  a  legitimate  object  of 
inquiry.  Any  means  which  would  promote  this  object  would  cer- 
tainly tend  to  advance  still  further  the  treatment  of  consumption. 

Dr  Snow  has  shown,  in  a  paper  on  the  inhalation  of  various 
medicinal  substances,  that  some  must  be  inhaled  with  the  aid  of 
heat,  such  as  opium,  morphia^  extract  of  stramonium,  and  the  gum 
resins ;  others  with  the  vapor  of  water,  such  as  iodine,  camphor 
and  creosote ;  and  a  third  class  of  substances,  such  as  hydrocyanic 
acid,  ammonia  and  chlorine,  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Mead, 
in  his  day,  recommended  fumigations  with  the  balsams  in  phthisi- 
cal cases;  and  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  (Cyclopasdia  of  Medicine, 
Art.  Expectorants)  has  stated  that  he  has  seen  much  benefit  fW)m 
them  when  inhaled  in  spasmodic  asthma,  in  shortening  the  paroxysm 
and  promoting  expectoration.  Dr.  Snow  found  that  ammoniacum 
gives  off  a  fragrant,  rather  puneent  odor,  which  can  be  inhaled 
very  well  by  most  penons.  He  also  found  inhalation  of  the 
walery  extract  of  opium  serviceable  in  relieving  the  cough,  but  that 
morphia  was  the  most  pleasant  and  suitable  preparation  of  opium 
for  inhalation.  Extract  of  stramonium  afforded  more  or  less  relief 
in  five  or  six  cases  of  asthma.  He  tried  iodine  in  eighteen  cases  of 
consumption  at  the  Brompton  Hospital ;  in  ten  of  them  it  was  con* 
tinned  for  more  than  a  month ;  and  the  conclusion  to  which  he 
came  was,  that  no  benefit  could  be  observed  to  follow  its  use.  Oil 
of  turpentine  appeared  to  relieve  the  cough  in  a  few  cases,  and 
likewise  camphor.  He  used  the  volatile  alkaloid  conia  in  the 
quantity  of  one  minim  diluted  with  nine  of  spirit ;  the  cough  was 
usually  relieved,  and  in  two  or  three  cases  the  breathing  also.  It 
would  therefore  seem  from  its  volatility,  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
tare,  to  be  a  remedy  peculiarly  suitable  for  inhalation,  if  it  could 
be  obtained  more  easily.  Dr.  Snow  also  found  great  relief  pro- 
duced in  a  few  oases  of  bronchitis  with  difficult  expectoration,  from 
inhaling  ammonia,  twentjr  drops  of  the  strong  solution  being  mixed 
with  two  ounces  of  water  in  a  Woulfe's  bottle.  Chlorine  has  been 
uysed  for  inhalation.  It  was  introduced  for  this  purpose  in  France, 
and  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  proved  of 
material  service  in  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis,  and  even  in  some  of 
phthisis.  With  reference  to  its  use  in  the  latter  disease^  Sir  James 
Claik  has  observed^  *<  We  have  tried  it  in  many  instances,  and  it 
has  in  several  apparently  susmnded  the  progress  of  the  disease.'' 
He  also  stales,  that  it  relieved  dyspncea  and  cough  in  some  eases, 
though  in  the  majority  it  proouced  no  amelioration.  Dr.  A.  T* 
Thomson  has  likewise  stated,  that  in  cases  of  asthma  the  relief  it 
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produced  was  very  striking,  and  that  in  phthisis  he  had  observed 
the  hectic  symptoms  abate. 

Of  the  various  remedies  now  mentioned,  it  is  probable  that  the 
gum  resins  and  balsams,  camphor,  conia,  and  chlorine,  are  the  most 
suitable  and  useful  inhalation;  but  it  does  not  appear  that,  by  in- 
halation of  opium  or  morphia,  any  very  decided  advantage  has 
been  gained  over  the  more  ordinary  mode  of  exhibiting  them. 

The  vapor  of  tar  was  formerly  recommended  for  inhalation,  and 
few  medicines  have  been  more  used  for  this  purpose  than  creosote. 
Sir  Alexander  Crichton,  in  1823,  strongly  recommend  tar  vapor  in 
consumption ;  but  Dr.  Forbes,  in  a  report  of  cases  in  which  he  had 
tried,  published  in  the  Medical  and  Fhvsical  Journal,  stated  that 
he  had  found  it  injurious  in  this  disease,  though  of  service  in  some 
cases  of  chronic  bronchitis.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  used  it 
in  cases  so  far  advanced,  that  no  benefit  could  reasonably  have  been 
expected  from  its  employment.  Creosote  has  now  superseded  the 
use  of  tar  vapor,  which  does  not,  from  its  irritating  properties, 
seem  well  suited  for  inhalation,  though  there  can  be  very  little 
doubt,  when  we  consider  the  healing  power  which  it  has  in  exter- 
nal application,  that  it  must  exert  a  sinular  effect  upon  the  lunes, 
if  it  could  be  used  in  such  a  form  as  to  obtain  its  beneficial  innn- 
ence  apart  from  its  irritating  properties.  Creosote  is,  perhaps,  more 
generally  used  by  the  profess  on  for  the  purpose  of  inhalation  than 
any  other  remedy ;  ana  I  believe  that  when  sufficiently  diluted  with 
the  vapor  of  water  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful.  I  have  found  that 
it  has  a  sedative  influence,  relieving  cough  and  promoting  expecto- 
ration, whilst  it  at  the  same  time  not  unfrequently  lessens  the 
quantity  of  this  secretion  both  in  consumption  and  bronchitis. 

I  have  already  observed  that  the  pyrogenic  bodies  act  upon  the 
mucous  and  cutaneous  surfaces ;  and  my  attention  has  been  oirected 
to  other  bodies  of  this  class  by  the  fact  that  many  of  them  have  re- 
markable healing  properties  when  applied  to  ulcers  and  chronic 
cutaneous  eruptions,  a  lact  which  leads  me  to  expect  that  this  class 
of  bodies  may,  when  fully  investigated,  furnish  a  suitable  remedy 
for  promoting  the  healing  of  pulmonary  ulcers,  and  thus  supply  the 
desideratum  to*  which  I  have  previously  alluded.  Many  of  the 
pyrogenic  bodies  possess  such  healing  properties  in  cutaneous  dis- 
eases in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  From  my  own  r xperience,  I 
know  that  ointments  made  with  tar,  creosote,  spirit  of  tar,  juniper 
tar  oil,  and  naphthaline,  each  have  such  properties,  and  are  valuaole 
remedies  in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases. 

The  inference  drawn  from  these  facts,  has  led  me  to  use  for  in- 
halation, some  other  pyrogenic  bodies,  viz.,  spirits  of  tar,  juniper 
tar  oil,  Persian  naphtha,  and  eupion.  The  spirit  of  tar  possesses 
the  healinff  virtues  of  tar,  without  its  irritatine  effects ;  so  much  so, 
that  I  think  it  might  advantageously  superseoe  the  crude  substance, 
as  an  external  remedy.  It  is  more  readilv  volatilized  than  creosote; 
and,  when  inhaled,  it  produces  generally  a  mild,  stimulating,  and 
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often  rather  a  soothing  effect  upon  the  lungs.  In  some  instances, 
however,  it  has  appeared  to  increase  the  cough  and  expectoration, 
and  it  is  not,  therefore,  suited  for  cases  of  bronchitis  until  inflam- 
matory action  has  been  subdued  completely,  or  for  cases  of  con- 
sumption until  progress  has  been  made  in  arresting  the  disease. 
Without  wishing  to  speak  confidently  of  the  remedy,  I  may  state 
that  it  has  appeared  useful  in  some  cases  of  the  latter  disease,  in 
conjunction  witn  other  treatment.  Juniper  tar  oil  (oleum  cadinum), 
which  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  skin  diseases,  and  much  used  on  the 
Continent,  is  less  volatile  than  spirits  of  tar,  and  it  is  more  irritating 
when  inhaled,  Persian  ni^htba  and  eupion  possess  decided  anses- 
thetic  properties :  the  former,  when  inhaled  along  with  the  vapor  of 
water,  has  in  some  instances  relieved  difficulty  of  breathing  in  a 
very  remarkable  and  decided  way ;  and  this  fact  renders  it  worthy 
of  trial  in  spasmodic  asthma.  £upion  has  decided  sedative  prop- 
erties, it  has  relieved  cough  and  difficult  breathing,  and  patients 
have  slept  atler  using  it;  but  it  is  not  a  pleasant  remedy  to  inhale, 
and  it  has  not  unfrequently  produced  sickness  afterwards,  so  that  I 
should  not  recommend  it  to  he  used  for  this  purpose. 

I  have  used  several  of  the  essential  oils  for  tne  purpose  of  inhal- 
ation. Many  of  them  possess  decided  anti-spasmodic  properries ; 
and  I  have  found  that  they  have  a  remarkable  power  of  relieving 
difficulty  of  breathing,  a  property  which  renders  them  peculiarly 
suitable  for  the  treatment  of  spasmodic  asthma.  The  oil  should  tie 
dissolved  in  spirit,  and  inhaled  with  the  vapor  of  water,  so  as  to 
dilute  iis  stimulating  properties.  The  oils  or  cubebs  and  copaiva, 
which  are  pure  hydro-carbons,  are  mild  in  their  action,  and  produce 
very  little  stimulating  effect.  The  oxygenated  oils  which  I  have 
used  appeared  to  be  more  stimulating  in  their  action  on  the  air-tubes; 
and  some  of  them  have  stronger  anti-spasmodic  and  expectorant 
properties.  The  oils  of  anise  seeds  and  of  peppermint  are  very 
stimulating,  and  in  general  cause  too  much  irritation.  Oil  of 
spearmint  is  milder  and  anti-spasmodic,  relieving  difficulty  of 
breathiiur  in  asthma,  and  even  in  phthisis.  Oil  of  fennel  is  also 
mild.  The  oil  of  origanum  is  moderately  stimulating  and  expect- 
orant. I  have  also  used  the  oils  of  rosemary  and  pimenta,  wnich 
have  similar  properties.  The  hydruret  of  benzoyfe,  which  is  the 
bitter  almond  oil  aeprived  of  its  prussic  acid  (and  closeljr  connected 
with  gum  benzoin,  benzoic  acia  in  a  higher  state  of  oxidation,)  is 
very  irritating  and  much  too  stimulating  for  inhalation. 

Chloroform  is  a  remedy  which  has  been  much  used  by  some 
medical  men  for  the  purpose  of  inhalation,  not  only  in  asthma,  but 
in  a  small  quantity  in  consumption,  in  order  to  relieve  irritable 
cough.  In  some  cases,  I  have  dissolved  the  essential  oils  in  chlo- 
roform, and  given  them  in  this  way  for  inhalation,  their  volatility 
being  so  much  increased  that  they  may  thus  be  siven  on  a  handker- 
chiet,  as  chloroform  is  usually  admimstered. — Report  on  the  Treats 
nuntof  Comumption. 
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Proving  that  the  Chief  Motive  Potper  of  the  Blood  is  derived  from 
Respiration,  and  that  the  life  of  thejlesh  is  in  the  blood  thereof 
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[CoDmimieatodfor  fike  Beiton  Medleal  aad  Sntgioal  /oimul.} 

While  writing  this  article,  Jane  I9th,  1863,  there  is  a  living 
witness  in  the  coart-yard  of  my  office,  proving  the  troth  of  the 
doctrine  taught  by  Mo8es-**that  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  derived  from 
the  blood,  and  the  physiological  principle,  announced  some  years 
SL^  by  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  that  its  chi^f  motive  power  is  derived 
directly  and  immediately  from  respiration.  The  witness  is  a  live 
crocodile,  upwards  of  six  feet  in  length,  and  about  two  feet  in 
circumference.  Gen.  Felix  Houston  and  Dr.  Backee  saw  it  yester- 
day (»awling  about  the  yard.  Dr«  B,  Dowler  and  some  other 
physicians  and  individuals  have  seen  it  to-day.  It  has  been  visited 
by  a  number  of  scientific  men  ever  since  the  13th  instant.  On 
that  day,  at  ten  minutes  of  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  its  trachea  was  tied 
in  presence  of  Drs.  Dowler,  Backee,  Copes,  Whnrton,  and  several 
otners.  The  temperature  of  the  room  was  87^,  that  of  the  reptile's 
body  78^.  In  twenty  minutes  after  the  ligation  it  fell  into  a  state 
of  asphyxia.  But  soon  the  liver  be^an  to  act  spontaneously,  and  it 
had  some  four  or  five  copious  dejections  from  the  bowels.     As  the 

fmrging  progressed  it  began  to  recover  from  the  asphyxia,  and  at 
ength  sprang  from  the  table  and  snapped  at  the  by-standers.  It 
was  supposed  that  these  unlooked-for  phenomena  might  be  owing 
to  the  trachea  not  sufficiently  secured  to  prevent  the  admission  oi' 
air  into  the  lungs.  Two  additional  ligatures  were  placed  upon  it. 
Yet  the  heavings  of  the  chest  and  a  sound  resembling  respiration 
continued  to  be  observed.  This  proceeded,  no  doubt,  from  the 
consumption  of  the  atmospheric  air  stored  away  in  the  lar^  air- 
sacs,  wnich  are  known  to  exist  in  the  lungs  of  the  saurian  tribe  of 
animals,  and  some  others  that  can  remain  under  water  a  long  time 
without  breathing.  The  air-sacs  answer  the  purpose  of  diving 
bells.  After  the  carbonic  acid,  retained  in  the  blood  by  the  com- 
pression of  the  trachea,  was  thrown  off  by  the  spontaneous  action 
of  the  liver,  the  air  contained  in  the  sacs,  or  natural  diving  bells, 
was  sufficient  to  support  a  low  degree  of  vitality «  With  a  view  of 
compressing  the  sides  of  the  air-sacs  together,  to  prevent  the  air 
therein  from  being  used  by  the  lungs,  and  the  carbonic  acid  from 
escaping,  the  abdomen,  chest  and  cloaca  were  compressed  by  a 
banaage.  This  bandage  was  applied  at  11  o'clock.,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  reptile  again  fell  into  a  state  of  asphvxia.  At  half 
after  II  o'clock  fire  was  applied  to  the  most  sensitive  parts  of  the 
body.     Some  slight  twitching  of  the  muscles  followed  the  applica- 
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oalioQ,  proving  that  sensation  and  muscular  irritability  were  not 
wholly  destroyed.  At  this  stage  of  the  experiment  the  company 
l^ft  to  visit  Frof.  Riddell's  chemical  laboratory  to  witness  an  ex- 
periment the  Professor's  brother  was  making.  At  fifteen  minutes 
after  12  o'clock  the  company  re-assembled ;  having  been  absent  three 
quarters  pf  an  hour,  and  found  the  crocodile  deaa.  Muscular  irri- 
tability seemed  to  be  entirely  destroyed*  Fire  was  lepeatedlv 
applied  to  the  most  sensitive  parts  of  the  body,  and  not  a  single 
movement,  twitch  or  symptoiQ  of  vitality  could  oe  elicited  thereby. 
After  ten  minutes  had  been  spent  to  enable  the  gentlemen  present  to 

2Y  experiments  to  extort  a  symptoni  of  vitality,  and  after  they  had 
1  convinced  themselves  that  the  animal  was  certainly  dead^  t  pro- 
ceeded, at  twenty-five  minutes  after  12  o'clock,  to  make  a  dissection, 
and  to  expose  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera  to  view.  The 
whole  extent  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax  was  laid  open.  A  cross 
incision  was  also  made,  and  the  anterior  and  lateral  walls  of  the 
thorax  and  abdomen  were  fastened  back  by  hooks,  ao  as  to  bring  the 
lungs,  liver,  boWels,  and  the  sac  containing  the  heart,  under  the 
direct  action  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  toudi.  No  twitch  or  the 
emallesi  indication  of  life  was  elicited  by  the  dissectioiv  The 
animal  had  beei^  previously  unbound,  and  lay  cntje  table-^a  dead 
subject  undergoing  dissection.  At  length  the  pericardium  was  slit 
ppen  by  an  incision  five  inches  in  lei^h — exposing  the  heart  and 
Ito  auricle  to  view.  On  exposing  the  heart  to  the  external  air,  and 
taking  it  in  the  hand,  slight  twitches  or  muscular  contractions,  eight 
tunes  in  a  n^inute,  were  telt. 

At  half  after  12  o'clock,  more  than  two  and  a  half  hours  after  the 
ligation,  insufflation  was  commenced  by  inserting  the  nozzle  of  a 
common-sized  fire  bellows  into  the  tracnea.  At  this  stage  of  the 
proceeding  the  company  got  tired  and  began  to  drop  off,  being  fully 
convinced  that  insufflation  nor  nothing  else  could  restore  life.  The 
process  of  insufflation,  in  about  ten  minutes,  appeared  to  be^n  to 
change  the  tissues  of  the  reticular  network  of  the  lungs  to  a  bnghter 
color.  This  was  supposed,  however,  to  be  owing  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  external  air  on  the  membranes.  At  length  small 
bloodvessels,  barely  visible,  besan  to  be  seen  on  the  exposed  sur- 
faces, where  none  could  be  seen  before — ^proving  that  the  blood  was 
in  motion  throi^h  the  pulmonary  tissues.  The  heart  was  now  felt, 
and  its  pulsations  had  become  evidently  much  stronger  and  haa 
increased  from  eight  to  eighteen  beats  in  a  minute*  The  insuffla- 
tion was  steadily  preserved  to  thirty-four  pulsations.  Fire  was  now 
applied,  and  some  faint  evidences  of  returning  muscular  irritability 
were  elicited.  An  ice-water  enema  was  thrown  into  the  bowels, 
and  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  including  the  exposed  viscera, 
was  frequently  wetted  with  icewater.  As  the  weather  was  very  hot, 
this  measure  was  resorted  to,  to  prevent  the  blood  from  undergoing 
chemical  decomposition.  At  ten  minutes  after  1,  the  animal 
seemed  to  revive,  and  made  ineffectual  efforts  to  breathe.     The 
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intercostal  muscles  and  the  diaphram  having  been  cat,  the  effbrta 
were  fraitless.  Soon  after  this,  fire  was  applied,  and  it  writhed  its 
body  and  moved  its  tail.  As  yet  the  head  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
deaa,  the  eyes  glazed  and  motionless.  At  naif  after  1,  it  would 
move  and  writhe  its  body  on  being  rubbed  with  ice.  At  thirty-five 
minutes  after  1,  the  bellows  was  removed,  and  a  metalic  tube,  with 
a  calibre  large  enough  to  admit  the  little  finger,  was  inserted  into  the 
trachea.  Dr.  Copes  sewed  up  the  rent  in  the  pericardium,  and  also 
stitched  together  Ine  muscles  of  the  throat  and  abdomen,  which  had 
been  divided  by  the  crucial  incisions.  The  dense  skin  was  pierced 
by  an  awl,  brought  together  and  secured  by  sutures.  At  3  o'clock 
the  extremity  of  the  divided  trachea  was  put  into  the  tube,  and  the 
divided  ends  brought  together  and  fastened  over  the  tube.  The 
crocodile  was  then  removed  from  the  table  and  placed  under  the 
hydrant.  It  breathed  freely,  opened  its  eyes,  ana  life  and  intelli- 
gence were  restored.  Dr.  Dowier,  being  unwell,  had  left  before  the 
resuscitation.  Indeed  all  had  left,  except  Drs.  Copes,  Wharton 
and  Nutt.  I  sent  for  Dowier,  and  when  he  returned  and  saw  the 
crocodile  alive,  he  raised  his  hand  and  said,  '^  glorious  experiment.*^ 

Two  days  ago  the  poor  reptile  appearing  to  suffer  from  the  tube 
in  the  trachea,  I  removed  it.  Dr.  Dowier  calls  every  day  to  see 
the  subject.  But  I  entertain  no  hopes  of  its  ultimate  recoveiy,  as 
the  wounds  inflicted  on  it,  in  order  to  expose  the  viscera  to  view  and 
to  watch  the  changes  which  occurred  during  the  passage  from  death 
unto  life,  are  of  too  serious  a  nature  to  be  cured. 

Practical  Remarks. — In  exposing  the  viscera,  care  was  taken  to 
avoid  cutting  any  large  bloodvessel  or  piercin?  the  lungs.  If  much 
blood  be  lost,  resuscitation  can  not  be  effected  from  the  want  of  the 
material  to  operate  on.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  the  loss  of  a 
little  blood  is  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise,  as  it  enables  the  re^ 
maining  mass  to  move  more  readily  through  the  lungs,  by  removing 
the  congestion  in  the  pulmonary  capilliaries.  In  measles,  when  the 
eruption  has  been  repelled  ana  the  skin  gets  blue  and  cold,  the  loss 
of  a  little  blood  from  the  arm  will  facilitate  the  circulation  through 
the  lungs,  clear  the  complexion,  warm  the  skin  and  raise  the  pulse. 
In  concussions  or  severe  shocks,  interrupting  the  respiratory  move- 
ments and  impairing  the  action  of  the  heart,  the  moaem  practice  is 
to  give  stimulants  and  to  avoid  bleeding  until  re-action  occurs.  But 
too  often  re-action  never  does  occur,  from  the  blood  stagnating  in 
the  pulmonary  vessels.  In  such  cases,  the  loss  of  a  little  blood  will 
facilitate  the  transmission  of  the  balance  through  the  lungs  by 
removing  the  congestion.  Dr.  Dowier  was  the  first  to  prove,  by 
practising  venesection  on  the  dead  subject,  that  the  blood,  in  certain 
cases,  wnl  not  only  run  out,  but  will  now  in  a  jet  and  remove  post- 
mortem congestions.  The  erroneous  theory,  that  the  nervous 
system  is  the  fountain  of  life,  has  caused  the  old  practice  of  bleed- 
ing, vomiting  and  purging  for  concussions  of  the  brain  and  severe 
shocks  of  the  body,  to  l^  abandoned,  and  the  stimulating  of  the 
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nenroQS  syntemj  to  produce  re-action,  to  be  substitated  for  it.  The 
nervous  system,  deriving  its  life  from  the  circulating  blood,  and  the 
blood  its  life  and  motion  from  respiration,  can  not  be  stimulated 
ivhile  the  blood  is  stagnant  and  the  respiratory  actions  suspended. 
To  restore^  the  respiratory  process  and  to  put  the  blood  in  motion, 
is  the  true  indication  in  such  cases. 

It  also  appears,  by  the  facts  elicited  in  the  experiment  just  related, 
that  the  application  of  ice  water  had  a  good  effect  in  aiding  the 
insoflSation  to  restore  animation.  The  ice-water  injection  may  also 
have  brought  the  portal  system  to  aid  in  decarbonizing  the  blood. 

The  experiment  shows,  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  absence  of 
oxygen,  as  the  retention  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood,  which  kills 
8o  quickly  when  respiration  is  suspended ;  because,  when  the  liver 
acted,  the  animal  partly  recovered  from  the  asphyxia — but  until 
that  great  decarbonizer  of  the  blood,  second  only  to  the  lungs,  began 
to  act,  the  oxye|en  in  the  air-sacs  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
accumulated  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  from  producing  asphyxia. 
In  the  cold  abstraction  of  deuth  produced  by  deprivation  of  oxygen 
and  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood,  and  also  in  some 
congestive  diseases,  the  application  of  ice  water  internally  and 
externally  would  seem  to  be  much  better  than  hot  applications  and 
stimulants.  For  frozen  limbs,  snow  is  known  to  be  more  effectual 
than  any  form  of  heat.  In  resuscitating  the  drowned,  stimulants 
and  hot  applications  are  injurious. 

The  wonderful  power  of  hepatic  or  bilious  purging  was  well 
illustrated  in  the  eany  part  of  the  experiment.  Bilious  vomiting  or 
bilious  purging,  when  tne  lunffs  are  crippled  in  their  function,  often 
restores  the  body  to  life  and  energy  in  cases  apparently  the  most 
hopeless.  The  mquency  of  cold  congestive  diseases  in  the  South, 
with  pulmonary  oppression,  and  the  manifest  good  effects  of  calo- 
mel  and  such  medicines  as  excite  the  liver  into  action,  led,  some 
years  airo,  to  the  employment  of  mercurial  cathartics  in  almost 
every  ailment,  without  due  discrimination.  In  Europe  the  cases 
calling  for  their  employment  are  much  less  numerous  than  in 
southern  latitudes.  That  method  of  aiding  the  lungs,  in  decarbon- 
izing the  blood,  is  not  duly  appreciated  by  European  practitioners. 
Nor  can  they  see  why  a  patient,  who  would  sink  under  the  action 
of  the  mildest  laxative,  should  rise  and  walk  before  a  stroi^  mercu* 
rial  cathartic  has  ceased  to  operate.  In  typhus,  when  the  lungs 
began  to  flag  in  their  action,  a  twenty-grain  dose  of  calomel  was 
a  favorite  remedy  with  Dr.  Chapman.  The  experiment  on  the 
crocodile  throws  some  light  on  the  modus  operandi  of  that  remedy, 
and  also  explains  the  reason  why  mercurial  puigatives  are  particu* 
larly  useful  in  severe  wounds  of  the  head,  concussions  of  the  brain, 
and  other  lesions  interrupting  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  by  the 

lUDffS. 

Experiments  of  this  kind  are  full  of  practical  instruction,  and 
ought  not  to  be  considered  as  suiting  the  visionary  more  than  the 
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1  practical  man.  They  tend  to  prevent  the  phictical  inaa  from  being 
ed  into  error  by  visionary  theories.  Visionary  prtctiticmers  do  not 
trouble  their  heads  abo^  fiicts.  In  contemplating  the  anatoaiy  of 
the  dead  subject,  theory  conjectured  that  the  beM  was  the  chief 
agent  in  circulating  the  blood.  But  in  seeing  the  dead  subject 
brought  to  life,  with  the  viscera  exposed  to  the  sight  and  touch,  it 
plainly  appeared  that  the  received  tneory  of  the  power  which  pro- 
duces the  circulation  of  the  bloody  is  not  correct— that  the  primmm 
mobile  ol  the  circulation  is  in  the  retioolated  pulmofiary  tissue  and 
not  in  the  heart.  The  i«ddening  of  that  tissue  and  the  injection  of 
its  vessels  with  blood,  was  preliminarv  to  the  restoration  of  the 
heart's  activity.  The  nerves,  which  had  been  insensible  to  fire, 
hooks  and  forceps,  had  their  sensibility  restored  in  proportion  as  the 
redness,  motion  and  vitality  of  the  blood  were  restored^-^roviag 
that  the  life  of  the  nerves  and  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,  md  that  the 
blood  derives  its  life  and  motion  frcHn  respiration. 

Dr.  Dowler^s  experiments  are  forcing  physiologists  to  adopt  the 
doctrine  of  a  diffused  sensorium.  He  liaa  only  published  a  few 
scraps  of  unpublished  facts  contaimng  evidence  in  its  support, 
which  will  be  perfectly  irresistable.  I  am  oot  the  interpreter  c^  his 
opinions,  but  his  facts  are  common  prc^rty ,  speaking  for  theuMelves. 
Instead  of  the  brain  and  nerves  being  the  sensmiam,  as  the  Greek 
and  modem  philosophers  taught  him  to  believe,  bis  own  experi* 
ments,  Riddell's  and  mine,  will  demonstrate  positiv^y  that  the 
blood  is  the  sensorium,  as  Moses  said  it  was ;  ii  by  sensorium  be 
meant  the  life,  the  sensibility,  the  will,  the  passions,  and  tnat  q»ecies 
of  intelligence  called  instinct. 

In  a  former  experiment,  reported  in  vol.  xlvii.,  page  76,  of  this 
Journal,  in  less  than  an  hour  afler  the  trachea  had  b^n  ti^,a  veiy 
fierce  and  vigorous  animal,  called  the  battle-ground  crocodile,  was 
handed  over  to  Dr.  Dowler  and  some  eight  or  ten  other  phygicians, 
to  extort  a  single  symptom  of  life  if  they  could.  The  heart  was 
still  beating,  but  muscular  irritability  had  been  destroyed  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  body,  by  the  carbonic  acid  retained  in  the  blood 
by  ligatine  the  trachea.  Fire,  knives  and  forceps,  on  the  bare 
nerves,  failed  to  extort  a  single  symptom  of  vitalitv.  In  that  ex- 
periment  insufllation  of  the  lungs  was  not  attempted  until  siter  the 
failure  to  extort  any  evidences  of  life  or  sensibility.  When  it  was 
attempted,  the  lungs  were  found  to  be  too  much  torn  to  hold  air, 
and  tne  process  was  abandoned.  But  in  the  pres^it  expeiiment,  it 
was  not  until  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  compression  of  the 
abdomen  and  thorax  by  a  bandage,  and  more  than  two  hours  and  a 
half  after  the  ligation  of  the  trachea,  that  insufflation  was  com* 
menced.  It  not  only  restored  muscular  irratability,  but  it  brought 
the  animal  to  life,  and  it  is  living  yet,  the  fifth  day  after  the  resus- 
citation. 

The  doctrine  of  Moses  that  life,  with  all  its  attributes  of  sensa- 
tion, volition,  mobility  and  intelligence,  exists  in  the  blood  (the 
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temi  of  life,  in  Hdbrewi  meaning  life  with  its  attributes,)  is  no 
more  difficult  to  understand  than  the  doctrine  of  the  Greeks  and 
modem  physiologists,  which  pre-supposes  that  life,  with  all  its 
attributes,  is  located  in  the  pulpy  substance  called  the  brain  and  its 
appendages.  That  the  Greeks  were  wrong  and  Moses  right,  can 
be  proved  not  only  by  the  crocodile,  but  by  every  turtle  and  terrapin 
on  the  wide  earth.  When  the  heads  of  these  animals  are  cut  off^ 
they  will  continue  to  make  intelligential  motions  for  some  time 
afterwards,  and  some  of  them,  as  my  friend  Dr.  Cornelius  S.  Baker, 
of  Bucks  Co.,  Penn.,  has  kindly  reminded  me,  will  dart  out  their 
headless  necks  at  their  persecuton  (as  the  snapping  turtle,  for  in« 
stance,)  proving  that  they  are  not  only  alive,  but  retain  the  passion 
of  anger  without  a  head,  about  as  well  as  with  it.  Such  phenom- 
ena are  perfectly  irreconcilable  with  the  received  doctrines  of 
modem  pnysiologists  and  psyeholoffists,  or  with  the  philosophy  of 
the  Grceas  and  Romans,  but  are  in  beautiful  accordance  with  tnose 
doctrines  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  Hebrews. 
Canal  street^  New  Orleans^  June  17,  1863. 
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BITE  OF  A  RATTLESNAKE. 


BT   J.    C.    BLACKBURN,   M.  D,,    FLAT  8BOAL8,   GBO* 


I  was  called  a  few  days  since  to  visit  a  negress,  some  eight  miles 
from  ^  my  office,  who  had  been  bit  by  a  lanre  rattle-snake.  I  saw 
her  eight  hours  after  the  wound  had  been  inflicted,  which  was  on 
her  ancle.  I  found  the  patient  deathly  sick;  cold  rigors  ranmng 
over  her ;  pulse  120,  small,  quick,  and  tnread-like ;  the  entire  left 
leg  was  swollen  to  twice  its  normal  size ;  in  a  woid,  I  thought  she 
was  moribund.  She  complained  of  no  pain  in  the  affectea  limb, 
and  even  insisted  that  she  had  not  been  bitten.  I  commenced 
giving  her  com  whiskey  by  the  gill,  and  pushed  the  renaedy  until 
shd  had  taken  two^  quarts  within  twelve  nours,  when  discovering 
some  symptoms  of  inebriation,  it  was  discontinued.  In  the  mean 
time  I  aj^lied  warm  emollient  poultices  to  the  wound,  after  having 
applied  a  cupping  dass  for  one  hour.  In  three  days  this  negress 
was  well  ana  at  her  usual  labor.  She  took  no  medicine  save  the 
whiskey,  and  on  the  second  day  a  dose  of  Epsom  Salts. 

The  question  here  presents  itself,  would  the  usual  remedies  have 
been  attended  with  success  in  this  case  ?  Had  I  not  considered  her 
in  a  moribund  condition,  she  doubtless  would  have  been  treated,  not 
tmfirically  but  scientijicallv.  I  will  remark,  however,  that  this 
is  the  fourth  case,  that  I  nave  treated  successfully  with  corn- 
whiskey,  occurring  from  the  poison  of  venomous  reptiles.  I  had 
oftentimes  seen  ardent  spirits  recommended  in  snake-oites,  prior  to 
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my  havinfi^  prescribed  it.  My  confidence  in  the  remedy  never  was 
fully  estaoushed  until  witnessing  a  rash  act  of  a  man  while  in  a 
beastly  state  of  inebriation.  He  caught  a  large  rattle-snake  and 
held  it  notwithstanding  he  was  bit  several  times,  until  the  snake 
becoming  so  greatly  incensed  bit  himself,  which  soon  relieved  it 
from  its  confinement.  The  reptile  speedily  died.  The  man  never 
complained  of  the  least  pain  or  uneasiness. — Nelson^t  American 
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MICROSCOPIC  PREPARATIONS. 


To  the  Editof  of  the  Boiion  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  : 

I  send  YOU  a  page  or  two  relating  to  microscopic  matters,  which 
some  of  the  students  who  read  your  Journal  may  like  to  see,  if  you 
can  find  room  for  so  much  in  any  of  your  coming  numbers. 

Yours  very  truly,  O.  W.  HouiBs 

Many  of  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  and  especial!^  many  of  its 
younger  readers,  are  interested  in  the  microscope  in  its  application 
to  anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology.  Most  of  the  youn^  physi- 
cians who  complete  their  studies  in  Europe  bring  home  a  *'  Wachei" 
or  an  '^  Obeihaeuser,'*  and  a  certain  amount  ofskill  in  handling  it, 
which  they  find  abundant  leisdire  to  improve  in  the  early  times  of 
their  practice.  There  are  now  many  good  instruments  among  us 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  know  how  to  use  them,  and  several  of 
the  highest  excellence.  Our  microscopists  are  beginning  to  be 
somewhat  beyond  their  own  immediate  circle.  Dr.  Ualton  and  Dr. 
Burnett  have  been  honored  by  two  of  the  four  prizes  conferred  by 
American  Medical  Association,  for  essays  based  in  great  part  or 
wholly  on  microscopic  investigations.  Other  observers  are  at 
work,  who  will  be  heard  from  in  due  season. 

In  the  mean  time  attention  has  been  drawn  in  this  country  to 
the  art  of  making  the  instruments  upon  which  so  many  departments 
of  medical  science  are  more  or  less  dependent.  Mr.  Spencers 
labors  and  triumphs  are  well  known.  It  is  not  so  generall  v  under- 
stood that  excellent  lenses  have  been  made  in  this  city.  JVf  r.  Alvin 
Clark,  distinguished  as  an  artist  and  as  a  maker  of  astronomical 
instruments,  has  employed  his  leisure,  occasionally,  in  making 
objectives,  several  of  which  I  have  seen  and  found  to  compare  very 
favorably  with  the  best  of  the  imported  glasses  of  similar  power. 
There  has  been  little  done  as  yet,  however,  in  the  way  of  providing 
the  microscopist  with  those  numerous  accessories  which  he  is  con- 
stantly requiring,  and  which  in  London  or  Paris  he  can  readily 
obtain.     To  get  very  thin  glass,  one  must  hunt  up  in  New  York 
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the  American  agency  of  Messrs.  Chance  of  Birmingham,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  an  obscure  warehouse  remote  from  the  common 
markets  of  scientific  commodities.  As  for  a  set  of  delicate  tests, 
it  is  doubtful  if  they  can  be  had  without  importing  them  expressly. 
Some  of  Hett's  and  Topping's  injected  preparations  may  be  had  in 
New  York,  but  only  such  as  have  been  left  after  careful  culling  by 
others. 

We  shall  have  to  find  out  that  we  can  make  many  of  these  things 
for  ourselves,  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  importing  ;  all  of  them, 
as  soon  as  it  will  pay  to  make  them.  It  would  not  be  surprising 
to  find,  in  ten  years  from  this  time,  that  there  were  more  microsco- 
pists  in  America  than  in  Europe.  For  here  everybody  must  know 
something  of  everything  ;  and  as  a  microscope  is  prima  facie  e  vi* 
dence  that  the  owner  is  a  microscopist,  it  will  become  as  necessary 
a  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  as  a  stethoscope  ;  which  implies  that 
the  owner  is  a  stethoscopist — even  if  he  does  not  know  which  end 
to  put  to  his  ear,  as  once  happened  in  a  consultation  in  this  region. 
Thus  there  will  be  growing  up  among  us  a  market  for  microscopes 
and  all  that  belongs  to  microscopic  art,  and  the  skill  which  nas 
never  failed  to  show  itself  whenever  it  has  been  called  for,  will  find 
a  new  channel  in  providing  for  this  want. 

The  art  of  ndmUe  injeciion  has  been  until  of  late  very  little 

Sractised  in  this  country.  Dr.  Horner^s  preparations  in  the  Wistar 
luseum  are  among  the  most  successful  examples  of  it  The  ap- 
Klication  of  the  achromatic  microscope  to  the  study  of  the  tissues 
as  given  a  fresh  impulse  to  this  branch  of  anatomical  art,  and 
many  beautiful  results  have  been  obtained  ;  such  as  we  can  hardly 
believe  that  Ruysch  or  Lieberkuhn  can  have  a[)proached;  by  what 
we  know  of  their  performances.  Many  of  the  injections  of  Berres 
and  othera  are  figured  in  the  work  of  Gerber  ;  Hassal  gives  figures 
of  those  of  several  of  the  English  anatombts  ;  Dr.  NeiTi,  of  Phila- 
delphia^has  given  very  beautiful  representations  of  some  of  his  own 
injections  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  stomach.    From  these 

!>lates,  those  who  have  no  access  to  the  original  preparations  may 
brm  some  klea  of  their  delicacy  and  brilliancy. 

Preparations  of  this  kind,  properly  put  up  in  preserv«itive  fluid, 
are  of  very  sreat  importance,  especially  to  the  teacher  of  micros- 
copic art  and  science.  It  is  in  this  capacity  that  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  employ  many  such  preparations,  of  some  of  which  a  few 
remarks  will  be  here  made. 

The  first  I  used  were  some  made  by  or  under  the  direction  of 
Retzius  of  Stockholm,  lent  me  by  Dr.  Ware.  One  of  these,  an 
imection  of  the  lobules  of  the  liver,  is  a  veir  beautiful  exhibition 
oi  the  two  veins  and  the  duct  filled  with  difi^rent  kinds  of  injec- 
tions. They  are  put  up  in  a  somewhat  rough  way  between  two 
thick  plates  of  ^lass. 

The  preparations  of  Mr.  Hett,  some  of  which  were  selected  by 
Mr.  Burnett  of  London,  and  others  purchased  of  the  importer,  are 
put  up  with  great  neatness,  and  ni\  the  whole  the  most  brilliant 
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specimens  of  minute  injection  of  all  those  mentioned.  They  be- 
come infested  with  air-bubbles  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two, 
which  wilt  in  time  require  them  to  be  taken  out  and  the  cells  re» 
filled  with  fluid.  Those  of  Mr.  Topping  are  injected  in  many 
cases  with  yellow  instead  of  red,  which  makes  them  somewhat 
less  showy  than  the  others.  They  are,  however,  well  filled  and 
neatly  mounted. 

I  have  received  from  Dr.  John  Neill,  of  Phfljidelphia,  specimens 
prepared  by  himself,  the  last  received  very  perfect  5  the  colored 
figures  before  referred  to,  which  may  be  found  in  the  Americaii 
Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  for  Jan.,  1851,  show  the  delicacy  « 
the  injection  and  the  use  of  such  preparations  in  bringing  ou 
nicer  points  of  stracture. 

We  have  in  this  city  a  microscopist  who  has  devotea  nnnself 
with  great  assiduity  and  success  to  preparing  and  mounting  specie 
mens,  many  of  which  are  injected  by  him  with  great  nicety.  Dr. 
Durkee,  the  gentleman  referred  to,  nas  been  his  own  instroclor, 
and  has  succeeded,  after  many  trials,  in  acquiring  to  a  great  ertent 
>  the  skill  which  is  almost  confined  to  a  few  persons  abroad  who 
make  a  business  of  preparing  objects  for  microscopists.  I  w31 
mention  a  few  of  these  which  I  have  seen,  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
points  which  they  illustrate.  Several  of  these  which  Dr.  Durkee 
nad  the  kindness  to  give  me,  I  have  used  with  much  satisfaction  m 
my  demonstrations. 

1.  Fcdtal  stomach,  near  cardiac  orifice.  A  perfect  mjection, 
showing  ridges,  areolae,  but  no  villi. 

2.  Skin  of  the  back  of  the  hand,  showing  vascular  bet-work. 

3.  Mucous  membrane  of  gall-bladder,  finely  injected,  blowing 
ridges,  running  into  villi. 

4.  Membrana  tympani  injected,  showing  a  non-vascular  spot 
about  the  attachment  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus. 

5.  Malpighian  corpuscles  of  the  kidney  in  the  human  sobject 
and  in  the  ox,  beautitullv  shown. 

6.  Tongue,  showing  the  filiform  papillae,  finely  injected. 

I  have  selected  these  as  among  the  most  successful  preparations, 
but  there  are  many  others  of  much  interest  Among  the  rest  I 
should  not  forget  the  sections  of  bone,  which  Dr.  Durkee  has  the 
art  of  making  in  a  very  superior  way.  I  have  made  hundreds  of 
them,  and  seen  a  great  many  made  in  this  country  and  in  Earope, 
but  never  saw  more  than  one  specimen  equal  to  the  best  made  by 
Dr.  Durkee. 

The  injected  preparations  made  in  this  country  are  apt  to  be  in- 
ferior in  color  to  the  imported  ones.  The  vermillion  is  not  equal 
in  brilliancy  to  that  used  by  Mr.  Hett  Once  in  a  while  it  is  found 
to  contain  specks  whtch  take  ofi*  a  little  JFrotn  the  beauty  of  the 
specimen  containing  them.  But  it  is  evident  that  we  are  in  the 
wav  of  learning  to  do  for  ourselves  what  others  have  done  for  us, 
anci  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  slight  difiiculties  which  stand  ni 
the  way  of  absolute  perfection  wHl  be  overcome  as  the  principal 
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ones  have  already  been.  It  was  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  com- 
munication, that  the  young  practitioner  had  time  enough  to  improve 
his  knowledge  of  thie  microscope  in  his  early  years  of  practice. 
There  are  many  hours  which  he  must  pass  in  his  office,  quite  un- 
disturbed, in  company  with  his  books  and  his  thoughts.  Let  him 
add  a  microscope  as  a  companion  to  these,  and  time  will  be  won*- 
derfblly  %htened  for  him,  while  he  is  acquiring  the  knowledge  he 
will  be  very  glad  of  in  the  busy  years  that  are  coming. 

The  microscope  is  of  all  philosophical  instruments  the  most  un- 
failing and  untiring  companion.  The  astronomer  tells  us  that 
hardly  more  than  a  dozen  nights  in  the  year  are  adapted  to  his  ob- 
servations. He  must  watch  all  night,  exposed  to  cold  and  damp, 
surrounded  by  costly  and  cumbrous  machinery.  The  microscopist 
sits  down  at  his  fireside  or  his  window,  with  a  little  instrument  be- 
fore him,  a  mere  toy  to  look  at — a  giant  mightier  than  the  slave  of 
the  lamp  or  the  ring  in  its  power  of  transformation.  All  that  he 
wbhes  to  observe  upon,  nature  is  ready  to  furnish  him.  Nothing 
is  too  precious  or  rare  ibr  him  to  covet ;  he  wishes  but  a  mere 
speck,  a  particle,  such  as  the  koh-i-noor  could  spare  him.  Nothing 
is  repulsive,  examined  in  its  infinitesimal  shape.  The  disease 
which  infected  the  wards  of  a  hospital  does  not  betray  itself  in  the 
narrow  apartment  where  he  studies  all  its  intimate  details.  He 
may  study  and  work  until  practice  comes  and  takes  him  off  his  feet 
and  floats  him  away  into  a  world  of  other  cares  and  duties,  and 
year  after  year,  every  day  will  bring  him  something  new  to  exam- 
me.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  utility,  even  the  necessity  of  the 
microscope  to  the  practical  physician  and  the  surgeon.  As  a  mere 
illustrative  companion  to  scientific  study,  as  a  mere  intelligent 
plaything,  it  is  the  most  precious  gift  to  ail  who  love  to  look  at  the 
uniVerse  as  its  inner  life  is  reveded  to  the  senses.  To  all  who 
have  done  and  are  doing  anything  to  render  it  more  available  for 
the  purposes  of  study,  we  are  under  obli^tions  which  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  express,  even  if  it  is  done  as  in  this  slight  notice,  which 
was  su^ested  by  the  pleasure  derived  from  examining  the  prepara- 
tions made  by  Dr.  Durkee. 


IN  HoBKOPTTsis. — ^Long  experience  has  taught  Dr. 
Lenge,  (of  Kcenigsberg,)  that  the  spirit  ol  turpentine  acts  more 
promptly  in  hcemoptysis  than  the  different  methods  usually  em« 
ployed  m  that  aiTection,  such  as  tannin,  common  salt,  acetate  of 
lead,  alum,  nitrate  of  potash,  cold  applications  and  leeching.  The 
eficacy  of  turpentine  in  the  treatment  of  hoemoptysis,  has  been 
already^  recognized  by  Copland,  Wiltshire  and  othejs,  but  this  cor- 
roberation  of  it  deserves  to  be  recorded. — OazeUe  des  Hospiiaux, 
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VISION   RESTORATOK 

A  novel  iDstrument  has  been  patented^  and  is  on  sale,  for  elonga- 
ting the  axis  of  vision.  It  consists  of  a  beautifully-wrought  wooden 
cup,  that  fits  over  the  eye,  attached  to  which  is  a  small  hollow  In- 
dia rubber  ball,  communicating  by  a  tube  with  the  cup.  By  pres- 
sing the  ball  the  air  is  excluded,  and  then  adjusting  the  cap,  and 
lettmfi^  go  of  the  ball,  the  air  in  the  former  is  exhausted.  The  fluids 
in  the  chambers  consequently  expanding,  the  cornea  is  made  more 
convex  by  the  outward  pressure  from  within  towards  the  vacuum. 
Thus  the  convexity  of  the  eye,  in  an  aged  person,  for  example,  b 
instantly  restored  to  the  condition  of  youth,  and  objects  can  be  seen 
without  the  assistauce  of  convex  glasses,  at  a  convenient  distance. 
Large  sums  of  money  have  been  made  within  a  year  or  two  in 
producing  this  same  result  by  manipulating  the  eyes,  the  operator 
compressing  them  with  his  fingers,  and  gradually  producing  a  little 
increase  ot  convexity.  Immediately  after,  the  individual  is  con- 
scious of  being  able  to  read  without  further  artificial  assistance,  and 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  conceives  hnnself  peimanently 
benefited.  This,  however,  is  a  fallacy,  for  the  vessels,  made  turgid 
by  friction  and  the  compression  of  the  recti  muscles,  soon  return 
to  their  normal  condition,  and  vision  is  precisely  what  it  was  before. 
The  vision  restorator  accomplishes  this  temporary  distinctness  of 
sight  more  readily  and  elegantly  than  by  the  means  mentioned,  and 
far  more  economically*  Now  comes  the  question,  is  this  instru- 
ment useful  or  injurious?  Accompanying  it,  besides  several  re- 
commendatory certificates  from  persons  entirely  unqualified  to  give 
an  opinion,  are  directions  for  guiding  the  purchaser. — Boston  Med, 
and  Surg.  Journal. 


Thb  Lunatic  Department  of  the  Commercial  Hospital,  in  this 
city,  is  far,  very  far,  from  what  it  should  be.  We  walked  through 
the  wards  last  evening,  examined  a  score  or  more  cells  and  their 
inmates,  but  we  saw  nothing  to  commend.  The  Superintendent, 
Mr.  Deaih,  makes  the  best  disposition  possible  of  the  unfortunate 
men  and  women  under  his  care,  but  yet  they  are  not  as  comforta- 
bly provided  for  as  the  vagrants,  thieves,  burglars  and  other  crimi- 
nals in  our  jail.  If  every  citizen  could  behold  the  miserable  holes, 
and  confined  yard  provided  for  these  lunatics,  we  are  sure  some* 
thing  would  be  done  by  the  humane  for  their  relief. — Daily 
Times. 
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PHYSIO-MEDICAL  THUNDER. 

We  lately  attended  a  lecture  by  Professor  Curtis,  preparatory 
to  a  course  to  be  delivered  in  the  ^  Metropolitan  Medical  College  ^ 
in  this  city.  Subject,  ^^An  Expose  of  the  Various  Systems  of 
Medicine:  Allopathy,  Homceopathy,  Hydropathy,  Eclecticism  and 
the  Reformed  Practice,  showing  the  superiority  of  the  latter  over 
all  others. 

Of  course  we  expected  that  Eclecticism  would  get  '♦fits,"  but 
when  the  lecturer  came  to  the  subject,  we  concluded  that  he  had 
the  ^^fits^  himseli^  from  the  manifest  aberration  displayed  in  hand- 
ling the  subject.  True  to  his  natural  characteristic  of  misrepre- 
senting all  who  differ  from  him  in  their  views  of  Reformed  Medica- 
tioa,  he  closed  his  brief  and  senseless  tirade  against  Eclecticism,  by 
uttering  the  deliberate  falsehood,  that  ^  Eclectics  openly  boasted  of 
having  no  principles."  We  ask  for  his  authority,  and  challenge 
him  to  produce  any  respectable  evidence,  goins  to  prove  the 
*'  boast"  of  havinff  "  no  principles."  He  remarked  that  of  alF 
"isms,"  he  most  disliked  "non-committalism,"  or  ** nothingism.** 
This  was  the  extent  of  his  argument!  and  we  soon  perceived  that 
he  had  taken  hold  of  a  larger  nut  than  he  could  crack.  In  regard 
to  Eclecticism  being  "non-committalism,"  we  admit  it  for  the  sake 
of  argument  The  Rational  Eclectic  never  "commits"  himself  to 
error,  diflfering  in  this  respect  from  the  Physiopath,  who  •*  commits*' 
himself  to  all  the  crudities  of  an  egotistical  and  embryotic  system^ 
which  this  pseudo  expounder  of  nature^s  laws  claims  to  be  a  "  per- 
fect science." 

We  contend  that  it  is  more  rational  to  rely  upon  experience  and 
observation  as  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a  theory  than  to 
"  commit"  ourselves  to  a  theory  which  experience  and  observatioii 
daily  prove  to  be  eroneous. 

He  truly  remarked  that  there  were  '*  many  systems"  of  medicine, 
but  that  there  could  be  but  "one  science"  of  medicine.  This 
^  science"  he  pretended  to  have  found,  and  if  so,  he  has  done  right 
to  "  committ"  himself  to  it  If  it  be  Ae  "  science"  of  medicine,  it 
must  of  necessity  be  a  ptrfeei  "science,"  and  as  such,  incapable  of 
improvement.  If  it  be  such,  it  will  demonstrate  itself  in  practice- 
by  rapidly  and  effectually  removing  all  the  "ills  to  which  flesh  is 
heir,^'  and  never  call  upon  the  benighted  Eclectic  to  help  it  out  of 
a  "  ti^ht  place."  Now>  we  belong  to  that  class  who  believe  that 
medicine  is  a  progressive  science,  and  has  not  yet  arrived  at  that 
state  of  perfection  claimed  for  it  by  the  occidental  professor.  We* 
contend  for  the  right  of  impartial  research  and  continued  progres- 
sion, and  are  willing  to  accord  the  same  to  all  the  worid  and  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  stigmatise  no  one  who  assumes  the  right  of 
unlimited  investigation,  tor  we  are  contending  for  the  correct  prhw- 
cipies  of  Medical  Science  and  not  for  a  restrictive  indhridual  sye-- 
36 
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em.  We  are  rtoi  so  egotistical  and  presutnptious  as  to  assume 
that  the  science  of  medicine  has  reached  the  acme  of  perfectioo, 
but  seek  in  ail  systems  which  have  yet  arisen,  the  material  with 
which  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  perfect  structure. 

Eclecticism  may  be  ^*  nothingism,^^  but  it  appears  to  be  sufficient 
of  an  entity  to  be  worthy  of  an  attack  even  from  the  magnates  of 
Physiopathy,  who  shower  upon  it  their  slanderous  vituperations, 
thinking  no  doubt  that  they  are  ^'  doing  God  service."  This  is  all 
very  well,  and  as  much  as  we  could  expect  from  those  who  mistake 
abuse  for  argument,  and  reckless  assertions  for  facts,  it  reminds 
us  of  a  **  little  shaver,"  who  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  for  some 
fiuicied  indignity  he  had  received  from  a  *^  big  boy,"  in  the  follow- 
ing strain:  '*lf  I  can't  lick  you,  I  can  make  mouths  at  your  sister." 
So,  with  them,  finding  themselves  incapable  of  refuting  our  posi- 
tions by  fair  an  v  open  argument,  they  stand  on  one  side  and  tliog 
their  filth  with  lavish  hand,  hoping  thus  to  check  the  rapid  progress 
of  Eclecticism  in  pnblic  favor. 

We  are  chargea  with  using /loimm^,  but  no  proofs  are  adduced  of 
the  deleterious  results  of  our  practice.  The  idea  that  the  action  of 
remedies  is  governed  by  their  ^^  judicious"  administration  is  ridiculed 
by  them,  but  without  the  shadow  of  a  reason.  We  will  admit  that 
they  are  not  capable  of  prescribing  certain  remedies  "judiciously," 
but  that  is  no  argument  against  their  usefulness.  We  have  known 
a  farmer  to  have  a  horse  that  he  could  not  manage,  condemn  him 
as  unsafe  and  worthless,  and  sell  him  to  a  neighbor,  who,  on  being 
asked  how  he  liked  his  purchase,  replied,  ^'he  is  as  good  a  horse  as 
I  could  wish;  I  have  found  out  how  to  manage  him."  So,  with 
those  who  meddle  with  remedies  they  cannot  manage.  After  doing 
considerable  mischief  in  their  abortive  attempts  to  work  with  tools 
they  know  not  the  use  of,  or  if  by  chance  they  have  a  spark  of 
conscientiousness,  and  do  not  use  them  at  all,  their  conclusions  are 
the  same,  viz:  that  they  are  dangerous. 

They  remind  us  of  the  Scotch  Laird,  who  being  told  that  his 
orthography  needed  revising,  exclaimed,  "Hool,  mon,  who  can 
write  grammar  with  such  a  pen?" 

We  have  only  to  do  with  practical  principles  and  facts,  not  with 
visionary  and  sophistic  theories,  and  therefore  deny  the  capability 
and  right  of  certain  ^*  Reformers,'*  in  passing  sentence  upon  such 
ag^nis  of  the  Materia  Medica  as  come  under  the  ban  of  their  limited 
]^>wledge,  merely  because  some  of  the  oldest  geese  in  the  profes- 
aipn  may  keep  up  the  stale  cackle  of  ^  poison,  poison!"  Will  they 
have  the  kindness  lo  define  what  poison  is,  how  it  may  be  known, 
what  are  its  eflrects,give  us  fixed  and  immutable  principles  by  which 
we  may  be  guided  in  the  selection  of  therapeutic  agents,  the  condi- 
tions which  govern  them,  and  the  manner  in  which  thev  may  be 
controlled.  By  so  doing  they  will  confer  an  inestimable  bless'ng 
upon  the  "dear  people,"  and  render  their  names  immortal.  Bat 
we  would  advise  them  to  bear  in  mind  the  old  adage,  ^  We  can 
reason  but  from  what  we  know,"  and  not  ^  loom  up"  too  lai^ge  in 
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unknown  waters,  or  they  may  find  thenoselves  on  a  ^  lee  shore,'' 
amonff  the  *^  breakers"  of  progressive  experience,  where  similar 
craft  have  gone  to  pieces,  and 

^  Like  the  buelesa  flibrie  of  a  viiion, 
Iieare  not  %  wnok  behind.** 

[The  AniiMereuri4d^  S^.  '59. 


.  fWe  give  the  above  merely  as  an  item  of  news — having  long 
since  ceased  to  regard  the  tirades  of  Dr.  Casworthy  of  so  mucn 
notice. — Ed.J 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION— PARIS  AND  CINCINNATI. 

We  were  invited  to  be  present,  on  Thursday  evening  last,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  "*  Medico  C/Ururgical  SocUtjf^^  of  this  city.  Dr. 
Mclivame  had  been  previously  requested  to  express  his  views  in 
respect  to  the  comparative  advantages  for  acuubing  medical  knowl- 
edge in  Paris  and  Cincinnati.  An  outline  of  these  views  we  shall 
endeavor  to  present,  with  the  regret  that  we  cannot  give  the  doc- 
tor's peculiar  language  and  address.  The  doctor  remarked  is  sub- 
stance^ as  follows: 

If  anything  I  may  say,  in  word  or  sentiment,  should  prove 
ofTensive,  I  hope  it  will  be  remembered  that  I  have  no  personal 
objects  in  view,  and  that  it  is  my  custom  to  speak  of  things  as  they 
are*  I  shall  endeavor  to  keep  within  the  record — to  adhere  closely 
to  the  question  proposed.  The  subject  may  be  more  clearly  pre- 
sented, by  arranging  it  under  three  or  four  different  heads.  And 
before  we  close,  it  may  ba  inferred,  that  medical  advantages  in  tha 
cities  named,  are  both  real  and  pretended. 

Books  constitute  an  agreeable,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  useful 
source  of  knowledge.  One  of  the  medical  libraries  in  Paris  con- 
tains thirty  thousand  volumes.  To  this  library,  medical  men  have 
free  access,  and  the  books  may  be  examined  at  any  time,  and  to 
any  extent.  Professional  knowledge  is  not  thus  concentrated  as  a 
monopoly,  to  give  one  set  of  men  advantages  over  another — that 
favored  ones  may  be  called  wise,  and  others  ignorant — but  that 
facts  mav  be  thence  radiated  to  all. 

PracUcal  Anaiamy  is  allowed  without  hindrance,  and  to  any  use- 
ful extent  Subjects  for  dissection  are  without  limit;  dissecting- 
rooms  are  numerous,  convenient  and  provided  with  all  necessary 
fixtures.  The  knife  may  be  used  from  the  first  of  November  to  the 
fifteenth  of  April,  at  a  cost  of  only  six  dollars. 

The  mode  of  selecing  medical  teachers  in  Paris,  leaves  scarcely 
a  doubt  as  to  their  superior  qualifications.  After  having  been  sub- 
jected to  a  long  period  of  literary  and  professional  study — after 
they  shall  have  gjrauluated  with  honoF}  they  are  requixed  to  give  an 
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exhibition  of  their  merits,  in  what  is  denominated  the  ^  conanarj* 
The  individual  ^  concouring^'  for  a  place  is  obliged  to  write,  print 
and  defend  a  thesis  upon  such  medical  subject  as  his  iudges  shall 
designate.  Petitions  from  warm  personal  friends,  and  indiflerent 
acquaintances — political  relations  with  parties  and  tribes — ^secret, 
symbolic  societies,  have  not  sufficient  influence  to  secure  a  professor- 
ship without  requisite  ability  and  attainments.  Superionty  is  the 
positive  demand,  so  that  the  teacher  takes  his  place,  justly  claiming 
universal  confidence  and  respect. 

The  Parisian  hospitals  are  both  numerous  and  extensive.  In 
some,  various  classes  of  disease  are  found,  surgical  and  medical, 
properly  separated  and  attractively  arranged.  There  are  a  lai^ 
number  of  persons  with  a  special  disease  in  one  hospital^  and  cuta- 
neous diseases  in  another.  Children,  to  the  number  of  six  hundred, 
have  their  hospital;  and  the  obstetrical  hospital,  having  in  1851, 
over  a  thousand  patients,  is  an  additional  source  of  profit.  No 
charge  is  demanded  for  hospital  instruction,  and  the  student  may 
investigate  to  the  full  extent  of  his  patience  and  ambition,  any  one 
class,  or  all  classes  of  disease. 

Among  the  hospital  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  chemical  lec- 
turers, are  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  profession.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned  Velpeau,  Piorry,  Roux,  EHibois,  Bouillaud, 
AndraK  Kostan,  and  Trousseau.  Teachers  in  the  hospitals  are  not 
Professors  in  the  College.  The  student  in  Paris,  therefore,  has 
advantages  over  those  who  have  but  one  set  of  teachers;  in  both 
college  and  hospital.  If  none  but  Professors  were  admitted  to 
practise  and  teach  in  hospitals,  the  student  would  be  deprived  of 
the  invaluable  experience  and  skill  of  those  gentlemen  whose  re- 
nown is  world-wide. 

The  cabinet,  established  by  Orfila,  at  an  expense  to  himself  alone, 
of  twelve  thousand  dollars,  and  which  bears  his  name,  is  extensive, 
and  open  to  the  medical  inquirer,  and  that  too  without  expense  to 
him.  Each  specimen  or  preparation,  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be 
examined  with  minuteness  and  satisfaction. 

After  this  brief  and  imperfect  outline  of  medical  education  in 
Paris,  let  us  direct  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  Cincinnati.  How 
great,  how  unnecessarily,  how  censurably  great  the  contrast!  We 
are  looking  at  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  and  examining  her 
proportions,  simply  because  she  is  the  parent  school,  and  the  others 
are  still  in  their  infancy.  Where  is  her  library,  and  what  of  its 
size  ?  We  are  told  it  is  in  the  building,  and  we  have  reason  to  know 
that  it  is  less  extensive  than  manv  belonging  to  private  individuals. 
But  suppose  it  should  be  enlarged  to  contain  five  thousand  volumes, 
how  much  would  you  or  I  be  benefited  t  Why,  if  we  return  to  our 
pupilage,  pay  five  dollars  for  a  matriculation  ticket,  and  apply  to 
the  librarian  twice  a  week,  we  will  have  the  privilege  of  reading  a 
book  at  a  time,  during  four  months  in  the  year* 

Shall  we  ask,  what  are  the  merits  of  the  different  Professors! 
No,  for  this  may  be  inferred  by  knowing  something  of  the  mode  of 
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vacating  and  fitling  chairs.  One  or  two  members  of  the  Trustees 
and  one  or  two  members  of  the  Faculty  control  the  rest.  If  a 
Professor  is  obnoxious  to  them,  he  goes  out,  or  by  insult  and  man« 
agement  is  made  to  resign.  Who  fill  their  places?  Do  the  prom- 
inent men  of  the  profession  receive  calls  t  If  they  do,  they  consider 
it  the  part  of  wisdom  not  to  accept  Who  then  are  appointed  ? 
We  look  at  the  faculty  as  it  is,  and  we  reply,  those  who  are  willing 
to  risk  their  reputation — who  are  blinded  to  the  dangers  of  the  pit 
— ^that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  teaming  how  to  teach, 
instead  of  being  able,  by  their  ability,  to  teach  otlhers. 

Has  the  College  a  cabinet  to  which  students  can  repair  to  leara 
anatomy  and  pathology?  If  so,  she  must  have  undei^one  great 
changes,  and  have  kept  far  ahead  of  our  inquiries.  We  infer  that 
she  is  poor  indeed,' in  every  thing  except  a  building,  for  in  the  cir^ 
cular  of  the  College  this  is  the  omy  advantage  presented. 

But  the  Hospital — alas!  alas!  what  shall  we  say  for  it?  Accord* 
ing  to  Father  Cist,  it  is  capable  of  containing  four  hundred  and  fifty 

1>atients.  During  a  single  year,  over  three  thousand  patients  were 
brmerly  admitted.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  month,  feel- 
in^  an  interest  in  her  prosperity,  we  visited  the  steward,  from 
whom  we  learned  that  the  male  wards  contained  thirty-four,  the 
female  wards  six — making  in  all  forty  patients.  Who  has  prevented 
her  wards  from  being  full,  as  formerly,  and  forced  the  sick  to  remain 
in  places  not  at  all  suited  to  their  means  or  condition?  We  wash 
our  hands  of  all  this.  Perhaps  a  few  accidental  remarks  may  throw 
light  upon  the  subject. 

Tbe  Professors  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  having  public 
and  private  duties  to  perform,  and  having  the  exclusive  charge  of 
the  patients  in  the  hospital,  may  not  be  disposed  to  render  them 
such  aid  as  their  situations  require.  The  professors  are  constantly 
changing,  (whether  from  choice,  necessity,  or  duty,  we  shall  not 
inquire.)  and  before  one  feels  his  interests  identified  with  those  of 
the  hospital,  another  takes  his  place.  Sometimes  the  coHege  is 
wholly  deprived  of  Professors,  and  then  is  the  hospital  deprived  of 
medical  attendants,  and  for  a  number  of  days  in  succession  the 
patients  have  been  visited  by  a  single  professor.  How  then, 
excluding  all  considerations  in  behalf  of  tbe  sick,  can  the  hospital 
be  relied  upon  as  a  place  for  clinical  instruction?  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  going  rapidly  from  good  to  bad,  and  from  bad  to  worse.  I 
left  Cincinnati,  durins  the  noisy  revolution  in  the  College,  in  1852. 
The  hospital  was  then  a  source  of  attraction  to  medical  men.  I 
returned  in  the  midst  of  another  revolution,  and  the  outcry  is  the 
college  and  hospital  are  dead!  We  hope  there  is  a  little  vitality 
left,  and  yet,  judging  from  the  past,  when  the  next  revolution 
comes,  with  the  appearance  of  the  next  budding  season,  they  may 
indeed  be  gone — remembered  only  in  shame  to  those  whose  duty 
it  was  to  guard  their  interests.  Gentlemen,  let  us  put  forth  our 
strength  and  penetrate  the  mail  of  the  destroyer. 
The  college  Trustees  were  elected  for  ten  years,  under  a  promise 
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that  they  would  ffive  her  the  elevated  |K>8i4iOD  to  which  she  was 
then  tending.  They  have  reared  an  ecbfice  on  borrowed  capita], 
and  have  prostrated  her  interests  in  the  dust  in  three  y^ars.  Make 
those  efforts  v^hich  duty  requires— tear  from  the  hospital  that  dark 
pail  which  covers  it.  Sever  that  cable  which  connects  it  with  the 
college-^and  if  the  latter  must  sink,  let  not  the  former  go  down 
with  it 

The  infant  schools  have  not  been  associated  ni  this  work  of  de- 
struction, whatever  may  be  said  of  its  indivklual  members,  inas- 
much as  they  are  not  connected  with  the  hospital  legally  profes- 
sionally or  professionally. 
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LONDON  MEDICAL  CELEBRITIES. 

fin  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  London,  the  individual 
peculiarities  of  some  of  the  leading  medical  and  surgical  men  in 
that  city  are  humorously  illustrated.  It  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  many  this  side  the  Atlantic^  who  are  familiar  with  the  cbarae- 
ters  of  the  men  alluded  tojy^Cincinnati  DuSty  TXmes, 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  is  the  most  learned  man  in  the  profession 
in  London,  but  the  man  who  has  most  enemies;  Mr.  Lawrence, 
perhaps,  the  most  friends,  without  any  boasted  learning.  Mr. 
Guthrie  has  done  more  for  military  surgery  than  any  man  who  ever 
livedo  and  should  now  be  at  the  head  of  the  medical  departooent 
of  the  army  ;  but  like  Rory  O^More^s  dreams,  all  our  medical  ap- 
pointments here  ^go  by  contraries.^'  The  square  pegs  are  ever 
getting  into  the  round  boles.  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  has  been  laughed 
at  and  ridiculed  till  it  no  longer  *^  pays,^'  but  his  name  is  now  known 
through  the  world,  and  his  reputation,  if  he  will  only  guard  it  safely. 
Quite  equal  to  Sir  Charles  BelPs.  Men  of  a  certain  class  deny  any 
K)rce  to  the  excito-motor  system  of  nerves,  as  Marshall  Hall  has 
not  given  a|map  and  an  anatomical  description  of  them.  The  spinal 
cord  is,  no  doubt,  the  center  of  these  actions.  These  men  wilfully 
overlook  the  fact,  but  were  poor  Hall  to  have  written  from  the 
swamps  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  or  from  Vienna,  and  have  a  name  no 
one  could  pronounce,  the  bookseller^s  shelves  would  groan  with  his 
discoveries.  Mr.  Skev  is  another  of  the  hard  grains  of  our  Christ- 
mas fruit ;  few  men  ot  the  present  day,  however,  can  boast  of  such 
a  strong  masculine  intellect.  Sitting  at  the  feet  of  his  Gamaliel, 
whom  he  half  worships,  (Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,)  the  combined  wis- 
dom of  these  two  great  men  is  something  indeed  to  think  of.  Mr. 
Skey  laughs  at  all  authorities  of  the  olden  time.  Mr.  South,  on  ihe 
other  hand,  with  his  placid  mien,  and  hair  parted  like  a  woman's, 
would  frame  and  glaze  the  washing  bills  of  the  ancient  surgeons; 
would  revive  queu£S^  perpetual  pills,  red-hot  amputating  knives,  and 
Ambrose  Pare. 
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Some  men  here  (the  discordant  elements  of  London  Medical 
practice),  are  perhaps  not  less  singular  in  their  characteristics.  As 
we  may  not  have  another  opportunity  of  serving  up  our  currants 
and  raisius  again,  we  may  speak  of  them.  A  dash  of  sugar  is 
required,  but  then  there  is  Mr.  Lawrence;  a  little  suet  shredded 
fine,  Dr.  Ramsbotham;  Alfred  Smee,  and  a  few  fat  general  practi- 
tioners, cut  up  small;  a  piece  of  mistletoe  is  wanted  of  course,  to 
stick  a*top  ot  our  pudding,  under  the  beamy  smiles  of  which  we 
may  all  love  and  greet  each  other.  Professor  Owen;  some  thorns 
to  put  under  the  pot  when  they  have  procured  a  pudding  bag — 
thorns  crackling  as  in  the  manner  of  fools  according  to  high  author- 
ity, the  HomoGDpaths.  With  a  little  unanimity  and  honesty,  this 
desirable  consummation  might  be  achieved.  A  little  spirit  to  bum 
under  the  dumpling  irom  the  bitter  beer  testimonials,  and  some  of 
our  useless  museum  preparations.  We  would  wish  a  place  for  our 
prescribing^  chemists,  but  it  would  be  very  near  the  thorns  under 
the  pot.  Then  there  are  others  which  in  time  will  also  prove  use- 
ful, one  way  or  another.  Mr.  Coulson,  if  he  would  only  not 
aspirate  his  vowels,  invulnerable  on  the  subject  of  lithotomy,  and 
lithotrity;  Bence  Jones,  at  St.  George's,  who  would  turn  every- 
body's  brain  he  talks  to  into  sulphurets  and  phosphates;  Dr.  Robert 
Lee,  from  the  wintry  side  of  Tweed,  old  fashioned,  but  marvellous 
in  industry,  with  one  arch  enemy.  Dr.  Snow  Beck,  and  one  abid« 
ing  fancy,  uterine  disease;  Locock,  stern  and  unbending  in  prac- 
tice; Bennet,  fanciful,  ever  dreaming  of  the  speculum;  Ooiding 
Bird,  insinuating,  sharp  and  puritanical,  goes  to  church  only  five 
times  on  Sunday,  but  not  to  be  approacned  as  a  good  physician, 
especially  in  children's  diseases;  Fergusson,  need  we  say,  the  bean 
ideal  of  a  surgeon,  simple,  kind,  and  gentlemanlike,  without  hum- 
bug, Bransby  Cooper,  the  same;  Babington,  Addison  and  Watson, 
the  sreat  pillars  of  medicine  in  England,  without  whom  it  would  all 
tumble  to  the  ground;  Copland,  not  much  known,  but  indefatigable, 
Jike  the  ^^  busy  bee,"  improving  ^^each  shining  hour,"  &c*;  at  Bar- 
liolomew's,  Lloyd,  one  of  the  ^  illustrious  unknown,"  preferred  by 
his  friends  to  jpoor  Sam  Cooper,  as  surgeon  to  that  institution; 
Paget,  the  rival  for  Skey's  place;  and  Skey,  adored  and  envied  by 
every  one;  these  all,  no  doubt,  will  be  found  in  time  among  our 
^  representative  men" — when  some  connecting  influence  is  discov- 
ered to  bring  together  all  the  good  men  in  London  now  sadly  di9* 
tracted — when  nepotism,jpractisine  chemists,  and  genteel  starvation 
are  at  an  end — when  the  College  of  Surgeons,  like  the  Icthyosaurus, 
or  Dinormis  b  reconstructed  and  remodeled — when  the  College  of 
Physicians  is  no  longer  like  a  set  of  centeel  catacombs,  but  when 
common  sense  and  proper  professional  thinking  the  rule  of  life  most 
tolerated  and  valued. — Loudon  Medical  Preu. 
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ONE  OF  THE  "ILLUMINATL 

We  were  told  of  a  case,  the  other  day,  in  which  the  manner  o 
diagnosis  was  illustrative  of  the  prc^ressiveness  of  Allopathy.  The 
case  was  that  of  a  little  girl  about  nine  years  old,  suffering  from  a 
derangement  of  the  liver  and  kidneys.  The  ^regular''  (humbug) 
who  was  employed,  said  that  he  could  not  decide  what  was  the 
matter  with  her  until  after  he  had  bled  her,  and  let  the  blood  stand 
twentv-four  hours.  So  he  proceeded  to  abstract  a  portion  of  the 
capital  of  life,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty*four  hours  gravely  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  the  anxious  parents  that  the  complaint  was  *^bile 
in  the  circulation."  In  order  to  overcome  this  state  of  afiairs,  cal- 
omel»  blisters,  &c.,  were  resorted  to,  and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks 
he  had  succeeded  admirably  in  overcoming — not  the  disease,  but 
nearly  all  the  vitality  of  the  system.  The  Uood  impoverished,  the 
secretions  not  corrected,  one  limb  useless,  the  pain  unmitj^ted, 
valuable  time  lost,  the  capital  of  life  wasted,  luinecessary  pam  suf' 
fered ;  how  can  we  do  otherwise  than  acknowledge  the  potency 
of  Allopathy !  The  speedy  manner  of  diagnosticating  takes  our  time. 
Patient  taken  suddenly  ill,  doctor  called,  bleeds  the  patient,  lets  the 
blood  stand  twenty-four  hours,  decides  upon  the  nature  of  die  affec- 
tion; meantime  the  patient  has  died,  and  the  profound  tinkerer  of 
Yahoos  prescribes  a  quietus  to  his  own  qualms  of  conscience,  and 
a  uUler  to  the  friends,  in  the  shape  of  the  aphorism  that  ^  the  dis- 
ease was  one  whk^h  could  not  have  been  oetected  sooner,  and  if 
known  could  not  have  been  cured.''  Science  is  vindicated,  and 
the  bystanders  confounded.     Verdict,  **  nobody  lo  blame,'' — ne 
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MILK  TRADE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  John  Mullaly,  of  New  York,  has  had  the  couraj^  to  expose 
the  whole  s^tem  or  iniquity  practised  by  milk  dealers  in  and  aoont 
that  great  city.  But  it  wifl  not  deter  the  consumers  from  giving 
their  patronage  to  the  same  men  who  have  imposed  upon  them 
with  impunity,  nor  frighten  the  milk  merchants  from  an  established 
scheme  of  cheating.  There  is  a  degree  of  recklessness  and  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  those  concerned  in  the  milk  trade,  that 
defies  the  press,  the  physcians,  and  even  the  law.  This  crows  oot 
of  the  immense  demand  for  milk,  and  the  impossibility  of  proving 
who  are  the  real  rascals  at  the  bottom  of  the  business.  In  the 
hurly-burly  of  swallowing  a  cup  of  coffee  at  an  over-crowded-hotel, 
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any  white  fluid  that  looks  like  milk  may  pass  for  that  beverage,  or 
at  least  escape  a  chemical  analysis,  thouen  considered  excessively 
bad  in  the  estimation  of  a  8tranfi;er.  Tne  poor  suffer  severely  in 
consequence  of  the  vile  stuff  sold  them  for  milk.  Their  children 
are  made  sickly,  and  positive  disease  is  often  developed  in  them. 
In  drinking  in  a  supposed  nourishment,  what  multitudes  take  into 
their  stomachs  diluted  corruption  derived  from  animals  enfeebled 
by  improper  food  and  by  being  housed  perpetually  in  narrow  places, 
where  they  inhale  an  atmosphere  laden  with  exhalations  from  de- 
composing matter.  There  is  some  good  milk  retaled  in  New 
York,  and  there  may  be,  also,  many  very  honest  retailers.  But  to 
dilute  with  water,  and  then  introduce  mixtures  to  give  the  charac- 
teristic consistency,  flavor  and  degree  of  richness  peculiar  to  the 
unadulterated  article,  is  admitted  to  be  a  commoi  practice  in  Lon- 
don, and  has  been  imitated  extensively  in  New  x  ork.  Whe  her 
we  have  any  thing  besides  water  in  Boston  milk,  renwin  to  be 
aacertained*  The  demand  does  not  apparently  wa  rant  any  extra 
efforts  at  imitation.  When  our  population  has  doubled,  the  ma- 
terials  for  cheating  may  come  cheaper  than  coiiintry  milk,  and  then 
iofi^nioua  dece|)tions  may  be  expected. 

We  have  visited  the  vast  milk  establisments  of  London,  and  re* 
tain  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  imprisoned 
animals  (in  one  stable  four  hundred  in  number,)  that  fu  nish  milk 
for  the  multitude.  Ulcerations  of  the  liver  and  a  diseaded  state  of 
the  lungs  are  common,  where  many  cows  are  l<  ept  togethei  in  stables. 
Milk  from  animals  fed  on  the  miserable  slops  of  a  brew-house,  or 
distillery,  must  be  of  a  wretchedly  poor  quality  to  begin  with — 
and  when  it  passes  to  the  retailers,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture 
the  processes  it  undergoes  to  increase  the  quantity,  with  a  view  to  a 
pront  on  the  materials  intermingled.  The  fresh  brains  of  calves, 
sheeps,  pigs,  &c.,  beaten  up  in  a  small  quantity  of  milk  and  then 
poured  into  a  number  of  ^ilons  of  the  vilest  combination  of  milk, 
water,  &c.,  make  a  factitious  fluid  that  actually  passes  for  genuine 
milk !'  What  the  effect  must  be  on  the  public  health,  and  especially 
on  that  of  children,  who  are  by  far  the  largest  class  of  consumers, 
may  be  conjectured.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  it  is  best  to 
dispense  with  city  milk  as  much  as  possible,  if  it  is  the  product  of 
cows  kept  in  town ;  and  in  the  next  place,  when  from  the  country, 
continue  to  purchase  of  those  whose  honesty  is  a  guarantee  of  i  s 
parity.  There  is  no  stopping  place  in  detailing  the  mischief  that 
aecnies  from  the  habitual  use  of  poor  milk.  Cheating  in  every 
department  of  trade  is  certainly  rife  throughout  the  world.  Either 
honesty  does  not  meet  with  encouragement,  or  the  heart  of  man  is 
inclined  to  evil  perpetually. — Boiton  Medical  Journals 
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Thi  Hsoular  Faculty  awd  thb  MASflAOBUsvm  Msmcai. 
SociKTT. — No  wonder  a  correspondent  thinks  it  curious  that  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society  shonld  be  made  np  of  such  a  siii- 
galar  combination  of  elements.  The  following  extract  from  his 
remarks  is  not  altogether  imaginary  in  its  statements :  ^  The 
members,  according  to  report,  represent  all  shades  of  medical 
opinion.  Some  are  allopatnic,  others  homoeopathic,  while  another 
division  have  no  great  amount  of  good  will  towards  either,  because, 
as  they  consider,  there  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  insti- 
tntion  in  maintaining  a  fellowship  with  persons  who  ridicule  the 
old  school  physicians,  the  original  members  of  the  Society.  Tet 
these  hostile  forces  meet  together  on  anniversary  days,  choose 
councellors  and  committees,  dine,  and  walk  away  without  a  word 
of  collision.  Which  party  lacks  independence  or  moral  cooraM 
to  separate  this  inconmious  connection — the  oil  and  water  of  physio 
—is  one  of  the  problems  we  cannot  solve."  We  stated  m  the 
Journal,  recently,  that  a  petition  would  be  presented  to  the  Society, 
at  its  next  meetii^,  demanding  the  expulsion  of  tfie  homceopaths; 
but  by  the  latest  intelligence  it  seems  that  no  one  could  sufficiently 
screw  his  courage  up  to  sign  the  paper.  Being  brave  behind  a  hi|^ 
wall,  and  facing  the  guns  of  an  enemy,  are  conditions  widely  dif- 
ferent. At  present,  therefore,  there  is  no  indications  of  a  dismp* 
tion,  although  the  members  represent  such  diflferent  and  opposii^ 
schools  of  medicine. — Ibid. 


t  ••• 


Parasites  in  thb  Profession. — Qvbriss. — Mr*  Editor. — la 
the  number  of  your  Journal  for  June  29th,  are  a  singular  aeries  of 
resolutions,  passed  by  the  Bristol  District  Medical  Society.  One 
is  at  a  loss  to  know  whoniy  or  what  clas^  of  men,  they  are  so  much 
annoyed  with.  They  say,  '^  It  is  doing  injustice  to  censure  Thorn* 
sonians.  homoeopathists,  empirical  oculists,  &c;,  while  the  parent 
society  r$tains9  in  full  and  honorable  communion,  a  class  of  Jesu- 
itical deceivers,  in  comparison  with  whom»  all  other  empirics  and 
mountebanks  are  entitle  to  the  most  profound  reqiect.'^  In  their 
preamble,  they  call  them  (supposed  to  be  the  same  class,)  ^<  insid- 
ious par  sites, '  &c.  From  the  manner  in  which  Thomsonians, 
homosopathist',  &c.,  are  named,  we  should  infer  that  none  oftkug, 
belong  to  this  anomalous  class  which  cau«e  so  much  vexatiofi  to 
the  members  of  the  BriMol  District.  If  they  are  none  of  theae^ 
who  are  they  ?  What  lund  of  ^^paragites '  do  they  mean?  Have 
they  any  newly-discovered  ones,  which  are  anonymous  f  Can 
they  not  give  them  ^ome  name  thai  they  may  be  known  by  ? 

Inquirrb. 
—Ibid. 
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PART  II.-EDITORIAL. 


'^■^•^i^ 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  INSTmiTE. 


Oar  friends  are  aware  that  for  mbm  yean  we  liaTc  baea  pvoposing  $m 
ealargemaii  of  the  Institute,  with  the  view  oCearryuig  oat  tke  origiaal 
plan,  and  tawving  tlie  eatiie  ground  which  has  been  pntdhased  for  thai 
parpose*  To  the  exeentioa  of  this  plan,  aevwai  weighty  ob|setioB»haTO 
presented  themselfes : 

Fir$i,  The  great  outlay  requisite  lor  sadh  a  seheme,  and  the  existenee 
«f  debts  whieh  still  embasrass  the  lastitator  wUefa  it  would  lie  injudioioas 
Id  incsease  so  latipely  under  ptesent  efaoumslanoes. 

Second,  The  laperfeet  plan  and  defective  constnictioa  of  tlie  fisat 
Mldiag  which  has  been  ereotod,  rendering  it  diffieult  to  enlarge  in  a 
aatiabetory  nuuiner»  or  to  produce  a  bnildiiig  of  any  arohiteetoral  beaaty- 

Under  diese  chroumstances,  finding  diat  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
bttildiDg  would  invohre  an  opprassiT'O  expense  and  financial  encurobranoe, 
witliottt  prodnoing  an  entireiy  satisfactory  rssnlt,  it  has  been  determined 
lo  adopt  a  cheaper,  and  ibr  the  present,  more  appropriate  plan  ;-^i.  e., 
an  enlargement  of  the  existing  halls  of  the  Institute,  sufieient  to  afford 
comfortable  accommodations  fi^r  as  large  a  dass  as  could  reasonably  be 
expected.  This  woric  has  accordingly  been  izndeitaken,  and  is  at  the 
present  time  nesriy  completed,  so  as  to  enable  na  to  promise  far  more 
^preeable  and  satisfacuHy  accommodations  to  our  future  dassea.  The 
asain  lectnie  haU  of  the  Institute  haa  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a 
bffoad  gallery,  while  the  rostrum  and  Ubrary-reom  hav.  been  re-modelled, 
ao  as  to  render  them  appropriate  for  the  ptnpoeee  of  the  chemical  da* 
partment,  as  well  aa  the  other  lectures.  Under  this  new  arrangemeni^ 
the  capacity  of  the  hall,  appears  by  exact  calculations,  to  be  snffioieat  to 
eefltain  when  filled,  420,  which  b  about  as  great  a  number  of  students  as 
all  the  medical  colleges  of  Cincinnati  comlrined  have  erer  eoUected  at 
one  time,  in  their  most  prosperous  condition ;  and  about  ionr  times  aa 
great  a  number  as  the-  arerage  site  of  medical  schools  in  tho  Uaitsd 
States. 

The  avrangement  of  the  seats  rsnders  it  conrenient  to  ofalam  a  tall 
Tiew,  fieom  aH  parte  of  the  hall,  of  whatever  is  demonstrated  at  the  ro»- 
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In  addition  to  this,  carefnl  and  seientifio  anrangementa  hare  been  made 
for  ventilating  the  hall  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  without  the  necessity 
of  opening  the  windows,  so  as  to  secure  in  all  parts  a  warm,  equable  and 
fresh  atmosphere. 

The  third  story  of  the  edifice,  formerly  devoted  to  chemistry,  is  now 
devoted  to  practical  anatomy ;  furnishing  a  spacions  apartment  nearly 
forty  feet  square  and  twelve  feet  high,  exclusively  devoted  to  dissection. 

In  this  halU  also,  careful  arrangements  have  been  made  for  thorough 
ventilation.  In  the  fourth  story,  the  amphitheatre  has  been  enlarged 
to  the  utmost  possible  limits,  making  it  much  the  largest  hall  in  the  In- 
stitute, ooeupyiag  about  1,700  square  ieet,  and  capable  of  containing 
when  filled,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  400  spectators.  Its  dark  crowded  wp^ 
pearance  has  been  effectually  removed  by  cutting  out  an  ample  aky-light 
ever  4be  center,  which  illnminatea  brillianUy  the  table  of  the  leetuier. 

The  cramped  spaces  heretofore  devoted  to  diBseotion  still  remttn,  b«t 
will  no  longer  be  needed  for  such  purposes. 

The  inconvenient  stove  heinif  removed  from  the  amphitheatre,  wamth 
will  be  supplied  by  hot  air  from  bebw,  while  the  renovation  of  theatmos* 
phere  will  be  rapidly  effected  by  appropriate  ventilators. 

With  these  arrangements,  we  are  prepared  to  welcome  the  largest  class 
that  can  be  sent  us  by  American  reformers  ;  and,  although  our  aocommo* 
dations  for  the  present  are  so  ample,  we  hope  that  it  will  net  be  many 
years  before  still  larger  classes  wUl  originate  complaints  of  crowded  haDs 
and  demand  another  enlargement.  But  before  that  event  oceurs,  we  hope 
and  trust  that  the  body  of  American  reformers  wiU  see  the  necessity  of 
erecting  an  appri^riate  edifice,  not  only  ample  in  its  internal  accommo- 
dations, but  imposing  and  beautiful  in  its  external  structure. 

So  far  as  mere  utility  is  concerned,  our  present  College  halls  and 
Olmical  Institute  are  entirely  sufficient  for  the  present ;  and  the  success 
of  the  latter,  which  has  been  crowded  with  patients  during  the  summer, 
gives  good  promise  of  patkologioal  instruction.  But  the  faculty,  after  in- 
cumbering themselves  with  so  heavy  an  expense  for  collegiate  purposes, 
are  not  prepared  to  make  the  adifitional  investments  at  present,  which 
would  be  desirable  to  place  the  Institute  upon  a  footing  of  equally,  in  its 
external  resources,  with  the  schools  of  Paris  and  London.  The  library, 
anatomical  and  pathological  cabinet,  specimens,  paintings,  and  other 
illustrations  which  ought  to  be  possessed  by  the  the  leading  central 
school  of  American  reform,  demand  a  very  heavy  outiay.  And  for  these 
purposes,  we  believe  that  we  may  justly  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Profession. 

A  plan  has  been  deviated  for  procuring  this  desirable  co-operation  in 
completing  the  Institute  and  vemwmgiU  embarrassments,  which  we 
think  eminently  feasible,  and  wot  thy  of  the  immediate  attention  and  aoCkm 
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of  the  profettioii.  It  is  froposed  Jthat  those  who  feel  an  inteFest  in  the 
Inttitute,  should  subscribe  such  ao  aDuount  as  they  deem  appropriate  to 
be  paid  at  once  at  some  specified  time, '  or  in  regular  semi-annual  or 
annual  payments,  in  return  for  which  stock  will  be  issued  by  the  Institute, 
redeemable  in  tuition  fees.  Thus,  every  subscriber  instead  of  parting 
with  his  money  entirely,  as  in  the  case  of  a  simple  donation,  will  receive 
more  than  an  equivalent  in  return,  by  the  services  of  the  faculty.  By 
this  measure,  which  is  not  a  donatioDt  and  ean  scarcely  be  called  a 
eontribution,  a  considerable  fund  may  be  raised  for  collegiate  purposes, 
to  enlarge  the  facilities  and  remove  the  embarrassments  of  the  Institute. 

This  measure  is,  in  reality,  merely  mortgaging  the  future  services  of 
the  faculty  for  the  benefit  of  the  Institute,  and  appropriating  the  proceeds 
of  our  own  prospective  labors  to  the  publio  causer-^while  our  friends 
receive  in  return  for  their  money,  in  consequence  of  our  liberal  arrange, 
ment,  three  or  four  times  the  amount  of  medical  tuition  which  they  can 
obtain  for  the  same  amount  in  other  schools. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  tryst  our  friends  throughout  the  coun- 
try will  not  fail  to  respond  liberally  in  co-operation  with  the  faculty. 

To  those  who  have  already  subscribed  under  the  above  proposition, 
we  would  announce  that  certificates  of  s^k,  based  upon  such  payments, 
are  ready  to  be  issued,  and  that  payments  upon  their  subscriptions  will 
be  received  at  any  time  by  Prof.  R.  S.  Newton,  Treasurer  of  the  Institute, 
by  whom  also  the  corresponding  certificate  of  stock  will  be  issued,  which 
certificates,  based  upon  payments  to  the  Institute,  will  be  received  inpay- 
ment of  its  usual  fees.  B. 


YELLOW  FEVER  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  following  extracts  from  newspapers  exhibit  the  progress  and  ex- 
tent of  this  terrible  pestilence : 

CorrMpoBdraee  of  tke  New  Tork  Trib«n«. 

THE  PESTILENCE  IN  NEW  ORLEANS, 

Nxw  OaLxins,  Monday,  Aug.  16. 

The  following  is  a  corrtHst  statement  of  the  mortality  of  our  city 
since  the  commencement  of  yellow  fever.  The  first  deatii  was  on  May 
26,  in  the  Charity  Hospital : 

Tdlow  rtfvti      OtlMr  n.         Totd. 

Week  ending  May  23,  1863, 1  139  140 

"   June  4,  1864, 1  141  14« 

••   June  11,  1863, 4  160  164 

"    "   June  18,  1843, 7  140  147 

"    M   June26,  1863, 9  168  167 
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u 
it 


Ju\j    It,  1668, t5 

July    9,1863, 69 

July  16,1863 204 

July  23,  1863, 429 

July  30,  1863, 692 

Up  to  6  o'clock,  A.  M.  : 

24  hours  ending  Monday,  Aug.  1,  '63, 117 

**        Tuesday,  Aug.  2, 121 

**        Wednesday,  Ai^.  3, 1 29 

*'        Thursday,  Aug  4, 1  1 

**        Friday,  Aug.  6, 141 

*'         Saturday,  Aug.  6, .  • 208 

«<        Sunday,  Aug.  7, 169 

•<        Monday,  Aug.  8, 196 

««        Tuesday,  Aug  9, ....183 

**       Wednesday,  Aug.  10, 197 

«•        Thursdi^y,  Aug.  11, 210 

Friday,  Aug.  12 182 

Saturday,  Aug.  13, 192 

Sunday,  Aug.  14, 206 


it 

t€ 
49 


162 

177 

129 

180 

140 

244 

188 

617 

188 

880 

26 

142 

14 

135 

17 

146 

16 

IM 

8 

150 

80 

238 

40 

209 

28 

219 

21 

201 

33 

230 

13 

223 

26 

267 

22 

214 

26 

232 

Total, 3,820         1,838         6,661 

The  above  statement  shows  8,380  deaths  of  yellow  fever»  however,  this 
statement  does  not  give  all  the  deaths,  as  a  large  number  are  no  doubt 
buried  and  no  returns  made.  It  is  impossible  ibr  the  sextons  to  keep  a 
correct  account.  No  doubt  we  can  put  down  the  yellow  ferer  deaths  at 
least  4,000.  The  number  of  deaths  yesterday  were  very  large,  being 
232.— 0«tcstiC 

The  Tdloto  Fever  at  Natchez, — Oreai  Mortality  and  Panic  among 

the  People. 

*^  Natchez,  Aug.  20. — The  yellow  fever  has  been  raging  here  for  sev- 
eral days,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  a  vessel  from 
Orleans. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  over  two  hundred  deaths,  which 
is  an  enormous  mortality,  considering  that  the  population  b  only  five 
thousand. 

A  largr^  building  has  been  provided  for  a  hospital,  where  the  indigent 
sick  are  taken. 

The  city  authorities  have  pronounced  the  disease  an  ei^demic. 

There  is  great  excitement  among  the  ciiiasens.  Many  have  already 
left,  and  others  are  leaving  constantly, — dndnnaiti  Timet. 

We  have  also  accounts  of  the  spread  of  the  disease  at  Yicksburg  and 
of  cases  occurring  at  Memphis.  The  following  is  from  the  New  Orleans 
Crescent  of  the  Idth  August : 

In  order  that  we  may  not  be  accused  by  feiome  of  our  readers  of  draw- 
ing a  too  frightful  picture,  we  propose  in  this  article  to  give  a  statement 
of  the  deaths  by  yellow  fever,  and  otherwise,  from  June,  and.  ending  at 
the  last  weekly  report  of  the  "Board  of  H'eliUh. 

That  this  city,  from  its  peculiar  Tocality,  is  always  at  the  same  season 
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Bubjeet  to  tbe  preYalenee  of  yellow  fi^'ver,  U  a  fact  estf  blisbed  by  the 

^      reports  published  in  this  paper  for  several  years  past,  for  it  will  therein 

},      be  seen  that  there  hare  been  cases  every  year,  altnough  the  affliction  did 

f      not  always  assuaie  the  present  virulent  and  epidemic  form.    We  do  not 

[      pretend  to  account  for  tae  cause  of  this  variety  in  its  manner  of  -attack ; 

although  we  counsel  the  adoption  of  means  to  ameliorate  and  perhaps 

cheok  its  progress,  viz :  cleanliness  and  temperance.    There  is  no  soph* 

I      isiry,  no  matter  how  powerfully  employed,  or  issuing,  as  it  sometimea 

^      does,  from  the  cloeeta  of  the  scientific — that  will  convince  the  right 

thinking  that  iheee  are  not  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  health. 

'      Neither  is  U  necessary  to  prove  our  assertion  by  pointing  to  the  account 

'      of  deaths  among  those  with  whom  both  temperance  and  cleanliness  are 

seldom  if  ever  found.    We  will  therefore,  without  further  preface,  but 

j      with  pain  and  reluctance,  give  the  statement  before  alluded  to. 

In  the  month  of  June,  when  the  population  here  may  be  estimated  at 
'       140  000,  there  were  610  deaths,  of  which  SI  were  of  yellow  fever. 
I      This  total  is  only  what  may  be  •  onsidered  a  very  moderate  and  natural 
mortality,  although  it  proves,  also,  as  the  season  progresses  the  disease 
progresses. 
[  The  month  of  July  shows  a  fearful  increase.    Toward  the  latter  part 

of  this  month  the  population  decreased  60,000 ;  notwithstanding  we  find 
an  aggregate  mortality  of  2  210,  of  which  1,400  died  of  yellow  fever. 
It  wilt  also  be  noticed  that  the  deaths  from  other  diseases  increased  from 
I       610,  out  of  a  popu'atJon  of  140,0  0,  to  801,  out  of  a  lessened  population 
I      estimated  at  100,000,  on  averaging  that  number,  for  it  is  during  the  lat- 
ter days  of  July  that  all  take  wing  from  the  city,  whose  obligations  aie 
I      not  of  a  nature  to  retain  them  ;  thus  leaving  the  population  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  month  about  B0,000,  which  may  be  consided  the 
maximnm.     Of  this  unfortunate  remnant,  as  will  he  seen  by  the  report, 
2,712  have  been  carried  to  the  grave  in  fourteen  days,  2,265  being  deaths 
from  yellow  fever,  the  total  number  showing  one  death  to  every  thirty 
indivtdaals. 

It  is  fearlessly  expressed  here  by  those  whose  long  residence  and  expe- 
rience is  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  the  corr  ctness  of  their  assertions,  that 
the  fever  will  continue  until  the  beginning  of  October,  and  ihat  the  mor- 
taliiy  will  be  at  least  in  the  same  proportion.  Is  it  not  fearful  to  con- 
template 1  Already  the  aggregate  deaths  by  yellow  fever  are  3,686. 
The  same  proportion,  tmtil  the  first  of  October,  will  give  6  000  more, 
and  so  we  may  expect  to  lose  in  this  season  nearly  9,0(X),  of  our  inhabi- 
tants from  this  disease  only.  What,  then,  remains  to  us  ?  Simply  to 
endure  patiently,  to  guard  our  own  health,  and  to  perform  our  duty  to 
those  wnoee  misfortune  it  is  to  require  aid. 

Trma  the  Creieent,  Aug.  11. 

DOWN  AMONG  THE  DEAD  MEN. 

To  verify  the  many  horrible  reports  of  the  doings  among  the  dead,  we 
the  other  nay  visited  the  cemeteries.  In  every  street  were  long  proces- 
sinu!*,  tramping  to  the  solemn  music  of  funeral  nuurehes.  In  the  oonnle- 
nances  of  plocMing  passenffera  were  the  lines  of  anxiety  and  grief,  aa 
many  a  door  was  iestooned  with  black  and  white  hangings,  the  voiceless 
witnesses  of  wailing  and  of  sorrow.  On  the  one  hand  slowly  swt'pt  the 
long  corteges  eC  the  wealthy,  nodding  with  plumes  and  drawn  by  prancing 
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horses,  rejoicing  In  their  funeral  vanities ;  on  another,  the  hearse  of  the 
citizen  soldier,  preceded  by  measured  music,  enveloped  in  warlike  pano- 
ply, and  followed  by  the  noisy  tread  of  men  under  arms ;  while  there 
again  the  pauper  was  trundled  to  his  long  home  on  a  ricketty  cart,  with 
a  boy  for  a  driver,  who  whistled  as  he  went,  and  swore  a  careless  oath 
as  he  urgod  his  mule  or  spavined  horse  to  a  trot,  making  haste  with 
anothei^morsel  contributed  to  the  grand  banquet  of  death.  Now  among 
the  steeples  was  heard  the  chiming  of  the  bells,  as  of  Ghouls  up  there, 
mingling  their  hoarse  voices  as  in  a  chorus  of  imtulation  over  the  ranks 
of  fallen  mortality.  Anon  from  some  lowly  tenement  trilled  the  low 
wail  of  a  mother  for  the  child  of  her  affections,  while  from  the  comer 
opposite  burst  the  song  of  some  low  bacchanal,  mingling  ribaldry  with 
sentiment,  or  swearing  a  prayer  or  two,  as  the  humor  moved  him. 

The  skies  wore  a  delusive  aspect.  Above  was  all  cloudless  sunshine, 
hut  little  in  keeping  with  the  blai^k  melancholy  that  enveloped  all  below. 
Out  along  the  highways  that  lead  to  the  cities  of  the  dead,  and  still  the 
tramp  of  funeral  crowds  know  no  cessation.  Up  rolled  the  volumes  of 
dust  from  the  busy  roads,  and  the  plumes  of  the  death  carriagtM  nod- 
ded in  seeming  sympathy  to  the  swaying  cypresses  of  the  swamp,  envel- 
oped in  their  dull  appareling  of  weeping  moss — fit  garniture  for  such  a 
scene. 

At  the  gathering  points  carriages  accumulated,  and  vulgar  teamsters, 
as  they  jostled  each  other  in  the  press,  mingled  the  coarse  jest  with  the 
ribald  oath  ;  no  sound  but  of  profane  malediction  and  of  riotous  minh, 
the  clang  of  whip  thongs  and  the  rattle  of  wheels.  At  the  sates,  the 
winds  brought  intimation  of  the  corruption  working  within.  Not  a  puff 
but  was  laden  with  the  rank  atmosphere  from  the  rotting  corpses.  In* 
side  they  were  piled  by  fifties,  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  swollen 
with  corruption,  bursting  their  coffin  lids,  at*d  sundering,  as  if  by  physi* 
cal  effort,  the  ligaments  that  bound  their  hands  and  feet,'  and  extending 
their  rigid  limbs  in  every  owie  attitude  What  a  feast  of  horrors  1  In- 
side, corpses  piled  in  pyramids,  and  without  the  gates,  old  and  withered 
erones  and  fat  huxter  women,  fretting  in  their  uwt)  grease,  dispensing 
ioe  creams  and  confections,  and  brushing  away,  with  brooms  made  of 
bushes,  the  green  boitle-flies  that  hovered  on  their  merchandise,  and 
that  anon  bnzsed  away  to  drink  dainty  inhalations  from  the  green  and 
festering  corpses.  Mammon  at  the  gates  was  making  thrit  outside  by 
the  hands  of  his  black  and  sweating  minions,  that  tendered  sweet-meats 
and  cooling  beverages  to  the  throngs  of  mourners  or  idle  s];>ectatojrs, 
who,  inhaling  the  fumes  of  rotting  bodie<s,  already  "  heaved  the  gorge  ;'* 
while  within  the  "  King  cf  Terrors  *'  held  his  Saturnalia,  with  a  crowd 
of  stolid  laborers,  who,  as  they  tumbled  the  dead  into  ditches,  knocked 
them  "  about  the  mazzard,"  and  swore  dread  oaths,  intermingled  with 
the  more  dreadful  sounds  of  demoniac  jollity. 

'*  Long  ditches  were  dug  across  the  great  human  chamel.  Wide 
enough  were  they  to  entomb  a  legion,  but  only  fourteen  inches  deep. 
Coffins  laid  in  them  showed  their  tops  above  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
On  these  was  piled  dirt  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  but  so  loosely, 
hat  the  myriads  of  flies  found  entry  between  the  loose  clods,  down  to 
the  cracked  seams  of  the  coffins,  and  bussed  and  blew  their  ffwaria, 
creating  each  hour  their  new  hatched  swarms. 

**  But  no  sound  was  there  of  sorrow  within  that  wide  GeheniM.    Men 
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i&aed  te  lh«  Mtnt  of  4iflK>l«tMii  had  fonraltan  aH  toueh  of  synpathf. 
Unooath  labor«r«f  with  tho  their  bare  shoak  heads^  atood  under  the  boQ- 
ing  heat  of  the  sun,  digging  in  the  earth  ;  and  aa  anon  they  would  en* 
oounter  an  obatmcling  r  lOt  or  stamp^  would  swear  a  hideous  oalh,  remove 
to  another  spot,  and  go  (m  dining  aa  before.  Now  and  then  the  mat* 
took  or  the  spade  woutd  distuitTthe  bones  of  some  ibnner  tenant  of  the 
mould,  forgotten  there  amid  the  armiea  of  the  aeoumulated  Tictims,  and 
the  sturdy  laborer  with  a  gibe,  would  burl  the  brolten  fraguients  on  the 
sward,  growl  forth  an  energetic  d — n,  and  chnokle  in  his  excess  of  glee. 
Skull  lx>nes  were  dog  up  from  their  long  sepulture,  with  ghastUness 
■taring  out 


without  elidting  aa  *'  Alas,  poor  Yoriek,**  and  with  only  nu  exclamation 
from  the  digger  of  **  room  for  your  betters  1 " 

*'  Bconomy  of  space  was  the  source  of  cunning  cakulation  in  bestow* 
ing  away  the  dead  men.  Side  by  side  weiu  laid  two,  of  gigantic  pro- 
portions, bloated  by  eorniption  to  the  site  of  Titane.  The  central  pro* 
lections  of  dbeir  cofllns,  left  spaces  between  them  at  their  heads  and 
heels.  This  waa  too  much  room  to  be  filled  with  earth.  How  should 
the  space  be  saved  %  Opportunely  the  material  is  at  hand,  for  a  cart 
comes  lomberinff  in,  with  the  corpses  of  a  mother  and  her  two  little  chil* 
dren.  Chuck  the  children  in  the  spaces  at  the  heads  and  heels  of  the 
Titans,  and  lay  the  mother  by  herself  out  there  alone  I  A  comrade  for 
her  will  be  found  anon,  and  herself  and  babes  will  sleep  not  the  leas 
sound ty  from  the  unwonted  coutaet? 

*''rhe  fumes  rise  up  in  deathly  exhalations  from  the  accumulating 
hecatomba  of  fant  coming  corpses.  Men  wear  at  their  noses  bags  of 
camphor  and  odonius  spicea-*»for  there  are  crowds  there  who  have  no 
business  but  to  look  on  and  contemplate  the  vast  congregation  of  the 
dead.  They  don't  care  if  they  die  themaelves--4hey  have  beeome  so 
used  to  the  reek  of  corruption.  They  evmi  lau^h  at  the  riotings  of 
the  skeleton  Death,  and  crack  jokes  in  the  homd  atmosphere  where 
scarcely  they  can  draw  breath  f«ir  utiemnce. 

*'  The  stoi'^al  negroes,  too,  who  are  hired  at  five  dollars  per  hour  to 
assist' in  the  work  <^  interment,  stagger  under  the  athlini^  fumea,  and  can 
only  be  kept  at  their  work  by  deep  and  eontinned  potauoaa  of  the  "  fire 
wtOer."  They  irulph  deep  draughia  of  the  stimulating  fluid  and  reeling 
to  their  tasks,  hold  their  noses  with  one  hand,  whUe  with  ihe  other  they 
grasp  the  spade,  heave  on  the  mold,  and  rush  haek  to  the  bottle  to  gulp 
again.  It  is  a  jolly  time  with  these  ebon  Uborera,  and  with  their  white 
co-workerif-as  thoughtless  and  aa  jolly,  and  full  as  much  intoxicated  aa 
themselvea. 

'*  A  nd  thus,  what  with  tha  soaga  and  obaeeoe  jests  of  the  gmve  diggen» 
the  bttxiittg  of  the  flies,  the  sing^sow  cries  of  the  huekter  women  vend* 
ing  their  confections,  the  bourse  oatSs  of  the  men  who  drive  the  dead 
sarts,  the  merry  whistle  of  the  boTs,  and  the  Btiflmg  reek  from  scores  of 
hitckened  corpses,  die  day  wears  i^paeuy  the  wotk  of  aepultiira  Is  donot 
and  night  draws  the  aurtaln. 

THl  PB8TILBNCX. 

"  Still  onward  stalks  the  dreadful  peatiknee  through  our  fflieted  city, 
Every  minute  seems  to  give  it  stieogth  and  vigor*    loeraaaed  victims 
27 
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appear  to  sBarpen  rather  tlmi  g\at  its  esrage  apfiatite.  It  lea^iB  over  aH 
burners  and  spurns  all  opposition.  Beginning  with  the  poor*  the  igno- 
rant and  d»o]ate,  it  has  acquired  stren/rth  enough  to  defj  all  the  appU- 
ances  of  wealth,  of  eomibrt,  of  seience  and  of  art.  It  can  no  k>Dger  be 
taunted  with  undue  virnlenee  to  the  "  lower  classes."  It  has  eatabii«bed 
by  most  gle  >fny  proofs,  its  title  to  the  epithet  of  a  genefal  levelar.  The 
rich,  the  lovelj,  the  gifted  the  Ttrtnuus,  the  strong,  as  well  aa  the  Yotap 
ries  of  vtce»  and  destitution,  the  poor  and  the  virtuuos,  the  ignorant  and 
imprudent-'-all  alike,  fall  before  the  remorseless  sickle  of  this  great 
destrorer,  and  are  (gathered  into  one  common  hanrest  of  death. 

**  There  are  few,  if  any,  parallels  in  history  to  the  present  TUitation. 
But  a  week  or  so  ago,  we  were  fnirolred  in  unpleasant  controversies  with 
medical  gentlemen  as  to  whether  the  disease,  which  was  Utkiag  off  seT* 
eral  hundred  cf  our  citizens  weekly,  was  an  epidemic  it  was  ofaarged 
that  we  were  exciting  a  panic  in  announcing  and  declaring  the  fact. 
Two  weeks  hare  scarcely  passed  and  the  epidemic  has  become  a  pesti- 
lence, one  of  the  most  distrnotive,  maHgnant  and  distressinff  which  ever 
foil  upon  a  people.  Considering  the  number  of  persons  uabte  to  the 
epidemic,  ^(he  unacclimaled,)  ihere  is  nothing  in  history  to  equal  the 
present  mortality.  Deducting  our  native  population  and  those  wtio  hare 
had  the  fever  ond  become  acclimated,  we  shonid  regard  it  as  n  large 
figure  to  fix  the  unaecli mated  at  10,000  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  fever, 
or  that  number  at  least  ^000  have  already  been  buried,  and  every  day 
addb  two  h^mdred  more  to  the  ghastly  record. 

*'  Should  it  continue  in  the  same  ratio,  this  frightful  number  will  be 
swelled  to  5,000  by  the  first  of  Be|itember,  which  is  usually  the  date 
when  the  epixftemio  begins  its  ravages  in  our  city.  For  the  week  ending 
on  the  7tli  August,  its  victims  were  one  thousand.  That  lor  the  week 
now  passing  will  be  aa  large,  and  thuSv  unless  aome  sudden  and  uulooked 
for  change  occurs,  the  month  of  August  will  be  heki  ever  memorable  ia 
our  annals  for  the  the  largeat  proportionate  monaUty  which  has  ever 
occurred  in  the  history  of  the  pestilence.  It  will  equ^  the  Blaek  Plague 
of  the  Fuurteenth  Century,  and- exceed  that  of  the  Plague  of  London  in 
1664. 

.  ^  The  latter  has  been  eooaidered  the  severast  peatileooe  of  modem 
times ;  and  yet,  out  of  »  popuiaiion  of  five  hundred  tbott8and,  it  (inly 
slew  sixty  thousand,  in  one  year,  whereas  the  present  epidemic  is  de* 
struying  at  the  rale  of  four  thousand  \>er  month  out  of  a  total  popula- 
tion of  not  over  eighty  th«lusand,  aiid  of- a  population  liable  to  the  dis- 
ease, not  over  thirty  tlimiaaad  1  It  is  true  that  in  previous  years  of 
this  city,  there  have  been  days  which  have  exhibited  a  latKer  mortality 
in  one  day,  but  on  no  other  occasion  has  the  aggregate  weekly  mortality 
been  as  large,  nor  tbo  progress  of  the  disease  so  steady*  regular  and  un- 
broiien  I  What  is  (he  worst  aspect  of  these  facts  is,  that  the  season  for 
the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  is  barely  commenced. 

'*  Ja  647,  the  deaths  in  the  beginning  of  August  did  not  averaise  ten 
a  >duy.  W«-  have,  ther^tove,  at  least  three  months  for  the  peetikaoe  to 
run.  There  is  no  hope  thi.t  it  will  terminate  its  earner,  unless  wi<h  the 
exhaustion  of  material  At  the  present  rate,  this  event  would  not  appear 
t<)  be  di%<tant.  At  least  fifteen  thousand  of  the  unacclimated  have 
already  had  the  disease,  and  are  either  convalescent,  or  tenants  to  the 
louib.     We  fiave  hedrd  of  a  great  number  who  have  recovered.     Many 
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of  th^  pbyMdans  declare  ftat  they  hare  lost  none  of  thefr  patients.  In- 
deed, !#  would  appear  that  the  ihottsanda  who  hare  already  died  oonld 
sot  hare  had  the  advantage  of  medical  atieadance,  aa  the  ph/aicians  all 
declare  that  thej  have  lost  no  case  1  It  is  wonderful  how  suocesaful 
they  are,  considering  the  vast  amount  of  mortality  1  If  our  estimate  of 
the  number  who  hare  been  attacked  be  correct,  there  would  remain  not 
xiore  than  fifte*-a  thousand  of  unacclimated  persons,  which,  at  the  prea* 
eat  ratio,  would  haraly  afford  material  to  last  out  the  mondi  of  August/' 

In  reference  to  the  pestilential  visitatba,  several  &ota  are  worthy  of 
cemmeot.  The  n^ig^noe  and  InetteieiM^  of  the  pubKe  authorities  of 
tiie  ci^,  baa  been  severely  censured  by  the  ptem  ;  bat  in  truth,  pubHe 
cducaticn  upon  Physiology  aad  Hygiene,  has  been  so  grossly  neglected, 
that  a  neglect  of  sanitary  precauttoiis  in  large  cities,  is  univenal.  Our 
cities  generally,  by  their  ill  drainedi  and  ill  cleaned  streets,  their  imper* 
feet  sewerage^  and  unwholesome  jails,  hospitak,  md  puMIc  biifkling8'--^ot 
to  neBtsaa  their  lieeneed  grog-shops,  do  vastly  more  to  create  than  check 
disease.  Yel  there  is  no  necessity  in  ^be  nature  of  things,  for  cities 
being  thus  unheaithy.  On  the  contrary,  in  many  situation  in  our  coan« 
try,  the  heart  of  %  crowded  city,  is  someumes  more  healthy  than  the 
saburba  and  country  residences  around  it. 

The  alienee  of  tiie  press  in  reference  to  the  existenoe  of  the  epidemic, 
fcr  fear  of  disturbing  the  commercial  prospeHty  of  the  city,  was  cer- 
tainly discreditable,  and  the  wilful  stubbornness  of  the  physicians,  some 
of  whom,  even  ^bnied  the  existence  of  any  epidemic,  in  the  last  week  in 
July,  when  the^eaihe  were  abont  750  a  wedl:,  is*  a  disgrace  to  the  pro- 
fession. 

We  cannot  donbt  the  harvest  of  death  has  been  yasUy  increased  by 
these  three  canses.  Tho  people  were  thrown  off  their  guard  in  the  boor 
of  pertly  by  the  concealment  of  the  state  of  the  disease,  and  thousands 
were  tempted  to  remain  and  risk  their  lives,  nKhough  when  attacked, 
adequate  medical  attendance  eoutd  not  be  procured. 

Another  remarkable  fbct  is,  that  a  number  of  physicians  are  found, 
boasting  of  thff>ir  wondeffnl  success  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  In  private 
practice.  If  their  statements  be  true,  the  mortriity  must  foe  mitinly 
owing  to  the  orowdii^  of  large  numbers  together,  in  fever  hospitals, 
where  the  comforts  of  home  could  not  be  obtained,  and  where  the  ahr 
wna  satorated  with  the  eeftanatlons  of  the  disease. 

Another  very  remaikablefact,  is,  the  opinion  expressed  by  expeHenced 
physjeians,  among  whom  we  find  Dr.  M cFarlatie;  one  of  the  oldest  and  < 
most  jHrominent  physicians  of  the  city,  that  the  disease  Is  in  no  wise  de- 
pendent tipon  the  purity  or  the  impurity  of  the  stmosphere ;  and  that 
the  filth  in  the  streets,  is  rather  a  preventive  than  a  cause  of  the  disease  ;. 
tlie  seventh  ward,  it  is  said,  being  tut  the  same  time,  the  filthiest,  and  one 
•f  the  least  afflcted  in  the  city. 
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As  to  this  doetriiie*  we  are  imable  here  to  pTOnomice  aa  OfHakn.  It 
k  eertaiiily  true  that  putrescent  materiak,  generally  tend  to  produce 
feyer  of  a  malignant,  typhoid,  or  congestire  character ;  but  as  there  is 
a  great  rariety  in  the  character  of  such  emanations,  there  may,  no  doubt, 
be  many  which  are  offensive  to  the  smell,  ye',  comparatively  harmless  as 
to  their  febrile  tendency,  which  we  know  to  be  the  caae  in  dtaaedi]^ 
rooms.  But  if  there  be  no  local  malaria  concerned  as  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  te  what  must  it  be  asscribed  ?  It  canttot  be  the  heat  alone,  for  ia 
Kew  York,  where  at  the  same  time  more  than  200  a  day  bave  died  cf 
exeessive  heat»  we  hear  of  bo  epidemio  fever.  Aftd,  indeed.  In  New 
Orleans,  the  weather  has  sot  b^n  remarkably  oppiessive,  the  nights 
having  been  cool,  and  the  night  police  have  genefrally  escaped  the 
disease. 

We  believe  that  the  solar  heat,  the  relaxing  influ«ioe  of  fnoistine  ia 
the  atmospheib,  the  ^Uirbiog  infiuenee  of  sudden  altentatioDa  of  taasp^ 
iBture,  and  the  noxious  influence  of  local  miasma,  all  eombine  to  produce 
a  strong  febrile  predisposition,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  oommou 
prevalence  of  bilious,  congestive^  or  typhoid  fever,  might  be  anticipated ; 
but  under  the«e  circumstances,  the  developement  of  a  more  malignant 
type  of  disease  imported  from  abroad,  c^imrating  upon  the  peedisposed 
community,  by  contagion  or  infection,  may  give  r&e  to  the  alanning 
mortality  which  has  occurred. 

New  Orleans  has  suffersd  terribly  hwetofore,  and  muet  eonttnoe  to 
suffer  hereafter,  in  consequeooe  of  her  vcduntary  and  stubborn  denial  of 
eertain  great  physiological  truths.  The  (act  that  all  fevers  of  a  severe 
or  malignant  type  acquire  increased  contagioas  or  iofectiotie  power  in 
proportion  to  their  malignity — that  a  hot  unhealthy  climate  renders  the 
eonstittttion  ten-fold  more  susceptible  of  contagious  influences, — and  that 
in  the  summer  climate  of  New  Orleans  ai^  all  other  localities  in  the 
torrid  and  Southern  temperate  aones,  fevera  assume  a  more  contagious 
eharacter  in  July  and  August, — ^these  facts,  which  we  believe  can  be  de* 
monstrated  by  an  ample  array  of  evidence,  have  been  wilfully  diai^ 
garded.  The  mercantile  interests  of  a  great  cojoimereial  city  require  that 
all  truths  rehtting  to  contagion  or  infection  should  be  stypressed ;  and  the 
medical  professioa,  always  nairow  and  meohaiucal  ia  its  philosc^hy,  and 
ignorant  of  the  laws  of  the  nervous  system,  scarcely  need  the  temptations 
ef  mammon  to  induce  them  to  co*operate  with  the  mercaniile  community 
in  scouting  the  laws  of  infection,  and  ezpodng  the  lives  of  thousands. 

The  tendency  of  fever  tocofitagion  is  so  strong  imder  all  circumsftancce^ 
that  nothing  but  vigorous  health  in  the  attendants^  and  a  healthy  condi- 
tion of  the  atmoshhere  without,  can  give  perfect  seeuilty.  Pbysictaas 
and  nurses  very  often  become  the  victims  of  epidemic  ship  fever  and  ty* 
phus  fevery  even  in  the  colder  climates.     In  Bnglaad,  washerwomen. 
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who  are  employed  in  some  of  tbe  fever  hospitals,  to  cleanse  the  clothes 
of  (tie  patients,  are  said  to  be  invariably  attacked  by.  the  disease,  from 
the  mere  contact  of  the  clothing. 

When  BO  many  diseaves  are  known  by  the  profession  to  have  a  eonta* 
gions  or  infectknia  eharaeter,— when  puerperal  fever  has  so  often  been 
known  to  have  been  transmitted  by  the  physician  from  one  patient  to 
another,  creating  the  epidemic  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  his  prac* 
tice,  what  can  we  think  of  the  stubbornness  of  pliysicians  in  resisting 
the  e? idence  of  infection  and  eontagion  t  There  aeems  to  be  a  slubbom» 
mechanical  rigidity  in  the  brains  of  the  leaders  of  the  profession,  whl<ih 
refuses  to  recognize  a  law  of  nature  because  its  phenomena  are  not  uni- 
versally manifested,  without  regard  to  conditions  and  constitutions* 
While  millions  of  febrile  patients  fail  to  prc^wgate  the  disease  amoBg 
those  around  them  whose  eenstitutioDs  are  not  predispoeed  to  its  attacks, 
medical  men  seem  to  be  incapable  of  perceiving  that,  a  more  malignant 
stage  of  the  same  disease,  with  a  more  impressible  and  morbid  condition 
of  those  surrounding  the  patient,  could  produce  a  different  result  from 
what  they  areaccusUNaed  most  frequently  to  witness. 

Some  yeaan  since  an  able  pamphlet  was  published  by  a  learned 
pbysieian  of  New  Orleans,  demonstraling  most  clearly  an  actual  propa* 
gation  of  yellow  fever  by  contagion,  in  it«  most  formidable  epidemics ; 
but  this  pamphlet,  being  regarded  as  adverse  to  the  commercial  interest 
of  New  Orleans,  was  suppressed,  or  at  least  attained  a  very  limited  circu- 
lation, and  its  author  was  silenced.  Thus,  while  European  govemmenta 
hare  carried  their  quarantine  regulations  to  the  most  extravagant  lengths^ 
Amerioaas  have  gone  to  a  still  more  dangerous  extreme  in  the  opposite 
direction, — ^prompted  by  the  spirit  of  mammon,  and  encouraged  by 
medical  scepticism  and  subserviency.  There  are  doubtless  handreds  in 
Kew  Orleans,  who  are  aware  from  their  own  observation,  of  the  influence 
of  contagion  in  the  present  epidemic;  but  whether  any  physician  shall 
have  the  moral  courage  to  puUish  the  truth  upon  this  subject  in  New 
Orleans,  remains  to  be  seen.  The  Planter's  Banner,  of  Franklin,  La., 
con  tune  the  following  remarks  in  reference  to  the  demonstration  of  con* 
tagion,  by  a  writer  in  the  Picayune  : 

**  An  anonymous  writer  in  the  Picayune  goes  far  towards  upsetting  ex- 
iating  theories  as  to  the  cause  of  this  disease.  He  contends  that  in  all 
caaea  it  has  been  carried  there  by  vessels.  In  the  present  instance  he 
aaya  that  a  gang  of  men  was  employed  to  discharge  the  ship  Adelaide, 
from  Rio  Janeiro,  that  they  sickened,  and  that  two  other  gangs  shared 
tbe  aame  fate.  Now  if  this  rumor  be  true,  it  establishes  a  fact  worth 
knowing,  for  the  present  commenced  in  the  neighborhood  where  that 
ship  and  other  sickly  ships  were  moored.  ^ 

**  The  writer  the  proceeds  thus  : 

'  Many  of  your  readers  doubtless  remember  Capt.  Depassau,  who  died 
MMne  lew  years  back.    He  had  been  a  resident  of  the  citjr  for  many  a 
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long  jetLTt  and  said  be  had  never  known  an  epidemic  of  yellow  ieTer  thai 
could  not  be  traced  to  importation.  He  was  a  man  of  shrewd  observa- 
tion and  long  experience,  and  of  courBO  believed  in  the  necessity  of  rigid 
quarantine  regulations.  He  predicted  that  we  should  have  the  fever  a 
•erUuA  yenr^  becaAise  that  season  a  iteam  comnranieatioB  bad  been  es* 
tabiished  with  Havana*  wlpere  the  fever  jbhea  prev^ed. .  Nor  was  he 
disappointed. 

'  out  again.  In  the  last  epidemic,  I  think,  the  disease  commenced 
firom  a  French  ship  in  the  ciiy  of  Pafayette.  And  I  would  ask  if  it  is 
not  a  fast  thai  in  torraer  years  th<e  disease  generally  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  itie  lower  part  of  the  city,  where  moet  of  the  shipping  then 
were  moored? 

'  Look  now  at  New  York*  In  1822  the  yellow  fever  laat  prevailed, 
an  undenishly  originated  from  some  ballast  from  a  sickly  ship  moored  at 
the  foot  of  Rector  street,  on  the  North  River,  and  amoDg  some  children 
ooaiqned  in  picking  pebUes  from  the  ballast.  In  that  year  the  quarantine 
laws  were  revised  and  nade  very  Btringeat«  maiftky  through  the  infiueaee 
of  Dr.  llosack,  (to  whom  I  may  hereafier  reeur,)  and  the  result  has  beea 
the  perfect  immunity  of  that  city.  Look  also  at  Vicksburg  escaping  the 
epidemic  in  1847,  by  the  efRcacy  of  quarantine  regulations,  when  other 
places  on  the  river  suffered.  Now  are  not  these  facts  more  worthy  the 
consideration  of  the  Board  of  Health  than  the  abstmct  question,  whether 
heat,  or  wet^  or^Uh,  or  clean  mtidis  tha  eauae  of  our  present  pestileiioe?' 

''  To  this  ha  adds :  'Kb  said  by  those  who  have  resided  in  Bk 
Janeiro,  that  the  lever  there  perhaps  partiAea  more  of  the  character  of 

African  fever  than  the  ordinary  yellow  fever  of  this  ckmate  *  This  would 
readily  account  for  the  various  types  assumed  by  this  disease  at  different 
seasons,  and  the  great  mortality  which  ensues  before  it  can  be  brought  to 

irield  to  medical  treatment.  It i thin  our  own  knowledge  we  have  a  paral- 
el  case  to  that  of  the  Picayune's  eorrespoadent*  During  the  fall  of 
J  839,  the  tcwn  of  Donaiaon villa  was  aeverely  visited  by  yeUaw  fever. 
The  first  death  that  occurred  there  from  it  was  tJ^at  of  Mn  Stewart,  of 
the  firm  of  Stewart,  Morton  and,  Bissel,  we  think,  of  New  Orleans.  He 
had  le^t  that  city  shortly  after  the  epidemic  broke  out,  took  sick  onboard 
Uie  boat,  and  was  landed  at  that  place.  Immediately  ^fler  his  death  the 
disease  spread  rapkUy  thraughout  the  town  ;  medical  skill  eoold  do  little 
for  it — it  was  beyond  their  routine  of  praetice-^aiid  almost  eeftain  death 
awaited  those  who  took  it.  From  these  and  other  observations  within 
our  knowledge  we  believe  that  the  practical  observations  of  the  writer 
quoted  above  are  paramount  to  all  theories  otherwise  based.*' — B. 
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MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  OHIO. 

In  the  article  on  Medical  Education  in  Paris  and  Cincinnati,  from  the 
Daily  Times,  on  page  303  of  the  present  number  of  the  Journal,  Dr. 
Mcllvaine  of  Cincinnati,  who  has  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  Paris, 
administers  a  cruel  castigation  to  this  venerable  Institution.  What  ihe 
Dr.  says  in  referenoe  to  its  miserable  pohoy,  which  deprives  theprofeasion 


of  the  tMneilt  of  the  Hbrary  betottgtfig'  to  the  9Me,  is  czoeedKnglj  ap- 
propriate. 

This  okt  and  Tenerable  sc-liool  is  evidently  tdttermg  on  ifeli  last  legs — 
an  object  of  pity  to  its  fViends  and  derision  to  its  enemies.  But  in  speak* 
ing  of  its  nnfortnnafte  oohdition.  Dr.  Met Iv'aine  could  not  eonveniently 
refer  to  tfie  most  pertinent  fkct,  that  fieleetleism  o?ershado^i^  every 
thhig  else  hi  ^9hieinnati,  and  that  it  is  hard  for  the  old  and  oKhodox 
aehool  to  flourish  under  the  shadow  of  the  young  giant  of  refonn.  Of 
course,  gentlemen  of  the  regular  corps  will  declaim  loudly,  and  vehe- 
mently discuss  every  other  reason  for  the  decline  of  the  school,  rather 
than  allude  publicly  to  the  unpalatable  fact,  that  ^ere  has  been  a  great 
change  of  climate  about  CTmcinnatt,  in  the  last  eight  years»  and  that  it  is 
no  longer  congenial  to  the  growth  of  such  narcotic  plants  as  the  colleges 
ofhunkerfsm. 

It  IS  getting  to  be  pretty  well  understood  abroad,  that  Cincinnati  be* 
longs  to  the  Eclectics ;  and  the  profession  at  large  feel  very  little  pride 
in  mabtaintng  old  scho<J  institutions  in  a  city  where  they  suffer  so  dis- 
advantageous a  comparison.  As  for  sustaining  the  Medical  College  of 
Ohio  under  these  circumstances,  they  care  but  little  about  it.  On  the 
contrary,  they  see  that  the  contest  is  unprofitable,  and  begin  to  feel  a 
Ht^  like  the  celebmted  coon,  who  requested  Captain  Scott  not  to  shoot, 
as  he  was  wilhng  to  come  down  at  once  if  he  knew  it  was  Captun  Scott. 

The  Medical  College  of  Ohio  made,  last  winter,  its  final  spasmodic 
efibrt  to  prolong  its  vitality.  By  the  erection  of  an  imposing  edifice,  it 
was  supposed  that  an  institution  which  had  boasted  of  such  names  as 
Drake,  Mussey,  Bberfe,  Bell,  Locke,  Bazley,  etc.,  might  attain  a  eon* 
splcuous  rank.  But  after  involving  the  Institution  hopelessly  in  debt, 
reducing  it  to  such  a  condition  that  its  most  distinguished  professors  have 
been  actually  starved  out,  and  abandoned  the  sinking  institution,  for 
want  of  pecimiary  resources,  great  difllcufty  has  been  found  in  filling 
their  places.  Professors  Cobb,  Baxley,  Locke  and  Rives  have  resigned. 
Drs.  Lawson  and  Edwards  alone  remained  as  a  remnant  of  the  old 
Faculty.  To  fill  out  the  chairs  w'.th  men  of  such  reputation  as  Drake 
and  Mussey,  Bell  and  Eberle,  has  been  utterly  impossible.  The  profes- 
sorships have  literally  gone  a  begging.  Toung  men  of  no  national  repu- 
tation have  been  sought  out,  because  nothing  better  could  be  done.  Dr. 
Ooleaeott,  of  Louisville,  was  announced  as  among  the  new  appointmentSy 
bat  could  not  be  induced  to  accept. 

Finally,  Drs.T.  Wood,  C.  W.Wright,  and  8.  G.  Armor,  of  Cincinnati, 
and  Dr.  A.  Evans,  of  Covington,  ha\e  con  t-nted  to  accept  the  places 
These  gendemen,  almost  being  unknown  as  medical  teachers  or  writers, 
bring  no  reputation  to  benefit  the  school,  and  will  have  to  begin,  de  novo,  to 
build  it  up,  with  whatever  energy  and  talent  they  can  bring  to  bear. 
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Dr.  Etms,  of  CoTiag(on»  with  whom  we  have  enjoyed  tSie  plewiire  of 
an  aeqvaintaiioey  it  a  gnuluate  of  the  Loaisrille  School,  and  promiaet*  we 
Ihiak,  to  make  a  very  aeeq>taUe  teacher.  He  oeettpiea  thye  defmrtaaent 
of  Surgery,  and  we  have  no  doabt  his  instmotiona  will  bo  at  leaat  aa 
aseful  aa  thoae  of  hit  more  distii^ished  predeeeaBon. 

Under  preaeni  eirenniitaneea,  the  triaiigiilar  duel  of  the  OUe,  Maaau 
and  Oineinnati  Colleget,  in  this  eity,  will  be  oondiieted  nffm  m  fidr  and 
equal  footing,  and  we  doubt  whether  the  whole  three  will  gather  enough 
to  make  boto  than  one  respectable  dass. 

To  add  to  the  vexation  and  embarrassment  of  the  venerable  school,  a 
public  meeting  of  the  physidana  of  Oiodnnati  was  held  at  the  Mechanics* 
Institute,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  condition  of  the  Comroereial 
Hospital,  at  which  the  Ck)llege  was  again  severely  denounced,  and  the 
separation  of  the  Hospital  from  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  vehemently 
urged.  Ez-ProC  M.  fi«  Wright^  delivered  a  speech  of  so  caustic  a  char- 
acter as  to  create  a  great  disturbance  among  the  Faculty ;— ^indeed.  Dr. 
Wood,  the  new  Professor  of  Anatomy,  was  so  highly  incensed  as  to  rush 
at  Prof.  Wright,  with  strong  manifestations  of  immediate  fisticuffs.  The 
scene  was  very  lively  for  a  time,  but  theie  were  a  sufficient  number  of 
gentlemen  present  to  keep  the  two  belligerents  i^art.  Dr.  Wright  ie< 
marked,  with  becoming  dignity,  that  he  would  not  respond  to  Dr.  Wood's 
coarse  personaliti^,  but  could  aasily  be  found  by  Dr.  Wood  if  he  wiaked 
when  the  meeting  was  over. 

Kemembering  the  unbecoming  course  pursued  by  Dr.  Wood  toward 
the  late  Dr.  Morrow  and  other  reformers,  we  are  not  surprised  at  this 
vulgar  exhibition,  which  ao  thoroughly  disgusted  the  respectable  mem- 
hers  of  the  profession. 

Such  is  the  coudition  of  a  State  Institution,  upon  which  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  public  money  has  been  wasted-^uch  is  the  achool  in  which 
students  are  to  learn  frqf$$sumal  #iAtc«.— B. 
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DH.  MATTSON  OF  BOSTON,  AND  HIS  IMPROVED 

SYRINGE. 

We  have  neglected  too  long  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
this  valuable  instrument  and  its  accompanying  treatise.  Dr.  Maitaon,  a 
physician  of  Boston,  is  one  of  the  most  learned  and  talented  phydciaas 
among  the  independent  reformers  of  America ;  and  we  have  long  been 
looking  for  something  from  his  pen,  which  would  give  the  public  the  ripe 
fruits  of  his  experience.  The  work  upon  the  practice  of  medicine,  pre- 
pared and  published  by  Dr.  M.,  many  years  ago,  soon  after  his  first 
introduction  to  the  healing  art,  evinced  considerable  literary  ability,  but 
is  very  fur  from  being  such  a  work  as  he  might  have  given  the  public  at 


any  (iuie  dmog  the  pesi  ten  yeen.  In  jiwtice  to  his  own  repiitatiDn» 
Br.  M.  ibouM  not  leave  his  firet  jottthAd  efforti*  ae  the  only  feeord  of 
btt  inteilectoal  reoouroee.  It  is  true  tlie  w<wk  in  <|iietlioa»  bis  enjoyed 
ooosidemble  reputntiont  and  eironlated  widely  among  nodical  reformers ; 
bnt  we  are  so  weH  aware  of  its  inadeqoaey  as  a  reprssenUtive  of  Dr. . 
If's.  attainments,  that  we  wonU  reqpeetfttUy.inga  him  to  a  renewed 

Meantime^  Dr«  M.  has  giren  to  the  pnUic^  an  improved  inatrament 
aeeompanied  by  a  book«  which  we  donbl  not  will  prove  vastly  mora 
aervieeaUe  to  the  piMie  than  many  costly  Tolumes  of  higher  preten*. 
sions.  The  instramem  and  the  book  supply  what  has  long  been  desidera 
tna^  and  we  think  no  one  who  obtains  them,  wtil  fitd  to  recognise  a  debt 
of  gratitude  due  to  Dr.  M. 

So  oaedicai  man  can  doubt  the  great  prsetieal  value  of  injeotions,  both 
simple  and  medieinaL  Not  only  are  they  indispensable  in  Uie  practice  o 
asedioiiie ;  but  in  every  family,  the  apparatMS  for  injection  should  be 
considered  indispensable,  for  the  preventicm  of  disease  by  simple  and 
natural  means.  This  important  remedy,  however,  never  could  attain  its 
just  position,  either  in  medical  practice  or  private  use,  without  better 
apparatus  than  we  have  heretofore  enjoyed. 

The  awkward  straight  syringe  is  seldom  used  except  in  emeigencies, 
because  it  csnnot  be  used  by  the  patient  himselC  end  requires  an  intelH* 
gent  attendant,  or  frequently  the  physician  himself,  to  attend  to  its  sp- 
plication.  Males,  as  well  as  females,  have  a  natural  repugnance  to 
aubmitting  to  this  awkward  and  disgusting  operation,  which  places  the 
parties  in  a  position  at  ooce  ludicrous  and  indelicate.  And  even  when 
considerable  care  and  dexterity  have  been  employed,  to  avoid  mechsni- 
cal  contusion  of  the  delicate  parts,  there  is  a  great  liability  to  the  in- 
jection of  atmospheric  air,  producing  the  most  painful  colics  and  other 
disturbances.  A  little  experience  of  these  unpleasant  difficulties^  wi'l  be 
quite  sufficient  to  create  an  unconquerable  prejudice  against  injections. 
Many  instruments  have  been  devised  to  overcome  these  difficulties,  and 
enable  the  patient  to  wait  upon  himself,  with  fiicility  and  comfort ;  but 
we  are  not  aware  that  any  have  been  as  yet»  entirely  successful,  in 
accomplishing  their  object,  in  a  simple  and  satis&ctory  manner. 

Dr.  Mattson*s  instrument,  enables  the  individual  using  it,  to  dispense 
with  any  attendant.  When  it  is  adjusted  for  use,  he  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  drop  the  end  of  the  injection  tube,  into  the  fluid  which  he  is  to 
use,  and  steadily  raise  the  piston  until  the  cylinder  is  full ;  then  plsci^ig 
the  cylinder  upon  a  floor,  chair,  or  other  support^  it  stands  erect,  without 
assistance ;  with  one  hand  the  patient  will  insert  the  nozzle  of  the  flexi- 
ble tube,  while  with  the  other  he  presses  down  the  piston,  and  discharges 
the  contents  of  the  cylinder — but  one  hand  being  required  to  work  the 
instrument,  while  the  other  is  employed  to  manage  the  injection  tube. 
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T^e  apparatuB  is  constrnctod  In  a  saperior  manner,  tbe  piston  fiUki^ 
accurately  to  the  cylinder,  and  working  tiglidy  and  amootkljr,  so  as  to 
avoid  all  danger  (rom  the  injeHion  of  ain  Indeed,  it  woold  be  faoipessi- 
ble  to  inject  air  wHIi  this  instrimient,  irnkss  tiie  operator  riioiihl  §rst 
elevate  the  pfston  and  draw  in  air,  befoie  inserting^  the  tobe  rn  the  flvid 
injection.  Even  m  that  case,  however,  tlte  nkr  would  not  be  driTen 
through  the  tttl>e,  into  the  patient,  unless  the  piston  should  be  forced 
entirely  down;  and,  it  would  be  eipedient  In.  using  the  inslmlBeiit^  to 
stop  before  the  piston  has  entlfeYy  reached  the  bottom,  for  fear  there 
might  be  through  some  defect  or  careleesiiees,  bubbles  of  air  introduced 
into  its  caliber.  But  if  we  have  any  reason  to«uspeet  this  to  be  caae, 
we  can  easily  expel  any  bubbles  of  air  which  mcay  have  gained  adoHt- 
tance,  by  turning  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  a  little  upward,  and  lialding 
up  thc'InjectioB  pipe  perpendioolarly,  while  we  fesee  In  the  pteton.  In 
tbis  position,  the  air  Arom  its  specific  gravity,  wyi  rise  ssid  escape  trough 
the  tube  ;  and  as  soon  as  tike  Huid  appears  at  its  mouth,  we  may  be  sore 
that  the  air  is  all  gone. 

With  such  an  instrument,  those  who  need  injections,  can  conveniently 
wait  on  themselves  at  all  times,  and  physicians  wilt  haVB  no  difflculfj  m 
having'  this  important  measure  faithfully  carried  out.  We  believe  that 
no  physician  who  has  experienced  the  advantage  of  such  an  instrument, 
in  the  treatment  of  female  disorders,  as  well  as  in  the  general  practice  of 
medicine,  would  be  willing  to  dispense  with  it 

Accompanying  the  instrument,  are  additional  tabes,  valves,  and  catbe- 
f  ers,  which  can  be  obtained  by  order,  and  a  *'  ready  water  boiler,  and  in- 
fusion cup,"  which  will  be  highly  serviceable  to  fainilies  and  physicians. 
Dr.  Mattbon's  general  agent,  Mark  Worthley,  18^  Washington  Street, 
Boston,  furnishes  the  instrument  to  physicians  and  families,  throughout 

New  England.  Applications  to  him,  or  to  Dr.  Morris  Mattson,  will  re- 
oeive  due  attention.    The  price  of  the  single  instrument,  neatly  padced 

in  a  case,  with  tlie  accompanying  book,  is  three  dollars  and  a  half,  or 
thirty  dollars  a  dozen.  This  little  volume  of  a  164  pages,  enMed, 
'*  Manual  of  Directions  for  the  employment  of  Injections  in  various  dls* 
eases,  with  remarks  upon  the  nature  and  treatment  of  habitual  consti- 
pation ;  preceded  by  a  treatise  on  the  Intestinal  Canal,  Its  structure. 
Amotions,  etc. ;  with  a  description  of  the  DigesUve  Process,*'  it  is  a  clear 
succint,  and  satisfactory  treatise  upon  the  intestinal  functions,  which  even 
the  learned  professional  reader  will  find  interesting  and  instructive,  bemg 
Csr  more  satisfactory  than  any  account  of  the  same  subject,  which  be 
will  find  in  the  standard  works  on  Phy<no1ogy. 

The  first  sixty  pages  of  Physiolonical  matter,  are  followed  by  an  es- 
say upon  injections,  which  is  full,  clear,  and  satisfactory,  embracing  in  a 
concise  form,  almost  every  thing  that  could  be  said  upon  the  subject ; 
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and  pre«e»t]Qg  Id  additioa  to  antpk  explanilions  a&d  dir6etbii8»  upwards 
of  thirty  ▼iiiii«U«  formftiAc  for  varioiifl  kinds  of  iojeetioDa, 

So  groa&ly  hm  Hhis  subJMt  been  negleoted,  in  eonse^iMnce  of  imper* 
feet  instruments^  and  ignoranoe  <^  the  value  of  simple  and  medieinal 
injeotioiMi  that  we  doubt  whether  any  piaottcai  treatise  upon  medicine 
eould  have  been  more  extensively  usefdl,  to  the  professiea  and  the  p<ib« 
lie,  then  the  book  and  instrument  of.  Dr.  IL  Being  a  subject -npoo 
which  the  feelings  of  medical  partisans  need  not  be  aroused,  the  Mngges^ 
tions  of  Dr.  M.,  are  reoeived  by  the  physicians  of  all  schools^  and  hla 
iastrament  and  treatise  have  been  highly  eomplimeoted  by  the- most  em- 
inent members  of  the  medical  profession  in  (he  Ba^. 

It  is  fortunate  that  there  are  some  subjects,  which  are  of  so  simple  a 
naiture,  thafc  the  members  of  the  entire  prolessi(m»  can  cooperate  in  theif 
use,  without  being  disturbed  by  the  paltry  jealousies  of  sect  aad  party.   • 

In  conclusion,  we  would  simply  recommend  every  physician  to  prooum 
the  instrument  and  book,  from  Dr.  Mattson^  and  also  to  urge  their  sale 
among  his  mora  intelligent  friends  and  patients,  who  think  the  preserva* 
tion  of  health,  a  matter  worthy  of  their  attention. — B. 


<^»^«» 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  THEORIZING-^OARTWRIGHT, 

DOWLER   AND   WILLARD. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  example  of  bolder  theorising  and  more 
hasty  generalisation  from  a  few  facts,  than  we  find  in  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Dewier,  Dr.  Gartwiight,  and  Mrs.  WiHard.  With  a  few  remarkable 
iants,  loose  analogies,  and  inconsequential  reasonings,  they  propose  to 
overturn  and  demoXsh  some  of  the  best  established  truths  of  Physiologi- 
cal science.  Dr.  Dowler  and  his  coadjutor.  Dr.  Cartwright,  attack  the 
iHrain  aad  nervous  ^stem,  which  are  to  be  overthrown,  for  the  purpose 
of  installing  in  their  place,  as  the  seat  of  life  and  mmd,  the  liquid  blood. 
Mrs.  Willard  and  her  coadjutor.  Dr.  Oartwright,  (for  the  Doctor  is  a 
vigorous  champion  of  both  theor'es,)  propose  to  prove  that  the  circula- 
tion is  independent  of  the  heart,  and  depends  upon  the  lungs  and  ew» 
iain  inscrutable  electric  and  calorific  forces  which  impel  the  blood. 
Thu9,  taking  Dr.  Cartwright  as  the  expositor  of  both  theories,  the 
blood  is  the  organ  of  mind,  will  and  character — a  sort  of  independent 
being,  which  circulates  itself,  and  governs  the  entire  economy,  merely 
usin^  the  brain  and  heart  as  obedient  instruments  of  its  sovereign  will. 

The  wild  speculations  and  meteoric  vagaries  of  the  human  mind  in  the 
dark  ages,  and  several  centuries  after,  are  fully  rivalled  by  the  fanfaronade 
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of  these  modem  theorlits.  Wbea  a  medieal  wriler  gravely  proposes  to 
discard  the  intclleotttal  funetloiis  of  the  hrain,  afid  the  moseiilar  fanctiona 
of  the  hearty  and  eren  suggest  tike  Dr.  Oartwrlght,  that  we  go  back  to 
Moses  for  oar  Physiology,  the  vhole  matter  becomes  too  litdicroas  ibr 
deltberale  argameot.  We  are  tempted  to  reeomuiead  the  Doctor  to  ex- 
tend his  philoaophiatng  a  Kttie  farmer, — ^prove  that  Uie  Newtonian  and 
Ooperniean  Ideas  of  the  solar  system  are  erroneoiis— tead  ns  back  to  the 
aatroaomieal  wisdom  of  ICoses  and  Joriiaa,  and  ezplaaa  how  the  Sun 
atocid  atill  in  the  midst  of  ita  renrohttfons  roand  the  Earth. 

The  TisioBary  eztraraganee  of  the  irritangs  of  Dr.  Cartwright  baa, 
heretofore,  preyented  our  making  any  referenee  to  the  doctrines  which 
he  has  broached.  Bat  the  circaiation  which  his  writings  have  gained 
tiurough  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgfieal  Journal,  as  well  as  through  the 
newspapers,  and  the  very  bold  and  Confident  manner  in  which  be  an- 
nonnces  hia  views,  have  tempted  ns  to  present  the  subject  before  oar 
readera,  by  copying  in  this  number  of  our  Journal  oneW  his  essays.  Dr. 
Oaifiwright  is  a  gentleman  of  reputation  and  learning,  who  handles  bis 
pen  with  considerable  literary  skill ;  and  few  are  better  qualified  to  inflate 
a  diminutive  idea  into  gigantic  proportions,  or  to  introduce  with  a  grand 
flourish  of  trumpets,  an  immense  philosophical  nonentity.  Captivated  as 
be  has  been  by  the  crude  theories  of  Mrs.  Willard,  and  the  interesting 
experiments  of  Dr.  Dewier  upon  alligators,  his  writings  in  behalf  of  their 
theories  are  not  only  confident  and  positive,  bat  full  of  Southern  enthu- 
siasm. 

Dr.  Dowler,  a  gentleman  of  learning  and  talent,  is  entitled  to  consider- 
able credit  for  the  performance  of  hia  experiments  upon  ailigatora*  al- 
though they  eonvey  but  little  that  is  poalttvely  new,  and  are  very  finr 
from  sustaining  the  theories  In  behalf  of  w^ch  they  are  advanced.  We 
are  diaposed,  however,  to  give  him  some  thanks  for  the  energy  with 
which  he  has  directed  phymological  inquiry  and  speculation  to  phenomena 
whieh  have  heretofore  been  too  much  neglected. 

As  to  the  theoriea  of  Mrs.  Willard  in  refoence  to  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  there  is  really  not  enough  in  thi^m  to  justify  much  attention  on 
our  part.  Theories  so  crude  as  those  whieh  ahe  has  pr<^unded,  deny- 
faig  the  agency  of  the  heart  in  circulation,  soon  drop  to  pieces  from  their 
own  incoherence,  and  pass  into  oblivion.  Bueh  would  have  been  the  fate 
of  Mrs.  Willard*s  suggestions,  without  any  interruption,  had  they  not 
been  puffed  into  temporary  notoriety  by  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Cartwright. 
The  extreme  absurdity  of  the  Willard  and  Cartwright  theory  of  the  cir- 
culation is  easily  shown  by  reference  to  the  most  iamilinr  facts.  If  we 
open  the  thorax  of  any  living  animal,  and  grasp  its  heart  in  the  hand,  we 
feel  distinctly  that  it  exerts  a  considerable  muscular  power;  a  power 
anfBoient  to  propel  liquids  through  channels  much  bngtr  than  its  blood 
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Tessels.  The  miucttlar  power  ^which  it  acfcaally  exerted  by  the  heart  of 
roan  is  meohanicallj  sufficient  to  propel  the  blood  through  tubes  of  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  in  length,  which  is  several  times  longer  thau  the  cbannels 
through  which  it  actually  flows.  If  we  place  a  ligature  upon  an  impor* 
tant  artery  near  the  heart,  and  test  the  pres'^ure  of  the  blood  in  the  artery 
at  the  moment  when  it  is  driren  into  it  by  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle, 
we  shall  find  the  mechanicat  force  which  is  imparted  to  the  blood  by  the 
action  of  the  heart,  to  be  equal  to  a  fifth  or  sixth  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  probahly  as  much  as  two  or  three  pounds  to  the  square  inch* 
when  the  contraotiona  are  vigorous.  When  a  mecfaanioal  power  so 
efficient  as  this  is  continually  operating  upon  the  blood,  and  is,  we  know, 
sufficient  to  compel  its  circulation  without  the  assistance  of  any  other 
force,  it  is  perfectly  puerile  to  look  among  the  miuor  causes  which  assist 
to  modify  the  course  of  the  blood,  for  the  principal  cause  of  the  circula- 
tion. 

The  facts  that  srp  circulates  in  plants,  and  that  the  fluids  in  insects  and 
and  other  animals  without  a  heart  are  slowly  circulated  by  capillary  a^^tion, 
have  little  relevancy  to  the  constitution  of  man,  In  mau  and  the  entire 
class  of  vertebrata,  a  more  vigorous  oircuiaiion  being  required  on  account 
of  the  higher  character  of  the  animals,  a  more  efficient  circulating  organ, 
the  heart  is  superadded  to  the  blood-vessels.  In  man,  stan  .'ing  at  the 
summit  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  central  organs,  the  heart  and  the 
brain,  attain  their  maximum  imporuince  in  comparison  with  the  nervoua 
and  vascular  systems ;  and  to  assert  that  the  heart  is  of  but  little  utility 
iD  man»  because  the  lower  orders  of  animals  are  destitute  of  a  heart,  is 
about  as  rational  as  to  deny  that  man  performs  his  locomotion  by  means 
of  legs,  because  fishes  and  serpents  are  destitute  of  such  ors^uns  To 
deny  the  relative  impoctaoee  of  the  brain  in  man,  because  ]nsect6*mai.i* 
feat  intelligeaee  without  a  br  itn.  by  means  of  the  ganglionic  systetn,  is  a 
parallel  absurdity.  They  display  intelligence  without  brains,  as  serpents 
dii>t>lay  locomotion  without  legs.  An  inferior  portion  of  the  neivoua 
system,  \  the  gan<;iia,)  performs  in  an  im perfect  manner,  the  luuctions  of 
the  higher  structures,  which  are  abstnt, — just  as  the  fios  and  tail  of  a 
fiah  give  it  the  power  of  locomotion,  which  the  horse  derives  from  its  legs. 

It  has  long  been  ktiown  that  the  b<ldy  of  a  decapiia'ed  snake,  or  even 
of  a  decapitated  fowl,  would  make  a  variety  of  mnvements.  uppansiitly 
prompted  by  paia,  and  indiiatiug  a  certain  degree  <»f  iotelligeiife  and 
volition.  This  movement  of  the  decapitated  fowl,  serpent  or  fly,  mer«ly 
exhibits  the  fact,  which  we  have  Unn  taught  as  a  portion  of  the  scit-nce 
of  the  nervous  system,  that  those  powers  which,  in  the  higher  animals 
are  C4>ncentrated  in  central  organs,  graduall  descend  froui  those  central 
organs  to  the  inferior  pir  ion^  of  ihe  body,  as  we  descend  in  the  Kcsle  of 
bwig.    InteUigeiice  descends  from  the  brain  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  from 
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the  sptaal  cdrd  to  the  ganglia,  finallr  becoming  lost  in  Indeterminate 

masses  of  neirovs  natter,  which,  as  we  approach  the  zoophytio  class, 

are  the  sole  remnants  of  the  hrain,  spinal  oord,  and  ganglia.    That  in 

the  lowest  slasses  of  the  vertebrata,  viz. :  reptiles  and  fishes,  intelligence 
has  already  descended  Irom  their  diminutive  brain  to  the  spinal  and 
ganglionic  system  prepara^ry  to  its  final  departa  e  from  the  eersbro- 
spinal,  to  locate  in  the  ganglionic  apparatns^  is  a  principle  with  which 
our  pupils  have  long  been  familiar. 

When  Dr.  Dowler  argues  from  such  facts,  viz. :  friNXi  the  consciousness 
leaMuning  in  the  body  of  the  alligator,  afler  it  has  lost  its  diminaliTe 
brain,-^when  from  snch  facts  Drs.  Dowler  and  Gartwright  infer  that  a 
similar  condition  exists  in  man,  they  exhibit  the  hasty  seal  which  is  but 
too  common  among  theorists  who  do  not  take  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  philosophy  of  nature.  T^e  great  fact  upon  which  they  build 
their  theory,  viz. :  that  reptiles  retain  an  imperfect  consciousness  and 
voluntary  power  alter  the  loss  of  the  brain,  is  not  a  new  £aot  in  itself^  and 
it  proves  nothing  beyond  the  class  of  animals  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
&ct  that  the  alligator  can  dbpense  with  its  brain  for  a  oonstderable  length 
of  time  without  absolute  death,  does  not  prove  that  man  oan  do  the  same. 
The  cunscioUHness  and  volition  which  exist  in  the  subordinate  nervous 
structures  of  the  alligator,  are  not  manifested  in  the  subordinate  nervous 
stnictures  of  man ;  consequently  the  whole  theory,  with  its  facts  and  ar* 
guments,  has  no  important  bearing  up<»&  our  views. of  iMHoan  physiology. 
If  Drs.  Cartwright  and  Powler  would  reflect  properly  upon  tiie  pheno- 
mena of  the  animal  kingdom,  they  would  discover  a  simple  genet al  law 
which  gives  to  their  experiments  their  proper  place,  viz.  :  that  as  we 
ascend  in  the  scale  of  animal  nature,  the  vital  functions  become  concen- 
trated in  central  organs,  while  as  we  descend,  the  same  foactions  become 
diffused  in  inferior  and  subordinato  structures.  In  maut  we  find  the 
brain  and  heart  in  high  perfection — continually  declining  in  thtir  devel- 
opement  in  the  successive  orders  of  the  mammalia,  birds,  reptiles,  and 
fishes,  reaching  their  minimum  developement  in  the  latter, — ^the  functions 
of  th^  brain  being  more  and  more  transferred  to  the  nervous  system, 
vrhile  the  functions  of  the  enfeebled  heart  are  transferred  mo»e  and  more 
to  the  capillaries, — preparing  thus  for  another  st^  of  desifat,  in  wiiich, 
below  the  vertebrata,  both  brain  and  heart  are  dispensed  with,  their 
plac3s  being  supplied  by  ganglia  and  capillaries. 

This  view  of  the  philosophy  of  animatr^d  nature,  first  presented,  we 
believe,  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  assigns  to  their  proper  place 
the  extravagant  generalization  of  Dowler  and  Gartwright,  and  the  fiu* 
more  vague  snd  illogical  speculations  of  Mrs.  WiUard- 

In  man,  the  brain  and  nervous  ganglia  are  the  seats  of  the  controlling 
powers  of  life — the  latter  being  subofdinato.  In  the  lower  animals,  tht: 
brain  being  removed,  the  gantf tia  alone  perfomr  the  er>Mre  duty.  In  man 
^e  circulation  ib  m.aintained  by  the  heart  and  af4)ilkries-^the  latter 
being  subordinate  ;  but  in  auimals  without  a  heart,  the  capillaries  have  to 
perform  the  whole  duty.  The  Gartwright  and  Wiliard  theory  supposea 
that,  because  certain  animals  may  thus  dispense  with  a  brain  and  heart » 
those  organs  are  of  little*  impormnce  to  man.  As  well  might  they  affirm 
that  the  forelegs  of  aninudi  are  useless  for  locomotion  becaus>e  man  travels 
by  his  posterior  extremities  alone-*-or  that^  since  birds  make  the  most 
rapid  locomotion  by  their  anterior  extremities  or  wings^  the  horse  and  the 
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grey-hoaad  are  propelled  by  tbair  fore-lega  alona  Nature  is  not  so 
moDotonoas  in  her  resources^,  or  so  narrow-minded  in  ber  plana  as  medi- 
eal  theorists. — B. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  BOA  RD  OF  HEALTH. 

Report  of  Deaiht  in  OineinnaH,  during  ik$  monih  of  July,  1863,  an  re- 
ported 6y  the  ITmiertakere  to  the  Board  of  Bteith, 


Whole  number  of  deaths 

Apolexjt  •        • 

Bronchitis, 
Casuality, 
Cholera  Morbus* 
Consumption*  - 
Convulsions     • 
Colica  Pictonum* 
Congestion  of  the  Brain, 
Compression         " 
Croup,     -        -        . 
Delirium  Tremens,   • 
Diarrhoea, 

Diarrhoea,  chronic,    - 
Disease  of  the  Brain, 
Disease  of  the  Lungs, 
Disease  of  the  Heart, 
Disease  of  the  Liver, 
Disease  of  the  Bowels, 
Dropsy,    -        .        • 
Dysentery, 
Dysentery,  chronic,  • 
Fever,      - 
Nervous  Fever^ 
Puerperal  Fev^, 
Scarlet  Fever,  - 
Ship  Fever, 
Typhus  Fever,  - 
Typhoid  Fever, 
Total, 
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Total, 


reported. 
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CAvai  01 

r.OKATB, 

-  1 

General  Debility,      - 

-  6 

-  6 

Homicide,        -        .        - 

.  2 

-  3 

Hemorrhage,   -        -        - 

-  1 

.  1 

'Hooping  Cough, 

•  2 

-40 

Hydrocephalus, 

-  2 

.  6 

Inflammaiion  of  the  Brain, 

•12 

.  1 

Inflammation  of  the  Bowels, 

•  4 

.  3 

fnflnmmation  of  Stomach,  - 

.  2 

.  1 

Inflammation  of  the  LungSi 

.  3 

-  2 

Injury  at  BiKh, 

•  2 

.  2 

Jaundice,*         •        •        - 

•  2 

-  6 

Measles,  -  *     • 

-  4 

.  3 

OldA^,- 

-  2 

.  2 

Parturition,      -        -        - 

-  1 

-  3 

Pulmonary  Apoplexy, 

-  1 

•  1 

Putrid  Sore  Throat,  - 

-  1 

-  1 

Sun-stroke,       .        -        - 

.  1 

•  3 

Scrofula,  -        .        -        - 

-  1 

-  3 

Small  Pox, 

.  1 

.13 

Strangulated  Uemia, 

-  I 

•  2 

Summer  complmot,  -        •    , 

.    -44 

-  3 

Suicide,  -        -        -        • 

.  2 

-  2 

Teething,         .        .        - 

.  9 

-  1 

Thrush,   .         -         .         - 

.  6 

-19 

Ulceralion  of  the  Bowels,  - 

.  1 

-  1 

Dead-Bom,      -        •        • 

-  6 

.  1 

Cause  not  reported,  - 

-84 

-  2 

— 
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•  84 

Between  30  and  4M>  yeavs. 

«  34 

•  48 

••       40  **  m    "    - 

*  17 

-  16 

«        60  «<  60    "    • 

*    9 

-  20 

*•        60  "   70    *'     - 

-    6 

-    6 

'*       70  "  80    "    • 

-    7 

.    9 

«<        80   **   90    "    • 

-    0 

.    6 

•'        90  <M00    "    • 

-    0 

-     4 

Dead-born,     -        •        - 

.    6 

•23 

Age  not  nporledf    • 

•  23 

•                        * 

a                                     •                                   •                                   • 
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fSept, 


TTntted  Statai , 

EsglMitd, 

Ireland, 

Scotlaaa, 

Wales,  •      '  - 

CaQada^- 


Hale, 


VAYivrrr. 

-192  Gcnrmany, 

-  4  Switzerland, 
«  39  France, 

-  2  Nativity  unknawOf  - 
.    0 

-  0 


Total, 


-  60 

•     1 
.  27 

-  3t7 

-  147 


-  170  j  Female,       •        .        • 

Total,    -  -  -  -    317 
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Dbaib  of  Pbof.  Calviv  E.  Nkwtoji. — The  AvgUfll  nusiber  of  the 
"Worcester  Journal  of  Medicine,  annoarxed  the  severe  illoea^  of  its  edi- 
tor, Dr.  C«  B.  Newum.  A  letter  from  Prof.  H*  F.  Johnson,  dated  Aa* 
gust  16th,  announces  his  death,  alWr  an  illness  of  thirteen  days*  on 
Tuesday  the  9th  of  Aaenst 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  Newton,  we  hare  lost  one  of  the  most  efficieoi 
Bttpporters  of  medical  reform  at  the  Bast.  A  good  writer  and  teadiar, 
a  gentleman  of  ekvafied  vieve,  to  trhom,  we  Mieve,  the  professiQii  are 
ma  nly  indebted  for  the  founding  of  the  Worcester  school,  and  aostaja- 
ng  the  Worcester  Journal  of  Medidne. 

His  career  of  usefulness  was  in  successful  progress,  when  it  was 
arrested  by  the  hand  of  death.  We  hope  hereaRr r  to  ghre  a  fuller  ae- 
counc  of  the  life  and  labors  of  Dr.  N.  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr«  JBeuben, 
will  doubtless  do  juatiee  to  his  .memory. — B. 


Tfls  SBinriHBNTS  of  Bcijictio  PHTsrciAiia.—- We  acoHenially  omitted 
io  mention  in  our  last  number,  that  a  meeting  of  the  Eckctic  physictaBS 
of  Cineinnaii  and  Covington,  had  been  enlwd  by  pubiie  annouooement 
10  the  Daily  Times.  This  meeting  was  prompted  by  the  attempt  to  im- 
pose upfin  ue  public  as  the  sentiments  of  the  Eolectip  medical  profeabion, 
the  malicious  suggestions  of  a  pair  ot  facttiinisu.  The  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Ecleetie  Medical  Insutute.  and  its  proceedings  will  shortly  be 
published. 

The  members  of  the  meeting,  reprobated  in  terms  of  becoming  se* 
verily,  the  traitorous  attempt  to  create  discord  among  Eclectic  n formers, 
for  the  gratificaUon  of  private  maltce,  by  the  oireulation  of  pefisonal  and 
professtimal  slimderst  We  have  nttt  regarded  the  paltry  emrta  of  sucli 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  as  worthy  of  any  forther  notice  in  this 
journal ;  and  we  now  merely  call  attention- to  the  hdL^  that  the  physici:  ns 
ol  Cincinnati'  and  <>ovington,  have  thousiit  it  wonh  while  to  say  a  feir 
words  upo*  the  subject,  with  the  view  of  sustdm'ng  the  interesto  of  oar 
oonraion  eanse,^  and  piometMng  general  hamoBy.-^B. 
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ON  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  MEDICAL  PRACTICE— CONCEN- 
TRATED MEDICINES,  ETC. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal:  • 

Sir  — The  following  remarks  of  yours  occur  in  the  number  of 
the  Journal  for  June  15th  :  '^  There  are  conservatives  in  the  med- 
ical ranks,  as  well  as  among  politicians,  who  are  perpetually 
saying  in  effect, '  pray,  gentlemen,  let  well  enough  alone.'  Thou- 
sands of  physicians  neither  think  nor  explore  beyond  the  chart 
placed  before  them  in  the  books.  They  have  a  distaste  for  inno- 
vation, and  would  much  prefer  to  live  out  three  score  and  ten 
years  in  the  happy  c^Mction,  that  CuUen's  Practice  and  Moth- 
berby's  folio  dictionaMKmbody  all  that  is  worth  knowing  in  the 
divine  art  of  healing.'*^  '  These  remarks  called  up  something  like 
the  following  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  How  dares  the 
editor  talk  so  ?  Is  he  not  afraid  be  will  lose  caste  7  To  break 
from  the  ranks  of  a  political  party  is  sure  and  certain  death,  so 
far  as  that  party  can  kill ;  and  will  it  be  a  less  venial  offense  to 
intimate  that  there  are  "  thousands"  of  this  staftd-stUl  class  in  the 
ranks  of  the  medical  profession  ?  Surely,  Mr.  Editor,  you  did 
not  well  consider  what  an  army  you  would  find  in  array  against 
you.  Then,  in  the  number  of  the  Journal  for  July  14th,  you 
have  republished  an  article  on  inhalation  in  diseases  of  the  air 
passages  and  lungs,  from  Doctor  Tumbull,  of  Liverpool.  Now, 
when  the  writer  of  this,  some  three  years  since,  furnished  some 
articles  for  your  journal,  upon  inhalation  of  powders  and  gases 
in  these  diseases,  with  a  somewhat  lengthy  account  of  what  had 
been  done  within  fifty  years  to  introduce  this  practice  ;  while  a 
few  made  trial  of  the  plan  suggested,  the  very  numerous  class  of 
conservatives  (I  would  prefer  to  give  them  a  different  name,  and 
would  call  them  stand-sHllatives).  intimated,  that  "  many  racked 
their  brains  in  vain  to  get  up  powders  and  gases  to  inhale  to  cure 
these  diseases."  The  ideas  contained  in  Dr.  T.'s  paper  are  rea- 
•onable,  but  he  has  made  but  little  if  any  advance  upon  others 
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who  had  preceded  him,  such  as  Snow,  Crichton,  A.  T.  Thompson, 
Clark,  etc.,  to  whom  he  has  given  due  credit. 

Whatever  ground  may  be  taken  by  "  thousands  of  physicians'' 
against  a  practice  of  this  kind,  we  venture  the  prediction,  that  if 
any  improvements  are  made  in  the  treatment  of  this  class  of 
diseases,  we  are  to  look  for  them  in  this  direction.  The  remedy 
must,  in  some  measure,  be  applied  to  the  diseased  organ.  We 
do  not  mean,  by  thus  saying,  that  in  phthisis,  for  instance,  no 
general  or  therapeutic  measures  are  necessary,  but  simple  in- 
halation. To  say  this  would  manifest  that  we  knew  but  little  of 
the  nature  of  phthisis  pulmonalis.  But  do  we  mean,  that  where 
under  general  treatment,  there  are  appearances  of  amendment, 
much  aid  may  be  given  by  the  inhalation  of  proper  agents. 

Many  can  bear  testimony  to  the  beneficial  enects  of  the  pow- 
ders composed  of  lycopodium  and  nitras  argent,  as  recommended 
by  us  in  a  former  volume  of  this  journal.  When  the  disease  has 
been  in  the  larynx,  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes,  it  has  often  done 
g(^d  service. 

in  real  phthisis,  where  tuberculosis  has  become  active,  it  is,  of 
course,  not  expected  by  physicians,  that,  ordinarily,  much  im- 
provement will  take  place  under  any  mode  of  treatment  now 
known.  Yet,  it  is  known,  that,  even  in  these  cases,  nature 
sometimes  accomplishes  a  cure,  and  remedies  seem  to  act  bene- 
ficially. 

But  a  short  time  since,  the  writer  had  under  bis  care  a  young 
man,  who  appeared  to  be  fast  sinking  vvith*phthisis.  The  cough 
had  become  loose,  and  expectoration  of  vei^  adhesive  tubercular 
pus  was  profuse,  with  night  sweats  and  flushings,  and  every 
symptom  of  this  alarming  disease.  Under  the  following  pre- 
scription, he  immediately  began  to  amend,  and  is  now  (only  two 
months  since,  he  commenced  the  use  of  the  medicine)  quite  free 
from  cough  and  expectoration,  and  has  gained  flesh  and  strength : 
R.  Oleum  jecoris  aselli,  3  iv. ;  syr.  cortex  aurantii,  S  ij. ;  aqua 
anisi,  3  ij*;  ol.  calamus,  gtt.  vj.  M.  This  medicine,  to  ray 
knowledge,  has  been  given  in  many  other  cases  in  which  the 
symptoms  so  nearly  resembled  this,  that  "  one  could  not  be  told 
from  the  other,"  without  the  least  benefit.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  the  oil  operates  like  a  charm  in  some  cases,  and  does 
not  do  the  least  good  in  others. 

No  one  supposes,  that  inhalations  will  benefit  every  case  ;  but 
if  they  are  usseful  in  one  case  in  ten,  the  physician  is  bound  to 
try  them,  in  a  disease  where  frequently  no  remedy  avails  in  re- 
storing health. 

I  have  been,  for  some  time,  using  the  concentrated  medicines  cf 
Keith  and  Hendrickson,  referred  to  by  yourself  some  time  since, 
and  by  Dr.  Miner,  in  the  number  for  July  13.  I  have  found  theo. 
convenient  and  useful.  These  gentlemen  have  given  us  the  ex- 
tractSy  or  essential  medicinal  principles,  of  some  thirty  native  and 
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foreign  plants.  They  are  prepared  upon  the  same  chemical 
principles  that  quinine  is  made  from  barky  and  ntorphine  from  the 
poppi/y  and  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  come  into  as  gen- 
eral use  as  quinine  and  morphine.  The  plants  from  which  they 
are  made,  are  not  all  as  active  and  powerful  as  the  bark  and 
the  poppy ;  but  some  of  them  are  quite  as  useful  in  their  proper 
places. 

The  podophilline,  from  the  podophillum  pellatum,  is  a  power- 
ful alterative,  and  may,  to  a  considerable  extent,  take  the  place 
of  mercury.  It  operates  as  an  alterative  and  a  cathartic,  quite 
as  thoroughly  as  the  mineral.  Like  mercury,  its  effects  are  more 
readily  manifested  when  it  is  combined  with  some  other  medicine, 
such  as  the  leptandrine,  jalapine,  or  cassine.  I  have  employed 
it  very  successfully  in  torpid  livers  and  in  cutaneous  diseases. 
It  operates  more  kindly  when  combined  with  some  aromatic,  such 
as  clove,  ginger,  carraway,  etc. 

The  caulophilline  is  a  useful  medicine  in  female  complaints, 
such  as  amenorrfaoBa  and  iluor  albus,  and  in  nervous  affections. 
I  have  been  well  satisfied  with  its  action  in  these  diseases.  The 
dose,  in  chronic  diseases,  is  only  about  one  quarter  of  a  grain ; 
in  acute,  two  to  four  grains.  The  macroline  seems  to  act  as  a 
parturient  quite  as  well  as  ergot.  I  have  employed  it  in  two 
cases,  with  much  better  success  than  was  anticipated.  I  have 
not  used  it  in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  speak  of  it  in  so  de- 
cisive a  manner  as  it  is  desirable. 

If  the  medical  profession  would  not  give  up  quinine  for  bark, 
and  morphine  for  opium,  it  would  seem  that  no  good  reason  can 
be  assigned  why  they  should  not  generally  prescribe  these  con- 
centrated medicines.  They  can  very  conveniently  be  kept  by  the 
physician,  and  taken  with  him  by  day  or  by  night,  or  written  for, 
as  they  are  kept  at  Mr.  Burnett's,  and,  perhaps,  at  some  other 
shops  in  the  city. 

As  it  respects  conservativeness  in  medicine,  like  almost  all 
other  things,  it  has  its  good  and  its  bad  side,  and  ihe  great  desi- 
deratum is,  while  avoiding  Scylla  not  to  fall  into  Charybdis — to 
keep  a  proper  medium.  It  would  as  ill  become  the  profession,  to 
run  headlong  after  every  new  remedy,  before  its  virtues  have 
been  properly  tested,  as  to  reject  it  after  it  has  been  proved  to  be 
valuable.  A  good  physician  will  ''  prove  all  things,  and  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good." 

Boston,  Angusiy  1853.  W.  M.  Cornell,  M.  D. 

We  are  glad  that  Dr.  Cornell  is  willing  to  use  his  influence  in 
favor  of  that  w^hich  he  has  proved  to  be  good,  as  well  as  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject  of  concentrated  preparations.  I  am  confident, 
if  his  old  school  brethren  would  do  likewise,  they  would  be  equal- 
ly pleased  with  their  effect.  N. 
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A  LECTURE 

On  the  IndicatioTiS  of  Weather,  as  shown  by  Animals,  Insects,  and 
Plants.  By  Wm.  H.  B.  Thomas,  of  Cincinnati,  before  the  Sci- 
entific Convention. 

The  poflflibility  of  fortelling  weather  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  observers  of  natural  facts  from  the  earliest  period  of  our 
record ;  the  certainty  with  which  any  thing  is  arrived  at  oo  this 
But^ect,  like  all  other  parts  of  natural  science  depends  upon  die 
knowledge  acquired  of  those  things  with  which  nature  has  most 
intimately  connected  it. 

Without  indulging  in  any  comment,  I  will  take  a  few  partic- 
ulars in  regard  to  the  different  indicators  with  which  nature  has 
supplied  us. 

When  a  pair  of  migratory  birds  have  arrived  in  the  spring, 
they  immediately  prepare  to  build  their  nest,  making  a  careful 
reconnoisance  of  the  place,  and  observing  the  character  of  the 
season  that  is  coming.  If  it  be  a  windy  one  they  thatch  the 
straw  and  leaves  on  the  inside  of  the  nest  between  the  twigs  and 
the  lining ;  and  if  it  be  very  windy,  they  get  pliant  twigs  and  bind 
the  nest  firmly  to  the  limbs,  securing  all  the  small  twigs  with 
their  salivas.  If  they  fear  the  approach  of  a  rainy  season,  they 
build  their  nests  so  as  to  be  sheltered  from  the  weather.  But  if 
a  pleasant  one,  they  build  in  the  fair  open  place,  without  taking 
anj  of  those  extra  precautions.  In  recording  these  facts,  we 
have  kept  duly  registered  the  name  of  the  birds — ^the  time  of  ar- 
rivals in  spring — the  commencement  of  nesting — ^the  materials  of 
nest,  and  its  position — the  commencement  of  laying — number  of 
eggs  in  each  nest— commencement  of  incubation — appearance 
of  young — departure  in  autumn. 

But  it  is  our  insects  and  smaller  animals  which  furnish  us  with 
the  best  means  of  determining  the  weather. 

We  will  now  take  the  snails  and  show  the  various  phenomena 
they  present  These  animals  do  not  drink,  but  imbibe  moisture 
in  their  bodies  during  a  rain.  At  regular  periods  after  the  rain 
they  exude  this  moisture  from  their  bodies.  We  will  tedke  for 
example  the  Helix  Altemata.  The  first  fluid  exuded  is  the  pure 
liquid.  When  this  is  exhausted,  it  then  changes  to  a  light  red, 
then  deep  red,  then  yellow,  and  lastly  to  a  dark  brown.  The 
Helix  is  very  careful  not  to  exude  more  of  its  moisture  than  is 
necessary.  It  might  exude  it  all  at  once,  but  this  is  not  in  con- 
formity to  its  general  character,  as  this  would  prove  too  great  an 
exertion.  The  Helix  alternate  is  never  seen  abroad,  except  be- 
fore a  rain,  when  we  find  it  ascending  the  bark  of  trees  and  get- 
ting on  the  leaves. 

The  Helix,  Arborea,  Indentata,  Ruderati,  and  Minuta,  are  also 
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seen  ascending  the  stems  of  plants  two  days  before  a  rain.  The 
Helices,  Claasa,  Ligera,  Pennsylvanica  and  Elevata  generally 
begin  to  crawl  ab  mt  two  days  before  the  rain  will  descend.  They 
are  seen  ascending  the  stems  of  plants.  If  it  be  a  long  and 
hard  rain  they  get  on  the  outside.  The  Luceinea  have  also  the 
same  habits,  differing  only  in  color  of  animals,  as  before  the  rain 
it  18  of  a  yellow  color,  while  after  it  is  a  blae. 

The  Helices  Solitaria,  Zaleta,  Albolabris  and  Thyroideus,  not 
only  show  by  means  of  exuding  fluids,  but  by  means  of  pores  and 
protuberances.  Before  a  rain  the  bodies  of  Zaleta  and  Throid- 
eus  have  large  tubercles  rising  from  them. 

These  tubercles  commence  showing  themselves  ten  days  pre- 
vious  to  the  fall  of  rain  they  indicate ;  at  the  end  of  each  of 
these  tubercles  is  a  pore.  At  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  rain 
these  tubercles  with  tneir  pores  opened,  are  stretched  to  their  ut- 
most to  receive  the  water. 

Also,  for  a  few  days  before  a  rain,  a  large  and  deep  indenta- 
tion appears  in  the  H.  Thyroideus,  beginning  on  the  head  be- 
tween the  horns,  and  ending  with  the  jointure  at  the  shell.  The 
Helices  Solitaria  and  Zaleta,  a  few  days  before  a  rain  crawl  to 
the  most  exposed  hillside,  where,  if  they  arrive  before  the  rain 
descends,  they  seek  some  crevice  in  the  rocks,  and  then  close  the 
aperture  of  the  shell  with  glutinous  substance,  which,  when  the 
rain  approaches  they  dissolve,  and  are  then  seen  crawling  about. 

In  the  Helix  Albolabris,  the  tubercles  begin  to  arise  after  a 
rain,  while  before  they  grow  smaller,  and  at  the  time  of  the  rain 
the  body  of  the  snail  is  filled  with  cavities  to  receive  the 
moisture. 

The  H.  Zaleta,  Thyroideus,  and  Albolabris,  move  along  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  in  forty-four  hours.  They  inhabit  the  most  dense 
forests,  and  we  regard  it  as  a  sure  indication  of  rain  to  see  them 
moving  towards  an  exposed  situation. 

The  Helices  Appressa,  Tridentata,  Falla  and  Paliata,  indicate 
the  weather  not  only  by  exuding  fluids,  but  by  the  color  of  the 
animal.  After  a  rain  the  animal  has  a  very  dark  appearance, 
but  it  grows  of  a  brighter  color  as  the  water  is  expended,  while 
just  before  the  rain  it  is  of  a  yellowish  white  color.  Also  just 
before  a  rain,  stria  are  observed  to  appear  from  the  point  of  the 
bead  to  the  jointure  of  the  shell.  The  superior  tentacula  are 
striated,  and  the  sides  are  covered  with  tubercles.  These  Helices 
move  at  the  rate  of  n  mile  in  fourteen  days  and  sixteen  hours. 
If  they  are  observed  ascending  the  cliff  it  is  a  sure  indication  of 
a  rain.    They  live  in  the  cavities  in  the  side  of  cliffs. 

The  Helix  Hirsuta  is  of  a  black  color  after  a  rain,  but  before  it 
is  of  a  brown,  tinged  with  blue  around  the  edges  of  the  animal. 
The  Tentacula  are  marked  by  a  cross  striae,  and  there  is  also  to 
be  seen  a  few  days  before  the  rain,  an  indentation  which  grows 
deeper  as  the  rain  approaches  ;  this  Helix  also  exudes  fluids,  but 
not  with  the  changes  of  color  as  those  before  mentioned. 
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We  oan  also  foretell  a  change  of  weather  by  the  wasps  and 
and  other  insects. 

The  leaves  of  trees  are  even  good  barometers  :  most  of  them 
for  a  short  light  rain,  will  turn  up  to  receive  their  fill  of  water; 
but  for  a  long  rain,  they  are  so  doubled  as  to  conduct  the  water 
away. 

The  Rana,  and  Bufo,  also,  are  also  sure  indications  of  rain, 
f<Nr  as  they  do  not  drink  water  but  absorb  it  into  their  bodies,  they 
are  sure  to  be  found  out  the  time  they  expect  rain. 

The  Locusts  and  Gryllus  are  also  good  indicators  of  a  stonn. 
A  few  hours  before  they  are  to  be  found  under  the  leaves  of  treea 
and  in  the  hollow  trunks.  We  have  many  times  found  them  thus, 
but  we  have  never  known  the  instinct  of  these  little  fellows  to 
lead  them  to  unnecessary  caution. 

Prof.  Henry  in  offering  a  resolution  of  thanks  for  the  use  of 
the  church,  remarked  that  the  resolution  at  first  sight  seemed  to 
him  very  simple,  but  that  there  really  was  more  in  it  than  first  met 
the  eye.  Time  was  when  science  and  infidelity  were  ranked  to- 
gether, and  now  the  association  devoted  to  science  occupied  by 
invitation,  a  temple  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  tlie  Almighty. 
Show  me  a  man  of  science  who  loves  the  study  of  nature  and 
her  works,  and  1  will  show  you  a  true  man — a  devout  one. 

[Cleveland  Honld. 
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The  following  is  a  report  presented  to  the  Ohio  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  by  F.  Merrick,  A.  M.,  Professor  in  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University,  Delaware. 

Should  the  natural  sciences,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Zoology,  etc. 
be  taught  in  common  schools?  In  answering  this  question  in 
the  afiirmative,  I  would  not  be  understood  as  asserting  the  prac- 
ticability of  giving  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these  several  de- 
Sartments  of  science,  in  an  elementary  course,  of  instruction- 
lo  one,  however,  would  urge,  as  a  valid  reason  against  teaching 
a.child  to  spell  and  read,  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  language 
could  not  be  obtained  in  schools  of  this  grade.  The  same  might 
be  said  of  almost  any  other  study.  These  schools  are  not  the 
place  for  completing  a  course  of  study  in  any  department ;  they 
are  elementary  only.  The  question  is,  what  studies  should  be 
begun  here  ?  I  would  urge  that  the  natural  sciences  should, 
whether  the  pupil  passes  into  a  school  of  a  higher  grade  or  not ; 
and  I  would  have  them  commenced  in  a  very  early  part  of  the 
course.     In  favor  of  this,  I  suggest  very  briefly  a  few  reasons  : 

1.  It  corresponds  to  the  order  of  nature.  Our  first  knowledge 
is  acquired  through  the  senses.     Things  attract  the  attention  be- 
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fore  abstract  truths  ;  "  what,"  precedes  "  how  ?"  and  "  why  ?" 
This  is  too  obvious  to  require  argument  or  illustration. 

2.  These  subjects  are  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  capacities  of 
children.     This  is,  indeed,  implied  in  the  preceding  proposition, 
but  deserves  a  8<»parate  consideration.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  I  am  speaking  only  of  the  most  obvious  facts  of  natural 
science— chiefly  the  names  and  most  common  characteristics  of 
tilings — a  new  extension  of  the  knowledge   acquired   by  the 
youngest  children.     *'  What  is  this  ?"  asks  the  little  boy  of  his 
mother,  as  he  holds  up  a  shining  pebble  in  his  tiny  fingers.    *^  A 
stone,"  is  the  reply.     He  is  satisfied.     He  has  a  name  for  the  ob- 
ject, and  he  will  not  forget  it.     The  question  is  repeated  in  ref- 
erence to  a  pebble  of  a  very  difierent  color  and  lustre,  and  he  re- 
ceives the  same  answer.    The  little  fellow  is  somewhat  puzzled, 
for  he  sees  they  difier  in  some  respects ;  but  he  will  be  sure  to 
mark  some  points  of  agreement,  and  so  good  a  philosopher  is  he 
that  when  the  question  is  repeated  a  very  few  times,  he  will 
hardly  mistake  a  chip  for  a  stone.     He  has  taken  his  first  lesson 
in  Mineralogy,  and  no  college  senior  could  have  learned  it  bet- 
ter.   Why  not  let  him  take  another  ?    True,  he  may  not  be  more 
than  two  or  three  years  old,  but  what  of  that,  if  he  can  keep  on. 
Here  he  is  down  by  the  brook,  picking  up  pebbles.    He  has  collec- 
ted quite  a  good  cabinet.     Here  are  some  round  flat  ones;  and 
though  almost  black  he  calls  them  plates.     In  playing  with  them 
the  flat  stones  get  scratched.     They  see  well  how  it  was  done, 
and  now  for  a  lesson  in  drawing,  until  mother  must  see  what 
pretty  marics,  or  "  houses,"  (as  they  ludicrously  enough  call  them) 
her  John  and  Mary  can  make.  "Very  pretty,"  says  mother ;  "  but 
where  did  you  get  your  slates?"    "O!"  says  John,  **  they  are 
stones."     "  Yes,"  replies  mother,  "  but  there  are  difierent  kinds 
of  stones  and  that  which  you  have  been  marking  is  called  a  slate 
stone."    Now  look  at  his  eye.     See  with  what  a  searching  look 
he  turns   from  the  slate  to  the  one  with  which  he  has   been 
scratching  it.     He  sees  that  they  are  not  exactly  alike,  and  he 
marks  the  diflference.     No  danger  of  his  calling  the  latter  a  slate. 
He  called  them  both  stones,  but  he  is  now  learning  that  there  is 
a  difference  between  stones  ;  and  he  eagerly  inquires  "  what  stone 
is  this,  as  he  holds  up  the  little  scratcher.     "  Quartz,"  is  perhaps 
the  reply.     The  next  day,  as  the  children  come  from  the  brook, 
Mary  has  her  apron  full  of  slates,"  and  John  has  his  pockets 
filled  with  "quartz;"  but  his  specimens  of  quartz  are  any  thing 
which  is  not  slate.     Now  he  has  to  learn  that  there  are  other 
kinds  of  stone  besides  these  two.     But  we  must  stop  or  we  will 
make  a  mineralogist  of  John  before  we  get  him  to  school.     And 
so  we  might,  with  the  same  ease,  make  him  and  his  little  sister 
botanists.     It  is  really  delightful  to  see  with  what  interest  quite 
small  children  will  pursue  these  and  kindred  studies,  and  what 
rapid  advancement  they  will  make  in  them.    They  readily  be- 
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come  familiar  with  what  is  addressed  to  the  eye,  andremember 
names  with  great  facility. 

3.  Another  argument  in  favor  of  these  studies,  is  their  useful- 
ness. They  are  well  calculated  to  develope  the  mind;  their 
moral  influence  is  undoubtedly  salutary,  and  the  knowledge  they 
afford  is  highly  valuable. 

This  knowledge  is  important  to  persons  of  all  callings — to  none 
more  so  than  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  who  constitute  the  great 
mass  of  those  benefitted  by  the  common  schools.  They  are  em- 
inently useful  also  in  furnbhing  to  all  an  unfailing  source  of  ra- 
tional enjoyment.  He  who  can  read  intelligently  the  book  of  na- 
ture will  always  find  its  pages  full  of  inviting  truths.  Here  the 
pleasant  and  the  useful  are  most  happily  blended.  Let  the 
youth  of  our  land  acquire  a  relish  for  scientific  studies,  and  there 
would  be  far  less  demand  for  sickly  romance.  Less  leisure  time 
would  be  spent  in  frivolity  and  dissipation.  Communion  with 
nature  would  be  preferred  to  trifling  gossip.  Manly  thought  and 
action  would  often  be  substituted  for  idleness  and  revery. 

The  most  common  objections  to  the  introduction  of  these  stud- 
ies into  common  schools,  by  those  who  have  given  attention  to 
the  subject,  is  the  want  of  suitable  text  books,  and  teachers  qual- 
ified, to  give  instruction  in  them.  Let  the  demand  be  made,  and 
teachers  will  qualify  themselves ;  and,  if  qualified,  text  books 
would  hardly  be  needed.  If  used,  it  should  always  be  as  far  as 
possible  in  connection  with  natural  specimens.  Every  neighbor- 
hood furnishes  a  sufficient  variety  of  plants  for  elementary  study 
of  botany.  The  same  is  true,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  of 
minerals ;  and  when  they  can  not  be  conveniently  collected,  they 
can  be  obtained  by  exchange,  or  at  a  trifling  expense.  Small 
school  cabinets,  containing  most  of  the  common  minerals,  can  be 
purchased  at  from  one  to  five  dollars. 

It  may  be  objected  by  some,  that  the  general  study  of  the  nat* 
ural  sciences  in  common  schools  would  favor  the  tendency  to  ma- 
terialism, which  is  at  present  so  widely  manifesting  itself.  There 
is  force  in  this  objection,  for  much  of  the  materialism  of  the  pres- 
ent age  is  undoubtedly  to  be  attributed  to  the  engrossing  atten- 
tion which  has  been  given  to  physical  science.  This,  however, 
might  be  prevented  by  a  more  truthful,  and  therefore  more  scien- 
tific, mode  of  instruction  than  has  usually  been  adopted.  Let 
the  young  student  of  nature  learn  to  recognize  in  the  properties, 
relations,  and  laws  of  natural  objects,  the  exhibitions  of  wisdom 
and  skill  which  everywhere  abound.  Let  him  understand  early 
the  relation  of  second  causes  to  the  centre  and  source  of  all  cau- 
sation— ^the  great  first  cause,  let  all  nature  be  to  him  and  as  it  is 
in  fact,  a  text  book  on  Natural  Theology.  What  God  has  joined 
together,  let  him  not  be  taught  to  put  assunder  by  studying  mat- 
ter out  of  its  relation  to  mind  ;  and  then  no  studies  will  perhaps, 
be  more  likely  to  preserve  the  mind  froni  the  extremes  upon 
which  it  is  always  more  or  less  exposed. 
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NEW  RESEARCHES  IN  HiEMATOLOGY. 


In  our  last  No.,  p.  215,  will  be  found  the  conelusions  drawn  by 
IVIM.  Becquerel  and  Rodier  from  their  examinations  into  the 
changes  produced  in  the  blood  in  various  diseased  states,  and 
which  they  presented  in  a  memoir  read  before  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Paris,  on  May  31,  1852.  We  shall  now  present 
some  of  the  details  of  these  researches. 

The  diseases  which  come  under  notice  in  the  first  part  of  their 
memoir  are,  1.  Ansemia  and  chlorosis  ;  2.  Bright's  disease ;  3. 
Dropsies  which  appear  connected  with  an  alteration  in  the  blood; 
4.  Organic  diseases  of  the  heart ;  5.  Scurvy.  In  the  second 
part,  they  propose  to  examine  the  modifications  which  the  blood 
undergoes;  1,  in  the  phlegmctsia;  2,  in  puerperal  diseases;  3, 
in  diseases  of  the  brain ;  4,  in  some  other  acute  diseases. 

Ancemia  and  Chlorosis. — In  anaemia,  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
blood  is  low  (average  1049,93) ;  the  red  corpuscles  are  diminished 
(100.13  instead  of  128);  the  solid  constituents  of  the  serum  are 
not  changed  ;  the  fibrine  is  increased  (3.  72  intead  of  3).  These 
results  were  arrived  at  from  the  examination  of  ten  individuals. 
In  chlorosis,  the  quantity  of  globules  was  found  to  vary,  in  six 
cases,  from  45  per  100  to  109 ;  the  fibrine  varied  from  3.06  to 
5.01  ;  albumen  was  present  in  its  normal  proportions. 

MM.  Becquerel  and  Rodier  lay  much  stress  on  the  distinction 
between  anaemia  and  chlorosis.  They  consider  this  subject  under 
the  head  of:  1,  causes;  2,  mode  of  development;  3,  symptoms; 
4,  physical  signs ;  5,  composition  of  the  blood ;  6,  progress  and 
duration  of  the  disease ;  7,  treatment.  The  principal  distinctive 
features  are  the  following  :-^ 

Chlorosis  appears  gradually,  without  apparent  relation  to  any 
cause  ;  aneemia  is  the  immediate  result  of  some  debilitating  in- 
fluence. In  chlorosis,  nervous  symptoms  predominate ;  the  skin 
is  of  a  yellowish-green  tint;  disturbance  of  the  catamenial 
function  is  always  present :  in  anaemia,  the  nervous  symptoms 
are  secondary,  and  principally  consist  in  debility  and  lassitude  ; 
perverted  sensations  are  rare,  and,  when  they  occur,  are  less 
intense  than  in  chlorosis;  menstrual  disorders  may  be  entirely 
absent  (putting  aside  aneemia  resulting  from  uterine  disease)  ;  the 
loss  of  color  in  the  skin  is  not  generally  accompanied  by  the 
yellowish-green  tint.  In  chlorosis,  there  is  often  a  murmer  at 
the  base  of  the  heart,  accompanying  the  first  sound,  and  heard 
along  the  aorto ;  this  is  often  absent;  but,  in  anaemia,  it  is  al- 
ways present.  In  chlorosis,  the  venous  murmer  is  more  frequent 
than  in  anaemia ;  and  musical  bruits  are  much  less  frequently 
heard  in  anaemia  than  in  chlorosis.  In  chlorosis,  the  composition 
of  the  blood  may  not  be  materially  changed  ;  and  when  it  is,  it 
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may  not  be  in  proportion  to  the  symptoms ;  in  aneemia,  the 
change  in  the  blood  is  constant,  and  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms 
is  in  direct  relation  with  such  change.  In  chlorosis,  the  qaantity 
of  fibrine  is  generally  increased;  in  ansBmia,  it  is  diminished. 
Chlorosis,  when  left  to  itself,  is  often  of  long  duration  ;  aneemia 
tends  to  recovery  when  the  cause  is  removed.  In  chlorosis,  the 
principal  indication  is  to  give  chalybeates ;  and  the  secondary 
indications  are,  to  act  on  the  mental  feelings,  and  to  attend  to 
the  influences  of  dwelling,  aeration,  and  food.  In  anaemia,  the 
principal  indication  is  the  removal  or  diminuation  of  the  cause, 
whenever  this  is  possible  ;  hygienic  treatment  is  next  in  Import- 
ance ;  while  quinine  and  iron  are  less  likely  (except  when  the 
ansBmia  results  from  hemorrhage)  to  be  of  service  than  in  chlo- 
rosis. 

BrigMs  Disease, — In  the  acute  stages  (acute  congestion  of  the 
kidney),  MM.  Bequerel  and  Rodier  have  examined  the  blood  of 
fifteen  persons.  The  quantity  of  albumen  is  diminished,  more 
so  as  the  disease  advances  ;  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood 
decreases  in  proportion.  The  extractive  and  fatty  matters  are 
somewhat  increased ;  milky  serum  was  found  in  two  of  the  case^. 
This  state  of  the  serum  they  believe  not  to  be  due  to  fat,  but  to 
a  peculiar  condition  of  the  albumen. 

In  the  treatment,  general  and  local  bleeding  were  employed 
successfully  in  most  of  the  cases  ;  diuretfcs  are  hurtful,  by  in- 
creasing the  renal  congestion.  Vapour-baths  seem  useful  in 
removing  the  consecutive  dropsy  ;  and  cinchona,  with  a  nitroge- 
nous diet,  will  give  strength  to  the  impoverished  serum.  Chaly- 
beates are  perfectly  useless. 

In  the  chronic  form  of  Bright's  disease,  the  specific  gravi^  of 
the  blood  is  lowered  from  1060  to  1045.6;  the  red  corpuscles  are 
also  diminished ;  while  the  fibrine  is  increased ;  the  albumen  is 
much  diminished. 

Dropsies, — These  may  depend  either  on  obstacles  to  the  circu- 
lation, in  which  case,  there  is  no  necessary  change  in  the  blood ; 
or  they  may  arise  from  a  diminution  of  albumen  in  the  .blood. 
The  latter  form  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  cachectic  dropsies^ 
arising  from  Bright^s  disease,  insufficient  food,  long-continued 
losses  of  blood,  as  from  hemorrhoids,  and  chronic  diarrhcea, 
cancerous  cachexia,  and  paludal  cachexia;  and  acute  dropsies^ 
as  from  suddenly  suppressed  menstruation,  scarlatina,  prolonged 
chills,  sleeping  on  the  ground,  etc. 

In  the  treatment  of  cachectic  dropsy,  the  first  indication  is  to 
remove  the  cause,  when  possible.  Hemorrhages,  fluxes,  and 
diarrhcca  may  be  arrested,  or  even  cured  ;  want  of  food  may  be 
repaired  ;  privations  and  unhealthy  dwellings  may  be  remedied. 
But  in  some  cases,  the  removal  of  the  cause  is  more  difficult ;  for 
instance,  in  paludal  cachexia,  the  patient  must  be  withdrawn 
from  the  malarious  innuence,  and  its  effects  must  be  counter- 
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acted.  Sometimes  the  cause  of  the  dropsy  can  not  be  removed, 
as  when  hemorrhage  depends  on  an  organic  disease— cancer,  for 
instance. 

Cinchona  in  varioas  forms,  and  bitter  tonics,  especially  gentian, 
are  most  useful ;  iron  is  also  indicated  when  there  is  much  loss 
of  color,  and  when  there  are  vascular  bruits,  or  when  analysis 
has  directly  shown  a  diminution  of  red  particles  in  the  blood. 
The  use  of  tonics  must  be  continued  for  some  time.  Stimulant 
frictions  may  be  employed  ;  they  tend  to  favor  the  absorption  of 
the  effused  fluid  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  If  it  becomes 
necessary  to  treat  the  dropsy  in  a  direct  manner,  purgatives  are 
too  debilitating ;  diuretics  are  not  trustworthy  :  but  vapour-baths 
may  be  had  recourse  to  with  benefit.  The  hygienic  treatment 
consists  in  a  generous  diet,  warm  clothing,  moderate  exercise, 
and  habitation  in  a  mild  climate.  In  acute  dropsy,  if  albumen 
be  found  in  the  urine,  and  there  are  febrile  symptoms,  general 
bleeding  almost  always  reduces  the  quantity  of  albumen,  and 
arrc  sts  the  course  of  the  dropsy.  The  application  of  leeches  or 
cupping-glas>es  to  the  region  of  the  kidneys  is  also  sometimes 
of  service.  To  remove  the  dropsy,  purgatives  may  be  used  with 
less  inconvenience  than  in  the  cachectic  form ;  but  dry  vapour- 
baths  are  preferable.  Diuretics  are  objectionable ;  stimulant 
frictions  may  be  employed  with  benefit.  To  raise  the  quantity 
of  albumen,  cinchona  and  bitters  are  often  useful ;  but,  as  the 
diminution  of  albumen  is  not  so  great  as  in  cachectic  dropsies, 
the  proper  employment  of  hygienic  measures  is  almost  always 
sufiicient  to  bring  it  back  to  its  normal  proportion. — Gaz.  Med, 
de  Paris,  June.  1852. 


■♦-•- 


ACTION   OF   LIQUOR   POTASSiE   ON   THE  URINE  OF 

HEALTH. 


If  liquor  potass®  be  taken  soon  after  meals,  its  action  is  that 
of  an  antacid.  It  combines  with  hydrochloric,  or  with  lactic 
acid,  and,  then,  doubtless,  passes  into  the  circulation.  What  ap* 
preciable  efiect  it  now  produces  is  not  indicated  in  the  tables 
above  given,  but  it  does  not  increase  either  the  water,  solids,  or 
sulphuric  acid  of  the  urine.  If  the  liquor  po'ass®  be  taken  into 
an  empty  stomach,  it  passes  unneutralized  into  the  circulation, 
and,  probably,  through  the  veins ;  in  so  doing,  it  must  produce 
an  efiect  on  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  and  small  veins,  but  the 
extent  of  this  cannot  be  known.  As  much  as  dr.  ij  have  been 
taken  with  only  four  ounces  of  water,  without  causing  epigastric 
pain  or  uneasiness  (although  it  produced  considerable  temporary 
scalding  of  the  mouth  and  throat),  and  without  apparently  pro- 
ducing any  local  effects  in  the  stomach.    In,  usually,  from  thirty 
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to  ninety  minutes  after  its  entrance  into  the  circulation,  an  in- 
creased flow  of  slightly  acid  urine  occurs,  which  contains  the 
whole  of  the  potash,  organic  matter  differing  considerably  from 
that  of  ordinary  urine,  and  a  relative  large  proportion  of  sulphu- 
ric acid ;  the  phosphoric  acid  and  the  chlorine  are  less  changed. 
Perhaps  an  organic  acid  (not  uric,  and,  probably,  not  hippuric)  is 
also  present.  The  explanation  of  these  facts  is,  that  an  albu- 
minous compound,  either  in  the  blood  itself,  or  in  the  textures, 
has  become  oxidized;  its  sulphur, tinder  the  form  of  sulphuric 
acid,  has  united  with  potash,  and,  with  possibly  the  changed  pro- 
tein-compound, is  poured  out  from  the  kidneys.  This  oxidizing 
effect  of  the  liquor  potass®  is,  no  doubt,  assisted  by  exercise, 
and  by  copious  draughts  of  water ;  but  in  the  above  experiments, 
exercise  and  fluid  were  abstained  from,  in  order  not  to  compli- 
cate the  results.  The  amount  of  albumen  or  fibrine  destroyed 
by  one  drachm  of  liquor  potass®  can  not  be  considerable,  but 
if  the  potash  were  continued  in  large  quantities,  oxidation  could 
probably  be  pushed  to  any  amount.  The  nitrate  and  acetate  of 
potash  did  not  in  a  healthy  syslem^  have  the  same  effects. 

After  the  increased  flow  of  urine,  the  quantity  passed  per 
hour  falls  slightly  below  the  standard.  It  appears  to  resume  its 
ordinary  composition,  but  its  exact  condition  at  this  period  has 
not  been  determined.  Some  observations  on  urine  in  disease 
would  lead  me  to  infer,  that  the  uric  acid  will  be  found  to  be  in- 
creased. 

Such  were  the  effects  of  liquor  potasssB  on  the  urine.  The  ef- 
fect produced  on  other  excretions  was  not  obvious.  The  skin 
and  the  intestines  appeared  quite  unaffected,  and  as  all  the  pot- 
ash was  found  in  the  urine,  the  reason  of  this  is  easily  under- 
stood. In  most  of  the  experiments  there  were  no  subjective  symp- 
toms of  any  kind.  On  two  occasions,  there  was  rather  sharp 
frontal  headache,  languor,  depression,  slight  lumber  pain,  and 
aching  of  the  legs,  after  the  large  flow  of  urine.  On  the  night  of 
the  15th,  when  the  flow  of  the  urine,  which  was  proceeding  at  the 
rate  of  3  iss  per  hour,  was  augmented  in  two  and  a  half  hours  by 
3  xiv,  and  no  fluid  was  supplied  to  the  system,  the  pulse  became 
perceptibly  small  (almost  thready)  and  slow ;  it  remained  equal 
and  regular — there  was  no  thirst,  no  shivering,  and  no  nausea; 
the  skin  was  dry  and  warm.  In  six  hours  the  pulse  had  quite  re- 
gained its  force  and  frequency,  and  the  other  symptoms  had  dis- 
appeared without  any  fluid  having  been  taken. 

After  the  experiments  were  concluded,  the  general  health  did 
not  appear  impaired  ;  it  was,  if  anything,  better  than  usual. 

The  effect  of  liquor  potass®  on  the  diseased  system  is  a  much 
more  diflicult  problem.  The  chemical  conditions  are  not  the 
same,  and  the  effects  of  the  potash  are  necessarily  influenced  by 
them.  I  will  not  now  enter  into  this  subject,  but  observe  that  it  is 
necessary,  when  its  oxidizing  effects  are  desired,  to  give  the  pot- 
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ash  eight  or  ten  hours  after  food,  to  drink  moderate  qnantities  of 
water,  and,  if  possible,  to  use  exercise.  The  potash  shoulcl  be 
given  pure,  or  with  large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium,  but  un- 
mixed with  sugar.  I  may  so  far  anticipate  wnat  will  be  hereaf- 
ter said  on  this  point,  by  stating  that,  administered  in  this  way, 
it  exerts  a  powerful  effect  on  the  exudations  of  infiamations,  but 
appears  less  useful  in  the  early  stages,  when  an  antagonistic 
force  seems  to  be  in  action. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  varying  excretion  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  is  unaccounted  for  by  diet  and  exercise,  is  oc- 
casioned by  greater  or  less  alkalinity  of  the  blood  producing 
variations  in  the  amount  of  oxidation  of  the  albuminous  com 
pounds. 


-«•«••• 


SUPPURATIVE  DERIVATION  AS  A  THERAPEUTIC 

AGENT. 

Dr.  Hughes  Willshire,  in  a  very  interesting  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject, read  before  the  Medical  Society,  London  (Dec.  11,  1853), 
expressed  his  belief  that  the  use  of  setons,  issue,  etc.,  was  not 
only  far  less  than  formerly,  but  far  less  than  it  ought  to  be,  con- 
sidering the  undoubted  value  of  these  agents  in  the  alleviation  of 
many  disorders.  He  then  passed  in  review  these  circumstances 
weich  led  to  the  belief  that  very  considerable  effect  may  be  ex- 
erted upon  the  deeper-seated  tissues,  etc.,  of  the  body,  and  con- 
sequently upon  the  functional  and  lesional  aberrations  constituting 
many  internal  disorders,  by  natural  or  artificial  derivations  to  the 
surface  of  the  frame.  It  was  then  shown  how,  in  early  periods  of 
the  medical  art,  and  in  times  not  long  before  our  own,  this  belief 
was  practically  acted  upon,  and  the  important  share  that  "  sup- 

fiurative  derivation"  was  made  to  assume  as  a  therapeutic  agent, 
ts  employment,  however,  he  considered,  was  getting  greatly  out 
of  fashion,  and  he  thought  that  the  introduction  of  ansBsthetic 
agents  tended  to  diminish  still  further  its  use,  as  both  the  public 
and  the  profession  were  of  course  the  more  and  more  inclined  to 
the  adoption  alone  of  what  he  might  term  '*  a  painless  therapeu- 
tic." The  author  then  alluded  to  several  important  maladies,  in 
which  he  regarded  the  use  of  setons,  issue,  etc.,  as  often  of  very 
great  avail.  He  particularly  mentioned  phthisis,  in  its  early 
stages ;  epilepsy,  in  certain  of  its  forms ;  hypertrophy  of  the 
brain,  with  chronic  cerebral  congestion  in  children,  etc.  Of  course, 
"  suppurative  derivation,"  in  whatever  form  induced,  could  have 
but  slight  effect  over  general  systematic  aberrations  from  health, 
dyscrasies,  cachexies,  and  so  on  ;  but  he  considered  that  it  often 
excited  a  very  powerful  one  over  the  local  stasis,  etc.,  in  the  min- 
ute vessels  and  tissues  of  visceral  and  deep  seated  parts.    In 
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these,  the  systematic  affection  often  made  knou*n  its  first  and 
sometimes  mo^t  severe  recognizable  "  manifestations,"  and  which 
of  themselves  reacted  detrimentally,  even  fatally,  in  a  sort  of  re- 
flex way,  as  it  were,  upon  the  frame.  At  any  rate,  whatever 
views  might  be  adopted  as  to  the  modus  operandi  of  the  form  of 
treatment  he  was  discussing,  he  believed  that,  practically,  it  would 
be  found,  under  its  appropriate  indications,  to  be  one  of  those 
valuable  and  effective  methods  of  paliation  or  cure  we  should 
not  so  willingly  allow  to  be  forgotten,  as  we  are  doing  in  the  pro- 
gress we  are  making  in  some  of  the  departments  of  clinical  medi- 
cine. After  a  pretty  full  consideration  of  the  physiologic  and 
other  reasons  for  our  trust  in  it,  and  its  practical  illustration  by 
references  to  cases  so  treated,  the  author  concluded  his  paper 
with  some  remarks  on  what  he  designated  as  the  "minor  surgery 
of  the  matter."— Z«nc^^  Dec.  18,  1852. 


^•» 


GLOSSITIS  — A    CASE. 


BY  WM.    T.    PARKER,   M.    D, 


Mr.  N.  B.,  of  Camden,  O.,  aged  about  45,  was  attacked  about 
the  first  of  May  last  with  soreness  and  swelling  of  the  base  of 
the  tongue.  The  disease  progressed  at  a  moderate  rate  for  sev- 
eral days,  but  finally  assumed  a  formidable  character.  The 
treatment  for  some  days  previous  to  the  13th  May,  consisted  in 
applications  of  cold  water  to  the  throat,  and  "  little  pills  "  to  the 
tongue,  the  prescription  of  a  Homeopathic  Professor,  who  was  sent 
for  at  a  distance  of  14  miles.  The  Doctor,  perceiving  that  the 
disease  pursued  an  unabated  course,  was  honorable  enough,  as  I 
was  told,  to  confess  that  he  was  unable  to  prescribe  farther  with 
a  prospect  of  success  ;  and  he  advised  the  family  if  they  wished  for 
a  continuance  of  professional  attendance  to  employ  an  Eclectic 
physician. 

In  accordance  with  this  advice,  I  was  sent  for  to  visit  and  pre- 
scribe for  the  patient,  if  I  thought  there  was  still  any  hopes  of  his 
life  ;  for  he,  as  well  as  his  friends,  had  been  led  to  think  he  was 
near  his  end. 

On  the  13th,  in  the  evening,  when  I  first  saw  him,  he  was  still 
able  to  walk  across  the  room,  although  very  weak.  His  pulse 
was  102  to  the  minute,  full  and  hard.  The  powers  of  speech 
and  deglutition  were  totally  suspended.  He  had  been  unable  to 
swallow,  even  fluids,  for  the  previous  24  hours  ;  and  for  several 
days  he  had  been  compelled  to  abstain  from  solid  food. 

His  bowels  had  not  moved  for  the  last  five  days  ;  the  physician 
referred  to  considering  it  unnecesary  to  interfere  with  that  func- 
tion. 
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The  tongue  was  swollen  so  as  to  almost  fill  the  mouth  when 
open  to  its  greatest  extent ;  and  was  covered  with  a  tenacious 
white  exudation.  The  surface  where  this  coating  was  separated 
was  of  a  bright  scarlet  color.  The  breathing  through  the  nose 
was  little,  if  at  all,  interfered  with. 

There  was  considerable  external  swelling  under  the  lower  jaw, 
and  the  sub-maxillary  glands  were  somewhat  enlarged.  It  was 
impossible  to  see  the  tonsils,  from  the  swollen  condition  of  the 
tongue ;  but  I  thought  they  were  not  much  affected  by  the  dis- 
ease, or  not  at  all. 

Treatment. — I  should  have  administered  a  purgative  in  the  out- 
set, had  the  patient  been  able  to  swallow,  but  this  was  impossi- 
ble ;  and  no  syringe  could  be  had  within  a  convenient  distance, 
by  which  enemata  could  be  administered.  I  determined  therefore 
to  try  the  effect  of  strictly  local  treatment  till  the  next  morning, 
and  then,  if  not  successful  in  opening  a  passage  through  the 
closed  pharnyx,  to  take  other  measures  for  relieving  the  bowels. 

I  directed  a  bag  ten  inches  long  and  six  inches  wide,  filled  with 
hops  and  tansy,  to  be  immersed  in  a  hot  solution  of  soft  soap  ; 
then  to  be  wrung  out  and  applied  around  the  throat  close  under 
the  jaw,  coming  up  to  the  ears  on  each  side  ;  and  this  to  be  well 
covered  with  flannel.  This  was  to  be  taken  off,  wrung  out  anew, 
and  applied  as  hot  as  could  be  borne,  every  half  hour. 

I  gave  him,  for  a  gargle,  our  acetous  emetic  tincture,  diluted 
with  three  times  the  same  amount  of  water. 

The  use  of  this  gargle  started  an  active  secretion  from  the  sal- 
ivary glands,  and  rapidly  diminished  the  false  membrane  on  the 
tongue. 

This  treatment  was  commenced  at  8  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  at  half 
past  12  the  patient  was  able  to  drink  a  glass  of  water  without 
difficulty,  as  also  to  give  expression  to  his  opinion  of  homeopathy! 

At  1  o'clock  I  administered  about  one  grain  of  podophylline, 
and  directed  the  dose  to  be  repeated  every  two  hours  till  it  should 
operate  on  the  bowels ;  the  local  treatment  to  be  continued. 

In  the  morning,  before  I  left,  the  patient  was  able  to  take  a 
bowlful  of  milk  gruel,  and  to  enter  into  conversation  with  the 
family.  His  pulse  had  fallen  to  72,  and  the  tongue  was  dimin- 
ished to  about  one  half  its  former  size.  I  requested  him  not  to 
talk  much,  as  he  still  had  to  make  some  effort  to  speak  so  as  to 
be  easily  understood  ;  but  he  would  persist  in  dwelling  on  the 
folly  of  trusting  to  infinitesimals,  when  a  man's  throat  was  stop- 
ped up,  and  matters  were  growing  worse  all  the  time.  As  may 
be  supposed,  I  could  not  be  very  peremptory  in  silencing  such 
sentiments. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  case  I  consider  to  be  this  ; 
that  the  treatment  was  entirely  topical,  until  the  grave  features 
of  the  case  were  removed.  A  simple  aromatic  fomentation,  wet 
with  a  hot  alkaline  fluid,  and  a  relaxing  gargle,  in  a  few  hours 
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diminished  the  Bwelling  about  one  half,  and  reduced  the  poke 
30  beats  in  a  minute  ;  a  result  which  had  not  been  effected  by 
the  boasted  powers  of  cold  water  and  aconite  in  nearlyas  many 
days. 

Here  was  no  measure  used,  which  our  old  school  brethren  con- 
sider eminently  antiphlogistic ;  neither  venesection,  leeching,  cap- 
ping blistering,  the  application  of  cold,  nor  even  the  operation  of 
a  purgative. 

I  do  not  wish  to  intimate  that  I  never  employ  any  of  these 
measures  in  similar  cases,  by  any  means ;  because  saving  the 
first  two,  I  occasionally  resort  to  them  all ;  but  I  make  this  allu- 
sion to  show  the  power  of  the  simple  means  used,  although  un- 
aided by  the  other  measures,  in  such  cases  commonly  employed. 

Eltbia,  O.,  June  dd,  1853. 


ON  THE  APPLICATION  OP  NITRATE  OF    SILVER  IN 

ACUTE  TONSILLITIS. 


BT  M.  BERPIN. 


M.  Herpin  states  that  he  finds  the  application  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver in  substance  to  be  a  most  excellent  mode  of  abridging  the 
duration  of  acute  tonsillitis,  preventing  suppuration  in  persons 
liable  to  this  occurrence.  Even  in  the  most  intense  cases,  ac- 
companied by  great  febrile  action,  he  has  not  hcui  to  make  more 
than  three  applications.  If  suppuration  has  already  occurred,  the 
application  is  of  less  avail,  and  is  then,  on  account  of  the  clo- 
sure of  the  jaws,  often  impracticable.  The  application  must  be 
carefully  and  methodically  made  opposite  a  window.  If  the 
velum  is  inflamed,  it  should  be  touched  in  passing  from  one  ton- 
sil to  another,  as  also  may  the  uvula,  but  as  a  spasm  of  the  fau- 
ces is  often  then  induced,  this  should  be  left  to  the  last.  If  the 
application  is  made  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  a  single 
one  often  suffices :  and  this  happens  in  persons  who  are  liable  to 
relapse  of  this  afiection,  and  have  already  derived  benefit  from 
the  caustic.  If  seen  later,  two  applications  at  the  interval  of  a 
day,  or  even  three,  are  required,  although  the  first  at  once  checks 
the  progress  of  the  disease.  More  than  twenty  four  hours  should 
never  be  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  applications.  Since  he 
first  recommended  this  practice,  many  of  M.  Herpin's  colleagues 
at  Geneva  have  adopted  it,  and  with  the  best  effects,  in  securing 
the  rapid  dispersion  of  a  disagreeable  though  not  a  dangerous 
disease. 
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DIFFERENT  MODES  OF  ARRESTING  HEMORRHAGE 
FROM  THE  EXTRACTION  OF  TEETH. 


IT   BENJAMIN    WOOD.    M     D  ,   NASIIVILLB,   TENN. 


Dr.  A.  Saltonstally  of  Columbus,  Miss.,  reports  a  cnse  (Am. 
Jonr.  of  Dental  Science,  (*ct.,  1859,)  of  hemorrhage  from  the 
extraction  of  a  toothy  which,  having  resisted  the  usual  means — 
astringents,  escharotics  and  compression — was  arrested  by  an  arti* 
ficial  fixture  acting  both  as  compress  and  actual  cautery.  He 
**  took  a  piece  of  pure  silver  plate,  and  cut  it  in  shape  to  fit  between 
the  teeth  and  cover  the  lips  of  the  orifice  about  the  eighth  of  an 
inch  on  each  side.  This  was  bent  to  fit  the  parts,  and  heated  to  a 
white  heat,  and  suddenly  applied  to  the  place,  where  it  remained 
several  days.  When  it  was  removed  the  coagulum  came  away 
with  it.  The  orifice  was  examined,  and  a  very  delicate  covering, 
resembling  tissue  paper,  had  formed  over  it'' 

Ur.  Levison,  of  England,  in  an  article  published  about  a  year 
ago,  says,  that  in  cases  of  excessive  hemorrhage,  where  the  ordinary 
styptics  can  not  be  depended  upon.  ^*  we  may  arrest  the  dangerous 
hemorrhagic  flow  with  certainty  by  destroying  the  vessels  with 
the  bi-chluride  of  zinc,''  and  gives  cases  where  this  agent,  as  a  last 
resort^  had  been  successful  in  his  hands.  In  alveolar  hemorrhage, 
pieces  of  cotton  dippad  into  the  bi^chloride  were  forced  down  to 
the  alveolar  cavities.     Ii  was  attended;  howaver,  with  great  pain. 

it  may  be  remarked  that  in  some  cases  where  success  is  ascribed 
to  the  last  remedy  employed,  the  result  may  have  been  owing  to 
:i  natural  stasis  of  blood  from  exhaustion  ot  the  patient  ;  such 
hemorrhages  sometimes  continuing  for  hours,  until  after  fainting 
and  then  ceasing  altoj^ether  without  any  intervention.  An  inter- 
esting case  of  this  kmd  was  related  to  us  a  few  years  ago  by  a 
reliable  lady,  who  wjs  hei self  the  subject.  The  bleeding  had  con- 
tinued, with  but  occasional  and  partial  intermissions,  for  three  days. 
On  the  night  of  the  third  it  ceased,  and  she  retired,  but  about  mid- 
night she  was  awakened  by  a  renewed  flow  of  blood.  Exhausted 
by  the  loss  of  bloinJ  and  sleep,  she  merely  arranged  a  wash-bowl 
upon  a  chair,  so  as  to  receive  the  blood  as  it  Howed  from  her 
mouth,  and  with  her  head  supported  by  a  pillow,  she  ^oon  fell 
asleep.  In  this  position  she  was  found  early  the  next  morning,  in 
in  a  state  of  unconsciousness*    The  bleeding  had  effectually  ceased. 

It  is  fortunate  that  these  cases  rarely  occur.  We  have  had  but 
few  that  were  troublesome.  Besides  the  u^e  of  nitrate  of  silver 
(which  as  a  styptic  we  have  found  more  reliable  than  anything  else 
that  we  have  used),  and  the  application  of  pressure,  we  have,  in 
two  or  three  instances,  resorte J  to  partial  torsion  of  the  bloo  1 
29 
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vessels  at  the  bottom  of  the  alveolar  cells.  This  depends  upon 
the  principle  that  the  mouths  of  the  vessels  contract  more  readily 
when  lacerated  than  when  divided  with  a  smooth  ctut,  or  broken 
short  off,  as  may  happen  in  extracting  a  tooth,  and  that  mechanical 
irritation  has  a  tendency  to  induce  contraction.  The  modus  oper- 
andi  (as  we  received  it  while  under  pupilage,  from  our  brother.  Dr. 
J.  S.  Wood)  consists  in  passing  a  stylet,  or  an  ordinary  excsivator 
of  the  proper  shape,  to  the  bottom  of  the  socket,  until  a  twinge  of 
pain  is  felt,  and  then  giving  the  instrument  a  sudden  turn,  so  as  to 
twist  or  lacerate  the  artery — ^its  situation  being  indicated  by  the 
impression  made  upon  the  nerve  which  it  accompanies. 

We  know  of  but  one  instance^  in  this  vicinity,  of  death  having 
occurred  in  consequence  of  the  kind  of  hemorrhage  under  notice. 
This  was  in  Russellville,  Ky.,  about  two  years  ago.  The  patient'^s 
tooth  was  broken  in  extracting,  leaving  a  portion  of  the  fang  which 
could  not  be  gotten  out.  Pressure,  as  well  as  styptics,  etc.,  was 
tried,  but  without  arresting  the  hemorrhage,  the  man  dying,  accor- 
ding to  the  recollection  of  our  informant,  m  about  fifteen  hours  after 
the  operation.  We  would  like  very  much  to  be  favored  with  a 
repoit  of  the  case  in  full. 

In  case  a  tooth  is  broken  and  the  bleeding  proceeds  from  the 
pulp  cavity  or  nerve  canal,  the  obvious  means  of  arresting  it  would 
be  to  plug  the  oriiice  with  a  metallic  or  wood  stopping.  A  hickory 
peg  or  silver  would  perhaps  be  as  good  as  anything.  If  the  orifice 
be  too  small  to  receive  a  stopping,  it  should  be  enlaiged  by  means 
of  a  drill. 

Pressure  applied  directly  to  the  bleeding  vessels,  and  retained  in 
its  place  is  reliable  in  suoh  cases  of  hemorrhage  ;  but  there  is 
sometimes  considerable  difficulty  experienced  in  its  application.  A 
ready  and  eflectual  means  is  to  roll  up  pellets  of  coiton  firmly  in 
the  fingers,  of  a  size  to  suit  the  alveolar  cells,  and  introduce  them 
with  considerable  force,  notwithstanding  it  be  attended  with  con- 
siderable pain,  as  it  always  is.  we  believe,  when  the  hemorrha^ 
has  continued  for  some  time.  They  may  be  wet  with  some  styptic 
solution,  or  coated  with  powdered  lunar  caustic.  After  the  first 
pellet  has  been  introduced,  we  usually  fill  the  remainder  of  the 
cavity  with  one  of  a  larger  size,  and  if  it  be  a  molar  tooth  with  two 
or  three  bi-furcations,  cover  the  whole  with  a  third,  sufficiently 
large  for  the  purpose,  but  no  larger,  crowding  the  edges  under  the 
margins  of  the  gums,  which,  in  ordinary  conditions,  where  the  blood 
possesses  its  due  amount  of  fibrin,  and  is  of  a  plastic  character,  will 
be  found  to  adhere  to  the  cotton  with  sufficient  tenacity  to  retain 
it  in  its  place.  It  will  be  safest  to  let  this  stopping  remain  until 
loosened  by  the  suppurative  process.  If  not  thrown  ofl*,  however, 
or  removed  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  pellets  thus  introduced 
are  apt  to  prove  the  source  of  great  suflfering  in  the  sockets,  be- 
speaking the  inflammatory  action  preparatory  to  suppuration  ;  bat 
when  this  occurs  we  think  they  may  be  removed  at  once,  regarding 
it  as  evidence  that  active  reparation  has  commenced. 
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The  "  waxed  cones'*  recommended  by  Dr.  B.  B.  Brown,  which 
are  made  b^  cutting  a  piece  of  linen  previously  coated  by  melted 
bees-wax,  into  tapering  strips,  and  rolling  these  in  a  form  to  suit 
the  sockets  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied,  may  be  used  to  ^reat 
advantage  in  many  cases. — ScnUhernJournd of  Medical  and  Phjfri^ 
cal  Sciences. 


^—^miH^ 


CHLOROFORM  IN  A  CASE  OP  INFANTILE  CON- 

VDLSION& 

BT  O.  W.  WIIfUAMSOB,  M.  B.  C.  8.  L.,  BTO«,  MAN0HB8TBB. 

Since  it  is  important  that  all  examples  of  the  application  of  a  new 
remedy  should  be  placed  on  record  whether  the  result  has  been 
successful  or  not,  the  following  case,  in  which  a  young  infant  was 
kept  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  for  a  period  of  sixty  hours, 
merits  publication. 

Mrs.  R— — —  was  confined  of  a  fine  male  child,  March  19th. 
Some  little  time  after  her  confinement  both  her  breasts  became  the 
seats  of  mammary  abscess,  hence  the  infant  was  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  artificial  food,  which,  however,  did  not  appear  to  dis- 
agree with  it.  On  Friday  morning,  April  39,  it  was  seized  with  a 
slight  convulsion,  which  recurred  on  the  evening;  of  the  same  day, 
and  during  the  three  subsequent  days  it  suflered  from  three  to  four 
fits  daily,  each  attack  continuing  about  twenty  minutes.  The  fits 
gradually  became  more  severe  ;  some  continued  three  or  four  hours 
without  remission,  though  not  very  violent ;  others,  which  usually 
woke  him  up  from  sleep,  when  he  uttered  a  sharp  scream,  were 
much  more  severe,  though  of  shcrter  duration.  Of  these  latter  one» 
the  child  appeared  to  have  an  instinctive  dread.  Ultimately  tbe 
fits  were  unceasingly  present  whenever  the  child  was  awake.  Dur* 
ing  the  fint  two  or  three  days  the  child's  bowels  were  a  little  con- 
fined, and  <nfterwai*ds  the  motions  became  rather  slimy  and  greenish,, 
bbt  no  obvious  source  of  irritation  could  be  detected.  There  uas. 
DO  feverii-hness  or  heat  of  head,  except  during  the  more  violent  fits- 
and  even  then  \i\e  scalp  was  less  hot  than  nusht  have  been  antici- 
psited  at  the  commencement.  The  fontanelTe  was  neither  raised 
nor  depres:)ed,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  convulsive  attacks  it 
bacame  decidedly  depressed. 

Tbe  congestion  and  lividity  produced  by  the  fits  gradually  in- 
creased, and,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  giving  nourishment,  the- 
child  soon  began  to  lose  flesh.  The  quick  succession  of  the  con- 
vulsions made  it  impossible  sometimes  to  give  food  foi  twelve  hours. 
together. 
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A  leech  was  applied  to  the  temple,  warm  baths  employed,  mild 
altsrutive  doses  of  men*ury^  with  chalk  and  ipecacuanha  powder, 
administered  internally,  bloog  with  other  remedies  calculated  to 
allay  irritation  and  remove  any  irritant  likely  to  I  e  lodged  in  the 
bowels  ;  but  none  of  these  remedies  appeared  to  have  the  slightest 
influence  either  for  better  or  worse.  Under  these  circumstances, 
since  the  child  was  rapidly  sinking,  Dr.  Bardsley  and  myself  de- 
termined to  have  recourse  to  chloroform.  I  commenced  the  use 
of  it  at  9  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  May  8rh.  The  child 
was  then  in  a  violent  convulsion,  which  had  continued  for  several 
hours.  I  folded  a  thin  muslin  handkerchief  into  a  hollow  tbnnel- 
shaped  form,  and  after  dropping  half  a  drachm  of  chloroform  into 
the  hollow  cavity^  I  inverted  it  over  the  nose  cf  the  convulsed  in- 
fant, holding  it  about  an  inch  from  the  face,  so  ns  to  allow  a  free 
current  of  air  to  reach  the  respiratory  organs.  In  about  two  min- 
utes the  convulsion  cave  way,  and  the  child  went  to  sleep.  The 
effect  of  the  chloroform  passed  off  in  a  few  minutes,  when  ii  was 
again  applied,  and  thus  the  child  was  kept  quiet  for  some  hc>urs. 

i  soon  found  that  by  slightly  releasing  the  infant  from  the  influence 
of  the  chldroform,  but  without  allowing  the  convulsions  lo  regain 
their  power,  it  was  possible  to  give  a  supply  of  food,  which  was 
swallowed  eagerly  and  with  great  facility.  This  alone  was  an  im- 
portant advantage  gained  from  the  chloroform,  since  previous  to  its 
administration  the  child  was  obviously  sinking  from  inanition 

For  some  hours  I  administered  the  chloroform  myseif,  but  after- 
wards entrusted  it  to  an  intelligent  nurse,  who  was  instructed  to 
apply  it  the  mojinent  the  child  exhibited  any  movements  indicating 
returning  consciousness.  This  treatment  was  continued  without 
a  moment's  interruption,  until  9  o'clock  on  the  subsequent  Monday, 
when  the  use  of  the  chloroform  was  suspended,  the  infant  having 
been  under  its  influence  sixty  hours,  sixteen  ounces  having  been 
used.  Its  appearance  was  now  decidedly  improved  ;  its  flesh  was 
more  firm,  and  the  sunken  eye  and  livid  countenance  were  ex- 
changed for  a  much  more  healthy  aspect  The  convulsions  exhibi- 
ted no  disposition  to  return,  and  up  to  the  present  period  (May  39) 
the  infant  has  enjoyed  perfect  health. 

In  this  case  1  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  chlorofonn 
was  instrumental  in  saving  the  patient^s  life  ;  I  can  scarcely  coo- 
cfeive  recovery  to  have  been  possible  without  its  aid.  No  injurious 
effects,  however  trivial,  appeared  to  accrue  from  its  use,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that,  if  necessary,  wc  could  have  employed  it  for  a  much 
longer  period  without  evil  consequences. 

It  is  of  course  important  to  ascertain  to  what  class  of  convulsive 
attacks  this  new  remedy  is  applicable.  In  the  present  instance, 
thoug  \  the  condition  of  the  patient  was  marked  at  its  commence- 
ment, in  its  latter  stages  the  disease  assumed  the  ndynnmic  type. 
It  is  obviously  in  such  cases  that  we  should  be  most  likely  to  ob- 
tain benefit  from  the  combination  of  the  stimulating  and  sedative 
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properties  of  the  ansD9thetic  agent.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance 
thnt  such  a  modified  use  of  it  as  allowed  of  the  action  of  the  muscles 
of  dpglntition,  was  nevertheless  sufficient  to  control  the  convulsions. 
— London  Lancet. 


ON  OIL  OF  MALE-FERN  AS  A  VERMIFUGE. 

(1.  Edinboii^  Moathly  Joaraal  uf  Medical  Scieocas,  Jane.    9.  The  Lanoet,  Aug. 

14th  and  3lai.) 

[The  question  of  the  oil  of  male-fern  as  a  vermifug|e  is  discussed 
in  the  ^^Colloauia  de  Omnibus  Rebus;"  it  is  also  illustrated  by 
two  cases  in  which  the  remedy  was  employed  therapeutically,  the 
one  by  Dr.  Gull,  the  other  by  Mr.  MoUoy. 

1.  in  the  '^CoUoquia''  the  subject  is  thus  managed: J 

^^Chemicui.  I  should  scarcely  be  thankful  for  a  new  anthel- 
mintic against  taenia.  We  are  well  provided  already,  what  with 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  pomegranate  bark,  and  this  Abyssinian 
kousso. 

*^Medicus.  Once  lately  the  kousso  completely  failed  in  my 
hands;  and  I  have  been  rather  inclined  to  take  up  the  Male 
Shield'Fernj  though  a  very  ancient  vermifuge.  It  is,  I  think, 
about  five-and-twenty  years  since  Peschier  of  Geneva  mentioned 
that  it  scarcely  ever  failed  in  his  hands,  when  given  in  the  form  of 
an  ethereal  extract ;  that  he. and  a  friend  had  cured  several  hundred 
cases  with  this  preparation,  and  had  not  met  with  a  single  failure. 
But,  unfortunately  tor  the  male  shield-fern,  it  was  not  a  new  rem- 
edy;  it  has  been  known  since  the  days  of  Dioscorides,  who  tells 
that  a  dose  of  four  drachms  of  it  drives  out  the  broad  worm;' 
and  besides,  it  grows  at  every  man's  door.  And,  therefore,  while 
hundreds  make  use  of  the  pomegranate  bark  and  of  kousso,  because 
they  are  foreign,  and  modem,  and  costly,  no  one,  to  my  knowledge, 
has  tried  Peschier's  Oleo-resine  de  Fougere  in  this  quarter,  except 
myself  and  you,  Mr.  Editor. 

^^Editor.     It  failed  lately  in  my  hands  in  the  man  I  sent  to  you. 

^^Medieus.  Wait  till  I  tell  you  what  befel  that  case.  Some 
four  or,  perhaps,  five  years  ago,  I  gave  the  oleo-resin  to  a  younc^ 
woman  m  the  Clinical  Ward  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  who  had 
been  long  ill,  and  in  a  few  hours  she  discharged  many  feet  of  a 
strong  tape  worm  in  one  mass.  She  was  kept  subsequently  four- 
teen days  in  the  hospital,  in  good  health,  and  passing  no  more 
joints ;  which  previously  she  used  to  part  with  every  two  days  or 
so.  Soon  afterward  I  was  consulted  in  the  case  of  a  Glasgow 
gentleman,  who  had  taken  sundry  remedies  there  without  avail. 
A  single  dose  of  the  oleo-resin  brought  away  a  mass  of  t«nia ;  but 
the  joints  soon  reappeared,  and  he  was  eventually  cured  by  repeated 
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doses  of  oil  of  turpentine.  In  this  case,  however,  the  ethereal 
extract  was  prepared  not  under  my  own  eye,  as  in  the  former 
instance,  but  by  a  druggist ;  and  I  doubt  whether  the  precautions 
for  obtaining  a  sound  preparation  were  fully  known  or  attended  to. 
Very  recently  a  man  was  received  into  the  Clinical  Ward  of  the 
Infirmary,  wao  had  labored  under  tenia  for  five  years,  and  been 
repeatedly  treated  with  various  remedies  without  avail.  He  had 
often  taken  turpentine ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  got  the  conimercial 
oleo-resin  of  male  shield-fern  from  you,  Mr.  Ikiitor— for  this  is 
the  case  you  referred  to.  After  these  remedies  he  continued  to 
ass  one  or  two  single  joints  almost  daily,  as  he  had  always  done. 

first  gave  him  half  an  ounce  of  kousso.  No  perceptible  eSed 
ensued — he  passed  his  single  joints  as  usual.  In  a  week  I  gave 
him  a  decoction  of  two  ounces  of  the  pomemnate-root  bark  of  the 
shops,  according  to  the  original  directions  of  Mr.  Breton.  Still  no 
eflTect  resulted.  Meanwhile  I  was  preparing  the  oleo-resin  of  fern; 
and  in  a  week  more  I  gave  him  twenty«four  grains  of  it.  In  a  few 
hours  he  discharged  six  feet  of  a  strong  tapeworm  without  any  por- 
tative, and  unaccompanied  by  any  faeces ;  and  in  some  hours  more 
he  passed  other  eighteen  incnes  after  a  pureative.  Both  portions 
were  evidently  very  fresh.  After  that  no  joints  appeared  in  the 
discharges,  and  he  has  now  been  eight  days  free  or  them.  By  a 
singular  coincidence — ^for  taenia  is  a  rare  aisease  in  Edinbur^ — 
another  case  was  admitted  in  a  few  days  after  the  last.  This 
patient  had  been  three  years  ill.  He  had  often  passed  single  joints, 
and  about  a  month  before  admission  nearly  eighteen  inches  in  one 
line.  But  he  never  discharged  any  mass  of  continuous  joints  after 
any  of  the  numerous  unknown  remedies  he  had  taken.  He  got 
twenty-two  grains  of  the  same  oleo-resin  as  the  last  patient ;  and 
soon  after  twng  a  subsequent  laxative  he  passed  six  feet  of  a  more 
slender  and  softer  worm  than  the  last  patient.  For  a  few  days  he 
continued  to  pass  some  joints,  which  had  partially  undei|;one  diges- 
tion ;  but  these  soon  disappeared. 

^^Obsietricus.  Where  did  you  get  your  root?  What  precau- 
tions were  used  in  preparing  the  extract  r 

^^Medicus*  It  may  be  got  in  any  bosky  dell  about  Edinburgh, 
or  in  wide  Scotland.  The  extract  used  in  the  last  two  cases  was 
made  from  plants  obtained  in  Pittencrieff  Olen,  under  the  ruinous 
cloisters  of  Dunfermline  Abbey.  The  plants  for  the  first  case 
were  gathered  on  classic  ffround — ^in  Ormiston-hill  Glen,  the  rural 
retreat  of  our  CuUen,  where  may  still  be  seen  the  ruins  of  box- 
trees,  holly,  and  arbor-vitse,  planted  b^  his  hands,  the  banks  car- 
peted with  saxifrage  and  periwinkle  of  his  nursing,  and  on  the  old 
garden  walls  the  crumbline  vestiges  of  quaint  inscriptions — ^from 
which  it  mi^ht  seem  as  if  idleness  and  delving  had  oeen  the  sole 
occupation  of  his  whole  life. 

^^Ildiior.  Whereabouts  is  this?  How  might  a  humble  pilgrim 
visit  such  a  sanctuary  ? 
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**Ch$mic9t$.  A  <)tiaiier  of  a  mile  west  of  the  Kirknewton  sta- 
tion on  the  Caledonian  Railway,  and  within  a  good  stone-cast  from 
the  emtMinkment,  at  a  farm-steading,  yon  will  easily  find  the  lower 
end  of  the  glen.  It  is  a  lovely  spot.  There  is  no  fence.  Nor 
does  the  property  belong  to  his  Grace  of  Atholl. 

*^Medicu8.  Here,  as  in  other  localities,  the  female  fern,  Aikvr- 
ium  Filix-frnminaj  grows  often  close  beside  the  medicinal  species, 
LastfiBa  Alix-miis. 

^^Chirurgw.  What  is  that?  When  I  was  a  student,  and 
attended  three  coarses  of  Dr.  Rntherford's  prelections  upon  bot- 
any, five-and-thirty  years  aeo,  I  knew  all  common  ferns  in  Scot- 
land; but  I  never  heard  of  that  one.  There  was  a  Polypodium 
Filix-mas  in  those  days. 

^^Chemicus.  But  there  is  no  longer.  It  has  been  extirpated. 
The  Aspidium  Filix-mas  took  its  place ;  but  that  is  extinct  too. 
The  Nephrodium  Filix-mas  succeeded  it,  and  even  that  also  is 
defunct.  Now  we  have  got  Medicns's  plant,  La$tTaa  Filix-mas^ 
bat  how  long  we  shall  be  allowed  to  keep  it  not  even  Dr.  Balfour 
can  saj.  It  is  lucky,  however,  while  nomeiiclaturists  have  been 
committing  such  feamil  havoc  upon  British  botany,  that  the  male 
shield-fern  presents  to  us  the  very  same  external  characters,  and  the 
identical  therapeutic  properties,  which  it  did  to  Dioscorides  two 
thousand  years  a^o.  Is  there  never  to  be  any  protection  against 
this  perpetual  reform  of  botanical  jargon? 

^^Medicui.  Not  in  our  days.  There  is  scarce  a  medical  plant 
that  has  not  had  three  or  four  names  in  my  time. 

'*  I  was  observing,  that  the  female  fern  often  grows  alongside  the 
male  shield-fern.  But  the  latter  is  easily  distinguished  from  every 
species  that  resembles  it,  by  the  fronds,  which  are  attached  in  the 
withered  state  even  at  this  period  of  the  year,  beinff  simply  pinnate, 
not  compoundly  so.  Peschier  limits  the  season  for  collecting  the 
root  to  the  period  from  May  to  September  inclusive,  when  the  herb 
is  growing  or  fully  developed.  I  nave  always  found  it  quite  active 
enouffh  in  March ;  so  that  it  is  probablv  serviceable  at  all  seasons. 
The  fresh  portions  only  of  the  root-stock  and  frond  bases  should  be 
used.  These  should  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  dried  at  a  temperature 
not  much  above  140  deg.  F.,  and  best  of  all  in  a  bot-air  press. 
Peschier  says  the  dried  root  loses  its  virtue  in  a  twelvemonth.  I 
have  always  used  it  newly  dried.  Being  triturated  not  very  finely, 
and  packed  rather  loosely  in  a  percolator,  it  is  to  be  exhausted  by 
sulphuric  ether  in  the  way  of  displacement.  The  greater  part  of 
the  ether  is  then  distilled  off,  and  what  little  is  left,  to  prevent  risk 
of  injury  from  too  hiffh  a  heat,  is  best  expelled  by  exposing  the 
residue  to  a  vapor-bath  temperature  for  a  few  minutes,  in  an  open 
basin  of  glass  or  porcelain.  I  have  lately  found  in  the  shops  an 
article  from  Loncfon,  which  obviously  retains  a  good  deal  of  ether; 
but  this  is  wronff,  for  there  is  no  regulating  the  dose  with  such  a 
preparation ;  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  so  slovenly  a  proceeding. 
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The  oleo-resin  which  remains  should  be  a  sluggish  syrupy  fluid, 
opaque,  dark-green,  smelling  not  unlike  orris-root,  and  possessed  of 
a  strong  bitter  and  slight  orris-like  flavor.  I  have  ffiven  it  usually 
in  emulsion,  ty  triturating  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  grains  with 
yolk  of  egg,  and  adding  gradually  syrup  of  orange  and  water.  The 
worm  comes  away  in  a  few  hours,  sometimes  without  any  other 
means  being  used,  but  more  generally  not  till  the  operation  of  a 
brisk  laxative." 

2.  [Dr.  Gull's  case  was  one  of  Bothrioeephalus  laiug  in  an 
English  child,  which  had  never  lived  out  ot  this  country;  and 
therefore  an  interest  attaches  to  it  from  the  rarity  of  the  worm  as 
well  as  from  the  treatment  pursued.     It  is  as  follows:] 

"  Susan  G ,  aged  five  years,  came  under  my  notice  first  in 

December,  1861,  for  tape-worm.  Her  mother  brought  with  her  a 
portion  of  worm  the  child  had  recently  voided,  and  which,  to  my 
surprise,  was  a  considerable  length  of  the  bothriocephalus  latus. 
Being  anxious  to  investigate  the  case  further,  I  declined  ordering 
any  medicine,  unless  she  was  admitted  into  the  children's  ward. 
This  the  mother,  at  the  time,  objected  to;  but  subsequently  the 
child  was  admitted  under  my  care,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1862. 
Careful  inquiry  was  made  of  the  child's  birth-place,  and  where  it 
had  lived,  and  her  statements  never  varied  from  those  contained  in 
the  following  report  by  Mr.  Chaplin,  the  clinical  clerk : 

<*She  lives  at  Woolwich,  and  the  mother  gives  the  following 
account  of  her.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  having  then  been 
weaned  more  than  half  a  year,  she  became  very  ill,  with  feverish 
symptoms  and  cough.  Her  ailment  was  so  severe  that  it  was 
thought  she  would  die ;  but  after  havini;  passed  a  quantity  of  tape- 
worm, rolled  up  into  a  mass  of  the  size  of  the  bowl  of  a  tobacco- 
pipe,  she  began  to  recover.  Since  that  time  she  has  had  several 
similar  attacks,  becoming  feverish  and  fretful,  with  loss  of  appetite, 
etc.,  and  soon  after  passed  a  portion  of  the  worm,  upon  which  the 
symptoms  have  subsided.  These  attacks  came  on,  at  first,  at  inter- 
vals of  some  months,  but  lately  they  have  been  more  frequent. 
She  passed  the  last  portion  about  a  week  ago,  having  previously 
sufiered  in  the  usual  way,  described  above.  The  several  pieces  of 
worm  which  the  mother  had  collected,  and  brought  with  her,  meas- 
ured thirteen  feet.  The  parents  of  the  child  are  English,  and 
neither  of  them  has  ever  been  abroad,  the  limit  of  their  farthest 
excursions  from  home  being  Gravesend.  The  mother  was  bom  at 
Poplar,  the  father  at  Woolwich,  where  he  works  as  a  smith.  His 
occupations  have  sometimes  taken  him  on  board  foreign  vessels. 
They  have  no  foreign  friends,  nor  friends  residing  on  the  continent, 
from  whom  they  could  have  received  any  presents.  The  child  was 
bom  at  Limehouse,  and  lived  there  with  its  parents  for  some  time, 
and  during  that  period  the  family  probably  used  the  water  of  the 
New  River  Company.  Whilst  living  at  Woolwich,  they  have 
obtained  it  from  the  Kent  Waterworks.    On  admission,  the  child 
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was  pale,  rather  doll,  and  feverish ;  bowels  confined ;  pulse  natu- 
ral ;  tonsue  clean  and  pale ;  abdomen  large  and  hard.  Ordered  ten 
grains  of  jalap  and  mercury  powder  to  be  taken  at  bedtime. 

**23d. — The  bowels  have  not  yet  been  acted  upon.  Repeat 
powder.  Sfith.-^Powder  produced  a  copious  evacuation,  but  no 
portion  of  worm  expelled.  Ordered  the  following  mixture :  Mag- 
nesia and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  a  dessert-spoonful  three  times  a 
day.  28th. — The  bowels  have  continued  to  act  freely,  but  no  por- 
tion  of  worm  has  passed.  Ordered  the  following  draught :  0^1  of 
male  fern,  one  dracnm  and  a  half;  acacia  mixture,  two  drachms ; 
distilled  water,  one  ounce  and  a  half,  to  be  taken  early  the  fol- 
lowing; morning.  29th. — The  draught  was  administeredf  at  seven 
o'clocK  this  morning,  and  produced  slight  sickness,  but  only  a  small 
part  was  returned.  At  one  o'clock  the  bowels  acted  forcibly, 
accompanied  with  a  good  deal  of  straining.  The  worm,  meas- 
uring seventeen  feet,  and  including  the  head,  was  expelled  entire. 
The  child  suffered  no  inconvenience  from  the  medicine  in  any  way, 
and  the  following  morning  seemed  well. 

"  The  interest  attaching  to  this  case  is  peculiar,  from  the  species 
of  worm,  the  early  age  of  its  locating  itself  in  the  child,  and  the 
satisfactory  effects  of  the  oil  of  male  fern. 

'^  In  our  present  state  of  knowledge  respecting  intestinal  worms, 
erery  fact  connected  with  their  history  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
The  occurrence  of  the  bothriocephalus  latus,  in  persons  who  have 
not  lived  out  of  England,  is  rare.  Professor  Owen  states,  that  in 
looking  over  the  colfection  made  by  a  celebrated  worm  doctor  in 
liOng  Acre,  he  found  three  specimens  of  this  worm ;  two  of  these 
had  come  from  persons  who  nad  been  in  Switzerland,  of  the  third 
no  authentic  account  could  be  given.  In  a  conversation  with  him 
on  the  case  here  recorded,  he  remarked  that  a  seapoK  was  just  the 
locality  in  which  we  might  expect  to  meet  with  anomalies  in  geo- 
mphical  distribution  of  intestmal  worms,  since  their  ova  might  be 
deposited  in  various  ways,  in  such  localities,  by  persons  who  traded 
thither,  and  that  it  was  surprising  their  occurrence  was  so  rare.  To 
which  I  may  add,  that  when  we  consider  the  fertility  of  these 
creatures,  and  the  possibility  of  Russian  sailors  being  infested  with 
them,  we  may  indeed  wonder  that  they  have  not  been  imported 
amongst  us ;  and  the  fact  that  they  have  not  been  prevalent,  sug- 
gests that  they  are  more  dependent  upon  external  conditions  of  soil 
and  the  like,  than  upon  the  human  body  itself;  for  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  the  intestinal  secretions  of  a  Russian  or  Swiss  are 
more  favorable  to  the  existence  of  a  bothriocephalus  latus,  than 
are  those  of  an  Englishman. 

"  The  circumstances  under  which  these  creatures  exist  out  of  the 
body  are  yet  unknown ;  but  their  restriction  to  certain  localities, 
and  the  changes  of  form  which  some  of  this  class  undergo,  render 
it  probable  that  we  may  yet  recognise  them  under  some  other  form 
in  the  water  of  the  places  where  they  occur.     With  such  views, 
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we  can  well  understand  why  the  tape-worm  of  one  locality  should 
not  prevail  in  another,  and  also  whj,  where  a  solitary  exception  is 
found,  it  should  be  in  a  place  having  communication  with  foreign 
countries. 

<<  The  extreme  fertilitv  of  the  bothriocephalus  will  be  understood, 
by  considering  that  each  foot  of  the  well-developed  worm  contains 
about  160  segments  or  joints,  that  each  joint  possesses  its  own 
ovary  and  male  organs,  tience  each  joint  is  fertile ;  and  as  each 
ovary  would  produce  8000  ova,  according  to  as  careful  a  calculation 
as  possible,  ten  feet  of  such  a  worm  would  produce  1S,000,000  of 
ova.  I  have  taken  every  means  of  examining  the  head  of  this 
specimen,  but  can  find  no  trace  of  a  terminal  pore,  by  which  it 
could  imbibe  nourishment,  nor  any  sisns  of  vessels  by  which  the 
intestinal  fluids,  if  so  taken  up,  could  be  distributed.  It  seems 
probable  that  these  animals  nourish  themselves  as  the  algse  do,  by 
absorbinff  the  fluids  in  which  they  are  immersed  by  the  whole  sur- 
face of  their  bodies — a  view  which  I  think  I  am  at  liberty  to  say 
is  thought  by  Professor  Owen  to  be  not  improbable.^' 

3.  fMr.  MoUoy's  case  was  one  of  ordinary  tenia.  It  is  thus 
told:i  ' 

<*  A.  W ,  an  iron-moulder  by  trade,  living  in  Lambeth,  had 

long  been  troubled  with  tape-worm;  for  the  last  three  -or  four 
months,  indeed,  the  symptoms  had  become  so  annoying,  ttiat  he 
was  frequently  compellea  to  leave  off  work  for  a  time,  to  remove 
the  joints  from  the  anus,  as  well  as  those  which  had  accumulated 
in  his  trousers.  On  the  6th  of  July  I  directed  him  to  take,  oa 
retirinj^  to  bed,  a  powder  composed  of  four  grains  of  calomel  and 
two  of  ipecacuanha,  toother  with  a  strong  draught  of  concentrated 
compound  aloes  decoction ;  at  six  o'clock,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, ne  had  a  drachm  of  fern  oil,  obtained  from  Morson's.  By  the 
action  of  the  draujght  and  powder,  a  copious  evacuation  took  place 
at  four  A.  M.,  bringing  away  a  large  quantity  of  joints  and  other 
debris  of  the  worm ;  and  at  twelve  at  noon,  just  six  hours  after 
taking  the  oil,  the  whole  of  the  worm  was  expelled.  It  measured 
more  than  two  yards  in  lensth,  was  very  perfect,  and  had  twisted 
itself  into  two  xnots ;  the  nrst  eight  inches  below  the  head  was 
remarkably  complicated,  and  cost  me  some  time  and  patience  to 
unravel ;  the  second,  eighteen  inches  lower  down,  presented  nothing 
peculiar." 
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INCONTINENCB  OP  URINE.-(ENEURESIS.) 

BT  J.   KIBO,    M.   D. 


It  is  only  for  those  cases  in  children  and  adults,  arising  from  a 
debility  of  the  urinary  organs,  produced  by  improper  food  or  drink, 
or  over  exercise,  straining  or  relaxing  the  parts,  that  I  wish  to  lay 
down  a  mode  of  treatment  which  has  been  almost  invariably  suc- 
cessful. 

In  a  majority  of  cases  to  which  1  have  attended,  the  isinglass 
mixture  has  proved  efiectual  ;  it  is  a  pleasant  remedy,  and  well 
worthy  a  trial  in  every  instance.  It  will  likewise  be  found  very 
beneficial  in  incontinence  following  severe  rheumatic  or  gouty 
affections. 

V^  Take  of  isinglass  {long  staple)  one  roll ;  boil  it  in  one  pint  of 
water  until  it  is  dissolved  ;  then  strain,  and  add  one  pint  of  sweet 
milk,  put  it  a^in  over  the  fire,  and  let  it  ^just  toil  up;'  then 
sweeten  with  loaf  sugar,  and  grate  nutmeg  upon  it.  When  made, 
it  verv  much  resembles  custard. 

Dosis — For  an  adult,  a  half-pint  or  a  tumblerful  three  or  four 
timfes  U  day.  I  have  known  this  mixture  to  prove  serviceable  in 
many  cases  where  all  other  medicines  had  produced  no  good  efiect 
whatever. 

Should  the  above  fail,  which,  by  the  bye,  will  be  found  a  very 
rare  circumstance,  the  following  diuretic  compound  will  be  of 
efiicacy : 

9r  Root  of  Queen  of  the  Meadow,  (Spircea  Ulmaria) 

Bark  of  Dwarf  Elder  roof,  (Sambucus  Ebulus) 
Marsh  Mallow  root,  {AUhaa  Officinalis.) 
Mountain  Pink,  (the  herb,)  {Epigaa  Repens.) 
Of  each,  coarsely  powdered,  one  ounce.    iSteep  the  compound  in 
four  pints  of  soft  water  for  about  four  hours,  then  add  four  pints  of 
good  Holland  gin,  heat  it  till  it  boils,  and  when  cold  sweeten  with 
honey. 

This  compound  will  also  be  found  useful  in  all  urinary  diflicuUies, 
as  suppression,  heat,  high  color,  difficulty  in  urinating,  gravel, 
urethretis,  etc. 

DosB — In  severe  cases  a  wineglassful  every  hour  until  relief  is 
obtained,  after  which,  and  also  in  mild  cases,  a  wineglassful  three 
or  four  times  a  day. 

In  connexion  with  the  above  compound,  a  stiong  tea  of  the  fol- 
lowing articles  should  be  drunk  freely  : 

9  Beth  root,  (TViV/ncfn  Latifolitun.) 

Bayberry  bark,  {S^frica  Cerifera) 
Wild  Cherry  bark,  (Prunus  Virginiana.) 
Of  each,  equal  parts.    If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  complaint  is 
occasioned  by  a  check  of  perspiration,  a  ntmifffeol  in  addition,  will 
be  found  beneficial. 
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In  children,  this  symptom  is  often  the  result  of  habit  or  careless- 
ness, in  not  beintr  made  t)  urinate  immediately  before  going  to  led  ; 
it  will,  therefore,  1)e  necessary  to  attend  to  this,  and  also  to  awaken 
the  child  at  stated  intervals  through  the  night,  for  the  purpose  of 
evacuating  the  bladder.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  found  that  the 
Uf  ine  is  passed  during  sleep  while  in  one  particular  pr>sition,  as  for 
instance,  tm  the  back — by  changing  this  position,  some  benefit  aiay, 
at  times  result. 

Where  children  ai;e  in  die  habit  of  taking  suppers,  very  little 
fluid  should  be  allowed  them,  and  tea  and  cott*ee  niust  be  abstained 
fr»>m,  even  fur  some  time  after  a  cure  has  been  eflected.  The  diet 
sh(»uld  be  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Beach,  principally  boiled  milk 
and  wheat  flour,  with  a  little  nutmeg  and  cinnamon  sprinkled  on  it. 
In  Some  cases  a  stimulating  adhesive  plaster  applied  from  the  small 
of  the  bick  to  the  sacrum,  will  be  found  a  valuable  auxiliary. 

Young  girls  are  often  afHicted  with  this  complaint,  which  con- 
tinues from  year  to  year,  in  spite  of  all  moans  used  to  remove  it, 
and  it  is  seldom  that  the  physician  is  aware  of  the  real  cause  of  the 
affliction.  Upon  inquiry  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  pain  in  the 
hips  and  thighs,  a  drnggmg,  heavy  feeling  internally,  as  if  a  weight 
were  pressing  downwards,  a  weakness  in  the  s.nail  of  the  back, 
with  more  or  less  tenderness  of  the  spine,  on  pressure  ;  costiveness 
is  upt  to  attend.  I  have  found  these  s}mptoms  in  young  females 
suhject  to  eneuresis,  as  early  as  at  the  age  of  four  years. 

If  this  complaint  is  not  cured  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  or  when 
that  change  m  the  system,  peculiar  to  females,  ought  to  take  place, 
we  will  (ind  the  patient  afflicted  with  various  pains  ;  chlorosis,  or 
dysmenorrhea,  etc. ;  and  many  young  girls  die  about  this  age,  with 
what  their  physiciims  generally  call  *•  consumption,"  for  want  of  a 
mi  ra  correct  name. 

The  cause  of  the  incontinence  in  these  instances,  is  a  diseased 
condiiicn  df  the  uterus,  os  engorgement,  which  is  not  apt  to  be  sus- 
pected in  such  young  children,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  the  case* 
Tiie  uterus  enlarging,  and  sometimes  slightly  prolapsing,  presses 
upon  and  irtit;.tes  the  bladder,  effecting  finally  a  debility  or  par- 
alysis of  the  org3in,  from  v^hich  results  the  incontinence,  and  often 
other  disagreeable  symptoms.  Such  patients  ought  to  be  placed 
under  the  care  <;f  some  physic'an  who  knows  how  to  treat  ttiem 
propery,  for  if  tampered  with  by  nitre,  cantharides,  mercury,  etc., 
not  only  seriiHis,  but  often  fatal  results  may  e:  sue.  There  is  but 
one  coriect  method  c»f  treating  this  form  of  disease — and  none  but 
a  physician  should  undertake  it. 

N.  B. — In  eneuresis,  phvsicians  advise  the  introduction  of  a 
bougie  into  the  bladder,  with  or  without  its  point  being  coated : 
some  advise  the  applicatif»n  of  caustic,  etc. ;  this  is  all  nonsense, 
and  arises  from  an  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  the  disease — and 
thoi  gh  a  cure  may  be  eflected  by  such  means  in  a  few  cases,  they 
will  be  found  much  more  often  dangerous  than  beneficial. 
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CONVULSIONS.  OR  FITS  OF  CHILDREN. 


BT  J.    KINO,   M.    D. 


The  brain  and  nervous  system  of  an  infant,  especial' v  p-evi«  u> 
to  its  third  year^  owin^  to  their  immaturity  and  delica«*y  nf  struc- 
ture, are  extremely  liable  to  a  derangement  of  the  polurity  of  the 
former,  and  of  the  conducting  qaalitics  of  the  latter,  from  which 
convulsions,  lock  jaw,  und  many  nervous  afiectiuns  will  rendiiy 
ensue,  in  many  instances,  on  the  application  of  the  sltghest  exciting 
causes. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  medical  men,  that  in  children  who 
are  subject  to  convulsions  there  must  be  a  peculiarity  of  con^titu* 
tion,  which  may  have  been  transmitted  from  their  progenitors, 
who  were  themselves  when  young  similarly  disposed;  to  a  cerUiin 
extent  this  may  be  correct,  for  we  find  thnt  in  nearly  all  cases  of 
disease,  the  peculiarity  of  the  formation'  and  constituent  properties 
of  any  organ  or  organs,  and  their  relation  with  the  blo<Kl,  gives  rise 
to  the  particular  character,  location  and  form  of  disease  to  which 
every  individual  is  predisposed.  Hence,  the  exciting  causes  which 
wouid  produce  convulsions  in  one  child,  may  cause  pneumonii,  or 
hydrocephalus,  in  anotner,  while  a  third  would  remain  unati'ected. 

Convulsions  will  at  times  attack  nenrlv  all  the  children  of  a  fam- 
ily  from  parents  who  were  alw..ys  exempt  from  them.  This  is 
more  particularly  the  case,  where  a  strumous  diathesis  exists  in  one 
or  both  of  the  parents,  or  where  they  have  injured  their  nervous 
powers  by  excesses,  debaucheries,  intemperance,  &c.  Excesses 
during  pregnancy  are  aln>ost  certain  to  injure  the  offspring,  and 
render  it  liable  to  this  form  of  disease. 

Certain  indications  have  been  laid  down  by  authors,  from  which 
may  be  recognized  the  disposition  of  children  to  those  forms  of  dis- 
ease, termed  nervous,and  particularly  convulsions, — as  excessive 
development  of  the  brain,  precocious  intelligence,  blushing  and 
turning  suddenly  pale  and  under  the  influence  of  the  most  trifling 
causes, ^&c., — but  very  little  dependence,  however,  can  be  placed 
upon  them.  Perhaps,  a  bright,  active  eye,  a  dull,  or  glassy  eye, 
with  an  expression  of  vacancy  or  anxiety,  are  present  where  con- 
vulsions have  already  manifested  themselves,  and  a  habit  of  start- 
ing during  sleep,  ji»ined  to  a  strumous  disposition,  may  in  many 
instances  be  indications, — but,  nothing  positive  can  be  laid  down, 
as  all  children  will  sutler  from  convulsi(»ns  whenever  anv  circum- 
stances  exist  sufiicient  to  derange  the  polar ty  of  the  biain. 

The  most  frequent  exciting  causes  of  convulsions,  among  child- 
ren, are,  teething,  worms,  acrid  matter  in  the  stomach  and  intes- 
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tines;  falls  or  blows  on  the  head,  flatulence,  recession  of  the  erup- 
tion of  I  ash,  measles,  small-pox,  &c.,  sudden  emotions  of  the 
mind,  &c 

In  the  course  of  my  practice,  I  have  attended  over  one  hundred 
cases  of  infantile  convulsions,  six  among  whom  were  my  own 
children,  and  by  pursuing  the  course  I  am  about  to  describe,  I  have 
lost  but  three  cases. 

My  oldest  child  when  thirteen  months  old,  was  bled,  during  my 
absence,  for  convulsion;  a  teaspoonful  of  blood  was  taken  from 
her,  in  consequence  of  which  she  d'ed  on  the  following  night;  the 
rest,  being  attended  by  myself,  recovered.  A  celebrated  medical  wri- 
ter observes:  ^^In  those,  for  example,  who  are  predisposed  by 
organization  to  convulsions,  and  in  whom  they  are  induced  by  some 
irritating  cause,  depletion  could  scarcely  fail  to  add  to  the  liability. 
Moreover,  it  has  oeen  before  observed,  that  convulsions  may  be 
iuduced — like  coma — by  loss  of  bloiid;  and,  that  from  opposite 
pathological  states,  we  may  have  the  same  disordered  actions 
induced.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  most  careful  attention  is 
demanded  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner  to  decide,  whether  he  has 
to  combat  a  polyemic  (plethoric  or  fullness j)  or  ansemic  {JUhiUtg  or 
privation  cf  Hood*)  condition  of  the  encephalic  vessels,  {pf  the 
heads) 

N.  B.  During  the  period  of  dentition,  if  the  child  becomes 
fretful  and  restless*  with  irregular  and  capricious  appetite,  contin- 
ual rubbing  of  the  nose  and  eyes,  considerable  fever  through  the 
night,  with  hard  and  somewhat  swollen  abdomen,  both  of  which 
disappear  as  sunrise  approaches,  sUxrtings  during  sleep  with  heavy 
or  dimcult  breathing,  and  a  slight  dilation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  on 
awakening  in  the  morning,  attended  with  a  heaviness  or  dulness  of 
this  organ,  it  may,  as  a  general  rule,  be  certainly  known  that  if 
proper  attention  is  not  bestowed  upon  him,  he  will  very  shortly,  or 
in  a  day  or  two  be  attacked  with  convulsions. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease,  must  vary  according  to  tlie  excit- 
ing causes,  when  they  can  be  ascertained.  If  it  arises  from  teeth- 
ing, the  child  must  be  placed  as  soon  as  possible  in  a  warm  both; 
but  ns  some  time  may  elapse  before  this  can  be  prepared,  the  anH- 
spasmodic  tincture^  the  recipe  for  which  is  appended,  must  be  given 
in  doses  of  from  15  to  tO  drops  for  a  child  a  year  old,  and  repeated 
in  ten  minutes  if  the  fit  does  not  cease.  In  a  majority  of  case?, 
the  first  dose  breaks  the  fit  immediately.  As  soon  as  the  fit  ceases, 
and  after  having  employed  the  bath,  apply  mustard  poultices  to  the 
feet,  and  as  soon  as  convenient,  administer  some  physic;  the  ewto- 
zoic  powder,  ( formula  appended)  is  decidedly  the  best,  as  should 
worms  be  present,  it  counteracts  their  pernicious  effects.  The 
gums  should  also  be  cut  down  to  the  advancing  tooth,  as  soon 
as  possible,  by  one  who  is  well  skilled.  I  am  aware  that  many 
y>erson8  are  opposed  to  cutting  the  gums,  but  I  have  alwavs  found 
it  the  best  course  to  pursue;  it  allays  the  irritation,  and  of  course, 
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lessens  the  disposition  to  return  to  the  fit;  and  has  in  many  instances 
been  the  means  of  saving  the  child. 

There  is  no  foundation  for  the  common  idea  that  cutting  the 
gums  may  destroy  the  child  by  bleeding  to  death;  as  this  cnn  only 
happen  in  a  hemorrhagic  habiti  where  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of 
fibrin^  and  which  is  a  very  rare  circumstance; — or  when  some 
bungler  not  acquainted  with  his  business  should  operate  in  an 
unskilful  manner. 

The  after  treatment  should  be  gentle  laxatives  every  other  day, 
and  tonics;  the  following  tonic  tincture  will  be  found  useful. 

R  Gentian  Root, 

Golden  Seal, 

Balmony,  of  each,  in  powder,  one  drachm, 
Cardamon  seeds. 
Sassafras  Bark, 

Prickley  Ash  berries,  of  each,  bruised,  half  a  drachm. 
Good  Cognac  Brandy,  half  a  pint. 

Let  them  stand  a  few  days,  and  give  from  half  to  a  teaspoonful, 
in  sweetened  water,  three  times  a  day. 

When  the  disease  depends  upon  worms,  some  salt  and  watei 
may  be  given  as  soon  as  the  child  can  drink,  and  adopt  the  sume 
course  as  above;  the  following  injection  must  be  given  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  made,  and  repeated  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  hours; 
boil  together,  balmony,  one  ounce,  mandrake,  two  drachms,  asafcBt* 
ida,  one  drachm,  water,  one  pint;  ad  J  a  gill  of  molasses,  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  salt. 

When  the  fit  originates  from  acrid,  irritating  substances  in  the 
stomach,  as  uniipe  fruit,  &c.,  the  antispasmodic  tincture  must  be 
given;  the  following  injection  must  also  be  administered  every  15 
or  SO  minutes;  a  strong  decoction  of  two  parts  boneset,  and  one 
part  senna,  to  every  pint  of  which  add  a  tablespoonful  of  salt 
and  a  teaspoonful,  each,  of  powdered  bayberry  burk,  and  lobelia 
leaves.  Cloths  wet  with  us  warm  water  as  can  be  borne,  must  be 
constantly  applied  over  the  stomach,  and*  bowels,  and  changed 
often;  and  mustard  poultices  to  the  feet.  This  course  must  be 
perseverindy  pursued  until  the  termination  of  the  fit,  witiiout  in 
the  least  changing  or  altering  the  treatment,  even  if  the  convul'* 
sions  should  wholly  or  partially  continue  for  several  hours. 

When  convulsions  appear,  and  the  cause  is  unknown,  they  should 
be  treated  by  first  administering  the  antispasmodic  tincture^  until 
they  cease,  or  until  the  child  ^^an  be  made  to  swallow;  for  the 
sooner  we  destroy  the  convulsions,  the  less  is  the  danger  to  be 
apprehended.  As  soon  as  the  child  can  swallow,  administer  the 
eipectorant  tincture  in  doses  to  produce  vomiting;  {formula 
appended)  after  which  the  above  asafoetida  injection  must  be  given, 
and  mustard  poultices  applied  to  the  feet.  In  all  cases  where 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  mucous  or  phlegm,  give  the  expectorant 
Hnctnre^  as  soon  as  possible. 
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If  there  is  a  constant  and  rapid  succession  of  convulsions, cloths 
must  be  applied,  as  above  mentioned,  over  the  stomach  and  bow- 
els; the  injections  must  be  repeated,  one  at  least,  in  every  twenty 
minutes,  and  the  anlispatmodic  tincture  must  be  given  every  10  or 
15  minutes,  or  every  half  hour,  as  inav  be  required^  and  cold 
water  and  vinegar  applied  to  (he  head.  This  is  a  very  active  form 
of  disease,  and  must  be  treated  actively  |and  with  energy,  never 
desponding  or  ceasing  while  life  exists.  I  have  \n  some  cases  had 
to  ctintinue  the  alK>ve  course  for  18  to  i4  hours  before  gaining  the 
lea^t  apparent  advanUige  over  tlie  disease;  in  the  great  ma jc^rity 
of  c.uses  however,  in  from  30  minutes  to  an  hour,  the  child  is  safe, 
and  free  from  convulsions. 

In  all  cises  of  convulsions,  after  vomiting,  if  the  fit  has  ceased, 
a  purgative  must  always  be  administered;  the  eniozoic  powder  is  the 
best,  and  answers  a  twofold  purpose,  as  a  purge,  and  as  a  vermi- 
fuge, should  worms  exist  in  the  bowels,  and  which  may  be  employed 
for  several  days  afterwaids;  sifter  which  give  tonics.  If  tliis  pow- 
der cannot  be  administered,  the  common  antibilicnu  phjfsic  will 
answer. 

When  convulsions  occur  from  a  recession,  or  "  striking  in,"  of 
the  eruption  of  measles,  scarlet  fever,  &c ,  in  addition  to  the  above 
treatment,  perspiration  must  be  produced  and  maintained  by  the 
diaphoretic  powders,  and  the  use  of  warm  herb  teas. 

It  sometimes  hoppens  after  a  convulsion,  the  child  becomes  una- 
ble to  pass  urine,  tor  which  he  may  be  placed  in  a  warm  alkaline 
bath,  and  kept  there  for  lO  or  15  minutes,  and  then,  onions  or  gar- 
lics, pounded,  and  slightly  warmed,  but  not  cooked  in  the  least, 
must  be  placed  over  the  region  ol  the  bladder,  and  an  infusion  of 
marshmallow  root,  parsley  joot,  or  other  diuretic  plant,  freely 
given. 

If  a  troublesome  cough,  either  dry,  or  attended  with  considcra- 
bl '  mucus,  succeeds  an  attack  of  convulsions,  our  pulmonary 
balsam  is  the  best  remedy.  When  the  stools  are  slimy  or 
green,  a  little  supercarbonate  of  soda  may  be  given  several 
times  a  day,  dissolved  in  water;  or^  soot  tea  will  be  found  use- 
ful; it  may  be  sweetened,  and  some  essence  of  peppermint  or 
spearmint  added.  Tne  neiUra'izing phygic  will  also  be  benefictaU — 
either  may  be  used  as  the  practioner  will  decide. 

^*  Alter  the  convuL^tions,  or  during  the  intsrvals  between  them, 
every  care  must  be  Utken  that  the  child^s  diet  is  of  the  proper  char- 
acter; and  if  he  nurses,  the  mother  must  asceitain  (hat  there  is  oa 
cau^e  existing  with  her,  which  demands  the  weaning  of  the 
child.''  "  Uuri^-e  fruits,  fruits  having  skins,  or  kernels  which 
are  difficult  of  digestion^  should  not  be  permitted,  to  either  the 
child,  or  the  mother  if  nursing;  the  bowels  should  be  kept  free; 
and  due  pains  be  taken  to  strenghen  the  nervous  system  by  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  and  by  the  tepid  or  cold  bath.     Where  the 
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predisposition  laid  in  organizaticm  is  considerable,  the  only  safety 
for  the  child  is  in  avoiding  the  excitine  causes.'' 

When  convulsions  occur  from  a  iail  or  blow  on  the  head,  they 
are  apt  to  prove  fatal;  although  many  have  been  saved  by  the 
above  treatment.  When  a  child  has  received  a  fall  or  blow  on  the 
head,  cold  water  should  be  immediately  applied  to  the  head,  eitlier 
by  pouring  it  from  a  short  distance  above,  or  by  means  of  cloths,  and 
continued  for  15  or  20  minutes;  then  apply  mustard  poultices  to 
the  feet,  back  of  the  neck  and  pit  of  the  stomachy  and  allow  them 
to  remain  until  they  produce  considerable  redness,  after  which, 

five  a  full  dose  of  antibilious  physic.     By  this  course  in  99  out  of 
00  cases,  the  child  will  be  removed  from  any  future  danger  aris* 
ing  from  the  injury  he  has  received. 


GUNSHOT  WOUND  OP  THE  LUNGS:  BULLET  FOUND 

WITHIN  THE  HEART. 


BT  DB.  ▲•  OHBIBTISOH. 


The  following  singular  case  is  taken  from  an  article  entitled 
^  Notes  of  Observations,  at  the  Field-Hospital  of  Rangoon,  and  the 
Convalescent  Hospital  at  Amherst,  during  the  late  military  opera- 
tions in  Burmah.''  Dr.  Christison  thinks  that  the  only  conceivaUe 
way  in  which  the  ball  could  find  its  way  into  the  ventricle  is  by 
one  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  first  into  the  auricle,  and  then  throu^ 
the  mitral  orifice  into  the  ventricle.  He  regrets  that  he  did  not  see 
the  whole  dissection,  and  that  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  tracing 
the  course  of  the  ball;  but  he  saw  the  heart  as  it  lay  before  it  was. 
opened,  and  felt  the  bullet  at  its  apex. 

A  private  in  the  80th,  a  slout,  well-made  man,  was  struck  on  the 
14th  April,  on  the  left  shoulder  by  a  musket-ball  about  an  inch  to- 
the  outside  of  the  coracoid  process.    The  course  was  then  down- 
ward and  inward  into  the  thorax.    The  breathing  was  at  once 
interfered  with,  being  short  and  catching,  with  cough  and  bloody 
sputa;  and  there  was  considerable  emphysema  of  the  cellular  tissue 
near  the  wound.    He  went  on  very  well,  though  obviously  getting 
thin  and  pale^  and  expressed  himself  as  wonderfully  easy.    The 
chest  in  time  contracted,  whfle  percussion  became  dull,  and  the* 
respiratory  sound  could  not  be  heard,  while  on  the  right  side  the- 
soond  became  puerile. 

On  the  5th  May  he  was  removed  to  the  depot  at  Amherst;  there 
he  gradually  became  thinner  and  weaker,  till  he  was  reduced  to  a 
skeleton,  at  the  same  time  he  continued  to  say  he  was  ^very  well, 
considering.''    The  side  was  now  resonant,  but  there  was  no  respt-- 
30 
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ratory  sound.  Emphysema  re-appeared  after  being  absent  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  About  the  end  of  June  he  began  to  sink,  and  one 
evening  he  suddenly  expired. 

On  dissection,  the  course  of  the  ball  could  not  be  traced  amoi^ 
the  textures  of  the  shoulder;  but  between  the  second  and  third  ribs 
it  passed  obliquely  through  a  narrow  canal  with  cartilaginous  sides, 
and  then  through  the  costal  pleura;  a  large  abscess  occupied  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura,  except  superiorly,  where  there  was  air;  and 
the  pleura  was  much  thickened.  The  lung  was  very  much  con- 
densed and  pressed  toward  the  heart,  an  opening  in  its  pleural  cov- 
ering showed  the  continuation  of  the  course  of  the  liall,  and  tbu 
was  farther  traced  as  far  as  the  root  of  the  lung,  where  the  examiner 
failed  to  trace  it  further.  In  the  lungs  was  found  a  piece  of  red 
cloth,  and  another  of  white  cotton,  closely  appressed.  On  opening 
the  pericardium,  the  apex  of  the  heart  appeared  thickened^  and  a 
hard  body  was  distinctly  felt  at  that  point.  When  the  cavities 
were  laid  open,  the  musket-ball  was  found  in  the  left  ventricle, 
lying  at  the  apex,  with  a  thin  covering  of  white  lymph  partly  cov- 
ering it 

JNo  injury  to  the  heart  could  be  found,  nor  any  evidence  of  dis- 
eased action.  The  right  lung  was  healthy,  as  well  as  the  other 
organs  of  the  body.  The  heart,  as  found,  was  put  in  spirit,  to  be 
sent  to  Calcutta.  • 

We  know  of  only  one  case  which  is  parallel  to  the  above,  and 
that  is  to  be  found  in  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Walter  C.  Dendy,  called 
*^  Wonders  disjilayed  by  ihe  Human  Body^^  (p.  36.)  This  case,  whk:h 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  Messrs.  Davis  and  Sheward  of  Upton- 
on-Severn,  is  as  follows: — 

W.  Mills,  a  youth  of  Bough  ton,  in  January  1 9th,  made  a  gun  of 
the  handle  of  a  telescope  toasting-fork,  with  three  inches  of  wood 
ior  the  butt;  he  charged  the  tube  with  powder,  then  made  a  touch- 
hole,  and  fired  it.  The  breech  was  instantly  blown  off,  and  entered 
the  thorax  between  the  third  and  fourth  rib  on  the  right  side.  He 
immediately  walked  home,  a  distance  of  forty  yards.  There  was 
very  considerable  hemorrhage,  and  he  became  faint;  a  stream  of 
dark  blood  continuing  to  ooze  from  the  wound  on  the  slightest 
motion,  yet  he  was  free  from  pain.  For  the  space  of  ten  days  the 
lad  appeared  to  be  recovering  from  his  formidable  accident,  and 
once  even  walked  eighty  yards,  and  amused  himself  in  his  flower- 
garden,  digging  for  a  short  period  with  his  spade.  At  this  time  he 
appeared  well,  and  in  a  merry  and  cheerful  mood,  his  eyes  beimr 
unusually  bright.  In  a  few  days,  however,  the  boy  began  to  ema- 
ciate; frequent  rigors  and  syncope  supervened,  his  pul^e  being 
much  accelerated.  During  these  paroxysms,  however,  he  com- 
plained of  no  pain,  nor  was  he  troubled  with  cough  or  abnormal 
expectoration.    He  died  on  25th  of  February. 

On  the  right  side,  about  half  an  inch  from  the  sternum,  between 
the  cartilages  of  the  third  and  fourth  ribs,  there  was  a  small  cicatrix. 
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Beneath  this,  i.  e.  within  the  thorax  on  the  pleura,  there  was  a 
small  blue  spot;  there  was  no  serous  or  sanguineous  effusions  in 
the  bag  of  the  pleura,  but  a  small  tubercfe  in  the  right  lung,  near 
the  pulmonary  artery;  in  the  pericardium  there  was  a  quantity  of 
serum*  The  heart  itself  appeared  healthy.  Firmly  fixed  in  ihe 
right  ventricle  was  discovered  the  stick  that  formed  the  butt  of  the 
gun.  One  end  was  forced  between  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
eo/umncB,  the  other  had  ruptured  the  auriculo-ventricular  valve  of 
the  right  auricle;  but  no  wound  was  discovered  in  the  heart,  the 
conjecture  was,  that  the  stick  had  traversed  the  mediastinum,  pen- 
etrated the  posterior  lobe  of  the  right  lung,  entered  the  vena  cava, 
and  been  carried  by  the  current  of  blood  into  the  heart — Edin- 
burgh Monthly  J<mrnal  of  Medical  Science^  Dec.  1 863. 


'» » 


RECUPERATION. 


BT  GBOaOB  BOTT,   M.   D. 


There  is  in  the  animal  economy  a  principle  of  great  value  to  a 
physician  ;  and,  if  results  be  considered,  ot  no  less  importance  to 
the  patient,  which  ought  carefully  to  be  studied  and  apprehended. 
I  refer  to  the  recuperative  power  of  the  system,  by  the  agency  of  . 
which  an  effort  is  always  made  to  restore  a  suffering  member  or 
diseased  body  to  its  original  standard  of  health. 

In  disease,  this  principle  is  always  active  and  more  or  less  ob- 
vious. When  distinctly  seen,  it  is  a  valuable  and  efficient  ^ide  ; 
for  a  physician  is  but  the  handmaid  of  nature.  His  provmce  is 
never  to  supercede,  but  to  aid  her.  She  has  a  language  of  signs, 
beautiful  and  distinct,  by  which  her  intentions  are  made  manifest 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  observe  and  expound  them.  In  fevers,  it  is 
witnessed  in  the  earnest  appeals  of  a  patient  for  water,  ^^cold 
water,''  and  in  his  oft  inability  to  slake  his  thirst  It  is  not  less 
observable  in  the  delicious  sensations  arising  from  the  free  admission 
of  pure  air.  It  is  seen  in  critical  diarrhoeas,  sometimes  in  profuse 
perspiration,  often  in  bleeding  at  the  nose,  occasionally  in  the  ex- 
pectoration of  blood,  and  generally  in  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels. 
The  following  case  illustrates  the  principle. 

A  young  man,  of  18  years  of  age,  in  the  beautifbl  town  of  Hub- 
bardston,  where  I  then  reskied,  was  suddenly  attacked  with  pleuro- 

Eneumonitis,  apparently  investing  both  surfaces  of  the  serous  mem- 
rane,  and  severely  affecting  the  right  lung.  The  disease  was 
fearfully  devetoped  before  I  saw  him,  and  was  not  arrested  till  near 
the  end  of  the  second  week.  After  the  crisis,  his  improvement  was 
slight,  indeed  hudly  perceptible,  and  he  contined  feeble  beyond  my 
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expectations.  A  careful  examination  by  physical  signs  revealed  his 
true  state.  An  empyenria,  or,  as  the  sequel  proved,  a  partialiy-eih 
cysted  abscess  had  formed  in  his  right  side ;  a  condition  usually 
fatal,  though  not  necessarily  so.  At  this  time  it  was  impossible  to 
determine  to  what  extent  the  lung  was  invested.  He  was  **cora- 
fortable,'^  however,  and  knowing  that  nothing  but  an  operation 
could  touch  the  case,  I  concluded  to  trust  him  to  the  efforts  of  na- 
ture for  the  present. 

From  the  outset  he  had  been  troubled  with  cough,  but  with 
slight  expectoration,  and  did  not  sensibly  change  in  this  respect  for 
quite  a  length  of  time.  But  pus  began  to  appear,  gradually  in- 
creasing in  quantity  for  some  months.  If  he  now  turned  upon  his 
left  side,  a  position  he  exceedingly  disliked,  violent  paroxysms  of 
coughing  ensued,  accompanied  by  an  almost  continuous  stream  of 
matter— demonstrating,  that  being  unable  to  make  a  portal  at  the 
side,  nature  had  opened  a  passage  to  the  trachea  through  the  lungs, 
and  furnishing  an  additional  evidence  of  the  general  law. 

Nearly  a  yeai'  had  now  elapsed  since  his  attack.  He  had  im- 
proved in  no  particular.  Kapid  pulse,  fi%quent  respiration,  night 
sweats,  emaciation,  and  great  general  debility,  were  his  prominent 
characteristics.  He  was  evidently  incurable,  unless  it  were  possi- 
ble by  an  operation  to  relieve  him.  The  objections  to  this,  lay  in 
probable  adhesions,  the  extent  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  deter- 
mine. In  consultation  with  three  eminent  physicians,  the  only  one 
of  whom  now  living  is  Dr.  Osgood,  of  Tern  pie  ton,  Mass.,  it  was  de- 
termined, as  a  dernier  resort,  to  perform  the  operation.  The  con- 
sent of  all  interested  being  readily  obtained,  we  laid  his  skeleton 
body  upon  a  table,  and  with  a  scalpel  and  lancet,  I  cut  to  the  right 
lung,  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs.  No  puss  issued  ;  and  the 
introduction  into  his  side  of  a  curved  probe,  revealed  the  reason. 
Adhesions  above  the  point  of  incision  had  taken  place,  and  matter, 
the  abundance  of  which  I  could  not  question,  was  imprisoned  above 
it.  Further  dissections  were  deemed  inexpedient,  and  the  case  was 
again  entrusted  to  nature.  But  the  wound  showed  no  disposition 
to  unite,  and  in  a  few  days  there  burst  forth  such  a  quantity  of 
matter,  as,  in  the  language  of  the  mother,  flooded  the  bed. 

Still  the  wound  did  not  heal,  and  within  the  succeeding  few  days 
two  additional  ejections  poured  from  his  side,  varying  in  quantitv 
from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  or  more,  by  estimation. 

This  was  the  termination  of  the  case.  The  wound  closed,  th^ 
cough  disappeared,  expectoration  ceased,  and  his  appetite  returned- 
A  cheerful  mind,  with  the  inspiration  of  hope,  gave  him  new  life, 
and  he  ultimately  recovered.  It  is  now  rising  twenty  years  since 
that  event  transpired,  the  subject  is  still  living,  a  successful  agricul- 
turist, and  the  head  of  a  happy  family.  There  are  here  four poinis 
marked  by  recuperutiofim 

1st  The  empyema,  or  abscess,  the  formation  of  which  is  emraUwi. 
2d.  The  passage  for  the  egress  of  matter  through  the  trachea. 
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3d.  The  additional  external  imjnUse  after  the  operation. 
4th.  Union  of  the  internal  cavities  after  evacuation  of  the  pus.— 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


THROAT  AND  UTERINE  DISEASES. 

How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  that  so  many  people  have  ulcerated 
throats  ?  Practitioners  in  former  times  were  rarefy  consulted  upon 
any  difficulty  in  that  region,  beyond  enlai^ments  of  the  tonsils  in 
young  persons.  But  now-a-days,  throat  patients  are  numerous 
indeed — so  much  so,  that  the  treatment  of  them  has  become  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  professional  business.  They  are  perpetually  hur-  ^ 
lying  here  and  there  over  the  railroads,  for  the  advice  of  somebody 
tney  bave  heard  of  who  has  rained  particular  distinction  on  account 
of  nis  successful  treatment  of  such  cases.  There  must  be  a  direct 
cause  for  this  wide-spread  and  increasing  malady .  Anthracite  fires, 
high-seasoned  food,  oad  water,  imperfectly  ventilated  bouses,  close 
sleeping  rooms,  thin  shoes,  tobacco,  coffee,  artificial  wines,  and 
numerous  other  instrumentalities,  have  been  by  turns  accused,  but 
finally  exonerated  from  having  anything  to  do  with  the  fleneration 
of  these  various  conditions  of  the  throat.  Therefore,  the  field  is 
open  for  further  investigation. 

But  other  equally  perplexing  difficulty  has  arisen  in  the  domain 
of  medical  practice,  quite  as  anomalous,  viz.,  variously  diseased 
conditions  oi  the  uterus.  Has  the  climate  underfi;one  any  changes 
within  the  last  half  century  to  have  affected  the  nealth  of  women 
in  this  manner  ?  Either  this  class  of  sufferers  were  entirely  over- 
looked formerly  in  New  England,  by  the  generality  of  practition- 
ers, or  some  new  cause  in  operating.  From  the  multiplication  of 
these  cases,  the  treatment  of  them  to  some  extent  has  become  a 
speciality.  Ladies  go  great  distances  for  the  assistance  of  those 
whose  names  are  abroad  as  successful  in  restoring  unfortunate  female 
sufferers  to  health.  A  close  study  of  distinct  classes  of  disease,  is 
fast  leading  to  a  subdivision  of  professional  labor.     In  cities,  fifty 

{[ears  hence,  the  ancient  Egyptian  system  will  probably  be  est^b- 
ished — and  there  will  be  physicians,  as  the  historian  expresses  it, 
for  the  ear,  for  the  mouth,  and  so  on. 

A  discovery  of  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  increased  prevalence  of 
these  two  diseases,  would  lead  to  happy  results,  miile  no  satis* 
factorv  explanation  can  be  given  of  their  origin,  uncertainty  in 
regara  to  the  proper  method  of  medication  must  characterize  the 
best  directed  enorts. — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
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PART  IL-..EDITORIAL 


DR  CARTWRIGHT'S  ESSAY. 

In  tbis  remarkable  spdoimen  of  medical  logic,  we  find  the  ezpreasioa— 
**  the  doctrine  of  Moeet,  that  life,  with  all  its  attributes  of  sensalioiiy  mo- 
bility and  intelligence,  exists  in  the  blood,  is  no  more  diffiealt  to  under^ 
stand  than  the  doctrine  of  the  Greeks  and  modern  physiologists,  whidi 
pre-supposes  that  life,  with  all  its  attributes,  is  located  in  the  pulpy  sub- 
stance called  the  brain,  and  its  appendages/* 

Can  the  Doctor  mention  an  example  of  any  animal  which  exhibits 
^'yolition,  mobility  and  intelligence''  without  a  nervous  system  t  Does  the 
blood  ever  confer  ''  volition,  mobility  and  intelligence"  upon  any  part  of 
the  body  which  i«  destitute  of  nervous  connections  with  the  remainder? 
Do  not  *' sensibility  and  voluntary  power*'  instantly  cease  when  the 
nervous  twigs  have  been  compressed,  however  abundant  the  supply  of 
blood  ?  Finally,  do  animals  ascend  in  the  scale  of  developement  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  blood  which  they  possess,  or  in  proporti<Mi  to 
their  nervous  developement?  Again^-alihough  the  lowest  classes  of 
animals,  bordering  on  the  zoophytes,  have  a  "  diffused  sensorium,"  be- 
cause their  nervous  matter  is  diffused  through  the  body,  and  not  c<»ce]i- 
trated  in  massesy  is  there  the  slightest  evidence  in  animals  which  have  a 
well  developed  brain,  that  conscious  **  sensation,  intelligence  and  volition" 
belong  to  any  other  portion  of  thtir  body  ?  But,  really«  we  have  luit 
the  necessary  patience  to  discuss  such  palpable  absurdities.  Dr.  C. 
presents  himself  as  a  practical  man,  in  contradistinction  to  *'  risionsrv 
practitioners,*'  who  **  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  facts," — and  Dr. 
C.  has  certainly  paid  some  attention  to  facts,  but  he  has  been  very  un- 
fortunate in  his  efforts  at  reasoning ;  and  has  not  even  been  precise  in 
reference  to  facts. 

In  speaking  of  the  liver  as  being  a  great  decarboniaer  of  the  blood, 
and  aiding  therefrom  the  itaaportance  of  doses  of  calomel  in  congestive 
diseases,  Dr.  0.  appears  to  confound  the  carbonaceous  substance  of  the 
blood  with  the  free  carbonic  acid  which  it  contains.  The  liver,  it  is  true, 
removes  carbon  and  hydrogen  from  the  blood,  but  the  carbon  which  it 
removes  \b  not  carbonic  acid,  and  does  not  exert  the  influence  of  carbonic 
acid  in  producing  asphyxia.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  portion  of  the  es- 
sential constitution  of  the  blood,  particularly  of  its  globules,  and  is  thrown 
off  in  the  form  of  btlci  in  consequence  of  their  degeneration. 
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The  Iirer  is  least  actiye  when  the  largest  amount  of  oarbonic  acid  is 
formed,  which  carbonio  acid  escapes,  not  by  the  Inngs  and  liTer,  but  by 
the  lungs  and  skin.  The  necessity  for  bilious  purging,  arises  from  the 
Accumulation  of  the  blood  in  the  spleen,  the  portal  system,  and  liver,  in 
which  its  globules  acquire  a  degenerated  character,  and  need  to  be  par- 
tially renovated  by  the  secretory  process  of  the  liver.  This  secretion  has 
a  happy  influence  in  removing  portal  congestion,  by  facilitating  the  pas- 
sage of  the  blood  through  the  liver ;  and  the  relief  of  this  congestion, 
irith  the  purification  of  the  blood,  is  the  principal  source  of  the  benefit 
derived  from  cholagogues.  In  cases  of  recent  congestion,  as  in  the  first 
attacks  of  cholera,  or  of  ague«  the  same  relief  is  prompUy  obtained  by 
means  of  an  emetic,  which  mechanically  removes  the  congestion,  without 
decarbonizing  the  blood. 

The  reason  that  mercurial  cholagogues,  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  0.,  pro- 
dace  a  better  effect  in  the  cases  referred  to,  than  simple  hydrogogues^  is 
that,  while  hydrogogues  produce  serous  evacuations,  thereby  inspissating 
the  blood,  they  do  not  remove  its  more  noxious  elements,  while  chole- 
gogues  and  diuretics,  which  remove  bile  and  urea,  relieve  the  nervous 
system  of  its  two  principal  oppressors ; — relieved  of  which  the  brain  re- 
covers its  activity,  and  the  whole  nervous  system  acts  with  vigor. 

The  fact  shown  by  the  experiment  upon  the  alligator,  that  the  motion  of 
the  blood  may  be  renewed  by  the  action  of  the  capillaries,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  respiration,  after  the  movements  of  the  heart  had  ceased,  is 
quite  irrelevant  to  the  theory  which  the  Doctor  adduces.  It  is  well 
known  that  contractility  belongs  to  all  the  tissues  for  some  time  after 
death,  in  all  animals.  Under  some  circumstancesi  the  tissues  of  cold- 
blooded animab  retain  their  contractility  for  some  twenty-four  hours 
after  death.  That  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  or  any  other  part  of  the 
body  should  retain  sufiicient  contractility  to  propel  the  blood,  when 
stimulated  by  respiration,  a  few  hours  after  death,  is  by  no  means 
a  novel  fact ;  and  that  this  oxygenated  blood,  reaching  the  substance  of 
the  heart,  should  renew  its  contractility,  is  a  necessary  consequence. 
To  infer  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  lungs  are  the  mechanical 
sources  of  the  circulation,  and  that  the  great  mechanical  power  which  the 
heart  actually  exercises  in  propelling  the  blood,  is  not  the  principal 
source  of  its  movement^  is  a  specimen  of  logical  blundering  which  can 
only  be  paralleled  by  a  genuine  Irish  bull.  As  well  might  it  be  main- 
tained that  the  messengers  who  bore  to  Franklin  Pierce  information  of 
his  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  were  the  real  rulers 
of  our  country. — ^B. 
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THE  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL   INSTITUTE,  AND  ITS 

OPPONENTS. 

The  establishment  of  a  liberal  medical  school,  aiming  to  reform  the 
abases  of  medicine,  and  to  promote  the  true  public  interest,  instead  of 
advancing  the  private  bterests  and  objects  of  any  little  clique  of  ambi- 
tious individuals,  necessarily  arouses  the  numerous  selfish  influences  which 
oppose  every  laudable  and  fortunate  undartaking.  Hence  there  are 
four  principal  sources  of  the  opposition  which  may  be  anticipated. 

1.  The  regular  conservative  or  Hunker  party,  powerful,  combined, 
and  efficient  in  their  actioUi  may  be  expected  to  make  every  efibrt  to 
crush  the  enterprise. 

2.  The  liberal  policy  of  the  Institute  may  be  opposed  by  those  who 
fayor  high  prices. 

3.  Rival  schools  established  for  selfish  objects,  without  any  public  ne- 
cessity^ may  be  expected  to  attempt  to  win  a  little  influence  for  themselves 
by  detraction  and  slander,  especially,  if  they  are  obscure  or  destitute 
of  merit.  In  proportion  as  they  have  neither  talent  nor  laudable  objects, 
they  will  choose  such  a  course. 

4.  Medical  demagogues  and  self-conceited  aspirants,  who  are  unable  to 
gun  a  respectable  standing  by  their  own  efforts  and  are  impelled  to  war 
against  those  who  have  reputation,  but  who  are  not  willing  to  take  them  by 
the  hand  and  lift  them  up. 

1.  The  offositioh  of  Hunkxrism. — ^This  was  displayed  in  the  first 
instance  by  an  effort  to  prevent  the  granting  of  a  charter  by  the  L^;isla- 
ture.  Members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  took  the 
lead  in  this  movement  from  obvious  motives,  but  entirely  failed  of  suc- 
cess. The  Legislature  had  no  disposition  to  giye  them  a  monopoly  ci 
medical  teaching. 

Another  form  of  opposition  consisted  In  a  species  of  moral  warfare 
against  the  professors  and  students  of  the  new  school.  The  efifort  was 
made  to  deprive  the  professors  of  all  social  influence  or  standing,  as  a 
proscribed  class  with  whom  no  one  should  associate.  Instead  of  culti- 
vating fiiendly  feelings  among  members  of  the  same  profession  as  gen- 
tlemen, physicians,  and  professors  of  Chrisuanity  are  bound  to  do,  a 
malignant  effort  was  made  to  instil  sentiments  of  hostility  and  contempt, 
and  to  prevent  any  personal  association  between  students  of  different 
schools,  which  might  mitigate  or  destroy  the  rancor  of  party  jealousy  and 
hatred.  This  effort  was  but  too  successful,  and  came  very  near  result- 
ing in  personal  collisions  between  the  classes,  notwithstanding  the  earn- 
est  inculcation  of  the  principles  of  gentlemanly  courtesy,  forbearance, 
and  kindness  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute.     Why 
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iras  tluB  base  and  demoralizing  policy  adopted  ?  Smply  because  it  was 
well  known  that  a  free  interchange  of  sentiments  among  the  students 
would  be  fa^al  to  that  bigotry  and  prejudice  which  are  the  principal  reli- 
ance of  a  proscriptive  party.  While  the  &culty  and  students  of  the  in- 
stitute extended  an  unlimited  hospitality  to  visiters  and  students  of 
other  schools,  however  prejudiced  their  minds,  the  Faculty  of  the  sixth 
street  school,  not  only  guarded  their  own  doors  but  virtually  forbade  all 
acceptance  of  the  hospitality  of  a  liberal  schools  by  their  own  students, 
refusing  to  permit  any  one  to  graduate  who  listened  to  any  lectures  not 
considered  orthodox. 

As  a  part  of  the  same  policy,  the  Commerdal  Hospital,  a  State  institu- 
tion, (contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  law,)  was  barred  against  all 
students  but  their  own,  injuring  the  Hospital  at  least  a  thousand  dollars 
a  year ;  and  the  medical  library,  established  in  Cincinnati  by  the  funds  of 
the  State,  was  made  a  monopoly  for  one  school,  thus  excluding  the  ma- 
^  jority  of  both  pupils  and  teachers  from  a  State  institution,  wholly  to 
gratify  jealousy  and  selfishness. 

While  medical  students  were  thus  industriously  kept  in  the  dark,  great 
care  was  taken  to  misrepresent  the  character  and  teachings  of  the  Institute 
in  the  Medical  Journal  of  the  College — ^the  Lancet.  The  idea  was  first 
held  out  that  the  S.  M.  Institute  did  not  even  profess  to  teach  anatomy 
as  other  medical  schools.  When  it  was  found  that  the  Institute  turned 
out  superior  anatomists,  and  consumed  more  anatomical  material  than 
their  own  school,  this  charge  was  not  repeated,  but  U  kkis  never  correcUd. 
It  was  deliberately  asserted  and  published  by  both  editors  of  the  Lancet, 
that  the  Institute  based  its  instructions  upon  the  Thomsonian  doctrines  of 
heat  and  cold,  and  the  use  of  vegetable  remedies  to  the  total  exclusion  of 
mineral  agents.  This  slanderous  misrepresentation,  with  others  of  a 
similar  nature  were  publicly  repelled  through  the  press,  by  the  present 
Dean  of  the  Institute,  and  the  charges  were  not  repeated — ^but  again  thejf 
were  never  eorreeted. 

When  the  success  of  Eclectic  treatment  in  Cholera  was  brought  before 
the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  a  slanderous  denial  of  the  facts  was  procured 
from  Dr.  Stevens,  at  a  period  too  late  for  its  refutation.  This  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Lancet,  but  when  at  the  next  session  efih/s  Le^laiure,  the 
full  and  complete  refutation  of  the  slander,  by  properly  attested  docu- 
ments, was  laid  before  that  body,  and  by  its  order  was  printed  to  circulate 
coextensively  with  the  slander,  this  refutation  was  not  even  mentioned  by 
the  Lancet.  The  falsehood  was  not  repeated,  but  agun  it  was  never 
corrected. 

The  minor  falsehoods  from  the  same  source,  which  admits  no  reply  or 
explanation,  and  never  corrects  a  slander,  may  pass  unnoticed ;  but  we  are 
not  willing  that  the  past  course  of  these  reckless  slanderers  should  be  for- 
gotten by  the  public. — B. 
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IMPOSTURES  OF  HUKKERISAL 

m 

'In  the  Democratic  Transcript,  (Canton,  0.,  Sept  16,)  is  the  following 
very  intelligent  squib  from  a  writer  who  does  not  appear  to  know  anything 
of  the  Institution  he  assails — not  even  its  name,  which  he  calls  jBUdU, 

*<Mr.  Elippart: — In  your  lauditory  notice  of  the  Electic  Medioal 
Institute,  located  in  Cincinnati,  you  represent  that  '  the  principles  there 
ioculcated  are  progressive,  liberal  and  unbiassed  in  favor  of  any  special 
system  of  practice/  In  this  representation  you  deceive — ^unintention- 
ally no  doubt.  The  term  Eledit  I  acknowledge  will  admit  the  interpre- 
tation you  give;  but  as  applied  to  thia  school,  is  a  misnomer ;  and  only 
used  to  catch  gulls.  The  school  is  emphatically  Botamc,  and  its  Pro- 
fessors advocate  no  other  system  of  practice  ;  but  war  against  the  use  of 
all  mineral  preparations,  mercurials  especially — condemn  bleeding  and 
blistering,  and  are  wholesale  in  their  condemnation  of  the  regular  system. 
Several  years  ago,  actuated  no  doubt  from  the  principles  yon  now  award 
them,  they  instituted  a  chair  of  HomeoBpathy,  but  as  its  mode  of  praeUoe 
was  so  antagonistic  to  their  thunder  and  steam  system,  it  was  found  more 
profitable  to  abolish  it.  The  Institution  is  not  recognized  by  any  repu- 
table school  in  the  Union,  and  I  only  write  you  this  for  the  benefit  of 
students  contemplating  attendance  upon  lectures,  that  they  may  not  be 
deceived  by  the  suecions  title  of  the  school  in  question.  L.  S." 

This  rigmarole  of  "  Botanic"  ''  thunder  and  steam  *^  **war  ogamH  aU 
mineral  preparationa,**  etc.,  shows  that  the  writer  is  either  a  verdant 
country  dupe  of  the  stale  slanders  of  the  Lancet,  or  else  a  voluntary 
coadjutor  in  deception  to  prop  a  sinking  school  against  a  successful  rival. 
Whether  ignorant,  knavieh,  or  a  little  of  both,  however,  is  immalerisJ. 
Every  intelligent  medical  gentleman  knows  that  what  is  called  the 
**  thunder  and  steam  system/'  that  is  the  system  of  Thomson,  is  nearly 
extinct,  not  being  followed  by  any  educated  physidan.  It  is  also  wdl 
known  that  from  the  bigoted  members  of  that  party  proceeded  the  most 
violent  opposition  to  liberal  Eclectic  reform  which  does  not  '*  war  against 
all  mineral  preparatiocs."  The  stale  trick  of  confounding  Eclectics  with 
their  opponents  has  been  for  some  time  abandoned  here,  being  rather  too 
flagrant  an  imposition.  L.  S.  is  several  years  behind  the  times.  He 
ought  to  return  and  obtain  his  cue  again  from  head-quarters.  The  present 
fashion  for  an  Old  Hunker  b  to  say — '^  In  fact  we  are  all  Eclectics- 
Eclecticism  is  the  true  philosophy  of  medicine.  We  are  in  favor  of  re- 
form ourselves.  We  think  that  a  great  deal  of  harm  is  done  by  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  calomel.  We  seldom  use  it  except  in  doses  of  one, 
two  or  three  grains — sometimes  we  give  a  little  blue  mass.  We  are 
opposed  to  the  abuses  of  the  lancet,  etc.,  but  we  are  opposed  to  this  false 
Eclecticism.  We  go  for  keeping  up  the  dignity  of  the  profession.  We 
think  a  young  man  ought  to  pay  at  least  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  to 
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obtain  his  medieal  edueation.  This  would  keep  out  the  rabbis,  and  keep 
us  from  being  injured  and  run  down  by  vnlgar  eompetition.  These  Bc- 
lecties  are  mining  the  profession — ^but  they  can't  keep  it  up  kmg.  Thej 
will  unite  with  the  regular  profession  before  long,  and  be  true  Eclectics/* 

Very  well,  gentlemen,  you  may  clium  our  name  and  some  of  our  prin* 
ciples,  and  use  our  new  remedies  too,  in  a  private  way— but  you  are  rery 
sl<^  to  learn,  and  we  fear  it  will  be  forty  or  fifty  years  before  the  major- 
ity  of  yon  can  really  be  called  American  Eclectics. 

As  to  reeognUum^  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  is  somewhat  more 
extensively  recognized  than  any  other  medical  school  of  Cmcinnati,  and 
its  diplomas  carry  all  the  legal  and  moral  authority  that  properly  belongs 
to  such  testimonials.  But  it  is  certainly  not  recognized  as  identified  with 
the  orthodox  party,  whose  leaders  acknowledge  their  therapeutic  know- 
ledge to  be  so  inadequate  that  one-half  of  their  cholera  patients  die  when- 
ever the  disease  is  epidemic.  Nor  can  the  Institute  ever  be  recognized 
in  that  sense  until  old  school  institutions  have  been  vastly  improved  from 
their  present  condition,  and  really  deserve  the  title  of  Eclectic.  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  until  they  have  adopted  our  principles,  that  we  can  have  a 
proper  mutual  recognition. — ^B. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A  recent  graduate  says: — "I  hope  you  will  carry  out  your  plans  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  College  buildbg.  I  wotdd  be  greatly  rejoiced  to  hear 
that  it  was  occupied  by  a  class  of  four  or  five  hundred  next  winter  ;  and 
as  soon  as  any  steps  are  taken  for  the  formation  of  an  anatomical  cabinet 
for  the  use  of  students,  I  will  cheerfully  contribute  my  mite  to  aid  the 


cause." 


A  student  writes  from  Pennsylvsnia,  *'  The  free-school  movement  is 
beginning  to  be  rightly  looked  upon.  I  am  acquainted  with  several 
physicians  who  will  do  a  liberal  part  by  way  of«  material  aid  in  the  work 
in  contemplation  of  putting  up  a  new  college  edifice,  as  soon  as  the 
measures  agreed  upon  by  the  Faculty  are  made  known  to  them.  Indeed, 
they  are  waiting  to  make  subscriptions  either  in  the  form  of  stock  or 
donation.'' 

Dr.  B.,  of  Phelps,  N.  Y.,  writes :  *'  I  have  tried  both  systems  of  prac- 
tice. Allopathy  about  28  years,  Eclecticbm  about  10,  and  I  have  but 
one  r^rret,  that  is,  I  could  not  be  permitted  to  undo  the  first  part  of  my 
professionvl  life.  I  am  satisfied  your  school  has  done  more,  and  con- 
tinues to  do  more,  for  reform  than  all  other  schods  combined.  Tour 
uniform,  consistent,  persevering  course  has  always  met  my  unqualified 
approbation.'* — B . 
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JoNia'  Aim  Mouow's  PaAcmcs. — ^We  are  gratified  at  last  with  the 
announcement  that  this  work  is  aboat  to  be  pubUshed,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  notice  from  the  Ohio  State  Journal.  Dr.  I.  Gibson  Jones* 
of  Columbus,  as  the  senior  pioneer  of  reform  in  the  Western  half  of  tlie 
Union,  has  been  so  long  expected  and  desired  as  an  author  on  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  that  we  are  confident  his  work  will  find  immediate  sale 
and  its  interest  will  be  materially  enhanced  by  embracing  the  unfinished 
writings  of  Prof.  Morrow  : 

'<  Nbw  Work  on  thb  Tbbort  and  Practios  ov  Mxoicinb. — We 
learn  that  our  esteemed  fellow-citizen,  Dr.  I.  G.  Jones,  has  prepared  a 
new  work  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  The  work  we  under- 
stand, will  embrace  tne  Lectures,  enlarged,  improved  and  corrected, 
delivered  by  him  while  occupying  "the  chair  of  "  Theory  and  Practice,'* 
in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati,  and  will  be  published  and 
on  sale  by  the  first  of  October  ensuing.  As  containing  a  full  explanation 
of  the  most  recent  views  and  doctrines  of  the  Eclectic  School  upon  the 
wide  range  of  topics  embraced  under  the  title,  it  w\ll  be  anticipated  by 
the  members  of  that  branch  of  the  profession  with  eagerness  and  satis- 
faction, while  the  long  experience,  aoility  and  success  of  the  author  must 
challenge  the  attention  of  the  entire  proression. 

The  work  will  also  contaia  the  unfinished  writings  of  the  late  Dr. 
Morrow,  as  left  by  him  at  his  death. —  Ohio  State  Journal.*^ 


Sbllino  Diplomas. — ^It  appears  by  the  following  spirited  notice  in  the 
Memphis  Express,  that  Dr.  Gillman,  one  of  the  ex-professors  of  Dr. 
Baldridge's  late  imitation  of  a  medical  school  at  Louisville,  has  distin- 
guished himself  in  a  new  career.  Such  incidents  are  quite  instructive  in 
showing  publicly  the  character  of  those  who  have  aimed  to  build  up 
petty  institutions  by  defamation  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute — ^pre- 
senting themselves  as  the  immaculate  models  of  reform  : 

*'  John  Gillman,  m.  d. 

**  This  gentleman  has  been  figuring  rather  largely  it  would  seem,  from 
a  communication  which  appeared  in  the  Whig,  a  few  days  since.  He,  it 
is  alledged,  has  been  selling  diplomas,  purporting  to  be  from  the  Mem* 
phis  Institute,  signed  by  himself  and  six  others,  in  our  sister  State,  Ark* 
sas,  for  the  sum  of  926  each.  He  stated  there  that  the  charter  of  the 
Institute  allowed  this  course  of  proceeding.  Dr.  Gillman  would  be 
puzzled  to  show  how  he  obtained  the  names  of  the  other  gentiem^n,  to 
these  parchments.  He  should  be  apprehended  for  forgery,  for  he  could 
have  come  by  their  signatures  in  no  other  way.  Such  a  base  and  un- 
principled wretch  as  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  should  not  be  allowed 
to  escape  unwhipped  of  justice.  This  gentleman  was  brought  to  Mem* 
phis  by  Dr.  Hulce,  when  he  endeavored  to  re*organise  the  Institute,  and 
when  they  disbanded  aud  gave  up  the  enterprise.  Professor  OUlman^  it 
would  seem,  emigrated  to  Arkansas  to  make  Doctors  by  the  wholesale. 


\ 
\ 
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It  is  a  self-eTident  fact  that,  fitnn  facts  set  forth  by  the  report  of  the 
neetiiig  in  Auj^sta,  Arkansas,  held  to  take  into  consideration  Uie  conduct 
of  the  aforesaid  OiUman,  that  he  Is  a  iMef,  and  liar^  and  we  believe  a 
fOBoxB.  It  must  be  so.  The  charter  mnts  no  snch  power  as  he  claimed. 
A  man  most  be  lost  to  every  sense  of  honor  and  humanity,  to  thus  arm 
men  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  slay  his  fellow  man.  We  again  re* 
peat,  he  should  be  brought  to  justice ;  for  a  man  gu'lty  of  such  an 
outrage,  would  not  shrink  from  the  performance  of  any  piece  of  villainy.'* 
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The  Matbbval  Manaobmxht  of  Childben  xh  Hbalth  and  Disbasb. 
By  Thomas  Bull,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
Author  of  **  Hints  to  Mothers''  for  the  management  of  their  health  during 
pregnancy  and  the  lying-in  room.  Second  Edition.  Philadelphia: 
Lindsay  and  Blakiston,  1853 — Cincinnati :  H.  W.  Derby  ds  Co. 

We  have  read  this  work  with  much  interest,  and  can  cheerfully  re- 
commend it  to  the  profession.  We  will  extract  some  of  the  author's 
remarks  on  the  subjects  of  Calomel  and  Opium :  N • 

**  Calomel  is  one  of  the  most  useful  medicines  that  we  possess ;  but 
though  powerful  for  good,  it  is  by  no  means  powerless  for  mischief,  and 
pittes  might  be  written  upon  the  evil  effects  which  have  resulted  from  its 
mmscriroinate  use  in  the  nursurv :  medical  men  are  daily  and  hourly 
witnessing  this  fact.  It  is  particularly  eligible  in  the  diseases  of  children ; 
but  then  it  is  quite  impossible  for  unprofessional  persons  to  judge  when 
it  may  be  appropriately  exhibited.  And  it  can  not  be  too  generally 
known,  that  the  effect  of  this  medicine  upon  the  evacuations  is  always  to 
make  them  appear  unnatural.  From  ignorance  of  this  fact,  calomel  is 
often  repeatea  again  and  again  to  relieve  that  very  condition  which  it  has 
itself  produced,  causing  but  too  frequently  a  degree  of  irritation  in  the 
delicate  lining  membrane  of  the  bowel,  which  it  may  be  very  difficult  for 
a  medical  man  to  remove,  and  pertiaps  a  source  of  misery  to  the  child  as 
long  as  it  lives.  Its  frequent  exnibition  has  also  another  evil  attending  it* 
for  '  the  immoderate  use  of  mercury  in  early  infancy  produces  more» 
perhaps,  than  any  other  similar  cause,  that  universal  tendency  to  decay, 
which,  in  many  instances,  destroys  almost  every  tooth  at  an  early  age.* 

**  In  the  diseases  of  childhood  it  is  often  administered  by  the  mother  or 
nurse  with  a  degree  of  careless  excess  which  ultimately,  if  not  immedi- 
ately, produces  severe  and  irremediable  injury.  I  have  met  with  such 
cases ;  but  Mr.  Bell  details  a  remarkable  instance  in  point .  « A  child, 
about  three  years  of  age,  was  brought  to  me,  having  a  most  extensive 
ulceration  in  the  gum  of  the  lower  jaw,  by  which  the  alveolar  process 
(that  portion  of  the  jaw  which  forms  the  sockets  of  the  teeth)  was  parti- 
ally denuded.  The  account  given  by  the  mother  was,  that  tfie  chila  had 
some  time  previously  been  the  subject  of  measles,  for  which  a  chemist^ 
whom  she  consulted,  gave  her  v)kU$  powders^  one  of  which  was  ordered 
to  be  taken  every  fimr  kaun»    It  appears  by  the  result,  that  this  must 
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hare  been  calomel ;  for  after  taking  it  for  two  or  three  days,  frotasm  wfi* 
vadon  was  prodaced»  with  swollen  tongue,  inflamed  gnma,  etc.,  followed 
by  ulceration  of  the  gum,  lips,  and  cheek.  On  fxamining  the  denuded 
alveolar  process,  I  found  that  a  considerable  necrosis  (deaUi  of  the  boae) 
had  taken  place,  including  the  whole  anterior  arch  of  the  jaw  from  the 
first  double  tooth  on  the  lefl  side  to  the  eje-tooth  on  the  r^ht.  Bj 
degrees  the  dead  portion  of  the  bone  was  raised,  and  became  loose,  when 
I  found  that  the  mischief  was  not  confined  to  the  alveolar  process,  b«t 
comprised  the  whole  substance  of  the  bone  within  the  space  just  men- 
tioned,' etc.  Surely  the  knowledge  of  such  a  case  as  this  would  induce 
every  prudent  mother  to  exdude  ealomel/rom  her  list  of  nursury  medUemu, 

'*  Opiates. — This  class  of  medicine  is  often  kept  in  the  nursury,  in  tlie 
forms  of  laudanum,  syrup  of  white  poppies,  paregoric  elixir,  Dover's 
powder,  Dalby's  Carminatife,  and  Godfrey's  cordial.  The  object  with 
which  they  are  generally  given  is  to  allay  pain  by  producing  sleep,  or, 
perhaps,  much  more  frequently,  to  allay  the  crying  of  a  fretful  chOd. 
Thev  are,  therefore,  remedies  of  great  convenience  to  the  nurse  ;  and,  ao 
exhibited,  they  are  too  often  frUm, 

In  the  hands  of  the  physician,  there  is  no  medicine  the  administration 
of  which  requires  greater  caution  and  jud^ent  than  opiates,  both  bom 
the  suscepUbility  of  infants  to  tbeir  narcotic  influence  and  their  varying 
capability  of  bearing  it.  The  danger,  therefore,  with  which  their  use  is 
fraught,  in  the  hands  of  a  nurse,  should  for  ever  exclude  them  from  the 
list  of  nursury  medicines. 

It  is  calculated  that  three-fowrthe  of  all  the  deaths  that  take  place  from 
opium  occurs  in  children  under  five  years  of  age.  The  amount  whieh 
will  sometimes  cause  death  is  very  small ;  a  foot  most  important  to  re- 
member, and  of  itself  a  powerful  argument  against  its  use  in  any  form 
by  unprofessional  peraons.  Dr.  Kelso  met  with  an  instance,  where  a 
child  nine  months  old  was  killed  in  nine  hours  by  four  drops  of  laudantuoa. 
A  case  is  mentioned  in  a  late  number  of  the  Medical  Gaiette,  in  whieh 
two  drops  killed  an  infant;  and  another  is  reported  in  the  Laneetfor 
February,  1842,  of  a  child  two  days  old  killed  by  a  dose  of  a  mixture 
containing  only  one  drop  and  a  half  of  laudanum,  the  child  dying  in  four- 
teen hours. 

Syrup  of  poppies  is  nothing  more  than  a  sweetened  deeoetlon  of  popfiy 
heads,  and  many  cases  of  poisoning  have  occurred  from  its  injorioos  use. 
*  There  is  great  reason,  however,  to  believe,  that  what  is  sold  by  many 
druggists  for  syrup  of  poppies,  as  a  soothing  medicine  for  children,  is  a 
mixture  of  tincture  or  infusion  of  opium  with  simple  svrup ;  it  is,  Uieve- 
fore,  a  preparation  of  very  variable  strength.  This  will  account  for  what 
appears  to  many  persons  inexplicable,  namely  that  an  infant  will  be  des- 
troyed by  a  very  small  dose.'  In  1837-38,  seven  children  (whose  oases 
are  on  record)  lost  their  lives  from  this  medicine  :  in  one  of  them  a  tea- 
spoonful  and  a  half  was  given ;  stupor  came  on  in  half  an  hour,  and  the 
child  died  the  following  day.  And  in  Januaiy,  1841,  a  child,  six  months 
old,  is  said  to  have  died  from  the  eflects  of  ims  than  half  a  tea-spoonfd 
of  this  syrup,  bought  at  a  dmggist's. 

Paregoric  elixir  has  been  occasionally  given  with  fatal  effects.  A  child, 
between  five  and  six  years  old,  had  some  coug^  mediotne  preeoribed  for 
it  at  a  chemist's,  the  principal  ingredient  of  which  was  parq^ric,  and  it 
died,  poisoned.  Another  authenticated  case  is  r^rted,  where  a  ehild 
of  sevev  nonths  old  was  killed  by  the  exhibition  of  a  tea-spoonful. 
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In  reference  toDorer's  powder,  Dr.  Bamiseh,  of  Prague,  met  with  an 
inetanoe  of  a  cbildy  four  monthe  old,  which  was  nearly  killed  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  one  grain  only ;  and  in  June,  1832,  a  case  occurrd,  in 
which  four  grains  were  given  to  a  child  four  years  and  a  half  old,  which 
beeame  comatose,  and  died  in  seven  hours.  Ten  grains  of  this  prepara- 
tion contain  one  grain  of  solid  opium. 

Dalby's  carminative,  with  the  exception  of  Godfrey's  cordial,  is  per- 
haps the  most  popular  quack  medicine  of  its  class  in  use,  and  one  of  tibe 
most  fatally  destructive  from  the  indiscriminate  and  careless  manner  in 
which  it  is  employed.  The  late  Dr.  Olark,  in  his  CommeDtaries,  men- 
tions a  case  which  he  saw,  where  forty  drops  of  this  preparation  des- 
troyed an  infant 

Godfrey's  cordial  has  been  abundantly  destructive.  In  1 837*3Q,  twelve 
children  were  killed  by  it :  in  one  of  these  icases,  the  infant  was  four 
months  old,  and  half  a  tea-spoonful  was  the  dose  given  ;  an  inquest  was 
held  on  the  body.  Dr.  Merriman  relates  the  following  instructive  cases : 
*  A  woman  living  near  Fitzroy  Square,  thinking  her  child  not  quite  well, 
^ve  it  a  dose  of  Godfrey's  cordial,  which  she  purchased  at  a  chemist's 
in  the  neighborhood.  In  a  very  short  time  after  taking  it  the  child  fell 
into  convulsions,  and  soon  dicKl.  In  less  than  a  month  the  child  of 
another  woman  in  the  same  house  was  found  to  be  ill  with  disordered 
bowels.  The  first  woman,  not  at  all  suspecting  that  the  Godfrey's  cor- 
dial had  produced  the  convulsions  in  her  infant,  persuaded  her  friend  to 
give  the  same  medicine  to  her  child.  A  dose  from  the  same  bottle  was 
given,  and  this  child  was  likewise  attacked  almost  immediately  with  con- 
vulsions, and  also  died.' 

I  Convulsions  and  epilepsy,  without  such  fatal  results  as  the  foregaing, 
are  not  uncommon  as  the  efiect  of  a  single  dose  of  an  opiate  given  unad- 
visedly ;  and  by  their  continued  and  habitual  use  (and  a  lazy,  unprincipled 
nurse,  unknown  to  the  parent,  wUl  very  often  resort  to  these  medicines 
in  some  one  or  other  form)  a  low,  irritative,  febrile  state  is  produced, 
gradually  followed  by  loss  of  flesh  ;  the  countenance  becoming  pallid, 
sallow,  and  sunken  ;  the  eyes  red  and  swollen ;  the  expression  stupid  and 
heavy,  and  the  powers  of  the  constitution,  at  last,  becoming  completely 
undermined.  Such  an  object  is  to  be  seen  daily  among  the  poorer  classes, 
— the  miniature  of  a  sickly  aged  person ;  death  soon  follows. 

The  habit  of  administering  opiates  to  young  children  has  become  pre* 
valent  to  an  alarming  degree*  in  the  manufacturing  counties,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  rural  districts.  It  is  not  confined  to  infants  suffer- 
ing from  disease,  ^but  also  extends  to  those  in  a  state  of  health,  in  order 
to  ensure  their  more  easy  manafrement  when  the  mother  is  absent  Irom 
home.  A  respectable  druggist  in  Manchester  states :  *  I  sell  in  retail 
alone  five  gallons  per  week  of  '  quietness/  and  half  a  gallon  of  *  God- 
frey,' '  *  the  former  preparation  being  so  strong  as  to  contain  100  drops 
of  laudanum  in  an  ounce  ;  a  single  tea-spoonful  is  the  prescribed  dose^ 
•o  that  allowing  one  ounce  weekly  to  each  family,  this  one  druggist  sup- 

Slies  700  families  every  week*  It  behooves  parents  residing  in  there 
istricts  to  be  more  than  usually  careful  to  whom  they  entrust  their 
children.  But  surely  enough  has  been  said  to  prevent  the  parent, 
directly  or  indirectly,  allowing  the  unprofessional  use  of  opiates  to  her 
clkildren.    Remember  their  great  susceptibility  to  their  narcotic  infiuence. 
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their  different  capability  of  bearing  it,  and  the  facts  which  ha^e  been  ad- 
dnced  to  prove  the  &tal  efiects  which  so  frequently  fdlow  their  un- 
guarded employments/* 

A  Mahttal  of  Obstxtbios.  By  Thomas  F.  Cock,  M.  D.,  Physician 
to  the  New  York  Lying-in  Asylum,  Physician  to  Bellevne  Hospital.  8. 
8.  <k  W.  Wood,  New  York;  pp.  260. 

We  have  examined  this  work  with  much  interest,  and  are  well  pleased 
with  the  arrangement,  and  think  the  smdent  will  ^nd  it  to  be  of  much 
use  to  him.  Manuals  on  all  the  different  departments  of  Medicine 
now  being  prepared,  and  will  be  generally  introduced.  N. 
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A  Nsw  Rkmbdt  for  Warts. — A  French  writer  states,  in 
the  <^  Bulletin  de  Therapeatique,"  that  he  has  observed  that  the  use 
of  a  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  morning  and  night,  for 
a  few  weeks,  was  generally  attended  with  the  disappearance  of 
the  warts  on  the  fingers.  Whether  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
effect  rather  than  a  coincidence,  seems  to  be  questionable.  Warts 
will  often  fall  off  after  having  existed  a  certain  len^h  of  time ;  hence 
the  success  of  the  incantations  and  other  witchenes  resorted  to  by 
certain  ^^  wart  curers.'^  One  of  the  most  prompt  applications  we 
have  tried  is  the  tincture  of  iodine.  By  puttii^  a  drop  of  this  i^n 
the  wart  once  a  day,  it  will  generallv  fall  off  in  a  week.  Lunar 
caustic,  nitric  acid,  potash,  etc.,  will  often  succeed  very  well,  but 
are  apt,  if  incautiously  applied,  to  occasion  some  inflammation  and 
pain. — Southern  Mta.  and  Surg.  Journal. 
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HoMcEOPATHT  IN  England. — Besides  three  Homcepathic  Soci- 
eties, embracing  a  large  number  of  members,  there  is  an  annual 
Congress  held  by  the  new  school  of  practitioners  in  England,  which 
this  year  is  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Manchester.  In  London  there  is 
a  Hahneman  Hospital  with  forty  beds ;  the  London  Homoepathic 
Hospital  with  thirty ;  and  the  Manchester  Homcepathic  Hospital 
with  twentv  beds.  There  are  also  many  Dispensaries  under  their 
exclusive  charge.  As  instrumentalities  for  propagating  their  doc- 
trines, there  are  seven  Homoeopathic  Journals,  spiritedly  conducted. 
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WAR  AMONG  THE  DOCTORS!! 

The  following  reports  of  the  late  pitched  battles  between  the 
College  Faculty  and  the  Members  of  the  Begular  Profession,  are 
compiled  and  revised  from  the  reports  of  the  Columbian,  Times 
and  Commercial,  being  the  follest  account  which  has  been  pub- 
lished. Some  things  in  the  report  are  not  fit  to  be  uttered  or 
printed,  but  we  must  <<hold  the  mirror  up  to  Nature,*'  and,  if  the 
Devil  is  ashamed  of  his  countenance,  let  him  blush  if  he  can. 


MEETING  OP  PHYSICIANS  AT  THE  MECHANICS' 

INSTITUTE. 

MoKDAT  NioBT— TAe  Scalpel  drawn — Cajmeum  and  Caniha* 
tidti  fully  apjdied — War  to  the  Knife! I 

The  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Physicians  of  the  City  was  held 
last  night  at  the  Mediamcs'  Institute. 

On  motion.  Dr.  William  Judkins  was  called  to  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  then  read. 

Dr.  Charles  Woodward,  president  of  the  meeting,  then  arrived 
and  took  the  chair.     The  minutes  were  accepted. 

The  meeting  adjourned  on  Friday  evening  last,  during  the  discus* 
nion  of  the  foOowing,  and  last  resolution  accompanying  the  report 
which  we  published  on  Saturday  : 

**IU$olvedj  8d.  Said  Hospital  shall,  in  its  govenunant,  be  dis* 
oonneded  from  any  other  institution." 

I>r.  Wriffht  ofiered  the  following  resolution: 

Ree^vedf  That  the  discussion  on  the  resolution  now  before  the* 
meeting,  may  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  all  the  points  enter- 
tained in  the  two  reports. 

The  doctor  said  he  had  been  inCormed  that  a  medical  mitleman. 
Ittd  brought  a  friend  to  the  meeting  on  last  Friday  ni^it,  giving 
31 
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him  the  idea  he  was  takine  him  to  the  theater ;  and  after  designat- 
ing the  various  speakers,  tne  friend  exclaimed,  ^*  Damn  it,  I  want 
to  see  the  fun/'  If  there  was  to  be  a  play,  the  doctor  said  be 
wanted  every  gentleman  to  have  sufficient  time  to  play  his  part 
well. 

Dr.  Edwards  said  he  would  consent  to  the  introduction  of  the 
resolution,  so  as  to  give  a  fair  field  for  the  discussion.  He  would 
discuss  the  matter  at  length,  and  if  they  bad  not  sufficient  time 
to-night,  they  would  meet  until  it  was  fully  discussed. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  Chair  then  announced  that  the  subject  was  open  for  free  and 
full  discussion. 

Dr.  Lawson  then  rose  and  said  he  had  felt  no  disposition  to 
attend  the  former  meeting,  he  knew  its  objects  but  did  not  desire  to 
take  part  in  its  proceedings;  but  now  that  the  rights  of  the  Ohio 
Medical  College  had  been  discussed,  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
take  an  active  part.  The  committee  appointed  by  the  meeting, 
had  made  a  singular  report.  The  proceedings  or  the  meetings 
were  the  most  extraordinary  he  had  ever  witnessed.  In  the  first 
place,  a  committee  of  seven  was  appointed  to  report  upon  the 
Commercial  H^>spital.  Now,  what  was  their  objects?  Was  it  to 
arrive  at  the  facts  of  the  case,  or  was  it  to  take  testimony  and 
arrive  at  their  own  conclusions?  These  are  questions  to  be  con- 
sidered. It  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  Faculty  of  the  Ohio  Medical 
College  have  some  rights,  and  they  ask  for  facts,  and  do  not  want 
to  be  misled. 

The  committee  has  fallen  into  errors,  by  taking  ex-parie  state- 
ments. He  would  show  that  there  was  not  a  fact  set  forth  in  the 
report  that  was  not  false,  from  beginning  to  end.  He  had  no  per- 
sonal hostility  to  any  gentleman  on  the  committee,  but  would  sun- 
ply  state  the  facts. 

The  report  sets  forth,  that  the  average  mortality  in  the  Hoqiital 
is  about  thirty  per  cent.  They  come  forwand  and  declare  that  it  is 
thirty  per  cent.,  but  is  incorrect  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  This 
statement  had  gone  forth  in  the  papers,  and  had  been  spread  over 
the  country  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  He  (Dr.  L.)  had  beard  an 
editor  of  one  of  our  city  papers  cursing  and  damning  the  institu- 
tion, on  account  of  the  mortality  that  prevailed  there.  The  Doctor 
said  the  report  sets  forth  there  was  191  admitted,  and  67  died.  I 
want  to  ask  that  committee,  if  there  was  but  191  patients  admitted 
iin  the  Hospital  during  the  last  year?  I  presume  what  they  did, 
was  from  a  want  of  knowledge  and  reflection ;  but  it  looks  veij 
much  like  a  thing  mowing  out  of  ex-parte  statements.  The  Stew- 
ard's books  show  that  there  was  920  patients  admitted  during  the 
year,  and  97  died.  That  is  the  fact,  and  I  pledge  my  word  for  the 
truth  of  what  I  say. 

Th  e  Doctor  said,  the  committee  in  these  investigations  had  also 
fallen   into  gross  errors.     Capt.  Ross»  President  of  the  Directors  ot 
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the  Infirmary,  had  informed  him  that  day»  that  they  send  every 
person  to  the  Infirmary  who  was  not  in  a  dying  condition^  and  with 
this  knowledge  the  committee  had  made  up  their  report.  This 
should  be  a  lesson  to  that  committee  never  to  undertake  anything 
of  the  kind,  unless  they  get  all  the  facts. 

The  Doctor  then  read  from  a  report  of  the  deaths  that  occurred 
at  the  Hospital,  particularizing  several  cases  that  took  place  shortly 
after  arriving  in  the  Hospital. 

The  second  part  of  the  report,  he  said,  was  more  to  build  a  new 
house,  and  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  committee. 

That  portion  of  the  report  that  referred  to  where  the  faculty  came 
from,  he  would  speak  of,  and  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to 
the  fact  that  the  founder  of  the  College  came  from  a  *^  neighboring 
village.^'  He  had  only  one  remark  to  make  on  that  matter,  and 
that  was  whether  the  reputation  of  a  man  depended  on  the  size  of 
the  town  from  whence  he  came?  He  made  this  remark  for  the 
benefit  of  the  committee. 

The  Doctor  then  referred  to  that  portion  of  the  report  which  he 

id  directly  charses  the  medical  government  of  the  Hospital  with 
conflicting  with  tne  interests,  and  excluding  the  physicians  of  the 
city.  This,  he  said,  was  a  very  nice  point  of  special  pleading. 
The  faculty  always  looked  upon  it  as  a  ^compliment,  to  see  any 
respectable  physician  in  the  Hospital.  Although  the  youn^  men 
who  were  resident  physicians,  and  who  had  but  just  graouated, 
would  be  in  a  strange  dilemma  if  they  permitted  every  person  who 
professed  to  practice  medicine  to  enter  the  house  aod  do  as  they 
pleased.    The  spirit  of  the  article  was  entirely  untrue. 

The  Doctor  next  took  up  that  portion  of  the  report  where  the 
medical  government  is  re^rded  as  a  monopoly. 

He  referred  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Louis  ana  other  Hospitals,  but 
said  it  was  not  material.  The  Hospital  was  for  the  interests  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  no  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth  would  say 
that  the  college  was  not  devoted  for  the  benefit  and  success  of  all 
medical  men. 

The  charges  for  medical  attendance,  set  forth  in  the  report,  were 
next  taken  up  by  the  Doctor.  The  report,  he  said,  read  ^'service." 
The  committee  had  misinterpreted  the  meaning  of  the  law ;  the 
facultv  was  not  bound  to  give  all  their  service;  they  were  not 
bound  to  sleep,  eat  and  live  m  the  Hospital,  accoiding  to  the  com- 
mittee's instruction.  The  law  only  says  they  shall  be  debarred, 
when  they  fail  to  perform  such  contract.  What  contract?  Where 
was  the  contract  tnat  the  committee  harp  on  ?  He  could  go  there 
to-morrow  and  charge  81000,  and  not  break  one  letter  of  the  law. 
There  is  but  one  thing  to  debar  the  faculty,  and  that  is  to  cease 
from  introducing  their  pupils.  Again,  the  same  faculty  is  charged 
with  recommending  that  one  of  their  own  members  should  be  paid 
$860  a  year  for  medical  attendance  on  the  Commercial  Hospital, 
and  his  expenses  for  keeping  his  horse  and  buggy  also  paid. 
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The  resident  physicians  were  paid  by  tbe  Township  Trustees,  ai 
their  own  instintion,  not  by  any  suggestion  of  the  Faenlty.  The 
Faculty  gave  them  the  advice,  and  said  they  eonld  pay  $100  per 
annam  and  board.  It  was  done  by  the  Trustees  alone.  M eaars. 
Storer  &  Gwynne  gave  as  their  opinion,  that  the  Faenl^  was 
bound  to  give  their  medical  attendance.  It  can  not  be  required 
that  the  Faculty  should  live  at  the  Hospital,  and  the  Trustees  were 
authorized,  without. special  authority,  to  employ  competent  physi- 
cians, and  the  law  would  protect  them  in  the  payment.  This  deci- 
sion was  brought  out  by  a  threatened  suit  at  law. 

As  for  the  9360,  he  did  not  believe  any  such  sum  was  ever  paid. 
He  supposed  it  had  allusion  to  the  late  Dr  Shotwell,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  him  to  see  his  old  friends  sit  by  and  listen  to 
such  charges  against  him.  The  Hospital  books  show  that  O700 
was  paid  him,  but  it  is  well  known  it  was  for  services  rendered  ss 
physician  of  the  Pest  House.  He  did  not  believe  that  Dr.  S.  even 
got  one  cent  for  services  in  the  Hospital,  when  a  member  of  the 
Faculty- 

Dr.  Mclllvaine  here  interrupted  the  speaker,  and  produced  a 
document  which  he  desired  to  read. 

Dr.  Lawson  gave  way,  when  Dr.  McI.  read  a  paper  dated 
March  9th,  1837,  addressed  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Commercial 
Hospital. 

Tne  paper  recommended,  1st.  That  Dr.  Shotwell  be  appointed 
the  Hospital  physician.  2d.  That  J.  Judkins,  havipg  been  duly 
examined,  be  appointed  assistant  resident  phjrsician.  3d.  That  it 
be  recommendea  to  pay  the  resident  physician  $360  and  hone- 
keeping.     Simed  John  Locke,  Dean  ot  Medical  College  of  Ohio. 

Considerable  confusion  here  prevailed  in  the  room.  Dr.  Law- 
son  asked  for  the  document,  but  Dr.  Mclllvaine  refused  to  hand  it 
to  him. 

Dr.  Edwards  to  Dr.  Lawson — ^^  Don't  receive  it/' 

The  President — <«  As  a  matter  of  courtesy,  the  gentleman  should 
hand  it  to  him." 

Dr.  Menzies — *<  All  parties  have  a  right  to  read  it." 

Dr.  Judkins — "When  a  gentleman  gets  up  to  read  anything,  it  is 
not  fair  for  any  one  to  express  a  doubt  as  to  its  veracity." 

The  document  was  again  read. 

Dr.  Lawson  continue,  and  said  that  Dr.  Shotwell  was  a  dem- 
onstrator of  anatomy,  and  not  a  professor  at  that  time,  so  that  a&ir 
has  dwindled  to  nothing.  [This  was  afterward  denied  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  there  appeared  to  be  some  uncertainty  as  to  dates.] 
The  committee  have  blundered  throughout — ^they  have  miaquoted 
the  charter  and  misstated  every  thing;  They  had  rot  every  thing 
wrong,  and,  if  they  had  only  called  upon  him,  fie  wonU  have 
assisted  them.  If  the  Hospital  was  a  monopoly  now,  if  six  have 
it,  let  another  six  men  get  hold  of  it,  and  it  will  still  be  a  monop- 
oly.   You  can't  find  a  Hospital  on  the  face  of  the  earthy  bul  what 
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are  monopolies.  The  feculties  in  Paris  and  London  visit  the  Hos- 
pital— they  are  the  clinical  lectnrera  of  the  schools ;  it  is  the  case 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The  Doctor  cited  names  of 
prominent  physicians,  and  asaed  how  long  they  had  been  in  prac« 
tice  in  Hospitals. 

**  As  the  gentlemen  preparing  the  report,  have  discussed  constitu* 
tional  rights,  I  will  try  my  hand  at  it/'  said  the  Doctor.  He  then 
went  on  to  cite  the  story  of  the  lawyer's  plea,  for  )iis  client,  who 
had  stolen  a  kettle.  He  could  prove  he  never  had  it ;  it  was  Imken 
when  he  got  it,  and  sound  when  he  returned  it. 

The  gentlemen  say  there  is  no  contract  that  has  been  broken,  and 
it  can  be  altered. 

There  is  a  provision,  that  the  Legislature  can  alter  or  amend  at 

Pleasure ;  it  was  intended  to  apply  to  the  first  section.  The  law  of 
832  appointed  thirteen  Trustees ;  they  didn't  work  well  together. 
They  went  on  and  got  seven  Trustees  in  1836,  they  didn't  work  well ; 
they  then  got  eleven  with  the  same  effect ;  and  by  this  le^slation 
ana  changes  we  legally  infer,  that  the  power  to  amend  was  mteiKled 
only  to  apply  to  the  first  section.  The  act  of  1861  says,  the  Med- 
icaf  College  of  Ohio  shall  always  furnish  medical  attendance. 
And  the  Constitution  of  Ohio  says,  the  Legislature  shall  pass  no 
retroactive  law.    How  are  you  to  get  over  that  obstacle? 

The  Docter  then  went  on  to  discuss  the  minority  report  briefly. 
He  said  bjr  admitting  all  classes  of  physicians  and  men  of  different 
character  into  the  Hospital,  the  wnole  institution  would  be  soon 
broken  up.  He  had  but  little  disposition  to  enter  into  quarrels  of 
that  sort.  He  was  fond  of  the  medical  profession,  and  desired  to 
pursue  the  study  of  medicine  quietly.  For  years  the  faculty  had 
oeen  dragged  before  the  public,  ana  have  had  to  fight  against  con- 
tentions of  this  character.  Men  who  are  now  raising  the  cry 
agiunst  them,  once  sustained  the  institution.  If  they  would  devote 
their  energies  to  a  better  cause,  it  would  be  more  profitable  to 
them. 

The  Ohio  Medical  Faculty  wanted  to  be  let  alone.  They 
needed  the  general  sympathy  and  support  of  the  profession.  The 
medical  institution  was  backward,  and  wanted  permanency;  and 
in  that  they  wanted  progress.  The  profession  had  interfered  too 
much  with  the  government  of  the  institution.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  is  trustee  of  another  institution,  and  he  thought 
should  devote  his  labors  to  its  interests.  He  said  it  with  all  due 
remect  to  the  gentleman,  and  hoped  the  war  against  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio  would  soon  be  brought  to  a  close. 

Dr.  Judkins  then  rose  and  said  the  Professor  had  dissected  the 
report  with  great  care,  but  it  was  prepared  by  the  committee  after  a 
labored  and  careful  investigation ;  and  they  had  proved  conclusively 
the  incapability  of  the  house,  and  the  unntness  of  the  medical  gov- 
ernment* 

The  Hospital  was  a  contracted  monopoly,  the  profession  being 
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excluded.  Any  one  coining  from  abroad,  whatever  were  his  real 
merits,  was  elevated  by  an  appointment  in  that  institution  above 
older  and  better  men  residing  in  the  city,  and  identified  with  its 
interests.  These  foreign  professors  had  no  object,  but  merely  to 
get  their  salary  and  carnr  it  off  to  spend  elsewhere.  He  wantra  to 
see  a  grand  institution  of  which  we  could  all  be  proud,  where  talent 
could  oe  admitted — a  Hospital  of  which  the  profession  might  be 
proud. 

In  other  institutions  all  over  the  country,  the  mortality  was  but 
3i  per  cent.,  but  according  to  the  gentleman's  own  showing,  it  is 
double,  viz:  16}  at  our  Hospital.  The  University  of  St.  Louis, 
to  which  the  gentleman  refers,  owns  their  Hospital,  as  all  geniU- 
men  should  who  intend  to  make  a  monopoly,  instead  of  patting 
their  hands  into  the  public  pocket.  The  learned  professor  gives  us 
a  little  bit  of  defiance,  as  well  as  constitutional  law. 

He  would  try  his  hand  on  the  legal  question.  The  Hospital  was 
controlled  by  the  local  authorities.  It  they  choose  to  turn  out  the 
Faculty  to-morrow,  they  can  do  it.  If  the  Faculty  call  upon  the 
State  to  re-instate  them,  the  State  can  not  do  it.  What  claim  has 
the  State? 

The  Legislature  gave  $4,600  in  bogus  money  or  uncurrent  funds; 
that  much  the  great  State  of  Ohio  gave  to  the  Hospital.  If  the 
Directors  of  the  Infirmary  feel  disposed  to  shut  the  gates  against 
the  Ohio  Medical  College,  all  the  State  can  do  is  to  sue  and  get  her 
$4,600  back  again. 

A  bond  was  executed  to  the  State,  and  if  any  conditions  are  vio- 
lated at  any  time  the  State  can  only  demand  the  forfeit,  which  is 
$4,600,  without  interest — so  it  is  specified. 

Hospitals  in  the  old  world  are  not  appendages  to  colleges — never. 
Men  are  not  clinical  teachers,  merely  oecause  they  are  professors. 

Here  the  Faculty  had  possession  of  the  Hospital  only  on  certain 
conditions,  which  conditions  they  had  violated.  The  law  sajrs, 
that  they  shall  five  the  patients  of  the  Hospital  all  the  medical  and 
surgical  attendance  that  they  require^  gratuitously;  and  when 
they  fail  to  do  this,  they  shail  be  debarred  from  the  privilege  of 
introducing  their  pupils.  They  have  failed,  and  legaUy  forfeited 
their  claims.  They  have  frequently  neglected  for  days  or  weeks  to 
furnish  the  necessary  attendance,  and  they  have  regularly  failed  to 
furnish  this  attendance  gratuitously.  Instead  of  gratuitous  service, 
they  have  employed  young  men  to  act  as  resident  physicians,  and 
they  have  had  these  resident  physicians  paid  to  the  amount  <^  many 
thousands  of  dollars,  by  the  township  trastees,  in  palpable  violation 
of  the  law.  The  law  says  they  shall  give  gratuitously,  and  yet 
they  make  the  public  treasury  pay  for  what  they  were  bound  to  do. 
Is  this  giving  9  If  you  give  me  your  horse,  can  you  then  demand 
that  I  shall  pay  for  him.  There  can  not  be  plainer  or  stronger  lan- 
guage than  what  is  here  laid  down  in  the  law.  I  cdlild  not,  if  I 
attempted,  express  the  idea  more  clearly.     This  is  the  law  wluch 
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18  violated,  and  the  Board  coald  to-morrow  suspend  them  from  the 
exercise  of  their  privileges  in  the  Hospital. 

The  remarks  or  Dr.  J.  were  remarkably  clear,  concise,  pertinent, 
and  lorical. 

Prof.  Edwards  then  took  the  floor,  and  began  by  sapng  he  was 
astonished  that  such  a  report  should  be  got  up  and  countenanced  by 
the  medical  faculty  of  Cincinnati.  It  was  his  purpose  to  arraign 
each  of  the  promulgators  and  fathers  of  that  report,  and  to  give^ 
each  and  every  one  of  those  gentlemen  particular  anatomization 
from  the  word  go.  And  the  Professor  (who  having  been  a  mem* 
ber  of  Confess,  and  well  posted  in  parliamentary  debate  and  its 
broadest  privileges!)  gave  the  pro^nttors  of  the  report  the  most 
ferocious,  yet  at  the  same  time  ludicrous,  castigation  that  we  have 
ever  listened  to. 

Dr.  Dodge  was  spared  as  he  had  signed  a  counter  report,  and  Dr. 
Bonner  was  complimented  as  a  high-minded,  honorable  gentleman, 
who  must  have  believed  the  report  true  when  he  simed  it,  but  he 
did  not  think  he  would  believe  it  so  after  its  falsehood  was  exposed. 
(Dr.  Bonner,  however,  was  not  converted  by  the  compliment ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  repeatedly  declared  that  the  report  was  true,  and  he 
would  sustain  it,  after  hearing  all  the  bravado  and  the  special  plead- 
ing of  Edwards  and  Lawson.) 

Dr.  Langdon  was  first  attacked  and  denounced  as  guilty  of  almost 
anpardonaUe  outrage,  in  his  position  as  chairman  of  the  committee, 
in  allowing  his  report  of  the  majority  to  come  before  the  public. 
It  was  a  violation  of  every  principle  of  decency  and  of  honor,  to 
permit  the  report  to  be  published,  when  the  meeting  had  not  given 
their  consent.  It  was  really  an  outrage — such  an  outrage  as  had 
never  been  heard  of  before. 

Dr.  Langdon,  by  way  of  offset,  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
minority  report  bad  also  been  published  without  the  authority  of 
the  meeting;  and  explained  that  he  had  permitted  the  reporters  to 
publish  the  document,  as  the  meeting  was  held  in  public,  and  the 
reporters  might  easily  have  published  the  report  with  the  other  pro- 
ceedings, if  they  chose  to  talce  the  trouble  of  writing  it  out,  which 
would  have  been  less  accurate  than  to  permit  them  to  copy  the  report 
itself.  He  also  charged  Dr.  Edwaras  with  the  authorship  of  the 
minority  report;  which  Dr.  E.  denied,  and  Dr.  Dodge  assumed. 

He  considered  it  indelicate  for  Dr.  L.  to  take  any  part  in  this 
controversy,  as  he  was  a  Trustee  of  the  Miami  School,  and  had 
better  give  his  efforts  in  building  up  that  institution.  (Dr.  L.  disa- 
vowed any  opposition  to  the  college,  or  anv  connection  with  the 
Miami  School,  in  drawing  up  the  report,  which  was  drawn  up  by 
himself.  Dr.  Mendenhali,  Dean  of  the  Miami  School,  has  since 
come  out  in  a  card,  denying  that  the  Miami  Faculty  had  any  par- 
ticipation whatever  in  this  controversy.) 

Dr.  J.  B.  Smith  was  noticed,  who  is  a  professor  in  the  Dental 
College ;  but  was  passed  over  lightly,  in  comparison  with  others. 
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Dr.  Thon^on  wu  attadud  in  a  atjie  wnicli  indicated  Ihat  the 
professor  intended  to  demolish  him  entirely*    If  the  secret  histoiy 
of  his  appointment,  as  phyucian  of  the  Pest-House,  could  be 
revealed — the  history  of  the  mode  by  which  he  obtained  that 
position — it  would  sink  him  forever  in  the  estimation  of  all  hon- 
orable men,  and  he  would  not  dare  to  face  a  respectable  member  of 
the  profession.     He  had  obtained  it  by  the  vilest  maniBavre  of 
underbidding,  being  the  only  man  in  the  profession  who  was  low 
enough  and  mean  enough  to  stoop  to  so  dirty  an  act;  and  who 
doubtless  estimated  correctly  the  value  of  his  own  services,  when 
he  placed  them  below  what  any  honorable  man  would  stoop  to. 
This  miserable  Uped  was  a  sort  of  straggler  between  the  Regular 
Profession  and  ilclecticism.    He  had  even  expressed  his  prefer- 
ence for  Dr.  Newton,  over  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  Colii^  of 
Ohio,  and  his  willingness  that  Dr.  Newton  should  obtain  a  ^ace 
in  the  Hospital,  rather  than  let  it  remain  as  it  is.    After  iingifi| 
the  charges  upon  this  accusation,  as  thouffh  he  would  crash  ana 
diurace  Dr.  T.  beymd  recovery,  he  tumeo  to  the  general  subject 
ana  other  members  of  the  committee. 

^  Dr.  McIUvaine,  for  about  half  an  hour,  was  made  the  tai^t  of 
his  satire — denounced,  bantered,  and  quizzed,  in  everjf  mode  that 
the  professor's  fancy  could  sug^st.  Here,  said  he,  is  my  friend 
Dr.  Mac-Il-wa-ny,  just  from  Pans,  full  of  French  learning,  French 
language  and  manners,  French  religion,  and  French  morals.  He 
would  transplant  them  all  to  our  countij,  and  make  Cincinnati 
another  Pans — ^introducing  all  their  peculiar  ideas  and  institutions. 
And  he  has  seen  the  Emperor  and  xlmm-ess,  and  he  would  doubt- 
less be  glad  to  give  us  an  £mperor  and  Empress  here,  with  all  the 
court  fashions  and  morals. 

The  Doctor  is  fond  of  foreign  fashions  and  foreign  morals.  He 
reminds  me  of  the  boy  who  had  a  great  hankering  for  going  to  sea. 
He  stole  off,  and  took  a  voyage*  They  put  him  before  the  mast, 
but  it  did  not  destroy  his  grand  passion  for  the  sea:  but  when  he 
returned,  and  the  old  people  ke^  him  at  home,  they  were  aston- 
ished to  discover  how  nis  ideas  and  manners  had  been  modified  by 
his  foreign  voyage,  especially  when  thej^  caught  him  one  momii^ 
defecating — as  the  Doctor  would  classically  express  it^-into  die 
well,  when  they  arraimed  him  for  this  breach  of  decency — he 
declaring  that  he  had  oeen  so  accustomed  to  «••***  •g  into  the 
water,  when  at  sea,  that  he  could  not  possibly  dispense  with  the 
luxurr  of  •♦♦•*»  *g  in  the  water  since  he  got  home. 

After  hearing  a  little  more  of  this  style  of  invective,  the  chair- 
man rose  and  objected  to  the  continuance  of  such  filthy  personali- 
ties,  and  appealed  to  the  meeting  for  a  decision  whether  they  should 
be  permittea.  A  vote  was  taken,  and  the  meeting  decided  that  the 
professor  should  have  full  liberty  to  say  what  he  pleased.  The 
audience  seemed  to  enjov  the  fun,  and  bis  opponents  seemed  desi- 
rous  to  draw  him  out  as  tar  as  he  would  show  nimself . 
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The  Doctor  might  be  a  great  man,  but  his  greatnen  had  Dot  been 
recognized  by  those  who  knew  him ;  and  he  would  say  to  the  com- 
mittee ffenerally»  not  to  worrv  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  to  give 
them  places.  It  was  a  well  known  fact  in  natural  history,  that 
when  a  sow  littered  she  always  had  teats  enough  for  all  her  pigs ; 
and,  although  the  college  miglit  not  have  teats  enough  for  every 
aspirant  at  once,  yet  the  chairs  were  often  vacant,  and  if  they  would 
wait,  and  study,  and  make  themselves  great  men,  they  might  have 
chairs  yet ;  but  they  should  not  grow  impatient,  and  abuse  the  col- 
1^,  because  their  early  associates  and  old  friends,  where  they  were 
raised,  could  not  recognize  their  merits  as  sufficient  to  entitle  them 
to  a  place. 

But  he  was  not  insensible  himself,  to  the  distinguished  merits  of 
Dr.  McIUwany.  He  was  certainly  a  distinguished  gentleman: — 
he  had  been  to  Paris-^he  was  a  profound  theologian,  and  could 
quote  more  Scripture,  irreverently,  than  any  man  he  ever  knew. 
He  would  doubtless  make  an  excellent  Professor  of  Physiology  and 
FBihology ;  for,  perhaps,  he  might  not  do  justice  to  afi  the  details 
of  physiology — ^but  the  physiology  of  the  body  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  mind,  andlife  is  intimately  connectea  with 
death  and  the  life  to  come-— and  the  gentleman  is  certainly  profound 
in  Scripture  and  Theology,  so  ttiat  ifhis  pupils  were  not  thoroughly 
instructed  in  the  physiology  of  this  life,  tney  would  understand  per- 
fecthr  that  of  the  life  to  come ;  and  if  he  did  not  make  them  all 
good  fihysicians,  he  could,  at  least,  make  them  all  good  Christians 
after  his  own  illustrious  example. 

But  such  worthy  gentlemen  ought  to  exhibit  their  Christianity  in 
their  practice ;  they  ought  never  to  have  set  forth  such  a  report— -to 
have  been  so  rash  and  hasty  in  their  statements — a  report  utterly 
false  from  beginning  to  end,  which  had  been  ground  into  dust  by 
Prof.  Lawson,  as  much  finer  than  snuff,  as  snuff  is  finer  than 
potatoes. 

Their  statements  about  the  mortality  of  the  Hospital,  will  be 
f^ered  up  and  sent  abroad  by  the  irregular  portion  of  the  profes- 
sion— their  statistics  will  be  circulated  everywhere  to  our  discredit*— 
the  Journal  of  Man  and  the  Homoeopathic  journals  will  proclaim 
the  terrible  mortality;  and  heretical  institotions  will  dilate  upon  the 
subject,  to  show  the  superior  beauty  of  their  own  system,  and  make 
their  own  portals  more  attractive.  Why,  if  I  was  a  medical  her- 
etic, I  would  seize  upon  these  statistics — this  30  per  cent.--to 
dMroy  the  college  and  the  profession.  I  would  proclaim  it  from 
the  house-top,  aid  in  the  street,  they  should  see  it  everywhere  flam- 
ing before  tnem ;  in  socie^  and  in  the  church,  in  the  court-house 
and  in  the  steamboat — the  air  that  they  breathed,  and  the  soup  that 
they  swallowed,  should  be  seasoned  with  30  per  cent. 

They  should  never  have  turned  their  parricidal  hands  aeainst  the 
college  and  institution,  to  which  they  were  indebted  for  their '~'  * 
lectual  parentage. 
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This,  Dr.  Mclllvaine  denied.  Are  you  not  a  graduate  of  the 
Medical  College  of  Ohio  f  said  Dr.  Edwards.  /  have  the  htnufr^ 
replied  Dr.  Mclllvaine,  with  a  dignified  smile,  not  to  be.  Then  I 
am  relieved  of  a  load,  said  Dr.  £. 

This  personal  banlerin^,  the  accusatbn  of  disappointed  ambition, 
etc.,  brought  Dr.  Mclllvame  and  Dr.  Judkins  to  their  feet,  in  indig- 
nant denials  of  the  charge.  But  the  professor  paid  but  little  r^ard 
to  contradictions,  or  refutations;  and  continued  to  assail  the  com- 
mittee as  a  set  of  disappointed  intriguers  for  place,  whose  motives 
for  action  and  profession  of  philanthropy  were  like  the  Indian^s 
piety,  when  in  search  of  cider.  He  asked  another  Indian  how  he 
was  so  successful  in  getting  all  the  cider  that  he  wanted  of  white 
men,  and  was  told  that  the  proper  mode  of  doing  it  was  to  be  very 
pious,  and  to  repeat  a  ^reat  many  Scripture  terms.  And,  accord- 
mgly,  when  he  visited  his  white  neighbor,  he  jabbered  away,  repeat- 
ing all  the  Scripture  names  which  he  had  ever  heard — ^Moses,  Aaron, 
Joshua,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John ;  and, 
when  asked  what  he  meant  by  ail  that,  he  replied  cider — cidrr  was 
what  he  wanted.  So  it  was  with  all  the  fine  professions  of  the 
committee — ^they  were  only  after  cider.  Dr.  Mclllvaine,  now  so 
fierce  against  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  was  formerly  an  humUe 
suitor  for  a  place,  and  denounced  the  two  rival  colleges  as  deserv- 
ing to  have  their  charters  burned  in  the  streets  by  the  public  hang- 
man. 

Dr.  Mclllvaine  pronounced  this  assertion  false.  Dr.  Edwards 
reiterated,  and  referred  to  Dr.  Mount.  ^I  don't  care  (said  Dr. 
Mclllvaine^  if  the  Angel  Chtbrid  9oqfs  soj  it  is  falseJ"  Dr.  Mount 
and  Dr.  Hopple  confirmed  the  statements  of  Dr.  Mclllvaine,  as  to 
his  language,  and  proved  that  he  had  not  sought  a  position  in  the 
Medical  College  of  Ohio;  and,  alUiough  he  had  expressed  his  wil- 
lingness under  certain  circumstances  to  accept  a  place,  he  after- 
ward requested  that  his  name  should  not  be  presented  at  all. 

Dr.  Judkins,  when  the  charge  was  made  against  himself,  rose  with 
cnnsidArable  excitement,  and  pronounced  it  unqualifiedly  and  uncon- 
ditionally, in  letter  and  in  spirit,  false.  Dr.  Vattier  and  Prof.  Law- 
son  were  then  brought  out  as  witnesses,  proving  that  without  any 
application  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Judkins^  Dr.  Vattier  as  Trustee,  and 
Dr.  Lawson  as  Professor  and  Dean  of  the  College,  had  offered  Dr. 
J.  a  chair  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  with  the  consent  of  Dr. 
Edwards  and  other  Professors;  but  that  Dr.  J.  had  refused  to  accept 
the  proposition^  unless  it  was  so  modified  as  to  include  three  other 
professors  of  the  Miami  College. 

The  manner  in  which  Dr.  J.  arose  and  advanced  toward  Dr. 
Edwards,  in  contradicting  his  charge,  excited  some  apprehension  of 
a  personal  rencounter.  But  Dr.  J.  pronounced  himself  entirely 
cool,  and  appeared  to  rely  wholly  upon  the  strength  of  his  position, 
which  was  sustained  by  the  witnesses. 

Dr.  £.  continued  to  denounce  the  committee^  for  attacking  the 
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Faculty.  They  had  chaif^ed  the  Professors  of  the  Medical  College 
of  Ohio,  with  obtaining  money  wrongfully  from  the  treasury.  They 
had  abused  the  college  in  every  way.  Formerly,  they  were  called 
old  fogies  for  bringing  distinguished  men  from  abroad,  and  not  tak- 
ing talented  young  men  from  at  home;  now  they  had  appointed 
youn^  men  to  fill  the  chairs,  who  belong  here,  but  they  were  still 
dissatisfied,  because  they  were  not  the  parties  chosen. 

They  have  brought  forward  a  scheme  for  a  New  Hospital,  but 
they  are  altogether  too  late — the  commissioners  have  laid  their  plans 
and  attended  to  the  business  already;  the  committee  now  bring  in 
their  scheme,  but  it  is  perfectly  stale  and  flat — flat  as  the  Irishman's 
whiskey.  Two  Irishmen  had  earned  a  little  money,  and  determined 
to  have  a  frolic  together;  so  each  bought  a  pint  of  whiskey  and  put 
their  bottles  away  till  night.  Some  of  the  b'hovs  came  along,  dis- 
covered the  whiskey  and  drank  it  all  up,  but  refilled  the  bottles  with 
fluid  of  a  similar  color,  by  discharging  their  urine.  When  Pat  and 
Murphy  came  to  sit  down  to  their  frolic,  and  each  took  a  swig  at 
the  same  moment,  they  were  both  astonished  and  disgusted.  Says 
Pat,  "  By  the  Holy  Mother  but  iu  P***."  "  Yes,"  says  Murphy, 
**and  d d  poor  p***  at  that"  Such  is  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee— ^  its  d d  iX)or  p —  at  that" 

They  accuse  the  Faculty  of  defrauding  the  puUic  treasury,  in 
allowing  money  to  be  paid  out  by  the  township  trustees  for  services 
which  they  were  bound  to  perform,  or  pay  for  themselves.  Messrs. 
Storer  &  Gwynne  were  consulted  by  the  township  trustees  for  their 
opinion  of  the  law,  who  gave  it  as  their'opinion,  that  the  payment 
oi  the  trustees  to  the  resident  physicians  was  perfectly  proper. 
The  Faculty  had  acted  legally;  if  they  had  approved  of  the  pay- 
ment by  the  trustees,  they  had  violated  no  contract;  it  was  but  the 
expression  of  their  opinion,  when  asked.  The  trustees  were  not 
bound  to  pay  upon  their  recommendation — he  wished  they  were. 
If  they  were,  he  would  make  them  pay  himself  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars — pocket  the  money,  and  declare  that  the  Trustees  had  swin- 
dled the  treasury;  but  hold  on  to  the  proceeds,  like  some  gentlemen 
of  the  committee,  who  declare  that  the  money  appropriated  to  the 
resident  physicians  was  given  contrary  to  law,  wno  have  thousands 
of  dollars  of  that  money  in  their  pockets.     If  the  payment  be  ille- 

1,  let  a  law-suit  be  commenced,  and  the  money  be  restored;  and 
et  Dr.  Judkins,  who  had  pocketed  four  thousand  dollars,  disgorge  it 
It  was  infamous  to  see  men  who  had  participated  in  this  transaction, 
come  up  and  charge  the  Faculty  with  stealing — robbing  the  public 
of  thousands  of  dollars — when  the  Faculty  had  not  received  a  dol- 
lar of  the  funds,  and  the  proceeds  were  in  their  own  pockets.  It 
was  horrible,  thus  to  assail  the  dead !  Who  would  dispute  the 
integrity  of  Drake? — who  would  assail  the  fair  fame  of  Harrison, 
the  very  model  of  Christianity,  Purity  and  Virtue? — who,  that  loved 
and  reverenced  Shotwell,  would  tolerate  this  attack  upon  his  mem- 
ory?— who,  of  these  slanderers,  would  dare  to  repeat  these  charges 
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when  passing  by  the  graves  of  those  men  at  midnight,  even  when 
flying  at  full  speed?  Was  it  not  infamous,  to  think  that  he  should 
be  called  upon  to  defend  the  fame  of  a  fether  against  the  accusation 
of  a  son? — that  he  should  have  to  step  forward  to  vindicate  the 
venerable  and  distinguished  Muzzey  from  the  assaults  of  his  own 
son,  who  was  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  who  joined  in  this 
chaise  against  the  Faculty  during  the  time  that  his  father  was  a 
member  of  that  Faculty? 

For  nearly  an  hour.  Dr.  E.  dwelt  upon  this  theme — holding  it  up 
in  every  light,  and  bearing  down  upon  the  committee  as  men  guiltv 
of  an  awf^l  sacrilege.  The  Doctor  is  certainly  a  star  actor;  anj, 
considering  the  trifling  foundation  for  all  this*  grandiloquent  and 

Jmthetic  declamation  in  behalf  of  the  memory  of  the  deceased  pro- 
essors,  he  certainly  made  the  most  of  his  position,  and  fou^t  his 
battle  mainly  on  a  false  issue.  The  committee  were  certaroly  as 
innocent  as  himself,  of  any  intention  to  reflect  upon  the  dead.  In 
charging  the  Faculty  with  a  legal  error,  or  failure  to  comply  with 
the  letter  of  the  law,  they  did  not  chaise  them  with  acting  in  a  dis- 
honest or  fraudulent  spirit. 

Dr.  E.  dwelt  upon  his  charges,  with  repetition  and  variation, 
until,  as  it  was  near  midnight,  his  opponents  concluded  that  be  was 
merely  speaking  against  time  to  kill  the  movement,  and  moved  an 
adjournment  of  the  meeting  until  Wednesday  evening,  which  was 
carried. 

Dr.  E.  insisted  greatly  upon  his  right  to  defend  the  Faculty,  and 
carry  the  discussion  as  far  as  he  pleased — insisting  that  the  com- 
mittee  should  give  him  a  fair  opportunity  to  overthrow  their  report 
that  evening  or  the  next,  until  it  was  accomplished — that  they 
should,  at  least,  be  as  fair  as  Sally  Miller,  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  knocked  up  in  the  family  way,  by  a  young  man  of  the  neigh- 
borhood named  Jacob.  She  applied  to  a  Magistrate,  who  was 
Jacobus  Grandfather,  for  redress,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
compromise — Jacob  agreeing  to  pay  her  three  hundred  dollars, 
with  a  liberal  supply  of  flannel,  sugar,  tea,  and  cofiee.  But  Jacob, 
fearing  after  all  that  it  might  be  a  mistake,  wished  to  have  a  pro- 
viso for  a  return  of  his  money,  in  that  event  Sally  appreciated 
the  idea,  and  told  him  that  she  would  be  an  honest  girl — no  doubt 
she  would  spend  the  money,  and  her  father  and  mother  would  use 
the  flannel,  tea,  sugar,  and  coffee — but  she  would  be  honest  about 
it,  and  if  she  was  not  knocked  up  that  time,  Jacob  might  have 
another  trial. 

These  smutty  anecdotes  appeared  to  delight  the  audience  greatly, 
and  the  fame  of  the  Professor's  speech  attracted  a  very  crowded 
audience  on  the  next  evening.  In  the  lan^age  of  the  Columbian: 
^The  whole  aflfair  was  rich  and  racy,  beating  all  the  caucus  doinss 
and  plug  musses,  in  a  general  way,  we  ever  witnessed.  We  hardly 
believe  a  hall  will  be  found  in  Cincinnati  big  enourii  to  hold  the 
crowd,  who  will  want  to  be  ta  at  the  next  meeting.^ 
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WfiDNBSDAT  Night. — Spirited  Discussion — (jhand  Broadside  from 
Young  Physic — Tom.  O.  dosed  with  Cod-Liver  OiU  Slathered 
€Lnd  Kilt  four  times — 7^  College  too  lotofor  anything  but  Pity — 
When  rogues  fall  out  honest  men  get  their  due — Secrets  of  the 
Hospital — How  the  College  begs  for  Professors — Gas^  Glory^  and 
30 per  cent,  mortality — Dr.  Newton's  superiority  confessed — Inno- 
cent  Speech  of  Dr.  Mussey — Dr.  Wiighfs  plan  for  catching 
Eclectics — Bopis  Teslinumudsy  hard  swearing — Professors  com-' 
pared  to  CowSoys — Cfas  stopped  at  half  past  one^  A.  M. 

The  room  was  crowded  at  an  early  hour,  by  Af.  D^s.,  lawyers 
and  iaquisitive  spectators.  Dr.  Woodward  took  the  Chair.  The 
minutes  of  the  meeting  of  Monday  night  were  read  and  adopted. 

The  resolution  on  which  the  discussion  was  pending,  was  read« 
and  Dr.  Langdon  beincr  entitled  to  the  floor,  proceeded  to  read  the 
call  for  the  meeting.  He  read  the  names  signed  to  the  call,  in  order, 
he  said,  to  contradict  an  alleged  assertion  that  the  meeting  was  rot- 
ten up  by  the  Miami  School,  and  those  seeking  chairs  in  the  Ohio 
Medical  College.  The  report  had  not,  though  it  had  been  asserted, 
been  written  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Miami  Medical 
College.  Those  gentlemen  had  not  even  seen  the  report  or  known 
anything  whatever  of  its  contents,  until  it  was  submitted  to  the 
meeting. 

Dr.  Bouner  arose  and  said  that  the  report  had  been  written  by 
Dr.  David  Judkins,  or  the  gentleman  who  had  the  floor. 

Dr.  Langdon  then  said  that  he  had  written  it  himself.  Dr.  L. 
then  remarked  that  he  considered  that  Dr.  Lawson  had,  in  his  re- 
marks at  a  previous  meeting,  entirely  begged  the  question — shaving 
said  that  the  other  colleges  had  hospitals^  and  why  take  away  the 
Commercbl  Hospital  from  the  Ohio  Medical  College?  Dr.  T^ng- 
don  was  perfectly  willing  that  all  Coller;es  should  have  hospitals  on 
equal  terms — but  he  was  opposed  to  letting  the  Ohio  Medical  Col- 
lege have  exclusive  use  of  a  hospital  which  was  supported  by  all 
physicians  alike,  by  payment  of  taxes.  The  committee  that  made 
up  the  majority  report  bad  no  angry  feelings  toward  any  member 
ot  the  Faculty  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College.  In  seeking  for  infor- 
mation to  embody  in  their  report  they  had  first  made  personal 
observation,  as  far  as  practicable,  and  then  had  sought  published 
statistics^  in  preference  to  applying  to  members  of  the  faculty;  he 
did  not  thinK  the  committee  were  to  blame  for  that.  He  then  de- 
fended the  statement  made  in  the  report  regarding  the  great  mor- 
tality in  the  hospital,  which  had  been  stated  at  30  per  cent.,  but 
which  Dr.  Edwards  had  affirmed  to  be  but  10  percent.  Thecom- 
mitte  had  depended  upon  regular  published  statistics.  According  to 
the  Report  of  the  Township  Trustees  for  1 850,  to  the  General 
Assembly  in  the  State  of  Onio,  there  had  been  2833  admissions  to 
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the  hospital  (paupers  included,)  of  which  403  had  died.  Of  the 
2,832  1,276  were  paupers,  and  there  were  only  1557  who  had  bad 
medical  treatment — oi  these  the  403  died.  He  also  read  from  the 
last  report,  showing  that  out  of  67  patients,  191  had  died,  making 
a  mortality  of  32 i  per  cent 

The  learned  Doctor  considered  that  there  was  in  the  report  to  the 
Assembly,  an  attempt  at  deceptioD,  that  all  the  paupers  might  be 
considered  treated  as  patients.     But  accordiug  to  their  own  ac- 
knowledged  reports,  the  per  centage  of  deaths  was  15  and  a  frac- 
tion.    Durins  the  time  which  these  reports  covered,  it  was  said 
that  Capt.  Koss  sent  all  who  were  able  to  go,  out  to  the  country, 
and  he  (Dr.  L.)  had  heard  out  of  doors  that  Capt  Ross  sent  persons 
to  the  country  because  they  all  died  at  the  Hospital.    In  Paris,  at 
the  very  hospital  where  the  most  desperate  cases  were  congregated 
the  mortality  was  only  12  per  cent  r    The  Hospital  was  not  well 
governed.     Dr.  Langdon  put  the  question,  whether  gentlemen  had 
confidence  in  the  phvsician  who  at  present  filled  the  chair  of  Sar- 
gery  in  the  Ohio  Medical  College  ?  yet  that  physician  had  the  entire 
control  (rf  the  patients  at  the  Hospital,  though  far  from  being  h^ 
in  his  profession.     Dr.  L.  begged  pardon  for  indulgmg  in  personali- 
ties, but  an  example  had  been  set  on  the  other  side- 
There   was  anotlier  gentleman  in  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical 
College,  who,  when  a  patient  was  shot  through  the  liver  thought 
that  he  would  die — prooed  the  hver  four  inches,  and  wanted  to  cut 
into  the  man,  in  search  of  the  ball,  when  such  an  operation  would 
have  caused  death  in  six  hours.     Was  such  a  man  worthy  of  pecu- 
liar public  confidence,  especially  in  this  case,  when  another  life  de- 
E ended  upon  the  life  of  the  patient  ?    Such  a  man  certainly  should 
e  indicted  for  aiding  and  abetting,  and  be  tried  for  homicide. 

Dn  L.,  next  touched  upon  the  monopoly  phase  of  the  question.  If 
the  Commercial  Hospital  could  be  taken  from  the  grasp  of  the  Ohio 
Medical  College,  instead  of  six  Professors  attending  the  whole, 
there  might  be  twenty  departments.  The  departments  might  be 
classified,  the  patients  much  better  attended  to,  and  the  student's 
facilities  for  information  vastly  increased. 

[The  learned  Doctor's  schemes  for  a  hospital,  was  on  a  gigantic 
scale.] 

It  had  been  stated  that  the  committee  in  their  report,  had  charged 
the  faults  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College  with  dishonesty  in  receiving 
money — such  a  thing  had  never  been  thought  of.  They  denied 
utterly,  ever  having  thought  of  imputing  dishonesty  in  any  respect 
to  any  of  the  eminent  Professors  who  were  dead.  They  charged 
that  the  money  was  paid  out  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty 
of  Ohio  Medical  College,  when  that  Faculty  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  contract,  should  have  performed  the  labor  themselves,  or  at 
any  rate  have  paid  for  it 

Dr.  Langdon  sustained  that  portion  of  his  report  which  con- 
demned the  appointment  of  non-resident  physicians  to  the  chairs  of 
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the  College.  Such  professors  come  here  and  deliver  their  lectures, 
and  having  no  local  ties  go  away  as  soon  as  the  course  is  closed* 
By  this  the  Hospital  is  often  deprived  of  medical  service  altogether. 
Id  fact,  he  had  been  irxformed  by  Mr.  Death,  the  late  Steward, 
that  the  Hospital  had  sometimes  been  without  a  physician,  attending 
or  resident,  from  one  day  to  another,  and  that  often  he  expected  to 
be  obliged  to  call  in  the  nearest  physician.  Such  facts  induced  the 
committee  to  report  as  they  did.  Dr.  Langdon  then  brought  for- 
ward evidence  to  prove  other  parts  of  the  report,  and  did  sustain 
the  document  throughout.  He  stated  the  design  of  the  committee 
was  to  have  the  Hospital  free  from  all  College  embarrassments — to 
have  it  in  a  building  commensurate  with  its  designs — to  have  the 
patients  receive  the  bkst  medical  aid  of  the  city — and  to  have  it 
free  to  the  investigations  of  every  man  devoted  to  the  practice  of 
Medicine  or  Surgery.  As  regards  the  personal  allusions  made  to 
himself  at  the  last  previous  meeting,  he  quoted  from  the  Columbian 
and  the  Times  to  show  that  the  speakers  who  made  them,  uttered 
language  too  vile  to  publish.  He  was  content  to  let  them  have  all 
the  advantage  they  had  gained- 
He  had  the  information  of  Dr.  Judkins,  that  for  one  week,  while 
he  was  in  the  Hospital^  not  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Ohio 
Medical  College  visited  it.  And  Mr.  Death,  the  late  steward,  had 
told  that  for  several  days,  there  was  no  physican  at  all  in  attend- 
ance, and  that  he  had  a  great  notion  sometimes  to  send  out  for  med- 
ical aid  from  the  nearest  physician.  It  had  been  alleged  that  if  the 
Hospital  and  College  were  divorced,  the  bonds  issued  for  building 
the  new  College  would  be  depreciated. 

Such  would  not  be  the  result  There  was  no  alarm  among  the 
bond  holders.  Each  one  felt  as  safe  as  if  he  had  tiie  amount  of  his 
bond  in  gold  in  his  breeches  pocket.  There  was  a  gentleman  in  the 
city  who  would  at  any  day  redeem  the  bonds  and  give  the  institu- 
tion to  the  profession,  but  he  would  not  do  it  while  the  present 
Faculty  remained  an  encumberance. 

In  conclusion,  he  thought  that  he  had  proven  the  report  to  be 
something  more  than  ^^a  mere  tissue  of  falsehoods,''  as  Dr.  Lawson 
had  pronounced  it.  He  dwelt  in  severe  terms  on  the  character  of 
Dr.  Edwards'  speech,  at  the  previous  meeting,  and  read  some 
newspaper  comments  on  the  same.  He  thought  that  the  divorce  of 
the  College  and  Hospital  would  be  mutually  beneficial. 

The  above  is  but  a  brief  sketch  of  the  speaker's  remarks.  Though 
no  orator,  he  made  a  favorable  impression,  and  fully  vindicated  his 
report,  which  was  so  violently  attacked  at  the  last  meeting. 

Dr.  McUvane  now  rose  to^  address  the  chair,  and  as  he  did  so, 
the  throng  wedged  in  still  closer  toward  the  chair,  for  all  were 
eager  to  hear  the  reputed  keen  wit  of  the  speaker.  As  it  was  after 
midnight  when  the  meeting  adjourned,  we  shall  give  only  an  out- 
line of  the  Doctor's  femarks. 

Dr*  Mcllvane  commenced  by  remarking  upon  the  statistics  of 
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the  Medical  Hospital,  first  noticing  the  whole  nnmber  of  cases  of 
Ddirium  T^'emens  taken  in,  and  charging  that  the  number  of  deaths 
bore  a  greater  proportion  to  the  aggregate  of  cases  than  they  should. 
Out  of  45  cholera  cases  in  a  given  time,  24  died.  Here,  too,  the 
number  of  deaths  was  calculated  to  weaken  the  faith  of  the  people 
in  the  skill  of  the  physicians. 

The  Senior  Professor  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  (L.  M.  Law- 
son,)  in  commenting  upon  the  statistics  had  remarked,  that  the  skill 
of  man  was  not  sufficient  to  avert  death  in  most  of  the  fatal  cases 
recited;  true,  but  the  skill  of  man  should  have  saved  more  than  34 
out  of  45  cases  of  Cholera.  In  Hospitals  were  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion was  saved  and  restored,  the  physician^s  felt  that  a  labored 
explanation  of  the  causes  of  ^so  great  mortality*'  was  due  to  the 
puolic. 

The  reporter  of  the  Gazette  had  incorrectly  stated  that,  at  the 
last  meeting,  the  authors  of  the  majority  report  had  failed  to  defer.d 
their  oifsprmg ;  this  inference  was  an  inexcusable  blunder,  for  ii  was 
expressly  stated  that  the  time  of  the  meeting  referred  to,  was  en- 
tirely given  up  to  the  opponents  of  the  report,  that  they  might  not 
be  interrupted — it  was  particularly  declared  that  the  Junior  Pro> 
fessor,  [Dr.  Edwards,]  and  ex-members  of  the  30th  Con|rress, 
(laughter,)  should  have  abundant  opportunity  for  the  expression  of 
all  his  views — we  knew  he  was  a  merciful  man,  and  always  adminis- 
tered chloroform  before  he  cut  down! 

But  to  the  statistics  of  the  Commercial  Hospital:  In  Dr.  Lawson^s 
report,  he  admits  that  out  of  188  cases  of  pneumonia  35  died;  lay 
this  by  the  side  of  statistics  alvady  recited,  and  ^*  judge  ye."  The 
Professors  of  the  College,  on  the  previous  evening,  had  done  little 
but  ^*  darken  counsel."  He  hoped  the  junior  Professor  [Edwards] 
would  pardon  Scripture  quotations,  but  it  was  that  Professor  who 
chiefly  darkened  counsel. 

Dr.  McI.  read  from  a  speech  made  in  the  Ohio  Legislature,  show- 
ing that  out  of  171*2  patients  admitted  to  the  Commercial  Hospital, 
306  died. 

It  was  not  expected  that  the  Junior  Professor  was  conversant 
with  the  books,  he  bemg  a  great  self-generating  machine;  but  the 
Senior  Professor  was  expected  to  be  better  posted. 

At  our  last  meeting  Prof  Lawson  repudiated  the  idea  that  the 
College  was  bound,  by  the  contract,  to  render  gratuitous  services, 
and  claimed  tlie  right  to  have  the  resident  physican  paid  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  Township.  Here  is  a  document  signed  by  L.  M.  Law- 
son,  recommending  the  payment  of  $100,  and  the  expenses  of 
board  to  two  appointees  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  one  at  least 
being  resident  at  the  Hospital.  Yet  he  knew  all  the  time  that  thb 
was  illegal,  and  now  behold  the  proof: 

In  August,  1863,  the  Senior  Professor  is  addressed  by  the  Trus- 
tees, to  know  whether  he  insists  on  the  salary  of  his  appointee.  Dr. 
S.  Alexander;  for,  if  he  does,  the  contract  with  the  Oliio  Medical 
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College  will  be  forfeited,  the  Trustees  will  hire  their  own  resident 
physician,  and  eject  the  Ohio  Medical  College  Faculty. 

Here  is  the  letter.  Dr«  M.  then  read  the  letter  addressed  to  the 
faculty,  sigped  by  Dr.  Lawson,  the  Dean.  In  this  reply  the  Faculty 
give  up  their  claim  for  pay  to  their  resident  physician — ^repudiate 
his  bill  and  profess  themselves  perfectly  wfllii^  to  abide  by  its  law, 
and  make  all  their  services  gratuitous.  Quite  a  contrast  to  their 
special  pleading,  here  denying  that  they  were  bound  to  pay  their 
own  resident  physician.  This  document  shows  that  such  pay- 
ments were  illegal|  and  the  Faculty  gave  it  up  when  the  question 
was  brought  home  to  them. 

The  Senior  Professor  stated  in  his  speech,  that  Dr.  Shotwell  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Ohb  Medical  College  Faculty. 

Prof.  Lawson.    And  he  was  not 

Dr.  McUvane.  We  will  see.  Dr.  Shotwell  occupied  the  same 
chair  now  filled  bv  Prof.  Wood — he  was  Demonstrator  of  Anat- 
omy.   And  you  admit  that  Dr.  Wood  is  a  member  of  the  Faculty. 

He  (Dr.  McUvane)  would  now  proceed  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
Junior  Professor,  (Tom.  O.  Edwards)  whom  he  would  examine  in 
his  triune  capacity:  1st,  of  Geographer;  2d,  of  Chemist;  3d,  of 
Diagnostician. 

It  was  not  a  new  thing  for  the  Junior  Professor  to  be  a  monopo- 
list; he  had  learned  that  while  representing  the  IXth  District  in  the 
30th  Congress,  there  he  acquired  a  name  to  which — in  the  language 
of  the  Missouri  Lion — ^he  'spects  to  add  nothing.'^  The  geographi- 
cal career  of  the  Junior  Professor  is  found  in  his  pr<^pramme  of 
travels,  while  on  his  way  to  Concress,  and  to  his  political  friend 
Greely,  shall  be  left  the  record  of  his  extraordinary  geographical 
surveys  on  which  the  allowance  for  ^  mUeage^^  was  based. 

The  romance  of  his  (Mcllvaine's)  being  a  disappointed  applicant 
for  a  chair  in  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  should  be  quickly  disposed 
of.  He  bad,  in  free  conversation,  stated  there  was  a  mama  for 
making  Professors  and  New  Schools,  ^  many  of  which  ought  to  be 
buried  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,"  but  it  was  not  in  the 
connection  alleged.  Dr.  Mount  was  his  personal  friend  and 
enjoyed  the  pleasantry  as  much  as  any  person.  He  (Mcllvaine) 
was  proffered  a  chair  in  the  College,  but  declined  it,  though  two 
votes  were,  unasked,  tendered  to  him.  Right  here  was  his  vantage 
ground,  over  the  Professor,  for  he  (Edwards)  held  his  chair  by  the 
mercv  of  one  vote,  and  but  one.  [Here,  Dr.  McL,  called  upon  sev- 
eral Physicians,  three  of  whom  came  forward  and  substantiated  his 
statements.]  The  Doctor  Professor  held  his  seat  by  the  grace  of 
one  vote,  unaccompanied  by  the  ^^works"  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Methodists;  be  held  it  on  true  Calvinistic  principles — by  grace 
alone — (laughter.) 

Dean  Swift  had  saU,  the  devil  was  the  Father  of  lies,  but  be 
could  be  improved  upon.    The  speaker  thought  Dr.  Tom  O.  Ed- 
wards  ought  to  take  out  a  patent  tor  the  improvement ! 
32 
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Gentlemen  liTuig  and  breathing  in  glass  houses  should^nt  throw 
stones. 

But  the  Junior  Professor  changed  that  he  (McI.)  had  been  to 
France  and  used  the  language  of  toe  Boulevards.  It  was  true  the 
ex-member  of  the  30th  Congress  had  not  been  to  Paris,  and  did  not 
feel  &miliar  with  the  great  names  of  his  profession,  and  did  not 
speak  the  language  of  the  Parisian  Boulevard,  but  he  has  evidently 
been  to  the  Five  Points  and  speaks  the  language  of  the  Boulevanl 
Sausage  I 

The  career  of  the  M.  C,  a  Chemist  or  Pharmascutist,  No,  1,  on 
Fourth  street,  must  not  be  overlooked.  In  I860,  some  cod  liver 
oil  was  sent  him  for  analysis;  he  pronounced  the  opinion  that  it 
contained  ^elementary  pig,''  but  it  was  his  own  cod  liver  oil  that  he 
analyzed,  and  he  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  depended  on 
Brown  and  Smith  for  the  anal  vsis.  When  uie  chair  of  Chemistry 
was  vacated  by  the  profoundly  versed  Locke,  the  ex-M.  C,  and 
Junior  Professor  was  proposed  as  his  successor. 

The  partv  applied  to  partially  assented,  on  the  ground  of  the 
wide  spread  notoriety  of  the  applicant,  but  stated  that  there  must 
be  an  adjunct  Professor^  for  the  ex-member  of  the  30th  Congress 
was  proficient  only  in  the  gaseous  department  of  chemistry !  And 
this  while  the  ex-M.  C.  was  holding  himself  out,  near  the  corner 
of  Fourth  and  Walnut,  as  the  center  and  circumference  of  chemis- 
try !  Verily,  the  Junior  Professor  should  have  a  place  with  John 
Rogers  in  the  almanacs. 

But  the  last  act  in  the  professional  drama — he  would  not  say 
farce^f  the  ex-M.  C.  was  by  the  bedside  of  a  wounded  citizen. 
[J.  C.  Hall.]  Before  the  Police  Court  the  Junior  Professor  swears: 
^^  I  probed  about  four  inches  and  found  nothing  ;  did  not  find  the 
bottom  of  the  wound.'^    Shade  of  Cooper  defend  us! 

[Dr.  McI.  proceeded  at  length  to  quote  the  entire  statement  or 
^  bulletm"  of  Prof.  Edwards  with  regard  to  the  state  of  Mr.  Hall's 
health  and  the  jprogress  of  convalescence,  &c.,  and  contended  that 
after  Mr.  Hall  had  ^'slept,''  on  the  n^ht  he  was  shot,  he  could  not 
have  died  if  he  had  tried  .J 

Let  us  (continued  Dr.  McI.,)  have  a  new  book,  ^Edwards  on 
Diagnosis'^ — there  must  be  new  chairs  added  to  those  now  in  the 
Ohio  Medical  College,  Let  us  have  one  of  ^  Military  Surgery  and 
Physiology,"  and  one  of  **  Bathology,"  to  be  fflled  by  the  member 
of  the  Thirtieth  Congress !  Why  the  Junior  Professor  had,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement,  taken  upon  himself  the  functions  of  Prter< 
during  the  first  night  of  Mr.  HalPs  confinement — perhaps  he  will 
be  ordained  by  an  Onderdonk.  Had  the  member  of  the  Thirtieth 
Congress  lived  before  the  flood  and  passed  in  review  before  Adam 
when  the  Lord  had  asked  the  latter  to  name  all  creations  the  first 
man  would  have  failed  to  class  him — in  after  times  he  would  have 
been  named  ^Hhe  Great  Gasometer  for  the  Generation  of  Steam!" 

Dr.  McI.  ended  by  remarking  that  he  would  repeat  the  last  sen- 
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tmce  in  the  Junior  ProfessoT^s  speech:  ^I  am  responsible  here 
and  elsewhere  for  what  I  say,''  though  he  knew  there  was  no  danger, 
for  the  member  of  the  tfOth  Congress  beliered  with  Hudibras, 
that 

H«  who  fisjhti  aad  nam  wwuf, 
HUy  live  to  figlit  aaoUier  d&j. 

Dr.  Bonner  followed,  and  declared  his  entire  assent  to  the  report 
of  the  Committee  ;  he  would  labor  for  the  ends  proposed. .  It  was 
needless  for  him  to  advance  a  single  argument,  as  the  report  of  the 
Committee  was  already  triumphantly  sustained,  and  every  poeitbn 
had  been  proved  true. 

Dr.  Smith  said  he  had  been  alluded  to  by  Prof.  Edwards,  as 
occupy ms  a  ^delicate  position."  He  was  a  Professor  of  the  Dental 
College,  but  he  was  the  fast  friend  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College. 
The  present  movement  was  not  carried  on  by  friends  of  rival  In- 
stitutions— ^it  was  carried  on  by  men  who  desired  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  poor  and  sick  of  Cincinnati,  and  to  benefit  the 
medical  profession  at  large. 

Dr.  Thornton  next  rose.  He  had  been  attacked  grossly.  It  had 
been  published  that  it  had  been  said  of  him  that  if  the  unwritten 
history  of  his  appointment  as  physician  of  the  pest  house  were 
written,  he  would  shrink  from  the  gaze  of  honest  men.  He  felt 
called  upon  to  defend  himself. 

When  the  committee  of  which  he  was  a  member  was  appointed, 
he  was  not  present,  or  he  would  probably  have  resided. 

It  was  strange  bow  his  appomtment  as  physician  to  tiie  pest 
house  had  been  dragged  into  this  controversy.  He  had  never 
applied  for  the  appointment  It  had  been  proposed  to  him  by  Capt. 
Ross,  and  he  ^  had  accepted .  It  was  the  duty  of  the  pest  house 
physician  to  visit  the  house  once  per  day  if  necessary,  and  he  was 
paid  f  200  a  year  for  that  service.  The  ex-member  of  the  30th 
Congress  bad  offered  to  do  it  for  nothing,  and  he  had  also  offered 
his  services  gratis  to  the  House  of  Refuge.  He  was  the  under- 
bidden 

8o  the  ^unwritten  history''  was  written,  and  what  awful  thmg 
was  in  it? 

He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking,  particularly  when  assaulted 
in  the  dirty  style  that  he  had  f>een.  He  never  knew  the  ex-mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  have  but  two  casey— one  was  the  famous  liver 
case,  and  the  other  a  case  of  cholera,  the  patient  dying  in  a  few 
hours,  strychnine  bein^  administered  to  him. 

Dr.  DoNdge  had  detaded  private  conversation  and  misstated  what 
had  been  sakL  In  respect  to  what  was  said  of  Dr.  Newton,  he 
(Dr.  T.)  had  said  once  that  he  believed  Dr.  Newton  was  as  good  a 
sui^eon  as  some  others  who  proposed  to  teach  surgery,  and  he 
believed  so  yet.  As  Dr.  Dodge  hao  detailed  private  conversations, 
he  felt  himself  justified  in  doing  the  same.  Dr.  Dodge  had  said  that 
he  had  no  confidence  in  the  organization  of  tlie  Ohio  Medical  Col- 
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lege,  and  should,  in  consequence,  send  his  students  east  Such 
the  feeling  of  all  persons  not  interested  directly.  In  fiict  iMrhat 
confidence  could  anybody  have  in  it  The  College  was  ruined  by 
the  selfish  and  contemptible  policy  of  the  Faculty. 

Dr.  Muzzey  Jr.,  attempted  to  address  the  meeting,  defining  his 
position,  desclaiming  all  party  spirit  or  hostility  to  the  College,  and 
asserting  that  common  humanity  demanded  the  erection  of  a  new 
Hospital.  This  was  his  principal  object  Dr.  M.,  however,  ^nras 
so  aull  and  tedious  in  his  delivery  that  the  audience  became  im- 
patient and  endeavored  to  scrape  him  down.  He  appealed  to  their 
forbearance,  and  by  the  assistance  and  protection  of  the  chair  con* 
trived  to  finish  his  speech.  Dr.  Mussey,  senior,  is  said  to  have 
raised  his  boys  on  a  strict  vegetable  diet,  anid  the  very  hannless  and 
spiritless  remarks  of  the  young  Doctor  would  not  be  inappropriate 
to  a  diet  of  turnips  and  cshm^e.  Dr.  M.,  however,  picked  up 
spirit  to  say  that  he  had  no  desure  to  attempt  to  rival  Dr.  £.  in  hb 
peculiar  style  of  personalities. 

Dr.  Wright  took  the  floor.    Too  much  time  had  been  used  up  in 
irrelevant  discussion,  in  personal  abuse  ;  and  it  was  high  time  to 
get  at  the  resolution*     But  it  was  deemed  necessary  that  he  should 
reply  to  some  personalities  that  had  been  maliciously   directed 
toward  him.    It  was  not  inconsistency  in  him,  because  he  had  once 
labored  long  and  hard  for  the  Ohio  Medical  College  at  Columbas< 
when  there  was  war  to  the  knife  between  the  Ohio  Medical  Cold 
lege,  and  the  Cincinnati  Medical  College.    But  he  bore  his  own 
expenses,  except  the  cost  of  going  and  coming.    £Unlike  Dr.  £.] 
He  would  ^  acknowledge  the  corn*'  that  he  had  personal  feelings  in 
this  matter,  he  had  been  pursued  by  them  with  virulence;  they  had 
driven  him  from  his  chair,  and  he  had  vowed  that  the  war  should  be 
a  war  of  extermination.    The  Treasurer  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
College,  Adam  N.  Riddle,  had  on  one  occasion,  said  to  an  honoraUe 
ffentleman  in  this  city,  that  they  had  their  foot  upon  his  (Dr. 
Wright's)  neck^  and  he  never  could  rise;  and  so  help  him  God,  he 
would  take  that  cloven  foot  from  his  neck  and  raise,  and  be  was 
always  ready  to  be  at  war  with  such  monstrosities.    So  much  for 
his  personal  feelings.     The  Institution  that  once  had  all  his  energy 
and  his  best  talent  had  now  only  his  pity — profound  pity.    He  was 
enlisted  against  the  monopoly  ;  he  would  do  battle  against  it.    He 
thought  the  College  would  in  three  years  be  as  dead  as  a  door  nail, 
unless  the   College  and  Hospital  were  severed.    He  advocated 
the  entire  disconnection  of  the  College  with  the  Hospital. 

Dr.  W.  then  took  a  look  at  the  question  in  a  le^  point  of  view. 
The  law  was  clearly  on  his  side,  and  so  was  justice,  if  the  oppo- 
sition had  had  the  right  on  their  side,  and  the  law,  they  would  not 
have  poured  forth  such  a  flood  of  vituperation  and  abuse. 

The  Medical  College  had  in  itself  no  attractions  to  students  from 
abroad.  What  brought  medical  students  to  great  cities  was  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  hospitals,  and  under  the  present  arrange- 
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ment  the  hospitals  were  scattered,  broken  up.  The  present  plan 
*was  to  hare  one  grand  hospital,  commensurate  with  the  wants  of 
the  people,  and  where  students  from  abroad  would  find  something 
besiae  bare  walls.  It  was  impossible  for  one  man,  whatever  his 
capacity,  to  attend  to  the  hospital,  and  give  lectures  in  the  Medical 
Collie;  and  the  history  of  the  past  demonstrated  that,  when  one 
part  was  neglected,  (he  Hospital  suffered.  If  the  medical  men 
were  multiplied  in  that  house,  the  advantages  were  multiplied. 

He  wished  proper  provision  made  for  the  sick.  He  had  attended 
on  them  twelve  years,  and  knew  their  wants. 

The  learned  gentleman  consumed  some  time  in  advocating  the 
position,  that  if  the  Hospital  was  divorced  from  the  College  the 
medical  attendance  at  it  would  be  better.  The  Trustees  would 
select  from  a  wide  range,  and  get  the  best  men^*the  very  best  that 
could  be  had. 

At  present  they  could  not  get  their  first  choice — they  had  to 
take  second  or  third  rate  men.  There  was  one  thing  in  the  major- 
ity report  that  he  objected  to.  It  first  asked  for  a  new  Hospital 
and  then  wished  for  a  divorce  from  the  Medical  College — the  posi- 
tions should  be  reversed.  Unless  the  two  Institutions  were  di- 
vorced, there  would  be  no  necessity  for  a  new  hospital.  The 
present  Hospital  was  large  enough  for  all  the  patients  it  would  get 
under  the  present  Faculty. 

Dr.  Dodge  had  shed  tears  that  wet  the  paper,  in  fear  that  if  this 
new  movement  was  carried  out,  an  *^  Eclectic''-  might  get  in. 

The  cry  had  been  raised  that  if  a  more  liberal  policy  was  pursued 
the  Eclectics  would  get  into  the  Hospital,  and  Dr.  Newton  would 
be  a  clinical  teacher.  What  a  terrible  man  this  Dr.  Newton  must 
be  to  frighten  the  whole  profession  f 

He  charged  it  upon  the  College  that  their  illiberal  course  was  the 
cause  of  nme-tenths  of  the  quackery.  They  attempt  to  crush  every 
one  who  does  not  precisely  coincide  with*  them  in  this  or  that  and 
drive  them  out  of  ttie  profession.  Now  the  young  men  who  come 
to  the  Eclectic  School  honestly  believe  that  our  practice  is  a  mur- 
derous system.  If  we  would  admit  them  to  the  Hospital,  treat 
them  as  gentlemen,  and  let  them  see  what  our  practice  is,  they 
would  be  disabused  of  their  prejudices  and  brought  back  into  the 
regular  profession. 

(That  experiment  has  been  already  tried  one  winter,  Doctor,  and 
It  worked  entirely  the  other  way.  The  Faculty  of  the  Ohio  Med- 
ical College  will  never  dare  to  repeat  the  experiment  if  thev  can 
possibly  avoid  it  That  Faculty  has  alwavs  known  too  well  that 
free  intercourse  would  be  a  death  blow  to  Hunkerism. — Ed.) 

Let  such  a  course  be  pursued,  and  in  three  yeaf s  we  would  have 
ive  hundred  students  m  the  city.    [The  Doctor  forgets  that  we 
have  had  about  five  hundred  the  past  year,  but  three  hundred  of 
them  were  Eelectics ! !  !J 

He  had  once  a  prMe  in  giving  his  best  services  to  the  College 
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when  it  had  a  distioffuiihed  Facuhy,  but  now  what  was  it?  The 
College  was  down  and'ihe  Hospital  dwindled  away.  In  one  of  the 
departments,  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  attend  forty  or  fifty 

Eitients,  there  were  now  merely  three  old  women  as  nest  em. 
e  pitied  the  College— *he  would  not  injure  it,  he  could  not  kidr  a 
cripp^.  The  course  he  desired  would  raise  the  bonds  of  the  Col- 
lege 25  per  cent  in  value. 

Dr.  Edwards  rose  to  answer  Dr.  Wlr^ht,  when  Dr.  Thomton 
demanded  the  previous  question,  but  the  meeting,  though  it  was 
after  midnight,  would  not  sustain  the  motion.  A  motion  to  adjourn 
was  voted  down,  when 

Dr.  J.  J.  Quinn  jumped  to  his  feet  and  indignantly  denounced 
the  report  He  thought  it  malicious  and  unjust  for  gentlemen  to 
make  remarks  to  be  spread  on  the  wings  of  the  Press  that  the  Ohio 
College  in  Cincinnati  could  not  save  more  than  one-third  of  the 
patients  in  the  Hospital.  The  committee  knew  better.  It  was  a 
libel— Q^uackdom  would  take  it  up,  and'  their  statements  would  be 
heralded  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Ohio  College. 

Dr.  Edwards  about  one  o'clock  got  the  floor,  and  read  from  let- 
ters to  show  that  the  partisan  opponents  of  the  Collie  had  en* 
dorsed  the  faithful  attendance  of  the  Faculty.  Dr.  Langdon  called 
on  Dr.  Judkins,  who  stated  that  when  he  was  resklent  {rfiyaician 
there  was  a  period  of  eight  days,  when  not  one  member  of  the 
Faculty  visited  the  Hospitol. 

Dr.  Edwards  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  D.  Jodkins  acknowledging 
that  while  he  (Dr.  J.)  was  resident  physician,  the  Faculty  had  been 
attentive,  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Dr.  Judkins  reiterated  his  assertion,  and  contended  that  his  letter 
was  not  inconsistent  with  the  fact  he  now  stated.  Dr.  J.  next 
called  up  Dr.  J.  B.  Smith,  who  rose  with  a  jerk  and  sakl  while  he 
was  resident  physician  there  had  passed  four  days  at  a  time  without 
the  appearance  of  the  Faculty  or  any  member  of  it,  at  the  Hospi- 
tal, altnough,  said  be,  I  know  you  have  my  letter  there  too,  (flour- 
ishing a  bundle  of  letters.) 

Dr.  Edwards — We'll  settle  vour  case.  He  then  read  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Smith  which  commended  the  conduct  of  the  Faculty. 
(Laughter.) 

Dr.  Smith  said  he  had  written  that  letter  for  a  particular  purpose. 
(Laughter.) 

Dr.  Edwards — And  1  read  it  for  a  particular  purpose.  (Laofgh- 
terj 

Dr.  Judkins  jumped  up  and  contended  that  if  there  was  a  sensi- 
ble man  in  the  house  he  could  demonstrate  to  him  that  there  was  no 
inconsistency  in  his  course,  and  that  the  documents  read  by  Dr. 
Edwards,  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  question  in  hand  than 
the  Chinese  language  had. 

Dr.  E. — They  may  be  just  as  difficult  for  you  to  understand  as 
the  Chinese  language — I  have  no  doubt  but  they  are.    (Roars  of 
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applause,  during  which  Dr.  Judkins^  eyes  became  singularly  bright 
and  he  took  his  seat.) 

Dr.  Edwards  read  a  letter  from  Absdom  Death,  speaking  hbhiy 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Faculty  at  all  times.  Edwards  also  read  let* 
ters  from  medical  mntlemen,  to  show  that  Dr.  Wright  was  unfit  for 
the  statk>n  he  had  neld  as  Professor — ^Dr.  Wright  had  better  reserve 
his  kicks  for  those  who  kidked  him.  The  Doctors  who  had  written 
one  thing,  and  stated  another,  reminding  him  of  the  man  in  Hock- 
ing, who  said  he  had  never  lost  a  lawsuit  since  his  oldest  boy  got 
big  enough  to  swear,  cause  he'd  swear  to  anything.  They  were 
like  the  Cow  Boys  of  the  Revolution,  who  fought  on  both  sides 
and  robbed  on  both  sides. 

Dr.  Edwards  proceeded  to  state  that  Dr.  Wright,  who  claimed 
now  to  be  working  to  throw  open  the  Hospital  to  the  profession 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  had  spent  a  winter  at  Columbus  in 
an  effort  to  get  a  bill  passed  to  give  the  Hospital  in  chsrgid  jointly 
to  the  Delaware  Methodist  School.  He  had  labored  zealously  once 
to  keep  the  Hospital  and  College  connected  together,  and  if  it  was 
right  tnen  it  was  right  now.  rrinciples  do  not  change  though  men 
may. 

As  to  the  remarks  about  his  having  no  practice,  he  expected  to 

St  as  mudk  as  he  deserved.    As  to  the  dirtv  insinuations  about  the 
er  case  he  would  not  answer  them,  for  ne  would'nt  touch  their 
author  with  a  ten  foot  pole,  etc.,  etc. 

About  half  past  one  o'clock  the  meeting  adjourned  to  Thursday 
erening. 


Thursdat  Night. — Grand  Preparations  —  ^^^  expectation  and 
general  JizzU — Hot  squaUUs — Talk  about  &wfr  and  Honesty — 
WreeOe  on  Statistics— The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  floored— Con- 
gressional  botheration  and  bedevilment — The  question  is  ^^  What  is 
the  fwgstion?^ — Tom  O.  in  his  glory — ^Montes  parturiunf^  and 
*^Ruliculaus  micif  .^' 


All  rushed  to  the  meeting,  determined  to  sip  wisdom  from  pro- 
fessional elocpence,  and  laugh  at  the  antics  of  the  doctors. 

The  Physicians  too  were  there.  The  forces  of  the  Ohio  ranged 
in  line,  in  the  north-east  comer.  The  followers  of  the  Miami,  and 
those  who  worship  at  the  scientific  altar  of  the  Cincinnati,  pre- 
sented a  terrible  appearance  on  the  other  skle  of  the  room  ;  and 
here  and  there  were  seen  a  fdatoon  of  Eclectics,  or  a  file  of 
HomcBpathists,  their  feces  glowing  with  smile,  their  ejres  sparkling 
with  delight,  and  their  hearts  made  clad  by  the  hostilities  among 
thetr  once  united  enemy.  Young  Physic  drew  his  sword,  while 
the  Old  Monopoly  prepared,  to  charge  bayonets  in  a  desperate 
manner.    Crowded  was  the  hall,  jammed  was  the  people,  and  (in- 
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high,  but  who  in  debate  haye  used  the  most  abasive  perKmalities, 
and  led  the  commanity  to  believe  that  they  are  not  as  rdiable  as 
they  should  be.  It  was  wise  in  them  to  close  their  discussion  last 
night,  for  I  conceive  it  only  safe  for  them  to  fight  when  they  are  at 
a  respectable  distance  apart  Next  time  you  shoot  at  eacn  other. 
Gentlemen  Doctors^  do  it  privately.  Your  powder  don't  smell  well 
in  the  public  nose. 
Thus  ended  the  first  campaign. 


TuBSDAT  NioHT. — Lost  Muiing'^Final  JFVntf/Wjf— Fcnwij  •'^- 
fie  THwrn^umt^-CoUege  in  fuU  flight— Out  of  dghi—7%e 
Immortal  Tom  nowhere — Vnanimom  ReeolntUme — A  Grand 
Hospital  in  Prospect — Uncle  5m»  caUed  on  for  the  Surplus 
Funds. 

"To  YOUR  Tents,  O  Israel  !"— "Open  and  Direct  War.'*— The 
sixth  and  last  meeting  of  the  Doctors  was  held  last  night  in  Green- 
wood Hall.  The  call  was  for  the  ** Regular  Profession'' — real  calo- 
mel and  jalap  prescriptionists — ^bat  they  did  not  all  turn  out  Per- 
haps some  were  sharpening  lancets,  perhaps  some  were  attending 
funerals;  sufiice  it,  there  were  only  about  fifty  persons,  Old  and 
Young  School.  We  discovered,  on  entering  the  hall,  that  tfiere 
was  not  going  to  be  much  of  a  conflict,  for  the  oM  war4iofws  of 
monopoly  were  not  present  They,  no  doubt,  had  expended  their 
ammunition  in  the  previous  en|?agements,  and  concluded  to  let  the 
affair  take  its  own  course.  There  were  no  opponents  of  ^tfae 
Third  Resolution  "  present,  and  the  enemies  of  the  ^  CXd  Monopoly" 
just  had  their  own  way  about  everything. 

On  motion,  Dr.  W.  H.  Brisbane  was  called  to  the  Chair.  It  was, 
however,  with  some  reluctance  be  accepted  the  honor,  and  not 
without  an  apology.  He  said  that  it  was  very  unexpectedly  that 
he  took  that  poaitaon,  but  presumed  it  was  the  duty  of  any  gentle- 
man who  attends  a  meeting  to  accept  any  oflice  which  may  be 
legitimately  assigned  him. 

Dr.  Brisbane,  remembering  ^  other  days,"  gave  fair  warning  to 
the  Doctors  that  should  any  of  them  make  use  of  ^^  personal  vitu* 
peration  or  abuse  of  character  against  any  member  of  the  profes- 
sion, he  should  feel  cailed  on  to  order  such  speaker  to  his  seat" 
Hoping  for  better  things,  (in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  was  but 
one  party  present,  we  suppose,)  he  trusted  that  the  disgraceful 
scenes  which  had  heretofore  characterized  their  meetings,  would 
serve  as  a  lesson,  and  deter  any  un^ntlemanly  speech  or  actiom 

After  this  word  of  caution,  which  evidently  had  a  mollifying 
effect  upon  the  Doctors,  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
by  Dr.  Langdon* 

The  President  was  in  doubt  as  to  whether  this  wjis  an  adjouroed 
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meeting,  or  a  meeting  de  novo,  and  after  discussing  this  point  for 
twenty  minutes,  the  perplexity  was  settled  by  a  motion  from  Dr. 
fionner,  that  the  ^ third  resolution"  be  taken  up.  Our  readers 
have  seen  it  often  enough  tp  make  their  eyes  sore,  but  here  it  is 
again:  ^ 

^Be9clved^  That  said  Hospital  shall,  in  its  government,  be  discon- 
nected from  any  other  Institution." 

Dr.  Judkins  was  in  favor  of  deferrii^  the  vote  upon  it  until  there 
might  be  a  larger  meeting.  He  knew  not  why  all  the  opponents  of 
the  measure  were  absent,  but  it  was  so,  and  many  ot  its  friends 
were  also  not  present  He  desired  a  fuller  expression  than  this 
meeting  would  give  it 

Dr.  Thornton  said,  the  meeting  had  been  announced  in  the 
papers,  and  if  persons  were  not  present  it  was  from  inclination. 
The  opposition  had  endeavored  to  talk  the  Question  to  death,  but 
failing  m  that,  they  had  purposely  absented  themselves,  so  the 
meetmg  might  be  pronounced  a  failure. 

Dr.  Webb  moved  the  previous  question. 

Dr.  Johnson  opposed  it 

Dr.  Bonner  said  that  heretofore  ^outsiders"  had  done  the  voting, 
and  now,  when  they  were  excluded,  those  opposed  to  the  measure 
were  afraid  to  come,  for  they  saw  their  die  was  cast  He  thought 
as  many  medical  men  were  present  as  at  any  previous  meeting,  and 
therefore  moved  the  previous  questioQ. 

After  some  further  talk  by  Drs.  Wright,  Judkins,  McIIvaine  and 
others,  ^the  third  resolution"  was  passed  without  a  negative  vote. 

The  Chairman,  however,  not  being  well  posted  in  the  facts  of  the 
case,  d^lined  taking  part  against  the  College. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  seven,  consisting  of  Drs.  Bonner, 
Langdon,  Fries,  D.  Judkins,  Tate,  Dandridge  and  Woodward, 
were  appointed  to  draw  up  a  memorial  to  present  to  the  next 
Legislature,  praying  that  the  government  of  the  Hospital  be  dis- 
connected from  every  other  institution. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Drs.  McIIvaine, 
M.  B.  Wright  and  Bonner,  were  appointed  to  wait  upon  our  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  for  this  district,  and  urge  the  buUdinff  of  a 
Marine  Hospital,  in  connection  with  the  Commercial  Hospitsu. 

With  breastplates  polbhed  and  bayonets  glittering,  the  bold  army 
then  marched  from  the  hall,  shouting,  ^To  your  tents,  O  Israel  1" 
War,  uncompromising  war  upon  the  ^Old  Monopoly!" 


EDITORIAL 


WAR  AMONG  THE  REGULARS. 

Qtaand  Battle  helvfeen  the  Phyridane  teho  hM  Prtfeeeorehipe,  end  (ke 
Practitioner 8  who  rrfuee  them — Conqnraiore  fall  out — I%e  wkoU  imtk 
is  told,  and  the  Devil  pete  hie  due. 

The  preHmliiaiy  Bkunaish  noticed  in  oar  last,  bet;«reen  the  Profeaeon  of 
the  Medioal  OoUege  of  Ohio  and  other  Phyricians  of  the  Orthodox  Pto- 
feanon,  which  came  so  near  resulting  in  fisttoufli,  was  but  the  opening  of 
a  campaign  which  has  since  been  carried  on  with  no  little  vigor.  On 
Friday  eyening,  September  30th,  another  meeting  in  accordance  with  the 
adjournment  was  held  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute;  on  which  oecasion»  a 
report  was  made  strongly  condemnatory  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio, 
in  its  medical  management  of  the  Commercial  Hospital,  and  vigeBtij 
recommending  that  the  Hospital  should  be  disconnected  from  all  mediesd 
schools.  This  report,  which  we  herewith  present  to  our  readers,  is  t^ii- 
bly  severe  in  the  facts  which  it  states.  In  our  own  criticisms  upon  the 
medical  management  of  the  Commercial  Hospital  heretofore,  and  in  all 
the  contests  between  the  Eclectic  and  Hunker  parties,  nothing  so  severe 
has  ever  been  adduced  against  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,     i 

Dr.  Langdon  then  read  the  following  Riport  :  w 

**  Your  committect  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  fully  investigating 
{he  condition  of  the  Commercial  Hospital,  with  instructions  to  report,  beg 
leave  to  submit  the  following: 

We  have  visited  and  examined  with  minuteness  and  care,  the  institution 
hi  this  Citj,  known  as  the  '*  Commercial  Hospital  and  Lunatic  Asylum;*' 
and  find  it,  in  our  opinion,  totally  inadequate  and  entirely  unsuitable  for 
the  purposes  intended. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  illy  calculated  and  poorly  provided  to  afibrd  even 
ordinary  accommodation  to  the  sick.  The  stairways  are  so  arranged  as 
to  make  the  means  of  access  from  one  part  of  the  house  to  another,  diffi- 
cult and  exposed  to  the  weather;  many  of  the  timbers  supporting  the 
main  floors,  are  in  such  a  state  of  rottenness  as  to  render  tne  condition 
of  the  inmates  personally  unsafe ;  the  floors  are  old,  decayed,  and  water 
soaked  with  frequent  scrubbing,  giving  the  apartments  that  sickly  odcr 
arising  from  dampness  and  decay ;  the  walls  are  cracked  and  dirty ;  the 
wood-worlc,  such  as  base,  window  and  door-frames,  pilasters,  etc.,  are 
warped  and  sprung  from  their  places  throughout  the  house,  affording 
warm,  dry  and  comfortable  hiding  places  for  vermin,  such  as  eock-roaehes, 
bed-buffs,  etc.,  and,  from  the  evidences  afforded  your  committee,  these 
uncleanly  and  annoying  animals  have  not  hesttat^  to  avail  themadves 
lugely  of  the  occupancy — their  name  in  this  house  is  legion* 
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The  pfindipel  wards  aie  eapable  of  contaiDinj;  from  thirty  to  fortj  bedb* 
and  this  where  the  ceiltDfls  are  but  nine  feet  m  h^ht,  with  a  damp  and 
rotten  floor,  can  not  be  ciSled  either  a  safe  or  proper  place  to  treat  disease 
in  with  any  prospect  of  success.  There  are  out  two  bath  rooms  in  the 
whole  establishment,  and  these  are  small,  filthy  and  poorly  provided  for ; 
the  water  closets  are  small,  dirty,  and  not  at  all  commensurate  with  tho 
wants  of  a  proper  Ho^ital. 

The  appendages  and  out-buildings  are  equally  filthy,  and  out  of  repair, 
such  as  cook-room,  wash-house  and  stabling.  The  drainage  of  the  prem- 
ises is  bad,  being  led  to  accumulate  in  many  places,  and  thus  unhealthy 
air  is  generated. 

The  average  mortality  in  this  house,  for  the  past  year,  is  about  thirty 
per  cent.,  when,  in  a  properly  arranged,  modern  institution,  it  is  but  eight 
and  one-third  per  cent. 

Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  last  mentioned  fact,  with 
the  condition  of  the  house  previously  shown,  make  a  stronsf  argument  in 
favor  of  the  inadequacy  and  entire  unsuitableness  of  this  builmng  for  a 
hospital. 

The  City  of  Oincinnati  owns  a  lot  of  ground  in  the  north-westem  part 
of  the  city,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  Western  Row,  and  on  the  south 
by  Twelfth  street,  and  on  the  east  by  Plum  street,  in  the  center  of  which 
last  named  street  runs  the  Miami  Canal.  This  lot  is  a  fraction  larger 
than  four  hundred  feet  square;  and  was  purchased  in  the  early  history  of 
Cincinnati  expressly  for  hospital  purposes,  and  is  admirably  situated  and 
fitted  for  the  reception  of  a  building  that  will  oomfortably  and  curably 
accommodate  the  sick,  whether  they  be  poor  or  able  to  pay  their  way. 

Your  committee  were  pained  to  learn  that  the  sale  of  this  lot,  or  at  least 
a  portion  of  it,  was  in  contemplation.  We  hope  that  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject will  receive  your  gravest  attention,  and  that  you,  and,  through  your 
influence,  the  public  will  be  aroused  to  put  their  seal  of  condemnation  at 
once,  and  through  all  time,  upon  such  a  sale,  and  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1st.  The  City  of  Cincinnati  owns  the  ground,  and  it  is  paid  for. 

2d.  Its  original  cost,  compared  with  its  present  value,  is  soaroely  wor^ 
thy  of  consideration. 

3d.  Through  wise  and  prudent  legislation,  it  was  purchased  for  a  good 
and  a  holy  cause,  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  pass  away  from  that 
design. 

4th.  Its  situation  is  particularly  eligible  for  such  a  purpose,  for  two 
reasons.  First :  Light  and  ventilation  from  three  permanently  laid  out 
thoroughfares— -the  one  on  the  east,  which  in  all  true  architecture  is  the 
source  of  lighw^has  the  caiial  in  the  midst  thereof,  making  a  permaaeni 
and  beautiful  avenue  on  this  front,  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  in  width.  Second :  The  siae  of  this  lot  admirably  adapts  it'for  the 
purposes  of  a  Hospital ;  allowing  ample  room  for  the  erection  of  the  main 
structure,  and  all  other  necessary  buildings  pertinent  thereunto,  and  leav* 
ing  roomy  grounds  which,  with  proper  adorning,  will  afford  nice  walka 
for  the  convalescing  patients,  and  be  at  the  same  time  an  ornament  to  that 
portion  of  the  city. 

5th.  The  time  has  arrived  in  the  history  of  the  **  Queen  Cfi^  of  the 
West,'*  when  this  new  building  mnti  b$  snioM.  Public  opinion  is  ready 
for  Up  common  justice  calls  for  it»  philanthropy  demands  it,  the  eoolast 

3S 
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and  moat  adfiih  cgUeukkiy,  whose  bM?t  rardy  lympaUiiiM  wMi  Uie  aiek 
man's  pain,  will  not  oppose  it.  Let  us,  then*  use  out  iofluenoe  to  prsTcat 
the  sale  of  these  grounds,  and  assist,  by  all  the  honorable  oieiffis  in  our 
power,  the  efforts  already  conuneoced  by  the  officers  of  the  lairmaiy, 
with  Captain  Charles  Boss  at  their  head,  to  push  the  matter  of  a  hoepiM 
building  to  immediate  completion. 

Your  committee  did  not  feel  willine  to  close  their  report  without  a  lefe- 
renee*  somewhat  in  detail,  to  the  medical  government  of  said  Oommeroiai 
Hospital  and  the  effect  it  had,  in  their  opinion,  upon  the  general  profession 
by  such  a  |^yernment 

The  entire  medical  superrision  of  this  establishment  is,  by  law,  Teeied 
in-  the  Faculty  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College ;  they  have  the  control  of  (he 
clinical  practices  of  the  only  Hospital  that  has  ever  existed  in  this  City; 
they  appoint,  without  consulting  any  other  medical  authority,  all  the  resi- 
dent medical  officers,  and,  be  it  remembered,  that  this  monopoly  is  man- 
afled  by  but  six  medical  men,  a  portion  of  which  number,  when  ehangea 
tfuie  place  in  said  Faculty,  (and  thev  are  not  without  precedent)  are  often 
gentlemen  from  a  remote  part  of  the  country,  or  from  some  neighboring 
viliage,  who  have  no  immediate  interests  that  are  conunon  to  our  local 
institutions. 

No  arguments  are  necessair  to  prove  the  great  usefulness,  and  indeed 
the  absolute  necessity  of  good  hospitals;  they  are  an  essential  portion  m 
the  economy  and  healthful  history  of  an  intelligent  people. 

Their  objects  are  two-fold.  1st.  That  the  transient  sick  and  afflicted  of 
our  race  may  have  a  comfortable  and  well-regulated  abiiling  place,  wh^ne 
their  diseases  and  injuries  may  be  treated  with  educated  skill.  8d.  Their 
government  should  be  such  that  free  access  could  be  had  by  all  resjpect- 
able  practitioners  of  medicine  and  surgery,  as  schools  of  ej^neaee  in 
the  ait  that  heals. 

Tour  committee  do  not  intend  to  take  the  ground  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  medical  officers  connected  with  this  institution,  but 
they  do  say,  and  have  already  proven  in  a  previous  page  of  this  Report, 
that  the  buUding,  its  it  now  stands,  is  not  only  UBComfortaUe^  but  abso- 
lutely unsafe,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  City.  The  medical  ffovemaient  of 
this  Hospital  conflicts  directly  with  our  second  position  in  this  part  of  the 
re|KMrt,  from  the  fact  that  the  Faculty  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College  enacted 
a  by-law  many  years  sincOf  which  eflectually  excludes  the  physiciana  of 
the  City  from  visiting  the  wards  of  the  Hospital,  or  being  present  at  oper* 
ationB  that  may  be  performed,  unless  a  special  invitation  be  extended  by 
a  asember  of  the  Faculty. 

For  instance,  the  resident  medical  officer  of  the  house  is  not  permitted 
to  take  hia  friend-^who  calls  for  that  purpose  through  the  wards  and 
show  him  the  cases  and  their  management,  unless  he  reoeivea  apecial 
permission  to  do  so. 

Tour  committee  can  not  fml  to  regard  such  an  arrangement  as  one  cal- 
culated to  deprive  the  mass  of  the  profession  of  a  great  source  of  ezpori* 
mental  and  piaetieal  knowledge,  that  would  do  so  mooh  toward  enlarging^ 
in  their  bands,  the  means  of  relief  to  the  suffering. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  regard  the  present  medical  goveniasenl  of 
the  Commercial  Hospital  as  a  monopoly,  and  we  further  state  it  aa  berag 
without  a  parallel  in  the  United  States  of  Ameiiea»  as  there  is  not  a  hoa- 
pitalv  the  ownership  of  which  is  publio»  that  is  controlled  by  any  Medical 


OoHege!  off, if  a6, Hg  Mitey  i§  no abawcre  ■■  to  h^ve  pfev«iipd  thg eMi-' 
miltoi  firow  fiodiDg  H  out. 

Wken  the  Legiflfttiuro  of  Ohio,  id  the  year  18 1 8,  chartered  th^s  tntti- 
taiion,  they  made  a  contract  with  the  Faculty  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College 
tb  this  effect : 

Said  Faealty,  for  certain  pAvHegen,  were  to  render,  ffrafmMisljf,  Att 
the  inedieal  smI  snrgfeal  eenriee  that  the  patients  in  the  Heepital  wevs  III 
iMed  of.  The  law  reads  toit  plainly ;  lei  «s  for  a  oumient  inqaire  how 
faithfully  this  bargain  has  been  kept»  and  whether  anything  has  been 
done,  from  time  to  timei  likely  to  interfere  with  the  legal  claim  that  the 
said  College  may  have  nad  upon  said  Hospital. 

Ther  law,  after  granting  the  privileges  referred  to,  and  stating  that  th^ 
altaU  lender  ^gratuitous  medical  service,'*  goes  on  to  say  that  when  they* 
fail  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  contract^  ''they  shall  be  debarred 
from  all  connection  with  the  said  Hospital." 

Your  committee  assert  that  thousands  of  doUard  of  the  public  money 
haYC  been  paid  to  resident  medical  officers,  and  that  said  money  has  been 
paid  upon  the  written  reconmiendation  of  the  Medical  Faculty  in  said  Oat^ 
tege.  Does  this  look  like  mluitous  servioes?  Again,  this  same  Famdcy 
reooasmeBded  that  one  of  Uiar  own  members  ahmild  be  paid  f  3W  a  year 
for  medical  attendance  on  the  Commercial  Hospital  and  out*door  poor — 
and,  as  an  additional  salary,  the  expenses  of  keeping  his  horse  should 
also  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury. 

This  nas  aH  been  done  with  a  contract  in  existence  between  the  SCate 
of  Ohio  and  the  Faeul^  of  the  <*  Ohio  Medieal  College,"  that  said  sendee 
should  be  peribifssed«  without  eharffo,  by  the  said  Faculty.  Wo  also 
assert,  that  at  one  time,  for  a  period  of  ninety  days,  this  Hospital,  eon- 
toiniog  near  three  huAdred  patients,  was  without  legal  medical  serrioe, 
the  chairs  in  said  College  being  vacant  for  the  length  of  time  refeh^d  to 
above,  and  they  being  the  only  medical  authority,  and  yet  aoa-exislettt ; 
of  eoursot  no  sel^coa^itQted  power  could  fill  the  vaoancy  thna  created. 

Ia  oooelusion  then»  Mr.  Ohaurman,  your  committee  feel  fully  authoriaed  . 
to  saj«  that  the  Cincmnati  Commercial  Hospital,  in  its  condition  as  now 
existing,  is  an  unjust  monopoly,  and  under  ite  present  medical  govern- 
metit  fe  faeapaMe  of  proper  accommodation  to  tne  sick ;  and,  thereftve, , 
we  offNT  for  your  eenslderatton  the  fcdowing  reaolalioiia : 

J0$99lmk  UU  That  all  Aur  and  honorable  mMns  in  our  power  shall  be 
brought  to  bear  in  preventing  a  sale  of  any  portion  of  said  nospital  lot. 

Hesolved,  2d.  That  we  will  assist,  to  the  extent  of  our  ability,  the  efforts  . 
now  in  progress  to  secure  the  erection  of  a  ne^  ho^ital  building  on  said  Idt 

JkMimi,  8d.  8atd  Hoopital  shall,  la  its  gerrsniment,  be  diaeodsieoM  ^ 
from  aajr  otlMr  inadtolioB. 

AU  of  which  is:  respeetfully  8i4>mi(ted. 

[Signed.]  0.  M.  Lavgdok^ 

8txp*«  BoNVxa, 
J.  B.  Butrtn, 

R»  &.  McUvrUMm 
Oiacianati,  Sqpt.  f  8,  '53.  W.  P.  THoaarov. 

This  report,  which  is  believed  to  express  the  senthnenfi  of  the  pmAtf- . 
iion  gen^iidlyl-^irllo  iin  tUteiflf  disgusted  irMi  flia  hfunkertam,  BtUAmM 
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and  ehioaiiery  of  the  M«dical.Colkge  of  01iio-*w«v  the  subjeel  of  &  dis- 
cussion held  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  on  Monday  erening/Octolier  3d. 
At  this  meeting,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present*  and  were  certainly 
highly  amused  by  the  gladiatorial  exhibition  which  it  presented.  The 
College  orators,  standing  at  bay  against  their  assailants^  not  only  defended 
tbemselyesy  but  carried  the  war  into  Africa  in  their  own  peculiar  manner. 
Plof.  Lawson  first  attacked  the  report  in  a  Icmgi  dry,  pettifogging  harangue, 
in  the  style  which  usually  characterizes  his  operations.  He  threw  some 
light  upon  the  subject,  but  decidedly  failed  in  meeting  the  important  posi- 
tions of  the  report  According  to  his  own  admission,  the  mortality  at  th^ 
Hospital  had  been  sixteen  and  two-thirds  per  cent,  which  is  twice  as  great 
as  in  well-regulated  institutions  generally. 

He  endeavored  to  appeal  to  the  pride  of  the  faithful,  in  behalf  of  their 
College,  and  to  alarm  their  fears  by  the  threai'that  the  mdependent  party — 
the  Eclectic  Beformers — ^would  profit  by  their  quarrels,  and  attempt  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  Hosjutal.  But  the  appeal  entirely  failed  to  reach 
the  sympathies  of  the  audience,  some  of  whom  declared  that  they  woald 
as  soon  see  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Eclectics  as  under  the  present  manage- 
ment 

Dr.  David  Judkins,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party,  boldly  aad 
candidly  stated,  that  he  had  no  fears  of  the  evil  result  of  throwing  the 
Hospital  open  to  competition,  and  trusting  to  the  discretion  and  intdli- 
gence  of  the  people,  that  if  others  could  treat  disease  better  than  he  could, 
he  was  willing  to  learn  from  them — that  no  monop6ly  which  required  to 
be  protected  by  the  walls  of  a  college,  in  exclusive  privileges,  could  or 
should  be  sustained  in  our  free  country.  The  monopoly  wliich  gave  the 
control  of  the  Hospital  to  the  College,  was  an  anomaly  in  our  instituttoBs, 
and  one  which  must  be  abolished. 

The  legal  claims  of  the  College  he  demonstrated  to  be  entirely  invalid, 
as  the  legislative  act,  regulating  the  two  institutions,  required  the  Faculty 
to  give  all  the  medical  services  necessary  to  the  Hospital,  iftatuiiautfy, 
under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  hold  on  the  institution;  when,  in  &ct, 
they  had  uniformly  procured  from  the  township  trustees  a  salary  in  pay- 
ment for  the  resident  student,  to  whom  they  entrusted  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  Hospital.  Nor  could  the  power  of  the  legislators  pre- 
tect  this  monopolizing  relation,  since  the  Hospital  was  a  local  institution, 
to  which  the  legislature  had  contributed  only  about  four  thousand,  six 
hundred  dollars,  which  amount  would  be  forfeited  if  the  legislative  rules 
were  violated.  It  was,  therefore,  perfectly  practicable  for  the  local  author^ 
ities  to  proceed  without  regard  to  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  which  had 
violated  itB  contract,  and  to  the  State  authorities,  whose  interest  in  the 
Hospital  was  but  a  trifle. 

Dr.  Tom.  O.  Sdwards  next  came  forward  as  the  ohamnion  of  the 
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College,  and  tavntingly  defied  the  Aietide  of  Ae  nport  to  defend  it,  nsing 
rwf  proTokIng  and  iasnltbg  language  to  draw  them  ont.  These  gentle- 
men, however,  appeared  decermtned  to  draw  ont  the  entire  broadside  of 
the  CUlege  before  retnnung  the  salnte,  and  waited  patiently  for  Dr.  E.  to 
dianbaiige  his  batteries. 

I>r.  Edwards  is  certainly  a  remailuible  man ;  with  a  rare  talent  fbr 
df  magoguery,  inTeetire,  bnffoonery  and  vulgar  wit,  he  is  well  calculated 
to  distinguish  himself  in  a  fierce,  political  contest ;  but  in  a  scientffio  or 
philosophical  discussion,  or  in  a  meeting  of  respectable  members  of  the 
medical  profeesion,  his  peculiar  talents  are  as  much  out  of  place  as  "the 
buQ  in  the  chlna-ahop''— a  character  which  he  performed  to  the  life— 
amashing  everything  around  him  which  combined  fragility  and  beauty. 

Laying  aside  entirely  the  merits  of  the  question,  and  boasting  over  the 
reposition  of  Dr.  Lawson  as  conclusive,  he  took  up  the  subject  as  a  mat- 
ter of  pure  personality,  declaring  his  intention  to  dissect  the  members  of 
ibe  committee  individually,  instead  of  their  report  Dr.  E.  certainly 
made  the  most  of  his  position,  and  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Bonner, 
whom  he  pronounced  an  honorable  gentleman,  lashed  the  gentiemen  of 
the  committee,  individually,  in  a  style  of  billingsgate  of  which  we  can 
only  find  examples  in  criminal  trials^  when  the  counsel  of  notorious  crim- 
inab  undertake  to  demolish  the  character  of  every  innocent  witness,  whose 
testunony  is  dangerous  to  the  culprit.  Drs.  Mcllvaine,  Mussey,  Thoni- 
tcm.  Smith  and  Judkins  were,  for  more  than  two  hours,  snbjected  to  a 
flood  of  inveotivcy  abuse,  buffoon,  ridicule  and  ferocious  denunciation,  not 
even  paralleled  by  desperate  attorneys  in  courts  of  justice,  where  the 
smutty  and  obscure  language  of  the  Professor  would  have  been  proraptiy 
rebuked  by  the  judge.  Indeed*  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  protested 
against  such  penonalities,  and  appealed  to  the  audience  to  know  whether 
they  should  be  pennitted.  A  vote  was  taken*  and  the  majority  demded 
to  give  the  Doctor  free  scope*  and  let  the  fun  proceed. 

It  was  certainly  an  amusmg  scene,  in  the  way  of  filthy  wit  and  ludic. 
roQS  personalities,  which  no  respectable  newspaper  could  fully  report;  but 
he  failed  entirely  to  exhibit  the  strength  of  his  cause,  as  the  only  impor- 
tant pomt  which  he  made,  was  the  unsuccessful  effort  to  show  that  the 
report  was  a  mere  matter  of  jealous  rivalry  against  the  Oollege.  Drs. 
Jndkias  and  Mellvaine  wiere  ridiculed  as  hopeless  and  disappointed  aspi- 
rants to  a  place  in  the  College,  which  brought  out  in  self-defense  several 
eenfidential  conversations,  proving  that  Dr.  Judkins  had  been  desired  to 
take  a  place  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  but  would  not  accept ;  and 
that  Dr.  Mcllvaiae,  whom  one  of  the  trustees  had  desired  to  take  a  place, 
had  also  refused  the  position. 

The  great  burden  of  the  serious  portion  of  the  Doctor's  speech,  con- 
sisted In  fopresenting  the  committee  as  chai^g  all  the  past  Professors  of 


tii0  Intulute  with  omrupticMH  md  fimud*  in  aUoirtog  thiHr  wmimA  ihwlwrtii 
Ip  |i«  pvd  bj  the iowMbip  tfrntow;  wbap»  iB  j&ict»  tt« qonmiOM ehaigad 
nothing  p«iaoniJly  djfihworable,  but  mBXiij  cooMnded  that  tlia  F««vl^ 
bad  iaifed  to  cpttply  with  the  law,  Tha  promioMie  whiah  ha  cava  lo 
these  gratuitouB  and  far-fetched  remarks,  a  mere  fMeee  pf  Cengreasiansl 
9v&iiGombe«  eviaoed  a  diapositioo  to  shmi  the  mavita  of  the  quastipii,  bj 
raiding  a  false  Isfva,  and  certaialy  demoaatrated  the  weakaesa  aad  daspa 
inbtioa  of  bis  csnae. 

Dr.  E.  boldly  declared  thai  ha  stood  forth  as  aa  iodividvHdtpeanuai^ 
and  personally  reapoasible  for  everything  ha  said,  and  seemed  to  mnkb 
an  attack ;  indeed,  it  was  apprehended  in  the  come  of  4he  ewning; 
that  a  peiBonal  collision  woidd  arise  &cm  the  fieroenesa  of  hie  lan- 
guage. Having  spoken  against  time  niitii  about  half  past  elevea  e*<dock, 
the  Doctor  yielded  to  a  moUon  to  a4joam,  to  meet  ^gainion  Wodnasdey 
the  5th. 

At  the  meetiag  of  Wednesday,  October  5th,  the  iaforest  and  cariosity 
excited  by  the  reports  of  the  papers,  brought  together  a  laigar  ooHeetiaB 
tbaa  conld  gain  admis9ion  to  (he  lower  room  0f  the  Meehanios'  Iiwtjfcata, 
where  the  meeting  was  held. 

The  debate  was  opened  by  I>r.  O.  M  Laagdoa^^^die  Secretary  of  the 
Assoeiation  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  in  defense  of  the  r^ovt— 
who  proceeded  in  a  very  quiet,  gentlemanly  and  earefid  manner  to  rewiew 
every  position  advanced  by  the  championa  of  the  College. 

They  had  pronounced  the  report,  he  said,  one  entire  tissue  of  falsehood 
aad  misrepraaentation ;  but  be  would  substantiato  every  poeitf on  in  H, 
partly  by  the  admissions  of  the  Faculty  diemsdves.  It  had  been  charged 
by  the  Faculty  that  the  committee  who  made  the  report,  were  merely  dis« 
appelated  aspirsnts  toaplaeein  theliedfealCoitegeof  Ohio;  jrot  aeviMsl 
of  die  committee,  it  waa  well  known,  were  not  aad  never  had  been  aqd-^ 
]«nts  to  a  professional  ch^ir  in  aay  inaction ;  and  the  only  gentlemen 
conaerqed,  who  had  borne  any  relation  to  the  piofessorship  of  that  Ool- 
l^gBf  were  gentlemen  whom  the  tmstees  desired  to  obtain  as  praCesasc^ 
bnt  who  refused  to  serve*  Kor  was  this  movement  instigated  by  aay  other 
medical  college.  Not  a  sii^le  professor  of  the  Miami  School  had  any* 
thing  at  all  to  do  with  the  getting  up  of  the  report.  Having  demoiiahed 
this  piece  of  demagoguery.  Dr.  Langdon  was  equally  auceess&il  ik  sna^ 
taining  the  entire  course  of  the  committee.  So  &r  ln>m  having  taken  mi 
e:(-parte  course  to  crinyinate  the  CoikgCi  the  committee  had  vintad  the 
ifOstitution,  had  invited  one  of  the  professors  to  aeeompaBy  them  in  their 
investigation,  and  had  consulted  the  ofltcial  records  and  the  reporta  of  tte 
Faculty.  These  were  public  documents,  accessible  to  the  whole  eemma* 
nity,  which  needed  no  professors  to  interiawt^ 

Another  member  of  the  eommttteOf  Dn  Mttss^«  stated  thai  he  hsd 


«ttlbd  in  ptnoii  wpaa  tlM  Dtan  of  tbe  College,  and  oMftisftd  bom  Ite  a 
part  oT  ftha  docaoMiits  upon  whieh  tke  report  was  based. 

la  addttioa  to  tba  ttatemente  of  Dr.  Langdon^  eaeh  meuber  of  the 
eomadite^  in  tbe  oowae  of  (he  eTeaing,  made  a  amilar  dedarstian,  that 
lie  had  no  hostility  vhaterer  to  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio»  hat  wbhad 
its  siiaeess ;  although  they  daeaied  it  their  duty  to  separate  tbe  College 
froai  the  Hospital*  A  leadbg  mottle,  as  avowed  by  seyeral  members  of 
the  eommittse«-4>y  Dr.  Ifossey,  Dr.  Thornton,  Dr.  Bonner^  Dr.  Bmilh» 
fomarly  a  resident  physietan  of  the  Hospital,  and  indeed  by  all— was  to 
reader  the  Hospital  aSeient  as  a  bcnerolent  insfitutfon,  whifeh  might  jUii 
that  sarrioe  and  assistance  to  the  sick  which  it  failed  to  do  at  present 
They  disclaimed  all  desins  to  give  the  movement  a  partisan  character, 
regarding  it  as  a  raeasore  of  benevolence  of  the  highest  necessity. 

As  to  the  filthy,  dilapidatsd  and  unsuitable  condition  of  the  Hospital, 
the  eomasittee  were  fnily  sustaloed  by  the  universal  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  and  by  the  laagiu^a  of  Prof.  Lawson  hiaaself,  which  was  quoted  and 
read.  As  to  the  extreme  mortality  of  30  percent.,  of  wliich  the  Faculiy 
had  so  loudly  complained  as  an  uDJust  chaige.  Dr.  Langdon  quoted  their 
own  annual  report,  lowing  by  the  figures  that  the  absolute  mortalitf , 
daring  the  entire  tenn,  embraced  in  their  last  report — abont  eight  and  a 
half  months-— was  not  30  per  cent,  but  over  39  per  cent  Ha  then  took 
up  previons  reports  to  the  legislature,  and  exhibited  a  mortality  ranging 
from  17  to  S5  per  cent.;  and  in  tracing  out  the  aaortality,  he  showed  up 
tb^  juggle  practiced  by  the  Faculty  upon  the  legislatuxn  and  upon  the 
puUio,  in  setting  forth  tbe  entire  number  of  paupers  and  patients  received 
in  the  Hospital,  and  calculating  the  mortality  upon  the  whole,  instead  of 
estimating  tbe  ratio  of  mortality  by  the  actual  number  of  piUients. 

This  j«{^  of  the  Faculty,  wfai^h  we  analyzed  and  exposed  to  the 
In^slatura  of  Ohio,  in  '48  and  '49,  was  broaght  forward  and  exposed 
with  irresistible  effect  on  the  present  occasion.  The  same  facts  and  fig- 
ures wfaidi  we  then  developed  for  the  first  time,  when  we  made  war  upon 
the  roonopdy  alone,  were  broaght  forward  by  the  committee  in  their 
aonolusive  demonstration.  These  facts  as  presented  by  ourselves,  then 
eadbodied  in  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Senate  and  now  presented  by 
the  general  committee  of  the  Regular  Profession,  constitute  an  unanswer- 
able demonstration  of  the  entire  unfitness  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio,  for  the  superintendence  of  such  an  institntion.  In  the 
lapgnage  of  our  old  memorials  to  the  legislature,  "more  than  one-sixth 
of  all  who  are  admitted,  die.  The  admissions  include  a  large  number  of 
eases  which  are  insignificant,  and  which  are  free  from  all  danger— yet, 
one«six4h  die." 

Tins  mortality  Dr.  Laagdon  pronounced  truly  unjustifiable  and  inexcu- 
sable ;  no  matter  what  class  of  cases  they  might  have  been — no  matter 
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iriMt  migbt  lift?6  been  their  condition  when  flenito  the  HoRjntel — sneh  a 
mortality  was  nnpreoedented ;  for»  even  at  the  Hotel  Diea,  in  Paris,  where 
the  wont  and  most  desperate  cases  are  ^ent,  the  moftality  does  not  exceed 
19  per  cent.  Hence  an  institationt  ezhibi^ng  sometimes  over  dO  per  cent., 
is  not  a  kgitimate  representative  of  medical  science. 

Dr.  L.  wanted  to  see  an  institution  in  which  the  best  talent  ooold  be 
combined*  and  to  wliioh  the  whole  profession  could  have  free  aeoess ;  in 
which  any.  individual  eminent  in  any  particnlar  specialty,  might  have  an 
opportnnity  to  cultivate  his  branch,  and  apply  his  pre-eminent  acquire- 
ments to  the  pablie  good.  The  Faenlty  had  denied  that  the  precession 
were  ezolnded  at  present ;  but  Dr.  L.,  relating  the  facts  that  had  occurred 
in  his  own  personal  experience,  showed  up  in  a  ludicrous  light  their  rale 
for  the  exolusicm  of  all  physicians,  when  prescriptions  or  suigical  operations 
were  in  progress— rules  which  would  sometimes  get  out  of  sight,  and  were 
at  other  times  produced,  according  to  the  convenience  of  the  FaeuHy. 

And  how  had  this  institution  been  defended,  when  this  mismanagement 
of  the  Ccmmereial  Hospital  had  been  exposed?  Not  by  fact  and  argu- 
ment, but  by  gross  vituperation,  and  by  personal  attacks  upon  members 
of  the  committee.  He  disapproved  exceedingly  of  all  such  personalities, 
but  the  peculiar  state  of  the  circumstances  forced  him  to  make  a  few  per- 
sonal remarks.  What  right,  he  enquired,  had  the  Professors  of  the  Col- 
lege to  assume  such  superiority,  and  engage  in  the  denondatton  of  others? 
They  were  not  men  of  the  first  rank,  for  the  best  men  of  the  profesaon 
could  not  be  obtained  as  members  of  the  Faculty ;  and  he  would  leave  it 
to  the  profession  to  decide,  whether  the  present  Faculty  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio  were  really  the  men  best  qualified  to  take  charge  of  such 
an  institution  as  the  Commercial  Hospital.  Would  any  member  of  the 
professicm  admit,  that  the  present  Professor  of  Surgery  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio  was  the  best  surgeon  in  the  City  ?  or  that  Dr.  Edwaids, 
who  had  attended  the  Hospital,  was  the  best  practitioner?  He  had 
attended  the  Ex-Postmaster,  Mr.  Hall,  when  shot,  and  committed  a  cap- 
ital error,  in  pronouncing  him  in  a  dying  c<xidition  when  he  was  really 
safe-— professed  to  have  probed  the  liver  four  inches  for  the  ballf  without 
finding  it,  and  wished  to  put  the  patient  under  the  influence  oi  chloro- 
form. Mid  cut  down  to  the  ball — a  course  contrary  to  all  the  princi|des  of 
surgery,  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  patient,  and  also  fatal  to 
another  individual;  and  which  should  have  been  fetal  to  the  physician 
himself,  for,  under  such  circumstances,  he  would  have  deserved  to  be 
prosecuted  for  homicide. 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  L.  administered  a  dignified  rebuke  for  the  vitnpera- 
tive  language  of  Dr.  Edwards,  which  the  Columbian  had  characterised  as 
a  **  turbid  torrent  of  vulgarity,"  and  which  the  reporters  had  found  too 
indecent  to  publish. 
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Dr.  MdlTame  next  obiaiaed  ike  floor.  Dr.  M.  deUirered  a  fprtglitly 
and  good  humored  epeeeh*  geatlj  eastigatiiig  the  Bz^Member  of  Clongreas 
and  vindicalli^  the  coarse  of  the  committee.  He  r^retted  ezoeedhigly 
to  be  oompeUed  to  enter  into  perBonaUtiesy  and  he  cooM  not  condescend 
to  answer  the  gendeman  in  his  omi  peculiar  style,  as  he  would  not  answer 
a  tod  aoeordli^  to  his  folly;  but  he  should  administer  a  little  admonition^ 
lest  he  be  wise  in  his  own  conceit  He  would,  therefore,  proceed  to  dis* 
sect  the  distinguished  Professor  and  the  glorious  Ex<  Member  of  the  Thb- 
tieth  Congress,  in  all  the  Tarious  characters  and  capacities  in  which  he 
had  immortalised  his  name—first,  as  a  geographer— second,  as  a  priest 
and  father  confessor— third,  as  a  diagnostirian— and  fourth,  as  a  chemist. 

As  a  geogn^her,  his  highest  display  of  learning  consisted  in  tracing 
his  route  from  a  Tillage  in  the  interior  of  Ohio,  ilnrough  the  Oity  of  Cin- 
daoati,  to  the  City  of  Washington^— a  long  and  profitable  route  for  mile- 
age— and  he  could  only  say,  that  it  ill  became  a  gentleman,  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  geographical  route  to  the  treasury,  to  say  a  word 
about  the  money  receired  by  others  from  the  public  fiinds. 

As  a  saintly  &ther  confessor,  he  would  trace  him  to  the  dying  chamber 
of  Mr.  Hall,  who  did  not  die,  in  company  with  the  Ber.  Mr.  Vichdson ; 
and  although  the  deifgrman  was  present,  the  saintly  dignity  of  the  pro- 
fess<Hr  superceded  his  functions.  Perhaps  he  had  been  priyately  ordained ; 
if  not,  he  would  doubtless  soon  proceed  and  obtain  his  canonical  authority 
from  BUhop  Ontbrdonk, 

Dr.  M.  next  touched  upon  his  skill  as  a  diagnostician,  examining  his 
testimony  before  the  police  court,  showing  the  absurdity  of  his  opinion 
that  Mr.  Hall  would  die,  when  all  the  cireumstances,  as  related  by  him- 
self^ showed  clearly  that  he  was  in  no  immediate  danger,  and  ridiculing 
the  Doctor's  surgical  skill  by  showing  what  an  invaluable  assistant  he 
might  have  proved  on  the  field  of  battle,  to  the  great  Laitey,  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  Napoleon. 

But  the  sldU  of  the  Professor,  us  a  chemist,  was  one  of  the  crowning 
glories  of  his  scientific  career.  Having  made  himself  illustrious  in  Con* 
gresii,  and  having  arrived  in  Cincinnati  with  a  reputation  so  magnificent, 
that,  in  ibe  language  of  a  great  Statesmen,  ''  he  could  add  nothing  to 
it" — ^having  established  1ms  great  Pharmacy,  A.  No.  1,  on  Fourth  street, 
the  only  place  in  the  world  where  pure  and  unadulterated  drugs  could  be 
obtained — it  was  thought,  from  his  distinguished  experience  in  chemical 
analysis,  that  when  Dr.  Locke  had  resigned  his  chair  of  chemistry,  Dr. 
Edwards  would  be  an  admirable  successor.  The  suggestion  was  made  to 
a  trustee,  and  was  thought  to  be  very  fine ;  but  was  nipped  in  the  bud 
by  the  declaration,  that  he  would  need  an  assistant,  as  he  was  only  quaU 
ified  for  the  ffosemti  pari  of  chenustry.  That  he  was  not  very  profound 
in  analysis,  was  illustrated  by  a  ctrcumstanee  which  had  recently  occurred. 
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I.  G.  JONES'  AND  MORROW'S  PRACTICE. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  glancing  over  the  greater  portion  of  the 
sheets  of  this  important  work»  now  in  the  press.  It  will  he  ready  for 
delivery  nearly  as  soon  as  these  remarks  idiall  fiare  met  ihe  eyes  our 
readers. 

Our  pressing  engagements  do  not  permit  ns  to  give  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  work,  or  to  form  a  critical  estimate  of  its  character.  We  can 
only  remark  in  passing,  that  it  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  lectures,  and 
presents  the  suhject  in  the  clear  fluent  style  of  an  txUmpore  speaker.  It 
will  therefore  possess  that  attraction  and  interest  belonging  to  such  a  style, 
which  is  BO  necessary  to  render  any  book  nsefnt  and  impressive. 

A  scientific  friend  who  has  examined  the  work  with  a  critical  ejre, 
assures  us  that  it  is  a  full  and  satisfactory  treatise  upon  the  Pracfice  <tf 
Medicine,  well  adapted  to  the  wants,  both  of  the  student  and  the  pracU- 
ttoner-^possessing  the  requisite  fullness  of  illustration,  and  clearness  of 
description  to  render  it  highly  instructive. 

It  bears  upon  every  page  the  stamp  of  Dr.  J*s  vigorous,  independent* 
and  practical  style  of  thought.  Such  a  work  has  long  been  needed,  and 
we  rejoice  to  know  that  it  has  been  produced.  B. 
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ANATOMICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  spacious  arrangements  of  the  Institute  for  practical  Anatomy,  give 
an  additional  interest  to  that  department  of  oollegiate  instmelion .  Daring 
the  past  session  the  duty  of  instructioB  in  practical  anatomy,  or  in  other 
words,  demonstration,  devolved  upon  the  Professor  of  Anatomy,  ^,  W. 
Sherwood.  For  these  duties  no  one  could  be  found  better  ealculated  to 
give  satisfaction  to.  the  student.  For  the  coming  winter  sessions,  how 
ever,  we  were  in  doubt  whether  Prof.  S.  would  be  willing  again  to  under^ 
take  so  much  labor.  Our  eireular  accordingly  indicated  that  a  distmet 
demonstrator  of  Anatomy  would  be  in  service,  and  although  no  formal 
appointment  was  ihade  it  was  understood  and  believed  that  Dr.  R.  R. 
Sherwood  would  be  in  attendance,  ready  to  give  assistanoe  if  necessary. 
Hence  his  name  was  announced  for  that  department  witliont  any  special 
consultation  with  him  on  the  subject.  We  allude  to  the  subject  now  for 
the  information,  of  students,  and  would  state  Prof.  Sherwood  has  been  in 
the  city  since  the  tenth,  and  is  in  good  health,  prepared  for  a  vigorous 
winter  campaign,  and  Dr.  R.  R.  S,  is  expected  during  the  session.  Prof. 
S.  will  be  personally  responsible  for  the  department  of  demonstrative 
Anatomy  which  will  be  under  his  supervision,  and  in  addition  to  his  own 
services,  will  secure  all  the  aid  necessigry  to  give  proper  attenticHi  to  all 
engaged  in  dissection.  B. 
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RENOVATION. 

"  Old  things  pass  away,"  and  all  is  becoming  new.  So  we  thought  as 
we  approached  our  Institute  on  Plum  street,  from  the  south.  The  chaste, 
simple  and  symmetrical  exterior  of  our  College  building,  since  the  late 
improvements,  is  really  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  presents  an  aspect  that 
elicits  the  compliments  of  strangers,  80  it  is  with  the  interior,  and  now 
for  the  first  time  are  we  able  to  say,  that  we  have  an  edifice  of  which  we 
are  in  no  way  ashamed. 

And  so  it  b  with  the  li vii^  portion  of  the  College-— old  things  have  passed 
away  and  all  is  fresh  with  the  energy  of  comparative  youth.  No  doting 
old  professor  inflicts  the  dulness  of  illiterate  age  upon  the  impatient  ener- 
gies of  ** Young  Physic/'  all  is  life  and  animauon; — would  the  spirit  of 
Morrow  revisit  the  halls  of  the  Institute  he  would  exult  in  its  progress, 
its  success  and  efficiency.  The  present  Dean  of  the  Faculty  is  the  only 
remaining  link  of  the  early  years  of  the  Institute,  and  younger  members 
of  the  Faculty  will  doubtless  survive  him,  but  he  will  live  to  see  the 
Institute  realize  his  proudest  hopes  as  the  Great  Fountain  of  liberal, 
reformed  and  renovated  Medical  science.  B, 


THE  WAR  AMONG  THE  BRETHREN. 

We  mnst  ask  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  for  occupying  so  much  of 
this  number  with  this  subject,  and  we  must  also  apologize  for  introducing 
that  portion  of  the  debates  which  was  eonsidered  by  our  Daily  Papers  too 
vulgar  to  publish. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  controvenry  was 
among  that  class  of  men  who  pretend  to  be  models  of  Professional  Dig" 
nity  and  Morality — the  only  true  teachers  and  lights  of  true  Medical 
Science — the  guardians  of  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  public — the 
Of^wsers  of  all  immorality  and  mtppdrters  of  every  thing  good  and  great, 
and  the  only  class  of  Medical  men  who  are  entitled  to  the  confidence  of 
any  community — the  same  men  who  are  constantly  in  this  City  denounc- 
ing the  Eclectic  School  and  Practitioners  as  unworthy  the  attention  and 
eonfidence  of  our  citizens,  notwithstanding  our  last  annual  classes  num- 
bered 908  students,  more  than  160  over  all  the  other  Medical  CoUeges  in 
Cincinnati,  and  at  this  time,  October  25th,  has  more  indents  attending 
the  Preliminary  Lectures  than  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  other  Colleges. 
Now  our  only  excuse  is,  to  let  our  Eclectic  friends  see  these  '*  pinks''  of 
goodness  and  stars  of  greatness  m  their  own  light  and  language,  then 
they  can  judge  for  themselves  how  much  they  loose,  when  it  is  said  by 
such  aelMnflated  dignity  that  **  we  can  not  consult  with  Eclectics.*'  N. 


CLINICAL  REPORTS. 

NewtoiCs  Clinical  Instiiuie, — Cases  Reported  hy  Prcf^  Z.  Freenunu 

Case  I.  Ulceration  of  the  Sternum.  Dr.  D.  G.  S  ,  of  Kemnekj, 
age  34,  of  feeble  constitution^  and  predisposed  to  pulmonic  disease*  (of 
which  his  faiher  died.)  This  was  a  case  of  fl^ttdous  ulcer,  ef  Uitee  yean 
aCandifig,  located  «pmi  the  middle  ef  t&e  alennim.  II  eomoMiieed  aa  a 
amalU  bard,  painful  tamor,  of  three  fovrtha  of  an  inch  ia  dkmelar,  and 
was  treated  by  himself  widi  cauatica  and  poultices,  which  induced  ulcera- 
tion. The  caustics  destroyed  the  tumor  but  left  an  irritable  and  painful 
ulcer.  The  second  year  of  its  existence  it  became  indolent  with  excaTated 
edigea  and  istoloua-— this  was  healed  wich  lard  spread  thinly  upoa  a  pieee 
of  lmen»  and  ai^lied  to  ito  surfaee— the  cieatxiz  naiaiaed  irritable,  inda* 
cing  a  sensation  similar  to  the  sting  of  nettles.  In  Novembei;  1862,  the 
cicatrix  opened,  developing  a  deep  ulcer  with  prominent,  indurated,  and 
painful  edges.  Yerdigris  and  Spanish-Brown  were  used,  also  a  poultice 
and  Syrup  of  Phytollaca  Decandria,  for  four  months,  but  neither  gare 
relief. 

The  suppuration  induced,  dimiobhed'  ita  promineace.  He  was  new 
unable,  from  pain  and  physical  debility,  to  pursue  hia  professional  duties, 
and  came  here  to  be  treated. 

May  25th,  1853. — We  found  the  ulcer  rery  painful,  and  the  patient 
much  debilitated  from  the  consHtntional  influence  of  the  disease.  Its 
edges  were  indurated  with  two  fistulous  pipes,  one  extending  from  ita  left 
side  toward  the  left  shoulder  two  iaches  in  length,  terminatina;  at  the 
periosteum,  and  involving  it,  inducing  painful  periostisis,  and  the  other 
extending  toward  the  ri^  atemo  clavtculaa:  articulatioa,  nearly  three 
inches  in  length  and  terminating  in  the  bone.  XTpon  closer  examination 
the  bone  was  found  to  be  oanous,  and  a  aaqneatmm  aeariy  aa  ineh  in 
length  sloughed  off. 

TxaAmBhT.— (7anitfiMu>ao^. — Oomp.  Syrup  of  StiUiligia  Sylvattea,  3j; 

three  times  per  day. 

LocAu  9c      Pulv.  Zinci.  Sulp.  3i» 

Hydrastiu  3  ss,  m. 

A  portion  of  this  was  applied  to  the  edges  and  surface  of  the  ulcer  and 
to  the  fistulee,  alternately,  (being  pressed  up  into  the  pipes  and  retained 
with  cotton)  until  the  adventitious  tissue  that  fbrmed  the  pipes,  and  the 
morbid  iiasua  ef  the  edgea  aad  aurhoe  of  the  ulcer  wem  destroyad.  The 
inflaaaaiatory  action  induced  by  the  eanstie  waa  feddc^,  aad  suppuralioa 
promoted  by  poultices  of  Ulmus-Fulva*  But  the  periastiUs  aad  diaeads 
of  the  bone  still  increasing,  until  the  parts  became  again  much  swollen 
and  painful,  and  the  patient  much  debilitated  and  prostrated,  so  that  he 
was  confined  to  hia  t^d,  sleeping  but  a  little  in  the  day  time  or  at  night, 
in  eeoaequenoe  of  the  exeesaive  pain  aad  aervooa  CKeiteaieBi^t  became 
neoeMffy  to  rip  up  the  edge  of  the  pectonalia  muacle,  by  inaertiag  the 
bistoury  into  the  fistulas  and  cutting  throuah  it-*-thia  expea^  the  perios- 
teum on  one  side  with  its  exuberant  firranulated  surface,  and  the  carious 
bone  on  the  other.    Then  use  the  following: 

Ifc     Susq.  Oarb.  Potass  3j» 

Hydrastus  Canadensis,  gts.  r. — ^m. 

Covering  ihe  surfkee  with  it,  prefssfng  it  into  the  alear,  and  usis^  a 
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toiiltioa  of  Elm  over  Hkit  oanstie  vatil  the  ioflsmiiiBtorf  «oiioo  subiUled  tad 
eallhy  gntDubitiona  in«d6  their  appearasco. 
McMiina'a  Bibiir  of  Opimn  waa  used  la  doaea  of  tUvty  dffo|M  as  a 
8tiiUi6er  whoa  the  pain  was  ezoessm.    The  uloer  waa  healed  by  the 
dulj  appUcation  of  iae  compomid  lead  oial.  of  the  Selectio  Dispensa* 
torv.  aiieroated  with  the  com.  aino  oint. 

This  patient  experienced  great  pain  in  the  left  axilla  and  sbouldeir, 
which  disappearad  as  the  periostitis  subsided. 

Discharged — ^the  ulcer  entirely  healedi  the  patient  vigorous  and  heartji 
and  in  excellent  spirits. 

Case  II.  Ulceration  of  the  Cornea.    H.   C.  W ,  Ohio,  age  50, 

farmer;  habits  regula^.  In  June  1861,  while  in  California,  reeeired  a 
blow  from  a  small  twig,  while  passing  throagh  the  woods.  This  produced 
some  opacitj  of  the  cornea  and  accompanying  eonjimctivltis. .  Dr.  B, 
treated  him  there,  but  no  improvement  followed.  He  treated  himself 
and  got  better.  November  17Ui,  1851,  a  small  pustole  formed  upon  the 
cornea  attended  with  much  pain  and  inflammation,  but  this  ruptured  and 
the  eye  became  some  better.  Dr.  S.,  of  Caliromia»  attended  it  a(  this 
time,  but  no  improvement  followed. 

June  36th,  1853,  presented  himself  for  treatment.  The  conjunctiva 
was  reddened,  with  Sclerotitis  and  Comeitis  accompanying — the  whole  of 
the  eyeball  seemed  inflamed,  was  tremulous  and  very  painful.  The 
cornea  was  opaque,  excepting  at  two  small  places  through  which  a  few 
rays  of  Iig)^t  passed  dimly.  There  was  some  intolerance  of  light  and 
much  pain  in  the  head— other  symptoms  of  Phrenitis  (to  which  the 
patient  was  disposed)  were  present.  This,  accompanied  with  a  broken 
constitutioQ,  great  nervous  excitement,  and  lowness  of  spirits,  made  the 
case  a  diflicuH  one  to  treajt  successfully. 

Tbsatkkht. —  ConsHtuilonaL — Cold  shower  bath. 

9     Comp.  8yrup  Stilllngia  Sylvattca,  3j, 
three  times  per  diem. 

"$£     Comj).  powder  of  Senna,  in  3j, 
Doses  until  it  catharticised  fully. 

LooAL»        ffc     Argent  Nit.  SoL,  grs  v  to  Sjf  9V^  n. 

With  this  toneh  liffktli^  the  pustule  over  the  old  eieatrix,  the  con- 
junctiva and  whole  of  the  eyeball  imaiadiately  becaane  maeh  inflamed, 
aocoapanied  with  great  pain  and  noek  ehemosia;  pain  in  the  head  and 
mnch  coaatitittional  distutbaaea.  This  increased  until  the  patient  was 
exceedingly  prostrated,  the  pain  in  the  eye  afanost  intoferaale,  and  the 
eye*]ids  excessively  swollen  and  eveited.  Free  eathartkiiam  waa  kept  up 
with  the  comp.  powder  of  Senna.    And  vesication  with 

R     Oleum  Tiglii,  Oleum  TerebintUne,  aa»  m, 

ApfSed  tQ  the  back  of  the  neek. 
'  June  28tb,  three  leeches  were  applied  to  the  palpebrmy  and  after  tUs 
ioe  waler  alternated  with  a^cold  solution  of  Hydvaattn,  gvs  v,  to  8j  a^M- 
Juoa  80th  the  braaa  still  inritable^  and  ibe  eye  painful,  the  pustuie  and 
paii  of  the  Msatrix  along^  off.  Cuffed  aad  soarifled  the  temple  en  Ae 
SSth,  2dth  and  30th  insts.  July  4thp  pain  in  the  eye  and  edemfi  of  die 
lids  subsided  considerably.  July  lOUi,  the  upper  part  of  the  sclerotic 
ooat  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  cornea,  ulcerated  for  one  inch  in  length. 
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aad  the  same  ruplared.  Dischaiged  pus  until  the  tOih  hut.  Fremtlie 
15th  to  tha  2l8t  of  Julj  a  poultice  of  tFimus-FolTa  was  kept  to  the  eye, 
day  and  night-^kept  oold  with  ice  water.  July  21st,  the  swelliiig,  in- 
fiamraatioa  and  paio  had  left  the  eye,  and  the  pain  had  (eft  the  head;  the 
patient  was  conyalescent.    July  29th,  discharged  cured. 

Rbma&ks.  The  peculiarity  of  this  case  was  the  great  irritahility  of  the 
eyeball,  its  trcmulousmss,  and  the  quick  dovelopment  of  exoesure  in- 
flammation. No  application  was  so  salutary  as  the  cold  Ulmus  poultice, 
while  in  other  cases  warm  applications  only  can  be  used. 

In  this  case  clear  ice  water  was  more  salutary  than  the  solntion  of 
HydrasUn. 

Oase  III.  John  L  ,  Kentucky,  age  32,  farmer.  Disease— Ghitmic 
inflammation  and  Ulceration  of  the  Faucio*pharyngo,  Larrngeal  mooous 
membrane.  This  first  presented  itself  in  March,  1853,  by  hoarseness, 
accompanied  with  icflammadon  and  soreness,  and  undae  nervous  proa- 
tration  from  talking  and  exercise.  The  hoarseness  increased  until  June 
24th,  when  he  presented  himself  for  treatment. 

At  this  period  he  was  much  debilitated,  scaroelr  able  to  talk,  or  walk 
about.  The  ulceration  extended  from  the  top  of  the  larynx  into  the 
fauces  and  pharynx,  and  also  about  three  inches  up  the  posterior  nares — 
the  whole  of  the  parts  affected  presented  a  ragged,  ulcerated  surface, 
covered  with  pus  and  purulent  mucous,  at  times  streaked  with  blood. 
(Those  ragged  projections  were  the  diseased  follicles,  they  sometimes 
present  that  appearance  in  follicular  disease.)  There  were  also  some 
catarrhal  symptoms. 

Tbxatmknt. — ConstUtUional, — Comp.  Syrup  Stillingia  Sylvatica,  3], 
three  times  per  diem.    Oold  bathing  and  friction  three  times  per  week. 

Local,  Tjk    Argent  Nit.  grs  xl.    Aqua,  2{j,  m. 

Applied  to  the  diseased  parts  with  a  probang  every  morning.  For  this 
purpose  a  tongue-spatula  was  used,  thus  we  can  see  the  glottis  and  push 
the  probang  through  it  making  direct  topical  application  to  the  diseased 
surface.  Diet— avoid  meats,  grease,  and  stimulants.  July  17th,  improv- 
ing—ulceration  confined  to  the  posterior-nares. 

July  23d,  used  Sol.  lod.  Potass,  grs.  60  to  Sj  aqua,  applied  with  pro- 
bang,  also  24th  i^d  25th.  26th  used  Sol.  Aigent  Nit,  and  gargled  the 
throat  with  Solution  of  Hyd.  Canadensis  until  cured. 

July  25th,  no  pus  or  blood  frooi  the  posterior*naroe  etfll  improTin^. 
The  throat  on  the  outside,  ikom  the  right  ear  down  across  the  laiynx  to 
the  left  ear,  was  kept  pustulated  with. 

Iff    Oleum  Tig.  Oleum  Terebinth,  aa,  m. 

This  last  mentioned  application  is  a  very  useAd  auxiliary  in  the  case  of 
follicular  disease  of  the  tnroat. 

August  2nd.    Dischared  cured,  the  patient  in  fine  health  and  spirita. 

When  this  case  was  first  presented  there  was  from  three  to  four  drams 
of  pus  and  blood  thrown  off  during  the  day,  and  it  was  so  offisnaive  tluUit 
was  with  difficulty  that  any  persons  could  remain  in  the  room  with  him; 
henoe  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  ope  of  the  most  difficult  eases  to  treat 
which  the  practitioner  will  meat  with« 
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INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE. 

Delivered  by  Prof.  J.  R.  Buchanan,  on  Tuesday  evening^  Novem* 
ber  15/A,  1853|  o^  the  EcUcHc  Medical  InstthUe^  on  the  subject 
of  Elevating  the  Medical  Profession. 

Medical  journals  and  medical  authors  have  said  much  about  eU^^ 
eating  the  character  of  the  medical  prqfeesum.  It  has  been  a  promt- 
neat  subject  of  deliberation  in  the  meetmgs  of  the  National  Medicd' 
Association,  and  medical  professors  have  generally  impressed  upon- 
their  pupils  the  great  importance  of  elevating  the  standard  of  the 
profession. 

Now  let  me  ask,  since  the  profession  has  wielded  heretofore  sa 
much  of  wealth  and  power — siaee  it  has  possessed  all  the  means: 
necessary  to  elevate  itself'*-4et  me  ask,  has  the  profession  really- 
been  elevated  to  its  proper  position  or  not? 

The  universal  complaining  in  our  journals  and  conventions  at  the^ 
present  time^  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  past  efforts  have  been  un^ 
successful.  It  is  generally  confessed  that  the  profession  is  most 
extensively  disgraced  by  quackery,  and  that  it  does  not  retain  any 
firm  hold  on  the  public  confidence.  In  a  word,  it  has  not  main* 
tained  an  elevated  character,  and  I  venture  to  add,  that  the  profes* 
sion  never  can  rise  to  its  most  hoxKMrable  position »  until  it  entirely 
changes  the  polioy  which  it  has  pursued,  and  forms  a  very  different 
conception  of  what  constitutes  an  elevation  of  the  profession. 

Let  me  proceed,  then,  to  show  why  there  has  been  such  a  failure, 
and  what  is  needful  to  be  done  at  present. 

We  are  all  interested  in  this  matter.    If  the  character  of  the 
profession  is  not  kept  up,  it  will  tend  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  very 
inferior  men,  and  continue  degenerating  until  every  physician  will 
feel  ashamed  of  his  calling,  as  it  will  bring  but  little,  either  of  honor* 
or  profit. 

The  principal  exertion  for  professional  elevation,  heretofore,  hat- 
been  directed  to  three  measures: 

1st.  Rendering  physicians  more  learned. 

2d.  Putting  the  profession  under  stricter  discipline. 
54 
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3d.  Making  our  colleges  more  splendid,  and  access  to  them  more 
difficult. 

These  three  measures  are  all  well  meant,  but,  practically  speaking, 
they  are  all  wrong,  and  if  they  were  all  carried  out,  they  would  be 
no  more  capable  of  elevating  the  profession  to  its  proper  standing, 
than  a  dose  of  calomel  is  capable  of  curing  consumption. 

Let  us  suppose  these  measures  all  adopted  with  triumphant  suc- 
cess. Let  us  suppose  that  every  physician  graduates  with  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew  and  German — that  he  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates  in  their 
own  language — familiar  with  Celsus  and  Avicenna,  and  even  with 
the  Susrata,  which  contains  the  medical  knowledge  of  the  Hindoos 
— that  he  is  familiar  with  metaphysics  and  conic  sections — that  he 
can  determine  the  exact  nature  of  the  distinction  between  the  me 
and  the  not-me — between  objectivity  and  subjectivity^  and  the 
point  of  their  harmonious  fusion  in  one  conception;  that  he  can  pos- 
itively determine,  by  logical  speculation,  whether  the  great  world  if 
or  is 'not;  in  short,  he  is  a  profound  classical  scholar  after  the  fashion 
of  the  universities,  and  intermingles  his  microscopic  anatomy  with 
quotations  from  Homer's  Iliad  and  the  sonorous  Latin  verse  of  Vir- 
gil, and  considers  himself  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  progres- 
sive of  men^  since  he  understands  ornithology,  conchology,  and 
comparative  anatomy,  and  has  even  seen  Marshall  Hall  dissect  and 
galvanize  a  defunct  frog,  to  prove  some  theory  or  fact  as  to  reflex 
action,  which  never  needed  proof. 

Fancy  that  we  have  a  host  of  such  learned  physicians  as  these, 
all  disciplined  into  strict  obedience,  like  veteran  grenadiers — ready 
to  deny  the  evidence  of  their  own  reason,  if  it  should  be  necessary 
to  put  down  what  they  call  quackery — all  solemnly  pledged  in  their 
graduation  to  adhere  closely  to  the  faith  delivered  to  their  keeping 
by  their  Faculty, — each  having  agreed  that  his  diploma  may  be  re- 
voked by  his  Professors  whenever  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  any 
heresy. 

Fancy,  too,  each  Medical  School  endowed  with  about  $200,000 
to  expend  in  magnificent  buildings  and  equipments,  and  that  about 
five  years  of  study  and  $2,000  of  expense,  are  required  to  procure 
admission  to  this  very  dignified  profession — a  profession  under  such 
strict  moral  discipline  that  he  who  absolutely  kills  his  patients  by  mal- 
practice, may  go  free  with  much  sympathy  in  his  behsilf,  but  he  who  is 
guilty  of  advertising  in  a  newspaper,  can  never  hope  to  be  forgiven. 

Let  us  have  all  these  particulars  fully  realized,  and  then  we  have 
the  vary  beau  ideal  of  an  elevated  state  of  the  profession,  as  it  is 
commonly  understood.  But  there  is  one  insurmountable  difficulty 
— it  is  like  a  beautiful  machine  for  perpetual  motion,  with  ail  its 
springs  and  wheels  complete,  with  only  one  fault — that  it  vnll  not 
go,  for  it  has  not  the  propelling  power  necessary. 

In  the  first  place,  multitudes  of  the  young  men  from  whom  phy- 
sicians are  to  oe  made,  will  not,  and  cannot,  submit  to  any  heavy 
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tax  upon  iheir  time  and  money,  for  the  superfluities  and  luxuries  of 
education.  They  are  willing  to  ^ive  just  as  much  time  and  money 
as  are  required  to  procure  a  solid,  practical!  education — to  make 
them  really  good  physicians — but  they  cannot,  conveniently,  afford  vV 
to  give  any  more,  either  of  time  or  money,  and  therefore  they  '  .ft) 
will  not  do  it.  Many  have  lo  earn  all  their  money  by  manual  '' 
labor,  and  one  year  of  study  costs  them  three  years  oi  life — that  is, 
it  detains  them  three  years  from  their  chosen  profession.  Others 
have  to  support  brothers,  sisters  or  parents,  while  educating  them- 
selves, and  some  have  even  matrimonial  responsibilities.  Such  men 
cannot,  and  will  not  seek  a  slow  and  costly  education.  What 
they  learn  must  be  learned  quickly,  thoroughly  and  practically — 
and,  if  the  colleges  are  so  elevated  as  not  to  meet  their  demands, 
they  will  rise  by  the  thousand,  in  their  own  strength,  and  grow  up 
outside  of  colleges,  learning  from  libraries,  from  nature,  and  from 
private  preceptors,  leaving  the  splendid  halls  of  colleges  to  stand  as 
empty  monuments  of  the  folly  of  their  Faculties. 

But  there  would  soon  be  medical  schools  in  abundance,  adapted  to 
the  demands  of  the  times,  where  medicine  might  be  taught  practi- 
cally, without  imposing  the  burtlien  of  a  classical  and  metaphysical 
education. 

The  old  fashioned  plan  of  elevating  the  profession  is,  therefore, 
totally  impracticable,  and  even  the  oldest  and  strongest  institutions 
in  our  country  have  not  been  able  to  sustain  themselves  in  the 
simple  measure  of  elongating  their  sessions  from  four  months  to  six, 
aided  by  the  moral  influence  of  the  National  Association. 

Moreover,  if  all  of  these  schemes  were  perfectly  practicable — and 
the  profession  were  perfectly  organized,  of  disciplined,  learned  prac- 
titioners, and  aristocratic  as  could  be  desired — they  might  command 
a  certain  amount  of  respect,  but  they  would  not  command  the  pub- 
lic confidence;  because,  with  all  their  learning  and  dignity,  their 
practical  results  would  be  no  better  than  those  of  plain,  unlearned 
men,  and  there  would  be  hosts  of  practitioners  outside  of  the  regu- 
lar profession,  who  would  receive  the  public  confidence,  because 
they  would  produce,  at  least,  as  good  results  to  their  patients. 

Hence,  we  are  brought  to  the  last  measure  for  the  elevation  of 
the  disciplined  profession.  They  will  demand  a  law  for  their  pro- 
tection. The  people  will  not  patronize  them  sufficiently,  and  they 
will  demand  a  taw  to  put  down  all  outside  competition.  This  is 
necessary  to  complete  the  system,  and  to  protect  all  the  other  parts 
— ^and  if  this  legal  protection  cannot  be  obtained,  the  whole  system 
must  tumble  down  together. 

And,  I  may  add,  it  has  already  tumbled  down,  and  proved  itself 
to  be  utterly  impracticable  in  the  United  States — it  is  incompatible 
with  the  spirit  of  liberty — incompatible  with  republican  institutions, 
for  it  goes  upon  the  assumption  that  the  people  should  be  governed 
by  the  profession,  and  not  the  profession  by  the  people — that  the 
profession  should  be  the  supreme  tribunal,  and  the  people  be  gov- 
erned by  their  decreet* 
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In  a  private  discussion  which  I  held  with  one  of  the  most  eminent 
representatives  of  the  old  fashioned  system — our  respective  po- 
sitions were  very  clearly  defined.  It  was  maintained  by  him  that 
we,  as  individuals,  had  no  right  to  deviate  so  much  as  we  do  from 
the  current  doctrines  of  the  leading  authorities  of  the  profession — 
that  when  different  views  were  entertained,  there  must  be  some 
supreme  tribunal  to  which  such  questions  could  be  referred,  and 
which  could  settle  authoritively  what  was  or  was  not  true.  This  I 
denied,  emphatically,  recognizing  only  the  conscience  and  reason 
in  each  man,  as  his  tribunal  to  determine  what  is  truth  for  him  and 
for  him  alone.  To  this  my  distinguished  friend  demurred,  maintain- 
ing that  there  muit  be  a  tribunal  in  the  profession  itself,  of  supreme 
and  final  authority.  I  acknowledged  that  there  roi^ht  be  a  supreme 
tribunal  defaetOj  because  it  had  the  power,  and  if  it  had  the  power 
we  must  submit  of  necessity—but  that  tribunal  is  not  in  the  profes- 
sion. The  supreme  tribunal,  said  1,  consists  of  the  great  mass  of 
mankind,  of  which  you  and  1  are  a  portion,  and  to  which  all  the 
professions  belong.  They  can  raise  up  or  put  down  any  class  or 
profession,  and  to  their  decision  we  must  submit,  because  we 
cannot  resist  it — but  there  is  no  such  tribunal  in  the  profession 
itself. 

This  matter-of-fact  statement  was  very  unpalatable  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  but  he  was  compelled  to  admit  its  correctness  by 
saying,  ^^I  suppose  they  might  cease  to  employ  us,  and  we  should 
c^ase  to  exist."  Yes,  gentlemen,  I  may  add,  that  all  despotisms 
over  the  human  mind  must  cease  to  exist,  for  the  peojde  will  not 
pay  for  any  imposition  long. 

What  a  preposterous  idea,  that  the  people  are  to  be  governed  by 
decisions  of  the  profession!  The  people  are  the  buyers — the  pro- 
fession the  sellers  of  medical  services  and  skill — the  people  want 
the  best — not  the  most  showy,  but  the  most  useful.  If  the  seller 
does  not  produce  a  satisfactory  article,  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  buyer  to  withhold  his  patronage,  or  to  go  elsewhere.  Conse- 
quently, as  the  buyer  determines  wnat  he  will  purchase,  and  there- 
by controls  the  market,  so  the  public  determine  what  they  will  have 
in  the  medical  profession.  What  they  want  is  real  healing  skill, 
and  the  honor  of  the  profession  consists  in  supplying  the  demand. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  question  of  elevating  the  profession; 
and  I  maintain  that  it  can  be  truly  elevated  only  by  rendering  each 
practitioner  a  safe  and  successful  physician — that  alone  will  com- 
mand the  public  confidence  and  esteem  which  have  so  long  been 
forfeited  by  unsuccessful  practice. 

My  plan  of  elevating  the  profession  would  be,  first,  to  select 
young  men  of  the  best  character  and  talents,  as  students  to  recruit 
its  raaks;  and  as  a  largo  number  of  these  are  embarrassed  by  pov- 
erty, 1  would  make  their  education  as  cheap  as  possible,  that  there 
might  be  no  hindrance  to  drive  back  the  future  Hunters  and  Jeaners 
from  their  proper  profession. 

Must  heartily  do  I  detest  that  old,  aristocratic  doctrine,  that  ad- 
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misskm  to  the  profession  should  be  made  as  expensive  as  possible, 
in  order  to  deter  poor  young  men^  and  confine  the  profession  to  the 
heirs  of  wealth,  who  are  generally  more  indolent  and  less  qualified 
from  their  own  prosperous  situation,  to  sympathize  with  unfortunate 
and  a£3icted  humanity — ^less  qualified  by  their  generally  indolent  hab- 
its,  to  respond  promptly  to  the  cr^of  suffering,  and  perform  the  ardu- 
ous daily  and  nightly  labors  of  a  faithful  physician.  Physicians  for  the 
whole  people  must  come  from  the  classes  that  sympathize  with  the 
whole  people;  and  when  they  come  up  to  the  great  and  holy  labor 
of  qualifying  themselves  for  the  salvation  of  life,  instead  of  laying  ad- 
ditional taxes  to  drive  them  back  and  diminish  their  education,  I  would 
rather  see  the  State  give  them  a  bounty  upon  their  attainments,  and 
0uch  honors  and  rewards  for  superior  scholarship  as  would  tempt 
them  to  go  farUier  in  the  laborious  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

Many  years  ago,  a  poor  young  man  in  England — a  common 
carpenter,  felt  desirous  of  becoming  a  physician.  He  had  not  the 
means  to  prosecute  the  study  himseif»  and  he  had  not  distinguished 
himself  as  a  carpenter;  it  might  have  been  considered  a  very  small 
matter  whether  a  poor  mechanic  should  or  should  not  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  turning  himself  into  a  poor  doctor.  And  if  this  poor  car- 
penter had  failed  to  get  the  money  necessary,  and  been  driven  back 
to  his  jack-plane  and  hand-saw^  the  dignified  Feijows  of  the  Royal 
Society  might  have  congratulated  themselves  on  escaping  the  degra- 
dation of  iramitting  that  plebian  to  their  ranks.  But  fortunately,  his 
brother  had  the  means  to  help  him;  and  John,  the  carpenter,  studied 
medicine,  and  performed  his  part  so  well,  that  his  name^  John  Hun- 
ter, stood  high  above  all  the  titles  of  that  illustrious  realm,  and  stiU 
stands  as  one  of  the  immortal  names  of  England. 

It  was  fortunate  for  her  glory  that  education  was  made  cheap  to 
this  poor  carpenter  by  his  relative;  and  if  I  should  ever  hear  from 
any  representative  of  the  two-penny  aristocracy  of  medicine  sneer 
at  a  cheap  education,  I  would  reply  that  my  only  objection  to  our 
cheap  education  is,  that  it  is  not  yet  entirely  free,  without  money, 
and  without  price,  like  the  cheap  and  pure  air  and  sunlight,  with 
which  God  sustains  and  educates  mankind. 

The  idea  is  abroad  and  will  yet  be  acted  on,  that  all  education 
should  be  entirely  free  of  expense — from  the  lowest  primary  school 
to  the  highest  University  instruction.  It  is  not  chanty,  gentlemen, 
it  is  simple  justice;  for  education  is  a  public  aflfair-— it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  commonwealth,  not  of  the  individual.  The  individual 
does  not  educate  himself  highly  in  order  that  he  may  make  more 
money  by  the  ignorance  of  his  fellows — on  the  contrary  the  man 
who  spends  many  years  on  his  education,  is  generally  rather  dis- 
qualified for  making  money  rapklly.  The  finished  education  renders 
the  man  a  valuable  citizen,  but  it  is  not  a  matter  of  personal  profit 
Therefore,  I  contend  that  all  who  are  engaged  in  self-education,  are 
laboring  for  the  good  of  mankind— *for  the  improvement  of  society 
— ^and  instead  of  being  taxed  they  should  be  rewarded. 
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If  citizens  Toluntarily  en^^e  in  military  oompaoieB,  preparing 
arms,  artillery  and  fortifications  for  the  public  protection,  the  ex* 
pense  clearly  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  State,  for  the  discipline,  the 
arms  and  the  fortifications  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  common- 
wealth, and  not  merely  for  the  volunteers. 

Yours,  gentlemen,  is  a  parallel  case;  you  are  the  volanteers  who 
are  to  protect  the  country  from  the  invasions  of  pestilence,  onore 
dangerous  than  any  military  foe.  You  can  go  forth^haif  equipped 
and  half  prepared  for  your  duty;  and  the  community  must  suSer; 
but  if  you  spend  several  years  in  preparing  yourselves  for  your  du- 
ties, tlie  community  is  vasdy  more  benefitted  by  it  than  you  are; 
consequently  you  are  laboring  mainly  for  the  public  ^ood;  and  the 
public,  therefore,  should  furnish  you  every  facility  ior  discharging 
your  duty.  I  contend  the  public  are  bound  by  every  consideration 
of  justice  and  self-interest,  to  aid  in  sustaining  medical  schools  free 
of  expense  to  the  student. 

I  am  proud,  indeed,  that  the  principal  school  of  medical  reform 
has  taken  the  lead  in  realizing  this  idea  of  cheap  education,  and 
^    proud  of  the  part  I  have  taken  in  the  movement. 

All  that  colleges  can  do  to  elevate  the  profession,  is  to  elevate 
their  own  character,  and  to  give  all  the  facilities  they  can  afford. 
We  have  done,  gentlemen,  all  that  we  could;  but  the  greater  duty, 
gentlemen,  devolves  upon  you.  You  can  do  more  than  any  college; 
upon  you  mainly  does  it  depend  whether  the  profession  shall  rise  in 
glory  or  sink  in  disgrace. 

The  character  of  the  profession  depends  upon  those  who  consti- 
tute the  profession;  and  that  depends  upon  your  action. 

Students  resorting  to  medical  colleges,  are  attracted  by  the  rep- 
resentations of  students  who  have  been  in  attendance.  Upon  you 
we  must  depend  for  the  character  of  the  future  medical  profession 
— send  us  young  men  of  talent,  worth  and  energy,  and  the  profes- 
sion will  become  great  and  honored;  send  us  poor,  feeble  chaiac- 
ters,  who  think  they  can  make  doctors  because  they  cannot  make 
any  thing  else,  and  you  will  ever  have  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  your 
profession.  Every  very  inferior  young  man  becomes  a  dead  weight 
to  drag  down  everything  to  his  own  level.  Let  me  t^g  of  you, 
then,  to  make  it  a  leading  object  to  seek  out  young  men  of  talent 
and  worth,  and  Enlist  them  with  yourselves  in  the  army  of  reform. 

Another  measure  that  devolves  upon  you  is  to  sustain  honorably, 
the  public  representatives  of  your  profession.  The  college  which 
represents  your  profession  before  the  public  is  naturally  taken  for 
the  best  exemplification  of  its  character;  and  if  your  college  be  so 
poor  an  affair  as  to  stand  far  inferior  to  other  respectable  schools, 
you  are,  of  course,  considered  inferior  to  the  mass  of  the  profession 
to  about  the  same  extent;  but  if  you  find  a  Faculty  worthy  of  be- 
ing sustained,  and  able  to  compete  with  the  ablest,  and  if  by  uniting 
your  energies  you  can  sustain  such  a  Faculty  in  a  proud  and  pre- 
eminent position — you  place  yourselves  before  the  public  as  stand- 
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ing  on  the  highest  platform  of  the  profession.  But  if  on  the  other 
hand,  you  neglect  this  matter,  and  give  no  support  or  sympathy  to 
your  Alma  Mater,  or  if  you  passively  permit  or  encourage  the  sub- 
divisions of  little  petty  schools,  and  the  struggles  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  little,  selfish  schemes,  not  demanded  by  the  public  wel- 
fi&re;  just  in  proportion  as  this  occurs,  the  respectability  ot  our  cause 
declines,  and  a  large  amount  of  energy  and  zeal  is  expended  only 
to  injure  the  common  reputation  of  all.  You  may  remember  the 
fluctuating,  divided  and  unsuccessful  efforts  that  have  been  made  so 
long  in  the  State  of  New  York,  to  sustain  some  kind  of  a  liberal, 
medical  collegiate  enterprise,  and  finally  as  division,  confusion  and 
failure  overwhelmed  the  whole  affair,  the  Medical  Journal,  which 
had  been  the  organ  of  the  principal  attempts,  candidly  acknowledged 
that  the  whole  undertaking  had  been  SO  unsuccessful,  that  their 
cause  in  the  State  of  New  York  would  be  in  a  better  condition  if  it 
could  be  thrown  back  to  where  it  stood  about  five  years  ago,  before 
the  imperfect  and  jarring  collegiate  enterprises  had  been  undertaken. 
All  their  labor,  in  the  opinion  of  the  editor,  had  gone  for  nothing; 
or  rather  had  proved  a  positive  damage  to  their  public  reputation* 
And  I  will  add, gentlemen,  what  I  believe  many  respectable  and  ed- 
ucated gentlemen  will  tell  you  that  unless  a  college  is  well  sustained^ 
and  is  really  in  high  standing,  it  is  a  positive  damage  to  the  cause 
which  it  espouses. 

If  one  has  the  power,  as  an  mdividual  practitioner,  to  establiiih  a 
good  reputation  for  himself,  and  a  college  is  established,  evidently 
mferior  to  the  ordinary  character  of  medical  colleges,  he  will  not 
sympathize  with  it;  for  he  can  only  anticipate  that  an  inferior  col- 
lege will  educate  inferior  students;  for  as  it  is  physically  certain  that 
water  does  not  rise  above  the  level  of  its  source,  it  is  morally  true 
that  inferior  schools  will  turn  out  inferior  graduates,  partly  because 
their  instruction  is  inferior;  but  mainly  because  young  men  of  su* 
perior  talent  will  not  resort  to  their  halls;  and  they  are,  therefore, 
obl^ed  to  instruct  an  inferior  class  in  an  inferior  manner;  and  thus 
stamp  the  whole  profession  with  inferiority  in  fact,  and  inferiority 
in  reputation,  so  far  as  their  influence  can  reach.  As  a  private  prac- 
titioner, he  cannot  sympathize  with  such  an  enterprise,  and  of  course 
he  will  not  be  willing  to  bear  the  burden  of  its  reputation.  On  the 
contrary,  even  if  he  agrees  with  all  the  important  principles  and  aims 
of  the  Faculty,  he  would  be  tempted  to  repudiate  entirely  all  con- 
nection with  them,  and  refuse  to  be  considered  a  member  of  the 
same  party.  This  is  the  view  which  will  be  taken  generally  by 
talented  and  respectable  physicians  of  liberal  sentiments,  and  I  can 
assure  you  it  is  the  view  taken  by  many  at  present.  They  may 
sympathize  with  the  leading  ideas  of  medical  reform,  but  if  medical 
reform  is  represented  before  the  public  by  inferior  schools  and  illit- 
erate practitioners,  they  will  hold  then)selves  aloof  from  the  whole 
affair,  because  they  are  not  willing  to  lower  their  own  standing. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  .as  medical  reform  presents  a 
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bold,  united  front  in  a  coliegiate  iostitutiou  or  iastitutioas,  that  can 
be  respected  by  all,  it  will  gather  strength  from  every  quarter — those 
who  secretly  sympathize  will  gather  courage  to  co-operate  opealy 
— and  large  numbers  of  young  men  who  have  sufficient  talent  to 
achieve  a  respectable  standing,  will  feel  that  they  are  not  ashamed 
to  attend  such  a  school,  or  belong  to  such  b,  party,  and  thua^it  will 
build  up  the  profession  to  a  high  and  honorable  condition. 

What  I  am  telling  you  is  self-evident  truth;  and  yet  these  truths 
have  been  too  often  overlooked  among  the  friends  of  reform,  and 
there  are  still  many ^ who  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of 
union  in  sustaining  such  enterprises  as  will  elevate  the  profesaon. 

Next  to  the  College,  medical  journals  and  medical  text-books  are 
the  most  conspicuous  representatives  of  the  profession;  and  if  these 
are  well  sustained,  they  will  become  important  and  influential  for 
good;  but'  if  not,  they  will  dwindle  and  lose  their  power.  I  have 
not  much  faith  in  the  public  spirit  or  reformatory  philanthropy  of 
one  who  does  not  sustain  the  publications  devoted  to  his  principles* 

I  have  now  shown  you,  gentlemen,  I  trust,  that  the  profession  is 
to  be  elevated  by  pursuin|p  the  very  opposite  course  oi  that  wluch 
has  been  puraued  heretoiore  by  its  leaders.  Almost  unanimouslT 
the  great  men  of  the  profession  have  agreed  in  that  policy  which 
I  pronounce  false,  unwise,  and,  in  this  country,  utterly  impracti- 
cable. And  even  those  of  the  collateral  professions  have  appeared 
to  take  the  same  view.  When  I  conversed  with  one  of  the  most 
eminent  naturalists  of  Europe,  who  bears  the  palm  of  superiority 
too  in  our  own  country,  his  klea  of  elevating  the  character  of  the 
medical  profession  consisted  in  giving  physicians  a  most  extensive 
course  of  instruction  (not  in  practk^  medicine,  in  clinkss  or  path- 
ology, or  materia  medica,  which  would  really  make  them  better 
physicians,)  but  in  the  collateral  sciences — in  comparative  anatomy, 
geology,  meteorology,  paleontology,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  strictly 
and  entirely  collateral  matters  not  mtimately  connected  with  prac- 
tical medicme.  In  like  manner,  gendemen  of  learning  insist  that 
a  classical  education  is  the  one  thing  needful — that  Greek  and  Latin 
will  elevate  the  profession.  And,  a^b,  another  class  who  have 
lost  all  confidence  in  practical  medicme,  merely  because  they  have 
never  witnessed  any  good,  successful  practice,  turn  in  despair  to 
chemistry,  and  think  that  the  profession  can  be  elevated  to  a  truly 
scientific  position  only  by  a  ver^  profound  study  of  chemistry, 
which  is  the  most  barren  conception  of  all,  since  chemistry  never 
has  been  more  than  of  slight  collateral  assistance  to  the  physician 
in  his  practice. 

In  view  of  all  these  barren  and  impracticable  conceptions  of  the 
true  mode  of  advancing  medicine,  I  feci  astonished  at  the  poverty 
of  the  human  mind  and  the  deficiency  of  common  sense  in  refer- 
ence to  one  of  the  most  important  questions  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  you  that  the  profession  must  be  ele- 
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▼ated  by  taking  directly  the  opposite  coarae  from  that  whieh  hai 
heen  pursued. 

Not  by  Colleges,  with  proud,  imposing  architecture,  whose  lofty 
portals  open  only  to  enormous  fees — not  by  Professors,  eminent  for 
their  learning  and  their  voluminous  writings,  but  not  at  all  Eminent 
for  practical  skill — not  by  making  physicians  teamed  in  every  thing 
which  has  no  direct  relatkm  to  the  cure  of  their  patients — not  by 
teaching  physicians  to  pride  themselves  upon  a  heterogeneous  mass 
of  learning)  but  to  consider  it  very  unimportant  whether  they  lose 
more  or  less  of  their  patients  than  other  practitioners — ^not  by 
teachix^  physicians  to  denounce  it  as  quackery  to  claim  superior 
success  in  the  treatment  of  certain  diseases — not  by  confining  the 
profession  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy  or  pecuniarily  independent^ 
who  are  aUe  to  defy  the  progress  of  public  intelligence  and  disre* 
gard  public  opinion — ^not  uy  keeping  oown  young  men  and  show- 
ering all  honors  upon  old  men  who  have  no  more  ambition  to  gratify, 
and  whose  knowledge  is  twenty  years  behind  the  times — not  by 
forming  medical  conspiracies  to  degrade  and  crush  every  man  who 
departs  from  the  creed  of  the  National  Medical  Associations—not 
by  organizing  voung  men  into  parties  and  teaching  them  to  hate,  to 
insult  and  to  despise  all  who  do  not  belong  to  their  part}^^— not  by 
inducing  young  men  under  the  influence  of  fiilse  representations  to 
take  a  public  and  solemn  pledge  to  follow  the  teachings  of  their 
professors,  right  or  wrong,  through  all  their  lives,  under  the  penalty 
^  of  forfeiting  their  diploma-^not  by  any  such  devices  can  the  pro- 
fession be  elevated  and  redeemed,  but  by  a  course  diametrically 
opposite — by  opening  our  ccJIege  halls  to  every  one  who  is  willing 
to  devote  himself  faithfully  to  study,  and  by  giving  honors  to  those 
who  gain  attainments — by  laying  aside  old,  ignorant  and  incompe- 
tent men  who  are  behind  the  times — by  enabling  young  men  to 
come  forward  in  the  public  cancour^  or  trial,  and  by  displaying  their 
attainments  publicly,  to  win  the  position  that  they  deserve — by 
teaching  physicians  that  while  it  is  important  that  they  should  ac- 
quire as  nnished  and  extensive  an  education  as  possible,  all  these 
collateral  subjects  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  power 
of  healing  the  sick — by  teaching  that  all  the  learning  and  personal 
respectability  possiUe  cannot  excuse  the  man  who  allows  the  half 
of  his  patients  in  cholera  to  die,  which  has  been  authorized  by  the 
leaders  of  the  profession,  nor  can  they  excuse  one  who  poisons  the 
constitution  by  mercurial  salivation,  or  breaks  down  its  strength 
by  bleeding*  We  expect  to  elevate  the  profession  by  showing  the 
proper  treatment  of  disease  in  clinical  practice,  and  demanding  of 
every  physician  that  he  shall  make  it  a  point  of  honor  to  cure  all 
curable  forms  of  disease.  We  cannot  expect  the  profession  to  be 
elevated  by  the  course  which  has  been  pursued  in  this  city,  of  drill- 
ing young  men  in  the  practice  of  a  hospiUil,  which  has  generally 
lost  one-sixth  of  all  its  patienls,  and  which  has  been  accused  by  its 
own  friends  and  former  physicians,  of  losing  even  30  per  cent*    We 
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cannot  expect  to  benefit  the  community  by  sending  forth  young 
men  believing  that  such  practice  is  respectable,  or  believing  that 
they  can  be  tolerated  in  losing  even  the  half  of  sixteen  per  cent* 

No,  gentlemen,  we  must  elevate  the  profession  far  above  the 
'  dreary  and  dreadful  mortality  which  has  heretofore  been  considered 
compatible  with  respectability. 

This  is  the  only  true  elevation — to  elevate  it  from  the  character  of 
the  Angel  of  Death  to  that  of  the  Messenger  of  Divine  Benevolence 
—and  believing  that  we  have  done  this — ready  to  substantiate  our 
assertions  by  authentic  statistics — ready  to  prove  that  out  of  100,000 
patients  treated  on  our  national  American  Eclectic  system,  the 
total  number  of  deaths  would  be,  even  during  the  most  disastrous 
epidemics,  far  less  than  2,(^00, — while  the  standard  of  medical  sci- 
ence heretofore  has  been  so  low.  according  to  the  statistics  of 
European  Hospitals,  that  a  loss  of  lO,000  lives  out  of  the  hundred 
thousand  would  have  been  considered  respectable  practice.  Know- 
ing these  facts — knowing  our  strength — knowing  that  this  is  the 
true  elevation  of  the  profession,  we  go  with  an  undaunted  front 
before  the  great  supreme  tribunal,  the  common  intelligence  of  man- 
kind, and  demand  that  all  medical  systems  shall  be  tried  open  their 
merits  alone — shall  be  tested  by  the  amount  of  life  which  they  save 
or  destroy.  This  demand  the  autocrats  of  medicine  have  refused 
to  admit.  They  decry  medical  statistics— they  studiously  conceal 
the  facts  from  their  pupils  and  from  the  world,  and  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  the  public  have  never  been  informed  that  it  is  the  le-  » 
gitimate  mortality  of  the  most  prevalent  diseases — nay  more,  the 
^reat  majority  of  the  medical  profession  have  little  or  no  statistical 
mformation  upon  that  subject. 

But  in  lifting  up  the  profession  from  its  sad  position  to  the  high 
table-land  which  gives  a  mortality  of  from  one  to  two  percent,  we 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  to  rest  there  as  upon  a  permanent  platform. 

On  the  contrary,  the  great  difference  between  ourselves  and  our 
predecessors  is,  that  while  the  orthodox  system  demands  that  its 
followers  shall  adhere  to  a  fixed  position,  subject  to  but  little  change 
and  that  from  high  quarters,  we  on  the  other  hand  demand  that 
every  man  shall  keep  on  the  march  from  improvement  to  improve- 
ment. We  are  as  anxious  that  our  pupils  should  attain  a  hign  posi- 
tion in  the  healing  art,  as  others  can  be  that  their  pupils  should 
adhere  closely  to  the  faith  delivered  from  the  professor's  desk,  and 
solemnly  adopted  in  the  public  pledge  of  their  graduates. 

The  difference  between  our  movement  and  all  other  movements 
in  the  profession  prior  to  this  is,  that  while  they  were  movements 
to  a  certain  end^  satisfied  to  gain  that  end,  and  there  repose  compla- 
cently, ours  is  a  movement  tmthovt  an  end — like  the  rolling  of  the 
earth  throngh  its  orbit  in  the  solar  system,  or  like  the  onward  pro- 
gress of  Humanity  through  end'ess  ages. 

In  the  natural  indolence  or  dullness  of  the  human  mind,  there  is 
great  disposition  to  flag  in  this  onward  march  and  drop  down  per- 
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manently  at  certain  positions,  saying  this  is  the  Eclectic  system  as 
I  understand  it  now,  and  this  routine  must  be  adhered  to.  Dull  and 
narrow-minded  persons  will  be  continually  saying  this,  but  the  great 
stream  of  Eclectic  progress  I  trust  will  go  on,  and  those  who  do 
not  legitimately  belong  to  that  stream  may  very  well  be  cast  ashore, 
like  floating  driftwood  deposited  on  the  mud  banks  and  sand-bars  of 
the  stream,  where  they  prefer  to  lie  or  sink  to  the  bottom,  imbedded 
in  darkness  and  mud. 

The  true  scientific  teacher  is  no  antiquarian;  he  is  an  onward- 
looking  man;  he  lives  in  the  present  and  looks  to  the  future.  The 
teacher  of  chemistry  looks  to  the  latest  results  of  the  researches 
of  the  present  time  and  to  the  probable  developments  that  are  about 
coming  forth.  So  the  true  teacher  of  progressive  medicine  looks 
to  the  very  last  results  of  clinical  practice  in  the  epidemics  that  are 
now  ravaging  the  earth,  and  to  the  new  doctrines  and  practice  that 
are  beginning  to  be  established  as  an  improvement  upon  the  past* 

This  is  the  course  which  has  brought  us  to  our  present  position, 
and  has  enabled  us  to  discard  as  useless,  mercury  and  the  lancet,  and 
other  resources  that  have  heretofore  been  considered  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  in  the  healing  art ;  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  how- 
ever fast  or  far  we  may  advance,  the  vast  army  of  the  profession 
is  following  on  behind — traveling  in  the  same  direction  in  which  we 
have  led  the  way — thousands  are  nearer  our  footsteps  than  we  may 
imagine. 

They  are  reducing  calomel  to  grain  doses  and  smaller  fractions—^ 
finding  substitutes  where  they  can  for  its  use-— discarding  the  lancet 
in  fevers — ^pointing  out  the  evils  of  tartar  emetic — urging  the  culti- 
vation of  the  indigenous  materia  medica,  and  changing  radically 
their  entire  treatment  of  cholera  and  consumption.  Thousands  have 
adopted  similar  views  of  cholera  to  those  by  which  we  saved  95 
per  cent  in  Cincinnati — the  most  successful  treatment  ever  re- 
corded abroad  was  upon  the  same  principle  substantially  as  our 
own — and  as  to  consumption,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Brompton  Hospital  in  England,  the  old  ideas  have  received  a 
death-blow,  and  I  learn  that  a  similar  institution  on  an  ample  scale 
is  about  to  be  established  at  New  York  by  leading  physicians  who 
do  not  hesitate  to  denounce  the  old  practice  in  that  disease  as  abso* 
lutely  barbarous. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  whole  medical  world  is  in  a  state  of 
progress  and  revolution,  abandoning  its  old  localities  and  thoughts 
— abandoning  them  even  from  despair,  from  disgust  and  from  skep- 
ticism— universal  skepticism  in  medicine.  Hydropathy  and  Ho- 
ma^opathy  are  leading  men  on  away  from  their  old  idols;  and  if  I  am 
correctly  informed,  the  medical  colleges  of  the  United  States  begin 
to  feel  the  effects — the  number  of  pupils  which  was  dimiminished 
last  year,  is  said  to  be  materially  diminished  also  the  present  season; 
it  is  evident  we  are  at  the  beginnii^  of  a  great  revolution. 

But  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  great  revolutionary  doctrine 
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— the  Protestant  doctrine  that  every  man  has  the  r^ht  of  priTate 
judgment  in  medicine,  and  that  progress  is  the  duty  of  all,  is  the 
outgrowth  of  our  own  soil,  is  an  American  tlMHight  first  introdaced 
in  the  action  of  the  American  Eclectic  party,  and  although  other 
parties  may,  like  the  nations  of  Burope,  catch  some  portion  of  this 
spirit,  and  raise  a  wandering  feeble  cry  for  progress,  reform  and 
Eclecticism,  the  moral  power  of  this  revolution  lies  with  us,  and  I 
trust  we  shall  continue  to  be  to  all  other  medical  parties,  and  indi- 
viduals struggling  for  freedom  and  progress,  like  the  American 
Republic  before  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  a  vast  and  blazing  fire, 
from  which  they  may  gather  brands  to  light  the  torch  of  liberty, 
and  raise  the  fires  of  revolution  at  home. 


m  •»»  • 


CLINICAL  REPORTS. 

Newkm's  Omicd  butiMe.'—Cami  Re/mied  jy  Prof.  Z.  Freemm. 

Case  rV.  Wm.  H.  Houston,  of  Alabama,  a^ed  69,  Scrofulous  diathesis. 
Father  died  with  large  indolent  ulcers  on  his  legs.  Disease — ScirffmUmM 
Opihalmia,  Sero/tUous  leproty  of  the  kandi  and  iUlula  in  Ano, 

Fistula  in  Ano  was  the  disease  for  which  he  tame  to  be  treated. 

The  patient  reports  that  the  disease  was  caused  by  sitting  forcibly  npon 
a  gum  Knot,  which  braised  the  parts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anus.  Soppu* 
lation  ttx>k  plaoe»  ihe  parts  were  swdled  extensively,  indncing  great  pain 
and  constitutional  disturbanee.  Dr.  C,  of  Alabama^  laooed  the  abeeeas^ 
which  discharged  nearly  a  quart  of  piM»  (as  the  patient  relates  it,)  imme- 
diate relief  followed.  In  a  short  time  it  healed^  and  in  one  week  afler  the 
cicatrix  opened.  Dr.  P.,  of  Alabama,  treated  it,  but  could  not  heal  it. 
Dr.  McC.  split  open  the  fistulous  pipes  but,  although  his  course  gave  much 

f)ain,  yet  he  rendered  him  no  actual  benefit,  and  could  not  heal  the  fiatu- 
a.  Dr.  S.,  of  Alabama,  attempted  to  cure  him  but  failed.  D.  S,  G.  of 
New  Orleans,  prescribed  for  nim;  but  after  all  had  tried  he  was  worse 
than  at  the  commencement  of  their  treatment. 

In  January  Slst,  1853,  he  presented  himself  for  treatment.  Upon  ex* 
amioation  we  found  the  parts  much  swollen  and  inflamed;  on  the  left  side 
was  a  fistula  of  three  inches  in  length,  opening  externally  above  and 
below,  and  running  in  an  antero-posterior  direction ;  on  the  right  side  was 
another  fistula  of  the  same  length  running  in  the  same  direction,  com* 
municatinff  with  the  one  on  the  left  side,  and  with  cavity  of  the  rectum 
an  inch  above  the  verge  of  the  anus,  so  that  fluid  mjected  into  the  left 
fistulous  pipe  would  pass  out  of  its  opposite  extremity,  out  of  the  right 
fistula  and  also  out  of  the  anus,  or  if  thrown  into  the  right,  it  would  pass 
out  of  the  left  and  out  of  the  anus.  The  fistulous  pipes  were  morbidly 
sensitive  and  any  fluid  injected,  or  the  attempt  to  insert  a  silver  probe, 

(produced  excruciating  pain.  The  tissue  around  the  pipes,  (their  whole 
ength,)  and  the  remnant  of  the  cicatrices  were  indurated  and  very  sensi- 
tive to  pressure;  (the  patient  was  much  debilitated  ;)  and  with  a  scrofu- 
lous habit,  broken  constitution,  great  nervousness  and  lowness  of  spirit,  he 
was  scarcely  able  to  walk  around  the  house. 
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TBiATiiBirr,F—  OomiUutinal, — Comp.SynipStiULigiaSjiTlica.  Dose,  3]» 
three  tioies  per  diem. 

January  22nd.  Lijecfted  Cavtile  soap-ands  to  cleanse  tbe  parts 
— 24th.  ft  Susq.  Carb.  Potass,  grs.  v.  A^a,  3j.  M«  Injected  thia 
into  the  fistulas. — The  strength  of  the  Solution  of  the  Susq.  Carb^ 
Potass  was  increased  tri*weekly  until  it  was  prepared  thus.  {I  Susq: 
Carb.  Potass  3iy.  Aqua  Jij.  M.  By  this  time  the  morbid  irritability 
and  serious  discharge  had  ceased,  and  healthy  looking  Pus  was  secreted 
from  some  of  the  surfiace  of  the  fistula, — but  the  pipes  continuing  firm 
and  unyielding  to  the  means  used,  the  ligature  was  mserted  first  into  tho 
left  side,  and  By  tightening  it  daily,  in  one  week  the  bottom  of  the  tube 
was  exposed,  (the  method  of  tightening  the  ligature,  is  by  untieing  the 
not  wiw  two  pairs  of  foreceps  and  tieing  it  with  the  same;  it  is  preferable 
to  the  cork  or  stick  spoken  of  by  Professor  Hill.  '*  Hill's  Surgery." 
The  ligature  was  then  passed  into  the  external  opening  of  the  fistulous 
pipe. of  the  right  side  and  not  at  the  anus.  Including  in  its  compass  the 
part  of  the  external  sphihinoter  ani  muscle.  In  one  week  the  pans  enclosed 
within  the  liffature  were  serered  and  the  botoms  of  both  fistulas  were  now 
exposed.  The  parts  were  swollen  into  two  unsightly  masses,  or  promi- 
nences, as  large  as  a  pint  cup;  and  four  fingers  could  be  inserted  for  three 
inches,  into  two  chasms  three  inches  in  length  antero-posteriorly,  upoo 
each  side  of  the  rectum,  amonff  the  indurated  fibrouvtissue  of  the  rectum 
and  the  adipose  matter  wliioh  lies  between  the  reetnm  and  is-chiura. 
The  ulcers  were  so  extensiye  and  deep  that  before  the  ligatures  were  ap* 

Slied  the  whole  parts  seemed  entirely  excayated  and  yielded  as  the  ior 
urated  cicatrix  was  pressed  upon.  The  fistulous  pipes  were  of  a  con- 
densed  fibrous  d>aracter,  resembling  cartilage  and  morbidly  sensitiye : 
and  witn  the  induration  had  to  be  entirely  destroyed,  before  the  parta 
would  heal  normally.  To  remoye  this  adyentittous  tissue  we  applied, 
Br  Sulp.  Zinc  S>  Comine  3j.  M.  As  circumstances  demanded,  sub- 
duing such  inflammation  as  was  induced,  with  Poultice  of  Uimus«Fulya« 
Diarrhssa  intenrened,  but  by  proper  regimen,  the  use  of  astringents,  and 
cautious  treatment,  all  unpleasant  symptoms  gradually  disappeared. 
September  1st  The  patient  is  now  well  and  sound,  perfect^  free 
from  pain,  the  fistula  being  entirely  healed — ^he  returns  home  in  a  lew 
days.    He  can  now  walk  over  the  city  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Bbmauks.  All  the  tumefactions  or  indurated  sjiotB  contained  within 
their  structure  a  peculiar  white  fibrous  tissue  that  had  to  be  disorganised 
and  sloughed  away  before  the  parts  resumed  their  normal  degree  of 
sensibility,  or  would  heal  soundly.  To  cut  out  the  fistulas  with  the  knife, 
leaves  always  an  induration  which  is  composed  of  adventitious  tissue  and 
will  certainly  ulcerate,  and  renew  the  disease.  While  the  cauterising 
and  sloughing  process  conducts  away  both  the  inflammation  and  the  luLrd- 
ness,  forming  a  healthy  base  from  which  arise  healthy  granulations— ^and 
when  it  is  once  healed  the  parts  are  left  normally  soft  and  the  disease  ia 
eradicated. 

This  plan  of  treatment  has  been  adopted  in  a  very  lai^  number  of 
persons,  and  in  all  cases  with  the  most  perfect  success,  and  so  far  as  our 
information  extends  not  a  single  case  has  been  treated  the  second  time. 

Case  V.    Malignant  Polypus  of  the  Nose. — Mrs.  R.  £. ,  Iowa« 

age  57.    Father's  brother  died  of  consumption.    When  young,  bald  black 
h^i  blue  eyes  and  pale  skin,  also  full  cheated — now  her  hair  is  white 
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and  her  system  mach  debilitated.    She  is  of  a  very  mild  and  pliable  dis- 
position. 

In  the  winter  of  1851,  exposure  to  cold  induced  catarrhal  symptoms,  and 
in  April,  1862,  she  observed  a  tumor  forming  in  the  right  anterior  nares, 
which  continued  to  increase  until  it  completely  obstructed  the  nostril. 
Dr.  P.,  of  Iowa,  applied  caustics,  but  they  only  irritated  it,  causing  a  dis- 
charge of  sanious  pus. 

May  2dd,  1863.  She  presented  herself  for  treatment.  The  tumor  at 
this  time  had  increased  to  an  alarming  extent  presenting  the  appearance 
of  a  broad-based,  malignant  polypus.  It  filled  up  the  entire  right  nostril, 
protruding  anteriorly — attached  also  to  the  floor  of  the  nose,  the  edge  of 
the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  the  surface  of  the  ossa  palati 
and  protruding  into  the  tnroat,  pressing  against  the  Telum  pendulum 
palati.  The  nose  presented  a  singularly  hideous  and  deformed  appear- 
ance, looking  like  a  tumor  upon  the  face.  The  ri^ht  nasal  bone  was  en- 
tirely absorbed  by  the  pressure,  and  the  tumor  haa  passed  out  under  the 
skin  of  the  face  near  the  nose  and  extended  into  ana  to  the  bottom  of  the 
orbit,  pressing  the  eye  outward  and  toward  the  extenial  canthus,  giving 
the  patient  a  hoirible  appearance.  8he  insisted  upon  having  an  opera- 
tion performed.  Dr.  Darling  administered  chloroform,  and  when  perfect 
anasthesia  was  produced,  she  was  operated  upon  by  Prof.  Freeman,  and 
Dr.  O.  B.  Newton.  Bellocs'  canular  for  plugging  the  nostril  was  crowded 
through  the  anterior  edge  of  the  tumor  partly  between  it  and  the  roof  of 
the  nares,  a  piece  of  spunge  was  attached  and  retained  at  the  posterior 
nares  by  a  string  to  prevent  the  blood  from  passing  into  the  throat  and 
suffocating  the  patient.  The  incision  was  then  commenced  at  the  tip  of 
the  nose  on  the  right  side  of  the  mesian  line  and  carried  up  to  the  inter- 
nal angular  process  of  the  os  frontis  and  outward,  surrounding  that  part  of 
the  tumor  located  within  the  orbit.  The  right  side  of  the  nose  was  then 
dissected  over,  exposing  the  whole  of  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior 
maxillafy,  and  the  tumour  dissected  from  the  surface  and  bottom  of  the 
orbit,  and  from  three  quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  surface  of  the  sclerotic 
coat  of  the  eye,  entirely  removing  the  internal  rectus  muscle.  The  whole 
of  the  tumor  was  then  removed  from  its  attachment  to  the  floor  and  side 
of  the  nares  and  soft  palate,  exposing  an  extensive  bleeding  surface.  We 
then  applied  Pulv.  Zinc  Sulp.  3ss  to  the  part,  which  checked  the  hemor- 
rhage and  destroyed  the  fragments  of  morbid  tissue  that  might  have  es- 
caped the  knife.  The  incised  edges  of  the  nose  were  placed  in  apposition, 
and  retained  by  sutures  and  adhesive  straps — it  healed  by  first  intention. 
The  wound  wi(hiu  the  socket  was  dressed  with  cold  water. 

June  6th.  a  painful  tumor  presented  itself  upon  the  side  of  the  neck, 
under  the  right  ear,  which  increased  to  about  three  inches  in  diameter 
and  four  in  length.  This  suppurated  and  ruptured  spontaneously, 
June  9th,  inflammation  of  the  ball  of  the  eye  supervened.  June  10th, 
the  right  tonsil  and  velum  pendulum  palati  were  much  swollen  and  in- 
flamed, producing  great  difficulty  in  deglutition. 

June  12th,  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  which  resisted  topical  app'ieations. 
June  1 9th,  removed  the  Chrystalline  Lens  in  a  disorganized  condition. 
June  22d,  Fungous  tumor  appeared  at  the  internal  canthus  of  the  right 
eye— applied  Pulr.  Zinc  Sulp.  3j,  Mayer's  oint.  g  ij  M.  The  inflam- 
mation induced  was  reduced  with  Mayers*  oint.  alternated  with  poultices  ct 
Ulmus  Fttlva.    July  ISth,  inflammation  of  the  eye  subsided.    July  ITtby 
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Hepatitis  preeented  itself.  July  19th«  relieved.  Fraqaent  attacks  of  di- 
arrbiea  occnnred^  which  were  lelieved  b^  the  usual  treatment.  Aug.  Ist, 
discharged  cured,  excepting  a  small  point  at  the  internal  cantbus,  which 
has  since  healed. 

RsMABKS.  The  tendency  of  this  patient  to  malignant  derelopmants  was 
a  prominent  feature  in  this  case,  and  no  doubt  but  that  the  disease  would 
have  been  re-developed  had  it  not  have  been  for  the  free  application  of 
Sulp.  of  Zinc  to  the  excised  surface.  « 

Case  VI.  A.  J.  R ,  Ky.,  age  32,  fanner,  habits  regular — nervous. 

sanguine  temperament.  Disease,  Chronic  Tonlljitis  and  Pharyngo-Larjn* 
gitis,  accompanied  with  elongation  of  the  uvula. 

In  January,  1863,  the  patient  was  afHicted  with  parotitis,  which,  upon 
subsiding,  left  him  with  inflammation  of  the  tonsils,  and  raucous  mem- 
brane of  the  Pharynx  and  Larynx,  accompanied  with  hoarseness.  The 
inflammation,  though  slight  at  first,  continued  to  increase,  (at  times  it 
seemed  less  upon  the  use  of  stimulating  gargles,)  until  he  presented  him- 
self here. 

July  3d.  Found  Laryngitis  accompanied  with  hoarseness,  elongation 
of  the  uvula,  Tonsilitis  and  Folliculse  disease  of  the  Pharynx.  7be 
patient  was  considerably  debilitated.  The  throat  had  a  peculiar  appear- 
ance,— without  the  use  of  the  spatula  we  could  see  the  epiglottis  ana  look 
down  deep  into  the  Pharynx. 

Ttxatmbht. — OonUiMianal.'^Cold  bathing  and  friction  three  times  per 
week*  Corop.  Syrup  Stil.  Sylv.  3j»  three  times  per  diem.  Diet— avoid 
meais,  greasy  food,  and  stimulating  condinaents.  The  neck  was  vesicated 
from  each  ear  to  the  pomuni«adami« 

Local. — IVeaimeni.-^ljk    Argent,  Nit.  grs.  1  z  aqua  Sj  M. 
apply  ofice  a  day  with  a  probang.    July  16th,  much  better;  cbanged  to 
Jjk    lod.  Pot.  grs.  1  z,  aqua  3j.  M.,  use  as  above. 

17th,  still  improving — changed  to 

9r  .Sesq.  Carb.  Potass,  3jf  aqua  Sj* — M.    Use  as  above. 
20th,  still  improving;  changed  to  the  fomer  solution  of  Arg.  Nit.    In 
addition,  we  usea 

9r    Hyd.  Canadensis  3j,  aqua  vii. — M. 
as  a  gargle  four  dmes  a  day,  drinking  the  above  quantity  in  twelve  hours. 
July  27.     The  hoarseness  had  disappeared — general  health  and  spirits 
were  restored — discharged  cured. 

Note. — The  patient  was  an  inveterate  talker, — he  was  required  to 
refrain  from  talking  as  much  as  possible. 

Case  VII.— W.  S.  L ,  aged  27.    ,  Ohio.    Disease— CArontc 

OpJUhalmia  of  the  right  eif9.  This  patient  was  a  man  of  regular  habits, 
and  healthy  constitution.  In  February,  1863,  his  eye  was  ezposed  to  too 
strong  rays  of  light,  and  kept  irritated  by  reading  by  candle*hght. — Con- 
junctivitis  was  induced,  which  gt^ve  him  much  pain  and  intolerance  to 
lieht.  l&f  keeping  Che  eye-lid  closed  to  protect  the  eye,  partial  paralysis 
of  theorbicularous-palpebrannn  muscle  was  Induced.  Being  a  student  of 
medicine,  he  had  used  and  ezhausted  all  of  his  means  of  care,  but  was 
no  betWr  on  the  29th  of  June,  when  he  presented  himself  for  treatment. 

June  29tb.  Bi^ht  eye  much  inflamed,  mueh  pain,  chemosis  and  intol* 
erance  to  light,  sptrita  much  depressed. 
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TKEkTinxn,^^ConitUuii<nuiiI, — CoM  baMriBg  and  frietton  dalj.  €>(mi. 
Powder  of  Seniui  in  ^,  doces  to  prodnee  free  cathareis.  Comp.  9yTvp 
BdL  Sylvatiem  3j,  three  times  per  diem.  Connler  irriCatioB  to  the  back  of 
ihe  neck,  of    9:.    Oleum  Tig.  Oleum  Terebinth,  aa. 

Local* — TVeatneni. — 1ft  Hydrastin  grs.  ynx ,  aqua  Sj  M.^hop  in  the 
eje,  and  apply  on  a  piece  of  soft  linen  four  times  per  diem«  altemaling 
with  ice-water.    Dark  room.    July  i4th,  dischargea  cured. 

Case  YIII.  G.  W.  D ,  Kentucky,  age  26.  Father  died  of  con- 
sumption, other  relatives  healthy.  Patient  never  very  healthy— predis- 
posed to  bronchial  irritation.  Occnpatlon,  farmer  and  teamster.  Disease 
— Chronic  Tonsillitis,  and  Follicular  Pharyngo-Laryngitis,  accompanied 
with  much  hoarseness. 

In  January,  1853,  this  patient  became  affected  with  a  severe  cold,  which 
upon  subsiding,  left  him  with  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  and  mucous 
membrane  of  the  posteri(»*-naTes,  Pharynx  and  Larvnx,  and  Irritation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  Trachea  and  Bronchal  tubes.  His  disease 
continued  variable,  upon  the  use  of  stimulatini;  gargles  it  seemed  better, 
but  at  the  time  of  his  presenting  himself  for  treatment,  July  26th,  the 
inflammation  had  increased  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  patient  was 
much  debilitated,  afflicted  with  depression  of  spirits,  coughing  at  nighty 
and  attended  with  some  indigestion. 

Upon  examining  the  throat  we  found  the  tons^ils  much  inffamed  and 
enlarged;  the  uvula  elongated,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharjnx 
and  larynx  reddened,  follicular  enlargement  of  those  parts,  and  edema  of 
the  epiglottis.  The  posterior  wall  of  die  pharynx  presented  a  peciritarij 
striated  appearance,,  formed  by  tenacious  purulent  mucous,  altennling 
with  inflamed  mueoua  membrane  and  hypevtsophied  foUidea. 

Hon— Thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  its 
lateral  ligaments  would  destroy  its  itibrafeory  fhnctions,  and  induce  hoarse- 
ness  as  in  this  ease. 

Constitutional. — TVeatmmii, — Cold  bathing  three  times  per  weeks 
vesication  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck  over  the  region  of  the  larynx 
with  9r    Ohum  Tig.  Oleum  Terebinthian,  aa.    M. 

The  Comp.  Syrup  of  Stillingia  Sylvatica  was  given  3j,  three  times  per 
diem.    Diet — ^avoid  meats,  greasy  food  and  stimulating  condiments. 

Local. — Treatneni, — 'Se  Argent  Nit.  grs  U;  aqua  8i.-*-*M.  Use  onse 
per  diem  (topically.)    Aug.  1st.    Excision  of  the  uvula. 

This  course  was  continued  until  Aug.  16th,  when  a  solution  of 
Qr    Hydrastus  Canadensis  3j,  aqua  Svii, 
was  used  as  a  gai^le  four  times  per  diem,  and  the  same  quantity  drank 
during  twelve  hours. 

Aug.  23d.  Patient  much  better,  neariy  wall ;  but  from  urgent  busmess 
had  to  return  home.  Sept.  3d. — ^Returned ;  bad  taken  some  cold,  and 
the  former  symptoms  were  beginning  to  make  their  appearance.  Was 
treated  as  above  ;  Sept.  7th,  returned  home  convalescent,  the  sharp  pains 
and  uneasiness  in  his  chest  had  disappeared,  he  walked  erect  and  was  in 
excellent  spirits. 

Remarks. — The  topical  application  of  Argent  Nit.  changed  the  char- 
acter of  the  follicular  secretion,  and  Instead  of  inflaming  the  tonsils,  dis- 
cussed the  inflammation  more  readily  than  any  thii^  we  h^  previously 


iit64.  To  iBlraduM  the  probaag  isto  tlie  Jaiyia  ih«  to««iie  must  be 
pressed  forwArd  with  the  Umgne  spatula*  uAiU  the  epiglottis  is  seen  fairly^ 
then  by  passiog  the  probang  behind  it  and  pressing  a  Uttle  forward  and 
downward,  it  passes  in  readily^  the  spasm  of  the  gbttia  and  larynx 
pressing  the  sorotion  from  the  sponge. 
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A  CASE  IN  PBAGTXOE. 

BT  JAB*  BUUMf,  K.  ]>• 

Mr.  Editor — ^Dear  Sr:  I  was  summoned  on  the  ISth  of  May  last,  to 
..lit  a  lady  soikie  six  miles  from  my  office,  and  requested  to  take  my 
aearifioator  and  glasses  with  me ;  wnich  call  I  obeyed  in  some  twelve 
hours  after;  and  on  arriring  at  the  house,  the  ladT  sidd  she  wished  to 
hare  the  back  of  her  neek  cupped  for  the  headache,  as  she  was  never 
dear  of  headaehe,  and  cupping  gave  some  relief,  and  her  Doqtors  told 
her  that  she  must  be  freqnently  cupped,  or  an  overflow  of  blood  to^ 
the  brain  would  take  her  life  suddenly,  as  an  overflow  of  blood  was  her 
disease,  and  that  was  the 'only  thing  &at  would  be  of  any  service  to  her. 
I  listened  to  her  history,  and  being  in  haste,  proceeded  to  dispatch  my 
mission,  and  on  laying  bare  the  shoulders,  I  found  there  a  perfect  sheet 
of  scars;  and  being  struck  at  the  sight,  1  asked  her  how  long  she  had 
been  troubled  with  the  headaehet  Ang.  Seven  years.  With  whom  had 
•he  Doctorea?  Am.  Four  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  three  in  Pitts- 
burgh, and  two  in  Allegheny.  Did  they  all  agree  about  your  diseaaef 
Ant.  Tes.  Did  you  receive  any  benefit  from  any  of  them.  Atu.  Ouly 
by  cupping.  How  often  have  you  been  cupped.  Akm.  I  do  not  know;  i 
suppose  cm$  hmndnd  times.  I  presume  that  vou  are  so  discouraged  aa 
to  tnink  your  case  hopeless  and  quit  doctoryngf  Am.  .  Yes,  sir— since  I 
left  All^heny,  fifteen  months  ago,  I  have  not  done  any  thing  but  to  be 
cupped  three  or  four  times,  and  I  despair  of  ever  being  any  better.  By 
this  time  being  done  with  my  job,  I  asked  her  if  she  would  sufifer  me  to 
examine  her  and  have  my  opimon;  she  readily  ceaeented.  On  -ezamina* 
tloa,  I  found  the  top  of  the.  head,  the  whole  spinal  column,  the  stomach* 
and  the  uterine  region  all  very  tender  on  prsssure.  Also,  die  vagina 
relaxed,  the  uterus  resting  on  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  the  os  uteri  swollen 
aad  ulceraledf  the  labia  and  walls  of  the  vaoina  swollen,  with  profuse 
leu0orshoeai  After  my-«XBmination»  I  deaeribed  her  feelingB,  she  said, 
better. Hum  she  eould.  have  done.  I  told  her  the  origin  and  principal 
part  of  her  disease  was  of  the  female  oigans;  that  she  had  no  disease  of 
the  head,  aa  othen  told  her,  and  that  I  eould,  in  a  great  measure,  relieve 
her,  and  peasibly  cure  her.  It  was  with  dificnlty  I  eould  make  her 
briiefe  we  eorrect.  She  oonsenled  to  treatment,  and  the  result  hast 
beep,  that  in  aboat  three  ^nonths  she  was  brought  to,  and  eoniinaee  to 
enjoy  as  good  health  aa  most  women  d«H  frse  from  all  unpleasant  feel- 
ings, but  not  as  strong  as  though  she  had  never  been  brolien  down  by 
smSeringi 

The  treabnsDt,  which  is  as  fellows,  may  appear  aen«what  eeaiiplieated« 
but  having  sudi  a  mass  of  disease,  so  many  oigaaa  aeeendarily  afiected 
toaucb  an  extent  that  made  it  oeoassarr  to  relieve  urgent  aymplems,  aa 
well  ae^trpat  the  primary  disease;  AikaliM  halh,  wans,  twios  a  week 
Ihfipgheiit  the  tseeipepte  •AUnhoKe..^nr^  balb  befan  oaahjaemrtraal 
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pmoi  to  oMtte-dyrtaeoonrhtti  to  act  m  ttie  biMrels,  jkonaeh  and  lid* 
BeyB;  1  gill  of  tea,  three  thMe  a  day,  ooopoMd  of  ii?a  um,  onbebs, 
Hjdrastus,  and  Senna,  for  abo«ft  ten  days,  at  the  eama  time  t&  dropa  of 
M.  T.  Fern,  S  times  a  day,  irHh  a  jrfll  compeeed  1  ^  gr»  If acfoliBe,  1^^ 
Lept,  ^  gr.  Ext.  Belladonna,  and  aoffioient  Bjt  Taranoam  to  fom  a 
mass,  every  night.  At  the  end  of  teo.  dsTS  changed  the  above  for  the 
following,  viz:  1  gr.  Ferri  lodidum  in  solution,  1  hour  before  eating  each 
meal;  1  dr.  of  comp.  «yr,  ScUhngia,  (with  2  dr.  I^d.  Pot.  to  the  pt.,) 
one  hour  after  eati&g  each  meal — taking  two  of  the  above  pills  per  day, 
one  morning  and  night — at  the  end  of  about  six  weeks  left  off  the  Stiliin- 
gia.  This  compriiKid  the  coDstitutioaal  treatment.  JUxmU  treatooent 
commenced  with  tepid  ivater*  changing  for  cold|  an  eight  oa.  syringe 
twice  full  discharged  in^  the  vagina  everv  moming  en  riaLsg  from 
bed,  widi  1  oz.  of  the  following,  (cold)  at  niffhtr  in  a  horiaontal  poeilion. 
with  the  Ups  somewhat  elevated,  vis:'  Equal. pacta  J9atk  Quercua  Alba 
Boot,  Macrotys  Racemosap  make  a.  strong  decoction*  and  add  1  dr. 
Sulphas  Zinci  to  1  pint  of  the  decoction,  and  as  soon  as  ;he  iaflamioatioa 
and  tendemess  left  the  vagina  and  uteruSt  had  her  to  wear  aa  abdominal 
supporter.  This  comnrises  the  whole  course  which  curad  the  above  ease* 
which  so  nncmy  "Regulars'*  stumbled  on,  who  must  have  all  had  about  the 
same  amonnt  of  skill,  when  they  arrived  at  the  same  opinioD»  and 
rendered  the  same  reli^. 

N.  B.  This  ie  but  one  amoiig  many  cases  of  the  same  kind,  .treated 
after  the  same  manner,  varying,  the  treatment  to  meet  different  easest 
without  a  tii^  Culnre* 
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SURGERY  V8.  LEGERDEMAIN. 

Bf  nor.  Z.  TttMBMAn, 

'  Mr.  ~'--» a  typo  of  the  Noopaieii  offioe,  when  hot  a  lad,  attempted,  m 
imitation  of  Herr  Alexander,  die  Fakir  of  Siva,  dto^  to  pass  a  eheffy 
stone  through  bU  head,  by  inserting  it  into  one  ear  and  drawing  it  fron 
the  other;  the  former  part  of  the  feat  was  acoomplished  readily,  b«t  fiol 
the  latter— tiM  cherry  stone  remaining  in  the  bottom  of  ttm  meaikm,  oloae 
against  the  membrana  tympani.  Nine  years  after  ill  taeertiovy  the  jm* 
tient  called  upon  me  at  my  room,  for  the  pntpoee  of  havvq^  it  " 


I  found  it  wedffed  in  ti^hdy,  at  tho  bottom  of  the  meattts,  with  a  fold  ef 
indurated  memorane  (the  hning  of  the  meatng  aaditorine  ejetemoat)  bad 
formed  an  inoomplete  velval  or  mig  on  its  external  aide;  tUa  waa  wetf 
initable,  and  Imd  oommenoed  ulcerating,  eaaslag  mn«h  paia-^-ptorkms 
to  the  irritatkm  of  ike  parts,  which  was  meent,  the  pai«  lad  Maa  ymtf 
Blight  and  only  at  long  iaterfak — ^the  ftinetlon  of  aadition  had  baen  ana* 
pended  in  Uieaflbcted  ear  since  the  aoeident. 

I  dilated  the  external  meatus  with  the  jpemftmi  a«r<»,  until  I  eoald 
aeo  a  part  of  the  oAadiBg  aabatanee,  then  by  takbg  ifce  shaippohit  of  a 
siver  probe  and  atianipalatfaiff  at  intervala  aa  the  patfeirt  eouM  hear  the 
operataettt  itiraa  loosened  and  turned  on  its  aaia;  the  indaiated  fold  wUoh 
still  obamMted  its  ranoMd,  waa  then  ctipaed  a  little  attd  dilated,  and  the 
ekenry  atoMjeaMived.    laaedhfta  aoditwa  en  AaaAatid  aUa  inm  the 


.]  MMMTftim.  SIT 

OqCM  dipped  in  §t^n^  oAw^jke&tiA  the  etr^  aadfaittlbw 


QraKt.  Was  ft  not  stngiikuf  that  ao  iMrt  s 
•teae  shmild  taH  aMhiii  the  membraar  tTmpMii 
MttMioliCllepefaiT 
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PODOPHYLLIN. 

7%e  JEermofil  or  Aetim  Ptinc^  of  Mandrak: 

^  Preparatum.'^This  is  prepared  in  the  tame  manner  as  the  Alet- 
rin ;  or  the  resin  may  be  precipated  without  heat  bj  adding  to  (he 
aatorated  tincture  of  the  mandrake  root  a  eohition  of  alam ;  but  bf 
this  process  all  the  resin  is  not  obtained. 

Tnis  valuable  agent  I  had  the  honor  of  introducing  to  the  pro- 
fession several  jears  since.  In  1836  I  was  first  led  to  an  examma-  * 
tion  of  the  resinous  principte  of  this  plant,  as  well  as  of  the  Iris, 
Macrotys,  Aletris,  and  several  other  pfantSi  in  consequence  of  some 
information  given  to  me  by  Professor  Tufly,  of  Yale  Colieee,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  relative  to  the  resinous  constituent  of  the  Macrotya 
Racemosa.  And  since  August,  18S6,  I  have  prepared,  and  used* 
more  or  less  in  my  practice,  in  the  treatment  of  various  forma  ol 
disease,  the  resins  ox  Podyphyllum,  Iris,  Maerotys,  Aletris,  and 
several  other  medicinal  plants,  in  July,  1844, 1  first  called  public 
attention  to  the  resins  of  Podopfrfllum  and  Iris,  in  the  New  To«%. 
Philosophical  Medical  Jouraaf,  vol.  i.  No.  7,  pvcs  IST-'lSl,  ia 
which  I  recommended  the  mandrake  resin  in  commnation  with  an 
alkaK,  for  hepatic  diseases,  scrofula,  dropsy,  lencorrbea,  svphflfsy 
gonorriiea,  gleet,  obstructed  menstruation,  ^.^  but  of  wiiich  it 
anpears  but  little  notice  was  taken  by  the  profesrira.  In  ApriL 
1840,  I  again  called  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  this,  as  wen 
as  many  other  concentrated  preparations,  in  the  Western  Medical 
Reformer,  vol.  v^  No.  12,  p^s  176-178.  Now,  as  dates  aie  the 
only  reliable  source  of  correct  information  in  such  matters,  unlesSi 
some  one  can  show  an  eariier  notice  of  these  articles^  and  of  their 


practical  utility,  than  the  above^  tiieir  claims  will  naturaUy  be 
sidered  doubtnil.  The  credit  of  fint  preparing  podophjrllin,  audi 
other  concentrated  pre{MirBtf ons,  for  the  use  of  tfie  rayfession  gea* 
erally,  it  being  part  of  his  avocation,  belongs  to  Mr.  W.  S.  MerriH,. 
druggist  and  cnemist,  of  Cincinnati,  who,  first  manufactored  it  in 
June.  1847  j  since  which  time  it  has  become  an  indispensable  and; 
hiriiiy  important  EcUcHt  remedy ;  and  Is  likewise  used  l^  many 
Aflopatbics  and  Homoeopathies,  and  by  the  former,  ia  all  instances 
where  they  have  employed  it,  is  preferred  to  mercurials.    ^      K. 

Podophyllin  varies  in  color  according  to  its  mode  of  precipitatiotti 
being,  when  precipitated  by  heat,  dark-brown;  and  when  1^  acid,  a 
K^^biownisn-yeuow,  or  greenisfa-oHve  if  by  alum.  It  is  msolubla 
in  water,  oil  of  tnipentine,  dihte  nitric  aoid,  and  dilute  alkalies^ 


^M8  jfawt»pau»m»  [Bec.i 

btft  i-ttftdilj  soluble,  ift: alcohol  .Mid'  c^to%  '  It  iiasjio  albline  nor 
acid  reaction,  but  forms  a  saponaceous  compMad  <wlb  tiie  alkalies. 
Proptrtieg'ond  I7«f&-^It  po6sea9es  tbe  properties  of  the  root  in  a 
wpedor  de^^-ee;  four  to  eight  .gi:8jiss  ope^iates  as  an  active  enoeto- 
cathartic,  with  griping,  nausea,  prostration,  and  watery  stoc^  ;  Iwe 
to  four  grains,  as  a  drastic  cathartic,  with  nausea  and  griping ;  one 
half  to  two  grains,  generally  operates  as  an  active  cathartic,  leaving 
the  bowels  m  a  soluble  conditui|n;  in  very^small  doses,  it  is  gently 
aperient  and  alterative.'  We  make  use  of  this  i^;ent  in  those  cases 
where  mei^curialB  are  u^  by  a  eertai)i  wolass  ot  pmotitioners,  and 
find  th,e  result  to  be  vastly  in  our  favor ;.  it  fulfills  all  tfbe  indications 
for  which  mercurials  are  recommended  and  used.  •  The  action  of 
podojihylUn  is  yeiy  n^uch  increased  by  long  trituration,  with  four  or 
five  times  its  weight  of  loaf  sugaVf  or  sugar  of  milk,  {laciitt)*  In 
doses  of  half  to  a  grain,  it  is  qu^  of  our,  most  valuable  cholagogue 
cathaitics,  operating  mildly  yet  efSsctually,  arousing  the  whole 
biliary  and  digestive  apparatus  to  a  normal  action,  which  is  very 
persistent  in  Its  character.  It  likewise  exerts  a  favorable  influence 
on  the  cutaneous  functions,  producing  and  maintaining  a  constant 
moisture  on  the  skin.  In  doses  of  from  one*eighth  to  one*half  of  a 
grain,  or  rather  in  sufficient  doses  not  to  purge,  it  acts  as  a  powerful 
alterative,  and  will  induce:  active  salivary  discharges  in  some  persons, 
and  is  very  useful  in  scrofulous  and  syphilitic  diseases,  hepatic  affec- 
Uons,  dysmenorrl^a,  rheumatisuK  gonorrhea^  and  recent  disease  of 
the  prostate.  It  produces  a  powerfuf and  lasting  impression  upon  the 
glanduiar  system  and  secretory  organs,  unqqualkd  by  any  other  arti- 
icle.  It  ^  likewise  been  found  to  act  as  an  emmenagogue,  and  may 
alao  be  safely  and  beneficially  administered. in  jaunmce,  dropsies, 
<^sex2teQr,  diarrhea,  billions  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers,'  puer- 
peral fever,  typhoid  fever,  phrenitis,  and  all  glandular  enlargements, 
Md.ia  co^ge^tive  fever  it  will  produce  evacuations  from  the  bowels; 
when  mercurials  and  all  other  agents  fail.  Therejs  not  a  better 
cholagogue  preparation  known  in  medicine,  than  the  combination 
of  poappbyllin  and .  leptandrini  It«  is  superior  to '  miercurials  or 
anj^  other  preparation  joi  the  kind^.has  an  extensive  range. of  appli- 
cation^ combines  certainty  and  permanency,  of  action,  and  is  less 
liable  to  eifeet.  harm,  even  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  or  injudicious 
practitioners, .  than,  ^ny  oth^  kn^wja  remedy  of  ;equal  power,  and 

efiergjtf  ,*'•>•  .  *.    -,  •"  V    ■  '  *  - 

].  P.ofl^pbyllin  Should  never  be  given^  f  xc^pt  in  veiy  fine  powder, 
or  whicn  is  still  better,  thoroughly  triturated  with  loaf  sugar,  sugar 
of  milk,  ginger,  or  scone  soluple  extract*:  Five  grains  well  tritu- 
rated with  ^tig^r  of  milk,  will  make  ten  or  fifteen  active  cathartic 
doses.  When  used  alone  it  is  very  apt  to. produce  irritation  and 
pain  of  the  sto^iacb,  but  soap,  alkalies,  pr  ginger  added  to  it  de- 
prives it  of  m^st  of  its  irritatii^g  and  nauseating  tendency,  and 
disposition  to  gripe.  Care  should  always  be  taken  to  proportion 
the  dose  of  po9^pnyllin  to  the  susceptibilities  and  cpndition  of  the 
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patient,  n4  in  som^  cases  fafttf  a  gram' will  ftor^  a  t%orous  «^jneto- 
cathartic,  while  ^in  (Others  it  wofuld  require  twice  that  amount. 
When  it  operates  too  actively,  the  administration  of  alkaline  solu- 
tions with  aromaties  internally,  and  in  severe  cases  by  enema,  will 
check  it.  '      • 

Professor  R.  S.  Newton  observes,  that,  <<  administered  in  one- 
fbnitfi  ot  half  grain  doses,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  eonCinued 
for  {feveral  days,  it  produces  an  entire  change  of  the  secretions 
throughout  the  Sjfstem^  especially  that  of  the  liver,  producing  free 
and  copious  bilious  discharges."  He  has  used  it  extensively,  alone 
and  in  combination  with  leptandrin  and  macrotin. 
'  An  eclectic  physician  says  of  this  resenoid:  ^^As  a  cholagogue 
cathartic,  it  probably  has  no  equal  in  the  Materia  Medica.    Its 


du'be;  intestinal  irritation,  unless  given  in  unnecessarily  large  doses. 
It  usually  takes  from  six  to  eight  hours  for  it  to  operate  as  a  cathar- 
tic,- unless  combined  with  cream  of  tartar,  or  some  other  article  by 
which  its  action  will  be  hastened. 

As  a  cathartic  in  all  biliary  derangements  not  attended  by  intesti- 
nal irritation,  it  is  a  superior  rem^y.  In  bilious  fevers,  either 
remittent '  or  inl^enftittent,  as  well  as  in  acute  hepatitis  or  biliouS'* 
pnetjmoma,  it  not  frequently  arrests  the  disease  at  the  first  prescrip- 
tion if  given  in  a  proper  manner,  or  it  so  far  modifies  the  attack  that 
the  ease  becomes  mild  and  manageable.  In  chronic  hepatic  de-' 
rangements,*  with-  dyspepsia,  it  is  a  most  valuable  remMy.  Its 
range  of  applfcation  is  pertiaps  more  extenrive  than  any  other  cath- 
artic medicme,' except  what  is  claimed  by  the  old  school  for  mer- 
cury. The  Podophyjlin  is  a  regulator  of  all  the  secretions  as  far  as 
any  one  remedy  can  be.  It  is  indicated  in  all  ra^e^  where,  accord-  * 
ing  to  'the  books,'  mercury  is  indicated,  and  while  in  any  and 
eveiy  case  it  will  do  all  the  good  that  mercury  can  be  presumed 
to  do,  it  is^entirely  free  from  any  of  the  objections  to  that  article. 
'  'The  dose  varies  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  a  grain,  repeated 
once  in  two  or  three  hours.  The  best  mode  of  using  it  is,  to  tritu- 
rate it  thoroughly  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  pure  white  sugar,  or 
sugar  of  milk,  and  give  from  one  to  five  grains  of  the  trituration  at 
a  dose  once  in  two  or  three  hours,  until  the  proper  efiect  is  produced. 
It  will  usually  operate  in  about  six  hours,  sometimes  in  less.  If  it 
is  desirable  to  have  an  operation  sooner,  add  twenty  to  thirty  grains 
of  cream  of  tartar  and  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  capsicum  to  each 
dose.  This  is  hot  apt  to  nauseate  when  first  given,  but  if  the 
stomach  be  much  deranged  or  'bilious,*  it  will  be  pretty  sure  to 
vt)mit,  though  not  excessively,  about  the  time  its  cathartic  eflect 
oommenfees.  If  given  alone,  nowever,  it  is  quite  sure  to  operate  as 
an  emeto-cathartic,  unless  the  doses  be  very  small,  and  the  intervals 
between  them  longer  than  three  hours.    As  an  aperient  or  alterative. 
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from  one-^dhto  •ntJinvfli  cf  »  gwa  1^0  ivmwwiA  matmag^ 
or thnni timet  a daf, will genemUv be ioffioi^.  Itw betters Iiow- 
ever,  in  ell  eeees  to  lotiiBite  it  u  befojneilireGtQdiy'eiid  give  the  doee 
acc<Nndiiigly  •  A  oomfciiieftiofi  of  one  pert  PodopbyUiA  ead  ten  tMurts 
Leptandnn  triturated  with  tea  parts  of  sugar^  is  an  excellent  atten- 
tive in  dy^psia)  bepalittsi  etc. 

As  a  remeaj  in  poerperai  fevefi  I  eooeider  the  podophyllin  almost 
a  specific.  I  prescribe  it  in  one^iburth  to  one^iaif  grain  doeee  with 
half  a  drachm  of  cream  of  lartai»  to  be  repeated  eveijr  two  hours 
until  it  pnxlttces  free  jPiir^og»  and  in  no  instance  hem  I  had  nay 
trouble  with  the  case  atW  tts  operation* 

The  tate  Prof.  T.  V •  Marrow  makes  the  ibUowing  remariu^— 
**  Perhaps  no  medicine  has  b^n  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
naedical  profession,  for  the  last  one  hundred  yearsy  which  promiees 
to  be  of  so  much  value  as  Podoj^yllin.  An  ezpetienee  somewhat 
extensive  in  the  use  of  this  Mei^  in  the  treatment  of  a  fl^«it  vaaety 
of  cases  of  disease,  during  tne  last  six  months,  has  foUy  convinced 
the  writer  of  its  immense  value  as  a  remedial  agent,  more  e^eciall  j 
as  a  noigative  and  altenitive.  To  prepare  it  properly  for  nae,  it 
shoula  be  finely  pulverised,  and  given  in  doses  01  from  one  and  a 
half  to  three  grains,  to  an  adnlt,  mixed  in  a  little  simple  syiup  or 
sweetened  water--say  in  one-htdf  a  table^spoonful  or  about  two  tea- 
qxx>nfiils«  In  doses  of  this  sise  it  will  operate  with  great  efficien- 
cy, and  ctftainly  as  a  purgative,  in  from  four  to  eight  hoius,  pro- 
ducing several  pretfy  copious  and  moderately  ccmristeat  discha^gjes, 
which  are  very  frequently  chaiged  to  a  coosiderable  extent  with 
bile.  In  some  instances  a  longer  period  will  elapse  before  its 
operati<m  will  commence,  and  in  nearl|^  every  cafe  St  leaves  the 
bowels  in  a  gently  lax  condition,  perhaps  for  two  or  three  days 
after  its  <^ration  is  over.  It  operates  with  much  energy  and 
effidency,  without  harshness,  seldom  producing  ^ping;  but  it 
occasionally  j^oduces  nausea,  and,  in  full  doses,  may  cause  vomit- 
ing, but  in  small  doses,  seldom  produces  these  effects.  Some  prac- 
titioners, who  have  used  the  Podophyllin,  eay  i%  will  opesate  quite 
satisfactorily  as  a  purgative,  in  doses  of  one  {^in.  This  is  one  of 
the  cathartics  whidi,  during  its  operation,  atemB  to  exeroise  a  pow«^ 
erful  controlling  influence  over  the  condition  of  the  cutaneous  tiesQe^ 
as  well  as  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  jffoducing,  in  nsaay 
instances,  a  moi^rately  copious  perspiration,  which  often  continues, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  durine  the  whole  period  of  its  operation. 
This  is  more  especially  true  when  it  causes  nausea  and  vomiting. 
But  when  these  effects  do  take  place  the  patients  never  expaience 
that  deathlike  and  powerful  d^wessing  sickness,  which  not  unfire- 
quently  results  from  the  operation  of  the  powdered  root  of  the 
Podophyllum  Peltatum,  wnen  given  in  full  doses*  I  have  found 
the  Pndophyllin  quite  a  popular  and  convenient  purgative,  the  doee 
^markably  small  that  no  one  obiects  to  taking  it  on  account 
^asant  and  inconvenieii^  size.'' 


la  tbe  treateiant  of  the  variou9  kinds  of  intormittanti  reipittent, 
and  continued  forms  of  fever,  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  to 
test  its  v«lue>  during  the  past  awuxier,  aad  fall,  mtb  one  single 
dose,  of  from  two  ia  three  grains,  of  this  medicine,  I  have  very 
frequently  arrested  the  progress  of  a  severe  attack  of  bilious  remits 
tent  fever,  requiring  nothing  further  to  coo^lete  the  cure,  except 
some  gentk  tonic  Md  restorative  medicine,  and  a  proper  avoidance 
of  the  exciting  causes*  • 

The  same  remarks  Apply  with  equal  truth  to  tbe  intermitting 
forms  of  fever,  as  well  as  to  some  of  th^  continued.  In  every 
variety  of  case,  which  is  charaoterized  by  much  hepatic  torpor  and 
congsstion  of  the  portal  circle,  it  has  manifested  a  supenor  con** 
trolling  power,  aj^aring  to  arouse  the  torpid  energies  of  the  liveri 
and^Destoring  very  promptly  its  lost  functions. 
.  But  in  no  class  of  cases  has  this  medicioa  manifested  a  tup^har 
degree  of  value,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe  its  effects, 
than  in  those  oases  marked  by  strong  determination  of  blood  to 
the  brain,  prodncing  either  con|estion  or  incipient  inflammation  of 
that  oTflan.  In  several  cases  of  this  description,  in  the  treatment  of 
which  I  have  witnessed  its  effects,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
every  trace  of  congestion  eradicated  by  one  or  two  thorough  opera- 
tions of  this  article.  It  seemed  ic^exerciso  a  more  completely  con- 
trolling  influence  over  this  pathological  condition  than  any  medicine 
I  have  ever  known  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Of  course,  in  these 
cases  it  was  used  in  moderately  full^  closes,  and  its  operations  con- 
tinued for  a  considerable  lengtn  of  time. 

In  ea»s  of  puerperal  ferer,  in  their  Inoipient  stage,  it  has  mani- 
lesteditaelf  as  a  medicine  of  superior  value,  arresting  them  at  once, 
when  adminisleied  in  full  doses,  and  even  as  a  common  pur^ativ^ 
dose,  after  oonflnement,  no  medieiue .  hae  oxercissd  a  happier  inflo^ 
fiBoe.  I  have  availed  mjraelf  of  its  use  under  these  oircumstanoes, 
in  numerous  instances,  with  tbe  most  beneficial  and  satisfactorr ' 
lesults.  In  a  case  of  drap%y  of  the  serous  cavities,  as  well  as  eel- 
hilar  texture  of  the  whole  body,  the  Podophyllin  was  administered 
in  deses.of  one  half  a  grain,  in  oonjonction  with  half  ateamoonful 
of  Oream  of  Tartar,  every  two  hours,  until  tt  produced  a  half  dozen 
or  mora  oopious  watery  aischarges  from  the  bowels,  and  repeated  in 
two  or  three  days  afterwaids,  till  the  same  efiects  took  place,  it  soon 
relieved  the  patient  eompietelv  of  the  dropsical  effusion  I !  From 
its  eflbcts  in  this  caae  I  should  be  led  to  enleiiaia  a  liivorable  qiin* 
ion  of  its  powen  in  all  cases  ot  the  dropsy* 

I  have  used  the  Podophyllin  in  numerous  cases  of  cholera  in^ 
fantum,  and  other  attacks  of  summer  complaint  in  children,  with 
satisfaetory  results.  In  these  cases,  however,  it  was  given  in  very 
amall  doses.  To  a  child  three  years  old,  it  waa  given  in  doses  of 
from  one-foarth  to  a  half  of  a  grain,  once  in  six  or  ei^^ht  hours  for 
thiitv^six  to  fbcty<*eight  hours,  and  it  scarcely  ever  tailed  to  afibrd 
decided  advantage,,  more  e^iecially  in  those  cases  in  which  there 
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was  frequent  hepatto  torpor,  in  connection  witli  a  deferminatoin  of 
blood  to  the  head. 

•  The  results  of  my  experience  in  the  use  of  this  article  as  a  re- 
medial agent,  on  the  whole,  are  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  my 
mind  that  it  is  destined  soon  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  among 
the  most  valuable  remedies  of  the  materia  medica,  with  a  very 
exteiMled  range  of  application  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

As  an  alterative,  it  has  demonstrated  its  value  beyond  all  doubt, 
in  numerous  eases  in  which  it  has  been  used  during  the  past  sum- 
mer and  fall,  especially  in  that  class  of  cases  in  the  treatment  of 
which  the  routine  practitioners  of  the  orthodox  school  regard  the 
mercurial  preparations  as  of  indispensable  importance.'  Indeed,  it 
promises  to  be  more  than  a  substitute  for  the  mercurials,  in  all  those 
cases  in  which  these  medicines  have  proved  of  any  substantial 
value,  without  their  liability  to  produce  injurious  eflfects  on  the  ccm- 
stitution  of  patients.  ?  - 
■  »  Off.  Prep:-**Pilute  BaptisisB  Compositse ;  Pilule  CopaibeCom- 

?>sit» ;  Pifulee^Ferri  Compositie;  Pilule  Leptandrim  Composite; 
ilule  Podophyllini  Composite;  ^  Pulvis  Leptandrihi  Compositaa; 
Pulvis  Fodophyllini  Compositus.-^i/.  S.  Micledic  Disftnsctory. 


ON  THE  INJURIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  TOO  FREQUENT 
-       'PURGfNG 'OF -INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN. 

. '  From  time  jimmemorial,  a  system  of  purgatioD,  both  as  a  remedy 
and  preventative,  has, found  favor  with  uie  multitude;  but  at  no 
period  of  life  have  purg^ives  been  given  so  freclv  and  frequently  as 
in  infancy  atod  childhood.  As  a  preventive  of  disease,  there  can 
not,  however,  be  a  more  dan^rous  absordity,  dian  suchasy^m, 
fsp^cially.  an  these  days  .of  mineral  !(}uackery,  in  wkich.cKi/oni«/  has 
become,  tha  fayodte  purgative  for  children*  •  A  single  xjuestion,  and 
one  fact,  will  convince  any  rational  man  or  woman  ot  the  tnrth  of 
our  opinion.  '\  W\M,  is  the  >  mode  of  action  of  every  putative  or 
aperient  drug  in  the  Materia  Medica  ?  Is  it  not  irritation,  direct 
pr  I  indirect,  of  the /lining  .membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal,  in.  a 
^ater.or  le^s.'degcee;  and  does  it  not  produce,  as  a  necessary  effect, 
in  every  i^tanoe,;aiar^er  or  smaller  quantity  of  increased  secretion? 
j$omH(th.. for  the*. question.'  <  We  presume  that  no  one  but  a  devoted 
disciple  of  some  noted  pill  maker,  or  other  quaek,  will  contend  that 
irritfk^ion,'  prodiAcing  increase  of-  secretion^  can  ever  be  necessary  in 
^he,/^(2/4Aj^;hody.(  As  regards  our  fact,  let  any. person  .with,  regular 
or  ipodertatelyre^lar.bowels,  take  a  purgative,  and  he  will  oefiaihly 
find,  that  auer  its  i/iwiediate  ef&cts  have  passed  away,  a  state  of 
€06tiven^s8  will  remain,  i  The  tendency  of  nature  to  periodical 
movements  has  been  interrupted  by  the  production  of  evacuations 
at  irregular  pedodsi  and  she  requires  some  time  to  enable  her  to 
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teoir  to  ili0  simplicity  of  har  brictnal  design.  '  We  liave  no  refer- 
enoe  in  these  remarks  to  the  me  of  porgatives  in  disease,  bat  solely 
to«  their  ahue  dorin^  health,  (though  we  know  that  they  are  most 
leandaloQsly  abused  in  the  former  as  well  as  in  the  latfer  state.) ' 
'  The  impropriety  of  a  needless  resort  to  medicines'  of  this  clas8| 
is  not  sufficiently  thought  of  b^  many  of  our  medical  brethren.  We 
hays,  indeed,  often  had  occasion  to  mourn  over  the  display 'of  drugs 
upon  the  mantle^piece  of  even  a  physician^s  nursery,  and  lie,  too,  a 
brother^  reformer.  The  most  unreflecting  and  imudicious  would 
sorely  grieve,  did  he  see  an  ointment  of  Spanish  flies  rubbed  to  a 
healthy  skin,  ^th  no  other  appasent  intention  than  that  it  mijKht'be 
followed  by  a  healing,  salve;  jret  what  less  absurd  is  portehoed  by 
the  accumulation,  in  such  a  situation  as  we  have  auuded '  to,  of 
packets  of  laxative  draughts,  bundles  of  astringent  powders,  and 
DOtties  of  canniniative  mixtures,  all  designed  for  the  same  unlucky 
children*  '  <  * 

•  This  is  no  imaginary  description, — we  have  but  two  often  seen 
the  original;,  yet,  better  and  more  merciful  would  it  be  toward  many 
of /.the^victims,  to  destroy  them  .in  the.  birth,  than  hy  such  a  course. 
to  provide  for  them  the  enduring  miseries  of  an  irritable  intestinal 
niBcoas  membrane* — Medical  Eeformer.  t 
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A  CASE  OF  CANCER  Cl^lED,  AND  A  CHILD^S  NOSE 

SAVED  FROM  THE  KNIFE* 


BT  T*  T*   MOBBOW,   M.   ]>. 

About  the  middle  of  Nov.  tast,  Mr.  Isaac  Hamilton,  of  Lewis* 
burg,  Preble  Co.,  Ohio,  came  to  this  city,  and  brought  with  him  a 
child  of  his  aged  six  months,  that- had  been  afflicted  from  the  time  of 
birth  with  a  cancer  on  the  nose,  the  malignancy  and  growth  of 
which  were  rapidljr  on  the  increase,  previous  to  the  time  he  had  de- 
termined to  visit  this  eity  in  sean^  of  medical  aid.  Several  phy- 
sicians of  his  neij^hborhood  concurred  in  advising  him  to  call  on 
*Dr*  Mussey ;  which,  I  am  informed,  was  done  in  accordance  with 
their  recommendation,  and  the  doctor  proposed  a  surgical  operation; 
Ibe  object  of  which  was  the  removal  of  the  nose,  or,  at  least,  that 
part  of  it  which  was  mainly  involved  in  the  disease,  which  was  the 
whole  cartilaginous  portion,  as  aflbrding  the  only,  or  at  any  rate, 
the  best  means  of  success  within  the  scope  of  his  knowledge.  Both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  objected  to  tnis  mode  of  treatment,  and 
determined  to  make  further  inquiry.  Meeting  with  a  friend  of  the 
Reformed  Practice,  they  were  recommended  to  call  upon  me,  which 
they  immediately  did.  Upon  examination,  I  informed  them  that  it 
was  my  unhesitating  opinion,  that  if  the  case  was  within  the  reach 
of  remedy  at  all,  it  could  be  cured  much  better  and  more  safely  and 
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oertMBly,  wUbotf  the  die  c(f  ^  kaift;  With  Oak  vteir  of  Om 
subject  the  parents  seemed  to  be  8atii£ed»  and  after  a  shwt  expkna* 
tio0  of  the  mode  of  tmatmient  I  proposed  to  pursue,  they  nquMed 
me  to  take  the  case  in  chstff^,  proposing  to  have  the  mother  remaia 
in  the  city  a  few  weeks,  and  camr  oat  the  treatment  propoaedy  mider 
my  immediate  inspection,  whion  was  accordingly  done  for  £bv 
weeks,  when  the  cnild  had  so  far  improved  as  to  indace  am  io.  eon* 
sent  to  have  it  return  with  its  mother  home,  furnishing  a  sufficieat 
quantity  of  medicine  to  continue  the  treatment  as  long  aa  it  fldgfat 
be  found  necessary  to  eomplete  the  cose. 

This  case  exhibited  the  charaoleristic  features  of  that  speoiee  of 
cancer  known  hj  the  ^stematic  name  of  FmigUB  HcBmatodt^^  or 
Eluding  Cancer^  and  had  proceeded  Co  the  extent  of  slight  ulcera* 
tion  at  seveial  small  points,  and  occanonally  slight  hemorrhage 
from  the  margin  of  the  Qostrils,  with  considerable  swelling  of  ail 
those  parts  involved  in  the  affection.  The  course  of  treatment 
pursoed  in  this  case  was  remarkably  simple,  and  was  as  follows : 
The  surface  of  the  cMcer  was  touched  slightly  with  the  ca»tic  of 
potash,  and  veiy  small  quantities  of  the  mud  vegetable  caustie  was 
sprinkled  over  the  surface  of  a  poultice  of  the  flnelv  powdered 
slippery-elm  bark,  which  was  applied  over  the  whole  of  the  aifected 
surface,  and  confined  to  its  place  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  and 
renewed  as  often  as  three  or  four  times  a  dav,  washing  the  smfaoe 
of  the  sore  each  time  with  warm  milk  and  water,  or  weak  aoa^ 
suds.  This  course  of  management  effected  a  pretty  free  and  com- 
ous  discharge  of  purulent  matter,  and  continued  to  improve  tne 
aspect  of  the  sore  until  a  radical  oma  was  eflSscted.  I  saw  a  gentle- 
man from  that  neighborhood  a  few  weeks  mice,  and  he  inrormed 
me  that  no  signs  of  the  com^«uint  were  to  be  seen,  ^xA  it  was 
agoaed  by  all  who  saw  it  to  b04  perm«ieitf  Qiira« — MbJL  Ref^rmtr. 
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PILLS. 

PiLULA  Camphohjs  Comfoiitji*  Compound  PilU  of  Camphor. 
ChoUraPiUs. 

Take  of  Camphor^  Opium,  Kino,  of  each*  in  pQwdar^  thirijf 
fffinnai  Capsicum  fiv$  grains;  Conserve  of  Rosest  a  suffieUnt 
f/wmHty.  Mix  together  and  form  a  pill  mass,  and  divide  into  thirty 
jpills. 

Thes^  pills  were  much  employed  in  Asiatic  cholerav  as  a  stim- 
lantf  antisp  asmodic,  anodyne,  and  astringent,  and  with  much .  suc- 
cess. One  pill  to  be  given  after  each  discbarge  from  the  boweU. 
or  oflener  if  the  urgency  of  the  case  require  it.  Where  powders 
are  preferred,  the  conserve  of  roses  may  be  omitted,  and  the  mix- 
ture be  given  in  powder. 

PiLUi^  LspTANDfuNi  CojfposiTiE.  Comp^uni  Pills  of  heptam- 
drin^ 


T«b»  4^  Leplapdria»  M*  42ra<}Am  ^  PodophjrlKB,  Ulf  a  dwchm  ; 
Extnu^t  of  Rimbarbi  a  tuJIUi^  quantUjf.  Mix  together,  and. 
divide  into  sixty  pills. 

A  valuable  cbolag^ue  pill,  very  beneficial  in  liver  affections, 
obstinate  costiveaesai  etc*    Dose,  one  pr  two  pills,  twice  a  day. 

PiWLiB  MAOROTfi  ComoBiTM.  Cmufowd  Piil  of  Black  Coho$k^ 
Take  of  the   Hydroalcohdic  Extracts  of  Black  Cohosh  and- 

Seullcap,  each,  pnt  draehm  ;  Valerianate  of  Quinine,  iolf «  draehm. 

Mix  thoroughly  together,  form  into  a  pill  mas^  and  divide  into  six^kyi 

pills. 
Useful  in  chorea,  and  other  derangements  of  the  nervose  kysteiD  ^ 

also  in  ferera,  or  other  diseases  attmded  with'  much  restlessness  or 

ivakefulness,  and  in  several  uterine  affections.    Dose,  one  pili, 

every  one,  two,  or  throe  hoars,  daily,  according  to  the  ui^ency-of 

the  symptoms^ 

POWDBRa 
IHxLTis  AsoLBnA  CScHPosiTus.    Can^otmd  PmmUr  €f»  Phufi^if 
Mooi. 

Take  of  Pleurisy  Root,  and  Spearmint,  each  in  powder,  anA 
Sumach  Berries,  of  each,  Aso  aumceg  ;  Bayberry  Bark  and  Skunk 
Cabbage,  of  each,  in  powder,  one  ounce;  Pulveriaed^Ginger^  Ai^ 
imottfidSi.    Mix  them. 

Very  useiui  diaphoretic  in  coughs,  colds,  and  as  a  drink  in  febrito 
diseases.  Two  drachms  of  the  powder  may  be  infused  in  half  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  sweetened,  and  drank  in  wineglassful  dosea,^ 
every  hour  ortwo^  Or  in  coaomon  cotda,  the  half  pint  of  warm 
infittiioti  may  be  taken  at  a  draught,  and  repeated  in  an  hour  if 
necessary, 

PELVIS  Jalap  A  Goivosirus.  Comound  Powder  of  Jabtp.  Antu 
Miimu  P%9ei€.  ^ 

Take  of  Alexandria  Senna,  in  powder,  two  pounde;  Jalap,  bH 

S>Wd^,  one  powndf  Cloves  or  dinger,  in  powder,  two  ouncee. 
ix  them. 

This  forms  an  excellent  pumitive,  useful  in  nearly  all  caset 
where  such  action  is  required.  It  combines  power  with  mildness, 
and  acts  throughout  the  whole  alimentary  canal,  cleansing  it  of  all 
abnormal  aceumphnions,  and  stimulating  the  whole  biliary  appata* 
tus  to  healthy  action.  It  may  be  civen  to  either  sex,  and  at- all 
ages;  and  is  used  in  ad  febnle,  inflammatory  or  chronic  diseases^ 
being  eontra^indioated  in  severe  gastric  or  intestinal  inflammatioiiV 
and  requires  io  be  used  CautioiEsly  and  in  moderate  doses,  dark^ 
pregnancy^  meborrhaffia,  and  certain  other  diseases.  Dose^  one 
drachm,  put  into  a  gillof  boiling  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  tilL 
cold,  then  sweeten,  if  desired,  stir,  and  drink  the  whole  contents. 
Milk,  wine,  ckier,  lemonade  or  cofiee,  etc.,  may  be  substituted,  in 
proper  cases,  for  the  water. 

FuirVf s  LnrTAiiPRiifi  Compositvs.  Compcmnd  Powder  of  Leptanr 
drin.  • 
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'  Take  of  Le|>tandrm,  in  po^d^sr,  one  drachm  f  Podophylim,  in 
ponder,  half  a  drachm;  Sugar  of  Milk,  five  drackm$.  mix  and 
triturate  well  together. 

•  A  cholagogue  ^cathartic,  of  immense  benefit  in  epidemic  dysentery, 
in  doses  of  eight  grains  every  hour  or  two,  until  it  operates  freely. 
Used,  alse,  in  typnoid,  remittent,  and  intermittent  fevers,  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  quinine,  and  in  ail  biliary  derangements. 
The  addtti6n  of  three  grains  of  Santonin  to  eight  of  the  above 
powder,  and  given,  twice  a  day,  forms  an  .admirable  anthelmintic 

PuLvis  LoBBLijE  CoMPOsiTus.  Compouud  Powder  of  Lobelia, 
tkneiw  Powder. 

Take  of  Lobelia,  in  powder,  twelve  ouneeef  Bloodroot  and 
Skunk  Cabbage,  in  powder,  of  each,  six  ounces  ;  Ipecacuanha,  eight 
iOMnees;  Capsicum,  in  powder,  two  ounces.    Mix  them. 

Useful  in  all  cases  where  an  emetic  is  required.  Vomits  easily, 
without  causing  cramps,  or  unpleasant  prostration.  Dose,  half  a 
drachm,  in  boneset  tea,  every  fifteen  minutes,  and  repeated  three  or 
^r. times.'  Warm  .boneset  facilitates  its  operation^  and  it  will  be 
found  that  temperate  water  (at  60^)  will  be  equally  as  efiective, 
lind  much  more  agteeabie.  ' 

PuLvis  Mtricjc  Coxi>ositu8.    Congiound  Powder  of  Bagberrg: 
tjephalie  Powder. 

^  Take  of  Bay  berry  Bark  and  Bloodroot,  of  each,  in  powder,  ^M 
nmnce.  •  Miz«     > 

/  Used  alone,  or  combined  with  an  equal  part  of  common  snuff,  in 
CAlarrh,  headache,  polypus,  etc. 

PoLvis  Nigrum.  Black  Or  Emmmsayogue  Powder.  • 
:  Take  of  Flowers  of  Sulphur,  Myrrh,  Steel  Filings,  Loaf  Sugart 
of  each,  in  fine  powder,  four  ounces;  White  Wine,  two  finte. 
Mix  together,  and  by  meauM  of  a  gwtle  heat,  evaperate  till  nearly 
dry.  Kemove  from  the  fire,  and  when  cold,  pulverize,  and  keep  in. 
^ell  stopped  bottles..  .<.  .  . 

y.  Higlily.  recommended  in  idiopathic  or  primaiy  amenorrhea,  chlo- 
rosis, etc.  Dose,  half  a  drachm,  three  times  a  day,  to  be  taken  in 
molasses,  or  in  t|ie  form  of  pills. 
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SYRUPa 


'  Struptts  Arali«  Compositus.     Compound  Spup  of  Spitenard. 
Pulmonary  Balsam. 

Take  of  the  Roots  of  Spikenard,  Elecampane,  Comfrsy,  and 
Blood  Root,  of  the  Leaves  and  Flowers  of  Horebomid,  of  Wild 
Cherry  Barky  each,  one  pound.  Proceed  to  make '  into  a  syrnp, 
similar  to  !the  directions  given  for  the  Compound  Syrup  of  Sarsa* 
(barilla,  reserving 'three  pints  of  the  strongest  tincture,  using  twenty- 
four  pounds  of  Sugar,  and  making  three  gallons  of » the  syrup. 
This  is  the  formula  as  now  prepared  by  W.  S.  Merrell,  and  is  a 
superior  preparation. 

)  Used  in  coughs,  and  pulmonary  afifeotions.    Dose,  a  tablespoon- 
ful  three  or  four  times  a  day.  t  .    . 


SrxupDs  Ritsi  BT  TavjMM.  &/tia  cf  Bkabarb  and  Potoisa. 
Keuirmung  CpratoL  . 

Take  of  m%\  India  Rhubarb,  in  coarse  powder,  and  Bicarbonate 
of  Potassa,  each,  one  pound;  Cianamon,  Golden  Seal,  each,  half  a 
pound ;  macerate  for  two  days  in  best  fourth  proof  Brand} ,  ttoo 
gallons;  then  express  the  tincture  with  strong  pressure,  and  add  to 
It  Oil  of  Peppermint  two  fiuidrachms^  previously  dissolved  in  a  little 
alcohol. 

Break  up  the  cake  or  coi^pressed  residue  from  the  press,  and 
place  it  in  a  displacement  apparatus,  and  gradually  add  warm  water, 
until  the  strength  of  the  articles  is  exhausted.  Evaporate  this 
solution  to  ei^ht  pints,  and  while  the  liquor  is  still  hot  dissolve  in  it 
six  jHrnnds  oi  Refined  Sugar.  Continue  the  evaporation,  if  neces- 
sary, until  when  added  to  the  tincture  first  obtained,  it  will  nikke 
three  gallons,  and  mix  the  two  solutions  tr^ethen  Strictly  speak* 
infi%  this  is  not  a  Syrup,  but  a  sweetened  Tincture. 

Used  in  diarrhea,  dysentery,  cholera-morbus,  cholera-infantum^ 
and  in  the  same  diseases  as  the  Compound  Powder  of  RhuborU 
Dose,  for  an  adult,  a  tablespoonfol  every  half  hour,  hour,  or  two 
faoora,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms. 
•  Strupvs  Rumbois  CoMPOSiTim.  Coimpound  &irup  of  YeOow 
Dock.    ScrofnkmM  S^rup. 

Take  of  Yellow  Dock  Root,  two  poundt ;  Bark  of  the  Root  ct 
False  Bitter8weet,ofitfjx>iiii^;  Root  ot  Fiveleaf  (.^iiMMlopnff  Qmnq,) 
and  Root  and  Herb  of  Fig  wort  {Scroph.  MwrUama)^  each,  h^f  m 
pound. 

Pnxreed  to  make  into,  a  Syrup,  simHar  to  the  directions  given  for 
the  Compound  Syrup  of  Sarsaparilia,  reserving  two  pints  of  the 
airongest  tincture,  usin^  sixteen. pounds  of  Sugar,  and  making  twd 
finsdlons  of  Syrup.  This  is  ihe  ibrmula,  as  now  prepared  by  W.  S« 
Jderrell. 

Used  in  scrofula,  and  ail  scrofulous  diseases.  Do9e^  a  taUespooih 
ful  fliree  be  four,  times  a  day.  Some  physicians  add  an  ounce  of 
the  Hydriodate  of  Potassia  to  every  pint  of  Syrup. 

Sraupus  Coetdalui  Comfositus.  Compound  Syrup  of  Turkey 
Pea. 

Take  of  thefo  ot  ef  Turkey  Pea,  coarsely  bruised,  lioe  powuhi 
the  leaves  of  Twin-leaf,  one  pound;  Blue  Flag  Root,  one  pound; 
the' leaves  of  Sheep  Laurel,  half  a  pound. 

Proceed  to  make  into  a  syrup,  similar  to  the  directions  given  for 
the  Compound  Syrup'  of  Sarsaparilia^  reserving  thirty-six  fluid- 
ounces  ot  the  stroQgjest  tincture,  using  eighteen  pounds  of  Sugar, 
and  making  thirty-six  pints  of  syrup.  It  may  oe  flavored  with 
some  aromatic  essence,  as  Sassafras,  etc. 

Used  in  syphilis,  scrofula,  liver  affections,  and  rheumatism.  Dosfi 
a  tablespoonful  three  or  four  times  a  day.  J.  K. 

Steufus  Saks afabilub  Com positus.  Compound  Syrup  oj  Sarsa- 
parilla.    Alterative  ^rujf. 
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Take  of  the  Roots  of  Hbriduras  Sarmparflla^  Yellow  Pkrillaf 
Burdock,  and  Ground  Guaiacum  Wood,  each,  tin  oMnees^  avoir- 
dupois; Bark  of  the  Root  of  Sassafras,  Elder  ClowerB,  Blue  Flag 
Root,  each,  eight  ounces^  avoirdupois. 

Grind,  and  ipix  the  articles  together,  place  the  whole  four  pounds 
in  a  convenient  vessel,  cover  them  with  Alcohol  of  76  per  cent^ 
and  macerate  for  two  days.  Then  transfer  the  whole  to  a  common 
displacement  apparatus  or  percolator,  and  gradually  add  hot  water, 
until  two  pints  have  been  obtained,  which  retain  and  set  aside. 

.^  2.  Then  continue  the  percolation,  and  of  the  second  solution 
feserve  so  much  as  contains  a  sensible  amount  of  spirit,  and  distill 
or  evaporate  the  alcohol  from  it 

d.  Continue  the  displacement,  by  hot  water,  until  the  solution 
<^tamed  is  almost  tasteless^  and  boil  down  this  weaker  iii&isioa  tiU 
it  begins  to  thicken,  or  until,  when, added  to  the  balance  remainioff 
iof  •  the  second  portioOt  after  the  evaporation  of  the  alco|iol,  it  win 
make  twelve  pint*. 

'  4.  To  these  two  solutions  combined,  add  sixtaea  poonds  of  Re- 
fined Sugar,  and  by  heat,  dissolve^^-^careftiUy  retocfviog  the  acma 
"Which  arises  as  it  cornea  to  the  poiat  of  boiting.  Thaa,  if  it  ex- 
ceeds that  quantity,  evaporate  the  Syrup  witb  ceastaut  iMirring,  to 
fourteen  pints,  remove  from  tiie  five,  and  wtien  nearly  cold,  add 
itb^  two  pmt»  of  tincture  first  obtained^  and  make  two  galkms  of 
6ytup.  £iach  pint  will  oenteki  the  virtues  of  loer  ounces  of  the 
ingredients. 

This  18  the  fennohi^  as  made  by  W.  8.  Menrell;  it  Ibrms  aa  ex- 
cellent Syrup,  which  may  be  used  ia  all  cases  where  aa  alleratlTe 
is  hidicattd;  la  chronic  hepatitis,  rheumatisai,  syphilis,  aorofaia, 
ctttaneops  .diseases^  ulcers,  while  swelim^,  rickets,  necrosn,  and 
every  taint  of  the  system.  Some  physicians  add  an  ounce  of  the 
Hydriodate  of  Potassa  to  every  pint  of  Syrup, 
i  Dosa^  a  wiaaglassfiil,  three  or  four  times  a  day.-— 17.  £f.  EeUdie 
JHspemaiary* 


IKFLUBWCB  OP  NOXIOUS  EFFLUVIA  IN  THE  ORIGIN 
AND  PROPAGATION  OF  EPIDEMIC  DISEASEa 

B7  a.  D.  eainioxR,  m,  d. 


The  following  remarks  upon  the  influence  of  human  effluvia  in 
this  respect  are  extracted  from  this  very  admirable  and  instructive 
pa4>^r,  as  being  the  expression  of  facts  which  are  less  familiar  than 
those  which  concern  the  emanations  arising  from  priviea,  cesspools 
and  imperfect  drains.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  insist  too  much 
upon  the  vital  importance  of  truths  like  these,  for,  with  Mr.  Gram- 
ger,  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  ^^the  predisposing  causes  of 


diBeaMi  are  inflnitolf  more  mporlMit  than  what  are  called  the  im- 
mediate or  exeitiog  causes." 

bMumice  of  human  {|^t^.-^Aecordmg  to  mj  own  opportauhies 
of  obger vatioD,  the  more  injurious  of  all  tne  causes  operating  m  the 
difiusion  of  epidemic  diseases,  are  the  effluvia  proeeeding  from  the 
homan  body,  aod  especially  from  the  lungs  and  the  skin.  The  spe- 
cial deleterious  agent  consists  of  the  effete,  and,  as  it  has  been 
pnoired  expsrimenially,  highly  putrescent  organic  matter,  mingled 
with  the  expired  air.  That  it  is,  when  reintOKluoed  into  the  living 
body,  liable  to  be  highly  injurious,  may  be  inferred  from  the  ikct  of 
the  careful  provbion  made  by  nature  for  its  incessant  elimination 
from  the  system^  That  it  is  small  in  amount,  is  no  objection  to  the 
iotenstty  of  its  action ;  for  to  the  physiologist  it  is  well  known  that 
a  minute  quantity  of  a  powerful  agentr-Hhe  putrid  mutter  intro- 
duced on  the  point  of  a  needle  in  the  inspection  of  a  dead  body*- 
a  sii^le  drop  of  concentrated  prussic  acid  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
an  animal — ib  sufficient  to  destroy  life.  It  is  in  overcrowded  bed- 
rooms, in  unventilated  schools,  workhouse  dormitories,  &c.,  that 
this  effete  matter  taints  the  air,  and,  entering  the  blood,  poisons  the 
systenk  That  the  remarkable  diminution  in  the  amount  of  car* 
faonic  acid  evolved  from  the  lungs,  where  persons,  as  in  crowded 
and  unventilated  ajjartments,  breathe  an  impure  atmosphere,  acts 
in  siM^h  cases  injuriously,  admits  of  no  doubt;  but  the  evil,  quMd 
the  developement  of  fever,  scarlatina,  cholera,  Jcc,  depends^on  the 
ornnie,  a^  not  on  the  chemical  products  of  respiration,  iis  one 
in&atkm  of  this,  it  may  be  explained  that4t  is  possible,  under  cer« 
tain  cirenmstanoes,  to  observe  the  actbn  of  the  former  when  sep. 
aratad  from  the  latter.  As  soon  as  the  expired  air  quits  the  body, 
the  matters  of  which  it  consists  have  a  tendency  to  separate;  and 
as  regards  the  two  substances  under  conside ration,  the  carbonic 
acid  mixas  with  the  atmosphere  in  the  principle  of  diffusion;  whilst 
the  animal  excretion,  no  longer  held  in  solution  by  the  colder  exter- 
nal aivi  is  deposited,  and  particuiarljr  clinffs  to  woolen  artides,  as 
bedding  and  ebthes,  which  last,  as  it  is  weU  known  to  medical  men, 
clergy  and  others,  will  often  retain  for  hours,  or  even  longer,  a  £mi1 
smeM  from  this  cause  alone. 

When  the  matter,  from  ne^ect,  is  allowed  to  accumulate,  it  will 
afieet  the  health*  An  instance  of  this  was  mentioned  to  me  by  the 
sm^^eon  of  a  laiige  pauper  school,  where  the  health  of  the  boys  was 
decidedly  improved  by  substituting,  ibr  the  usual  dress,  clothes  ca- 
piMe  of  being  raadfly  washed. 

it  is,  however,  fiimiliar  to  all  practitioaera,  that  homan  effluvia 
especisAy  exhibit  their  poisonous  influence  when  either  multitudes 
of  buknan  beings  are  crowded  together,  or  where  a  smaller  number 
are  placed  in  confined  and  unventilated  steepmg  places.  Many  in* 
staacee  oC  the  influence  thus  excited  on  all  kinds  of  epidemic  dis- 
ease have  come  under  my  notice;  bntonly  a  few  illustrative  exam- 
plea  wa  bare  be  addooeil,    la  siaking  these  seleotioiie,  it  wiU  be 
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my  object  to  preaent  instances  winch,  as  far  as  |x>sstble,  display  the 
operation  of  some  one  individual  agent;  for  when,  as  usually  hap- 
pens among  the  poor,  a  multit«ide  of  unfavorable  confiUiioaa  are 
present,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  define  and  demonstrate  the  dele- 
terious agency  of  each« 

The  following  case  illustrates  the  effects  of  overcrowding,  in  m* 
spect  to  cholera.  During  the  epidemic  of  1849,  the  mniatea  of  a 
reformatory  establishment  for  younff  women  suffered  inteiisely  from 
the  pestilence;  40,  out  of  a  total  of  76,  being  attacked,  and  15,  or 
nuher,  more  than  16  per  cent  dying.  Now  these  poor  auffereiv 
were  previously  in  perfect  health— they  were  well  fed,  well  clothed, 
and,  in  short,  carefully  tended;  but  the  donnitories  were  low  and 
much  crowded;  the  windows,  for  die  sake  of  seclusion,  were  part- 
ly blocked  up,  which  greatly  interfered  with  the  ventilation.  After 
a  careful  examination,  I  could  detect  no  other  cause  than  this  for 
the  sudden  outbreak,  occurring  at  a  period  when  there  was  little 
cholera  in  the  neighborhood.  As  reeardd  the  influence  of  over- 
crowding on  the  development  of  low  fever,  I  may  appeal  to  the  ex- 
perience of  every  medical  practitioner  whose  duties  call  him  much 
among  the  poor.  It  matters  not  whether  we  speak  of  the  closely- 
packed  common  lodging-house;  of  rows  of  houses  built  back  to 
oack;  of  the  small,  unventilated^  and  often  single  deeping  afiart- 
ment  of  the  mechanic;  or  of  the  ill«built  cottages  in  rural  districts, 
with  their  one  bed-room,  overhanging  thatch,  and  small  lattice; 
wherever,  either  from^umbers  or  the  want  of  ventilation,  we  have 
the  fetid,  sickening  aiiS  genertited  by  human  effluvia,  there,  assured- 
ly, we  shall  find  lever.  Although  observed  especially  among  the 
poor,  fever^  as  jx  occurs  in  this  country,  is  not,  however,  essentially 
dependent  on  poverty  and  destitution;  want  may,  indeed, aggravate 
the  evil,  and  actual  famine  (as  we  unhappily  saw  a  few  years  ago  ia 
Ireland,  and  in  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  who  fled  to  the  manufac- 
turing districts  of  England^  ma)  give  immense  development  to  ty. 
Khus;  but  that  persons  well  fed, living  ip  comfort,  and  in  atron^ 
ealth,  may  sufler  severely  from  low  fever^  is  shown  by  a  large  ex- 
perience. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations,  perhaps,  is  fbmished  by  the  satloTS 
belonging  to  the  collier  vessels  frequenting  the  Thames.  These 
men,  as  a  body,  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  robust,  and  well  fed;  but 
as  1  found  by  examining  many  of  these  vessels,  the  place  where 
they  sleep,  the  forecastle^  is  excessively  small  and  confined;  with 
this  serious  additional  evil,  that  as  the  hatchway  is  usually  flush  with 
the  deck,  it  becomes  necessary,  whenever  there  is  much  sea,  to  close 
it  down,  when  the  unfortunate  sailors  must  be  without  any  windoW| 
as  if  shut  up  in  a  close  box*  When,  too,  the  vessels  come  to  Xjqo- 
don,  as  only  one  man  is  required  to  keep  watch  at  night,  all  the  sail- 
ors are  crowded  at  the  same  tidoe  into  their  closely-packed  berths^ 
Some  years  ago,  the  attention  of  Mr.  Busk,  the  distingotsbed  sur- 
geon oC  th^  Seamens^  Hoqpital  Sbipf  was  attracted  to  ih»  large  aam- 
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ber  of  typhus  cases  which  were  admitted,  amounting  in  1841  to  147, 
and  in  1842  to  167;  and  to  the  fact  that,  of  all  the  vessels  in  the 
Thames,  the  colliers  were  most  subject  to  fever.  In  investiga- 
ting this  question,  I  could  detect  no  other  cause  than  the  polluted 
air  which  these  men  must  have  breathed  in  the  confined  forecastle. 
That  there  is  nothing  connected  with  a  sailor^a  mode  of  life  to  ex- 
pose him  to  typhui?)  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  well-managed 
vessels;  and,  as  one  among  the  many  proofs  which  might  be  ad* 
duced,  I  may  mention  that  Mr.  Clark,  who  made  ten  voyages  to 
India  as  a  surgeon  in  Messrs.  Greenes  fine  vessels,  never  had  a  sin- 
gle case  of  typhu?. 

To  those  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  the  poorer  |xirts  of 

f)opulous  towns,  it  would  be  needless  to  point  out  that  the  common 
odging  houses,  and  especially  those  occupied  by  the  Irish,  inflict 
an  almost  incredible  amount  of  evil  on  the  community — they  are 
the  common  cause  of  all  epidemic  diseases;  they  frequently  are  the 
means  of  introducing  the  small-pox  into  the  locality  wherd  they  are 
situate;  und  they  are  a  never-failing  source  of  expenditure  to  the 
parochial  authorities.  Although  other  sources  of  sickness  may  pre- 
vail, filth,  neglect,  and  destitution — this  last,  however,  bv  no  means 
so  often  as  supposed — the  one  prevailing  evil  and  special  ch.racter- 
istic  is  enormous  overcrowding,  carried  to  an  extent  which  those 
unacquainted  with  the  subject,  cnn  scarcely,  qven  in  idea,  realize. 
In  the  valuable  recent  report  of  Captain  Hay,  the  Commissioner  of 
Police  appointed  to  superintend  the  carrying  out  oi  the  Common 
Lodging-House  Act  in  the  metropolis,  and  to  whom  much  credit  is 
due  for  carrying  into  operation  a  difficult  and  novel  measure,  some 
remarkable  illustrations  r.re  given.  In  one  eight-roomed  house,  103 
persons,  the  populatir)n  of  a  hamlet,  were  herded  together;  in  one 
room,tourleen  leet  six  inches  square,  ihirty-seven  people  were  found 
lying  huddled  tog  'ther  on  the  floor.  In  many  of  these  instances, 
the  space  for  eacli  inmate  could  not  have  been  more  than  forty  cubic 
feet;  whilst  the  lowe.^t  amount  required  for  health  in  a  sleeping  room 
is  five  hundred  cubic  feet,  or  twelve  times  the  amount. 

My  own  experience  corroborates  these  statements  of  Capt.  Hay. 
On  entering  some  of  these  deplorable  places,  I  have  found  every 
possible  space  occupied  by  men,  women  and  children;  and  an  at- 
mosphere so  fetid  as  to  be  almost  overpowering  to  a  stranger;  caus- 
ing, indeed,  in  some  instances,  nausea  and  actual  vomiting. 

That  persons  habitually  breathing  an  air  thus  polluted  by  pois^- 
ous  exhalations,  should  become  the  victims  of  zymotic  disease,  can 
excite  no  surprise.  As  to  low  fever,  the  amount  is  enormous.  1 
had  occasion,  two  years  since,  to  examine  some  of  the  courts  m 
Gray^s  Inn  Lane;  and  in  one  ot  them  was  an  Irish  lodging*house,  in 
which  alone  twenty  eases  of  fever  had  occurred  in  two  months* 

*  Report  OD  the  present  state  of  certain  [tarts  of  the  Metropolis;  and  ontheModel 
Lodging- HoQset)  «f  London.  By  R.  D.  Grainger,  Xaq.  Otdered  to  be  printed  ky  \h . 
House  of  OommoDS,  lb5l. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

The  Action  of  Medicine  in  the  Stbtem;  or  *^0n  the  Mode  in  which 
Therapeutic  Agents  introdaced  into  the  Stomach  produce  their 
peculiar  Effects  on  the  Animal  Economy."  Being  the  P^ize  Essay 
to  which  the  Medical  Society  of  London  awarded  the  Fothergii- 
lian  Gold  Medal  for  MDCCCLII.  By  Frederick  William  Head- 
land, B.  A.,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  etc.  Philadelphia:  Lindsey  &  Blackis- 
ton,  1853.    6vo.  pp.  560.  H.  W.  Derby  &Co.,  Cincinnati. 

*We  have  read  the  above  work  and  find  it  one  of  the  very  best 
that  has  been  written  on  this  subject  and  worthy  of  a  careful  no- 
tice. So  much  80  that  we  give  the  following  lengthy  review  from 
the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Oct.  1853.    This: 

*  The  inquiry  to  which  the  present  dissertation  is  devoted^s  con- 
fessedly a  most  important  one.  As  the  author  very  prope^y  re- 
marks: ''For  the  proper  perfection  of  medicine  as  a  rational 
science,  two  things  are  in  the  main  needed;  the  first  is  a  right  un- 
derstanding of  the  causes  of  disease,  the  second,  a  correct  knowl- 
edge of  the  action  of  medicines.  Should  our  acquaintance  with 
these  two  sul^jects  be  complete,  we  should  then  be  able  to  do  all 
that  man  could  by  any  possibility  effect  in  the  alleviation  of  hu- 
man sufferings. 

It  is  certainly  a  mortifying  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  rapid 
advance  which  most  of  die  departments  of  medical  science  have 
made  during  the  present  century,  still,  in  the  actual  amount  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  medicine  and  of  their  agency  in 
the  cure  of  disease,  we  do  not  greatly  excel  our  predecessors.  A 
vast  number  of  new  and  potent  remedies,  it  is  true,  have  of  late 
years  been  added  to  our  lists  of  the  materia  medica,  but  still,  even 
of  these,  the  true  therapeutic  action  and  application  are  but  im- 
perfectly understood.    As  well  remarked  by  Or.  Headland: — 

''On  no  question,  perhaps,  have  scientific  men  differed  more 
than  on  the  theory  of  the  action  of  medicines.  Either  facts  es- 
sentially opposed  and  incompatible  have  been  adduced  by  the 
disagreeing  parties;  or,  which  is  nearly  as  common,  the  same  fact 
ihas  received  two  distinct  and  opposite  interpretations.  Many 
hypotheses,  when  tested,  are  seen  to  be  grounded  on  bare  asser- 
tions, and  to  be  destitute  of  legal  proof;  many  others  are  at- 
tempted to  be  established  on  a  probability  already  evidenced;  but, 
ibv  itself,  it  is  no  proof,  for  we  find  often  that  medicines  are  capa- 
ble of  produci^f  the  same  result  in  very  dissimilar  ways.'* 

The  inquiry  into  the  modus  operandi  of  medicines  is  one  of  great 
extent,  and  beset  with  many  difficulties.    ''In  reasoning  as  to  the 
probable  effects  of  particular  remedies  on  the  human  body/'  says 
20 
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Criassrord*  in  his  Prindplei  of  Evidence^  bm  qaoted  by  oar  author, 
««the  conditioaa  aad  circiAnstancei  which  have  to  be  considered 
in  addition  to  the  more  obvioaa  facta  and  Bymptoms  is  so  great, 
that  the  ntmost  exertion  of  human  sagacity,  founded  upon  the 
largest  induction  of  particulars  which  any  one  mind  is  capable  of 
embracing  and  retaining,  can  do  no  more  than  approximate  to 
that  real  evidence  with  which  the  case  seems  by  its  proper  nature 
to  be  susceptible.'* 

In  a  task  at  once  so  extensive  and  difficult,  should  it  be  found 
that  Mr.  Headland  had  failed  in  its  entire  and  satisfactory  execu- 
tion, he  must  nevertheless  receive  our  thanks  for  his  zeal  and  cour- 
age in  undertaking  it;  more  especially  as  by  the  extent  of  which 
he  has  succeeded-^he  important  hints  he  has  thrown  out,  and 
his  careful  collation  of  the  facts  bearing  directly  upon  the  several 
points  of  inquiry  embraced  in  his  general  subject,  he  has  prepar- 
ed the  way,  by  following  which  future  laborers  may  advance  still 
farther  in  the  elucidation  of  the  great  problem:  In  what  manner 
do  therapeutic  agents  act  in  the  removal  of  disease? 

We  present  the  ten  propositions  laid  down  by  Dr.  Headland  in 
relation  to  the  general  mcnles  of  action  of  therapeutic  agents  in- 
troduced into  the  stomach.  From  these  will  be  perceived  the 
leading  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived.  These  are  certain- 
ly deserving  of  a  close  and  favorable  consideration,  and  the  basis 
for  the  classification  of  the  materia  medica  than  any  of  those  pre- 
viously adopted: — 

^* Preposition  h  That  the  great  majority  of  medicines  must  obtain 
entry  into  the  blood,  or  internal  fluids  of  the  body,  before  their  ac- 
tion can  be  manifested* 

**Prop,  II.  That  the  great  m^ority  of  medicines  are  capable  of 
solution  in  the  gastric  or  internal  secretions,  and  pass  without 
material  change,  by  a  process  of  absorption,  through  the  coats  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  to  enter  the  capillaries  of  the  portal 
system  of  veins. 

^'Prop.  III.  That  those  medicines  which  are  completely  insolu- 
ble in  water,  and  in  the  gastric  and  intestinal  juices,  cannot  gain 
•entrance  into  the  circulation. 

**Prop.  IV.  That  some  few  remedial  agents  act  locally  on  the 
raucious  surface,  either  before  absorption,  or  without  being  ab- 
aorbed  at  all.    They  are  chiefly  as  foUows: — 

*'«.  Irritant  emetics. 

**b.  Stomach  ansBsthetics. 

"c.  Irritant  cathartics. 

^Prop.  y.  That  the  medicine,  when  in  the  blood,  permeate  the 
mass  of  the  (^ulation,  so  far  as  may  be  required  to  reach  the 
parts  on  which  it  tends  to  act 

'*That  there  are  two  exceptions  to  this  rule: — 

^€L  The  production  of  sensation  or  pain  at  a  distant  point. 

**b.  The  production  of  muieular  contraction  at  a  distant  point 
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^ Prop.  VI,  I'hat  TrMle  in  the  Mood  the  m<idlcfne  may  undergo 
changes,  which  in  some  ca^es  may,  in  othehi  may  not,  affbet  He 
influence.    That  these  changes  may  be: — 

"a.  Of  combination. 

"6.  Of  reconstruction. 

"r.  Of  decomposition. 

^*Prop.  VIL  That  a  first  class  6f  medicines,  called  Haematics, 
act  while  in  the  bjood,  which  they  influence.  That  their  action  \b 
permanent. 

'fl.  That  of  these,  some,  called  Restoratives,  act  by  supplying:, 
or  causing  to  be  supplied,  a  material  wanted;  and  may  remain  in 
the  blood. 

*'2.  That  others,  called  Oatalytics,  act  so  as  to  Counteract  a 
morbid  material  or  process;  and  must  pass  out  of  the  body. 

*^Frop.  Vlll.  That  a  second  class  of  mctUolnes,  called  Neuro- 
tics, act  by  passing  from  the  blood  to  the  nerves  or  nerve-centres, 
which  they  influence.     That  they  are  transitory  in  action. 

"1.  That  of  these,  some,  called  Stimulative,  act  so  as  to  exalt 
nervous  force,  in  general  or  in  particular. 

**2.  That  others,  called  Narcotics,  act  so  as  first  to  exalt  the  nerv- 
ous force,  and  then  to  depress  it:  and  have  also  a  special  infla- 
ence  on  the  intellectual  part  of  the  brain. 

"8.  That  others  again  called  Sedatives,  act  so  as  to  depress 
nervous  forces  in  general  and  particular. 

^^Frop.  IX.  That  a  third  class  of  medicines,  called  Astringints, 
act  by  passing  from  the  blood  to  muscular  fibres,  which  they  ex- 
cite to  contraction. 

*  Pj'op.  X.  That  a  fourth  class  of  medicines,  called  Eliminative, 
act  by  passing  out  of  the  blood  through  the  glands,  which  they 
excite  to  the  performance  of  their  functions/' 

The  correctness  of  the  first  six  of  these  propositions  will,  we 
think,  be  very  generally  admitted.  The  last  four  will  probably 
meet  with  more  opposition;  and  yet,  as  the  basis  of  a  general 
classification  of  remedies,  they  appear  to  us  to  have  strong  claims 
to  our  attention.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  to  decide  which  of  the 
several  articles  of  the  materia  medica  are  tobe  arranged  in  one* 
or  other  of  these  classes.  In  reganl  to  many,  their  proper  posi- 
tion is  very  evident;  in  regard  to  others,  this,  however,  is  by  no 
means  so  readily  determined.  The  difficulty  has  been  felt  by  Dr- 
Headland,  who  has  labored  to  overcome  it  with  a  good  deal  of 
skill  and  some  success. 

The  first  class  of  medicines — Haematics — Dr.  H.,  aa  we  have 
seen,  divides  into  rcHorativcs  and  caialytics.  With  respect  to  the 
first,  he  remarlcs  that  What  is  stated  in  the  general  proposition 
with  respect  to  their  action,  resolves  itself  into  the  following  sim-. 
pie  affirmations  or  minor  propositions. 

"1.  That  they  ac!  in  the  blood,  and  that  their  effect  is  perma- 
nent. .         .*  :     : 
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^i.  That  there  are  naturally  ia  the  blood  •ubstances  which  re- 
semble or  coincide  with  them. 

**3«  That  they  are  not  of  necessity  excited,  but  may  remain  in 
the  blood. 

''4.  that  they  are  of  use  when  a  disease  depends  on  the  watit 
of  one  or  mare  materials  in  the  blood." 

The  restoratives  are  divided  into  six  orders. 

1.  Aliments.  2.  Acidr.  Mineral:  Sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  nitric, 
and  phosphoric.  Vegetable:  Acetic,  citric,  tartaric,  and  malic. 
V.  Alkalies — ^Potash,  soda^  ammonia,  lime,  magnesia  ;  their  car- 
bonates, and  neutral  acetates,  citrates,  and  tartrates.  4.  Tonics — 
Alealoids  and  neutral  principles — quinia,  cinchonia,  bebeerine, 
irarcotine,  salicine,  etc.  Bitter  drugs — cinchonia,  quassia  cuspa- 
ria,  gentian,  columbo,  chiretta,  centaurium,  menyanthes,  rhubarb, 
hops,  elm  and  willow  barks,  tansy,  wormwood,  chamomile,  cas- 
carilla.  5.  Chalybeates — protoxide,  sesquioxide,  and  sesquichio* 
ride  of  iron.  Salts  of  iron,  viz :  the  carbonate,  protosulphate, 
persulphate,  phosphate,  pemitrate,  peracetate,  ammonio-citrate, 
potassio-tartrate,  vinum  ferri,  chalybeate  waters.  6.  Solvents — 
Antiiithics.  The  mineral  alkalies,  their  carbonates,  and  neutral 
salts,  with  vegetable  acids.  Biborate  and  phosphate  of  soda. 
Benzoic  and  cinnam'c  acids.  AfmpaospRATics — mineral  and  vege- 
table acids.    Sour  fruits. 

The  second  division  of  hematics,  the  catalyptics.  Dr.  H.  dis- 
tributes into  eight  orders.  The  statement  in  the  general  propo- 
sition in  reference  to  these  remedies,  may  be  divided,  he  remarks, 
into  the  following  minor  propositions  : 

**  I .  That  they  act  in  the  blood,  and  that  their  effect  is  per- 
manent. 

**2,  That  each  of  itself  tends  to  work  out  a  peculiar  operation 
in  the  blood. 

**  3.  That  the  diseases  in  which  they  are  used  depend  on  cer- 
tain morbid  materials,  or  actions  in  the  blood. 

*'  4.  That  the  result  of  the  action  of  a  catalytic  medicine  is  in 
some  way  to  neutralize  or  counteract  some  one  or  more  of  these 
morbid  processes. 

'*  5.  That  these  medicines  are  all  unnatural  to  the  blood,  and 
must  at  length  pass  out  of  the  system." 

The  eight  orders  of  catalytics  are  as  follows :  1.  Antiphlo- 
GiOTics — Antimonials,  mercurials,  alkalies,  and  salines,  2.  Anti- 
sYPHiLiTics — ^Mercurials,  preparations  of  gold,  iodide  of  potassium, 
sarsaparilla  (?).  3.  Antiscrofulisics — Iodine,  bromine,  chlorine, 
iodides  and  bromides,  potash.  Antiarthritics — Colchicum,  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid,  lemon-juice.  5.  Antiscorbutics — Citric  acid, 
lemon-juice,  fresh  vegetables,  salts  of  potash  (?).  6.  ANxiPfi- 
RioDtcs — Arsenious  acid,  arsenite  of  potash,  alum,  chloride  of 
sodium.    7.  Anticonvulsives — ^Preparations  of  arsenic,  silver,  zinc. 
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lead,  and  copper.  AimsciUABncs — {Remcvers  ef  skin  disease) — pre- 
parations of  arsenic,  sulphur,  pitch. 

Of  the  second  class  of  remedies,  or  meuBoncs,  Dr.  H.,  as  we 
have  seen,  makes  three  general  divisions :  Stimtdanis^  narcotics^ 
and  sedatives. 

The  minor  propositions  in  reference  to  neorotics  are  thus 
stated  :* 

^'  I4  That  neurotics  are  medicines  which  pass  into  the  blood. 

'*  ^  1  hat  their  action  is  evidenced  by  a  change  in  one  or  more 
of  those  functions  which  are  attributed  to  the  nervous  system. 

"  3.  That  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  pass  from  the  blood 
to  that  part  of  the  nervous  system  which  is  influenced  by  them. 

**  4.  That  they  are  of  use  in  an  over-exciled  or  depressed  state 
of  the  nervous  system. 

^^  5.  That  they  are  transitory  in  action,  and  cannot  remain  in 
the  blood." 

The  STiMULiiirrs,  Dr.  H.  divides  into  general  and  specific. 

The  general  stimulants  are,  Mineral  substances — ^Ammonia  and 
its  carbonates,  phosphorus.  Animal  substances — Musk  and  castor. 
Vegetables  containing  volatile  oils — ^The  aromatic  labiatse,  compo- 
sitse,  and  umbellifersD,  cloves  and  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  cassia,  sas- 
safras, rue,  barosma,  the  aurantioce®,  canella,  valerian,  mustard, 
cajeput  and  pimenta,  hops,  juniper,  turpentine,  oardamony  onion. 
Vegetables  containing  acrid  principles — Senega,  horseradishy  ser- 
pentary ,  cascarilla,  pepper,  contrayerva,  ginger,  capsicum,  meze- 
reon.  Resinous  substances — Guaiacum,  mastich,  olibanumi  myrrh, 
elemi,  benzoin,  storax,  pine  resin. 

The  special  stimulants  are,  str}xhnia,  brucia,  toxicodendron, 
ergot  of  rye,  borax,  rue. 

TSi  ARcoTics  are  divided  into  three  orders — Indniants,  soporifics, 
and  delitiants.  As  inebriants,  Dr.  H.  enumerates  alcohol,  wine, 
ethers,  chloroform,  camphor,  Indian  hemp,  tobacco,  lobelia.  As 
soporiJfics — opium,  lactuca,  hops,  nutmegs.  As  deliriants — ^hyos- 
cyamus,  belladonna,  stramonium. 

Sedatives  are  divided  into  two  orders — General  and  specific.  As 
general  sedatives  are  enumerated  hydrocyanic  acid,  creosote, 
aconite,  conium,  colchicum,  tea,  and  coffee.  As  special  seda- 
tives— antimonials,  ipecacuanha,  di^talis. 

The  third  class  of  medicines  are  the  Astringents. 

The  general  proposition  in  reference  to  the  action  of  these 
remedies,  Dr.  H.  divides  into  four  minor  propositions : 

'*  1.  That  they  are  medicines  which  pass  into  the  blood. 

"  2.  That  they  have  the  power  of  causing  the  contraction  of 
muscular  fibre,  living  or  dead. 

''8.  That  their  operation  is  to  diminish  secretion,  to  repress 
hemorrhage,  and  to  give  tone  to  the  muscular  system. 

"  4.  That  these  results  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  their  action 
on  muscular  fibre,  to  which  they  pass  from  the  blood." 
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Tey  are  divided  into  two  orders — Mineral  and  vegetable. 

The  mineral  astringents  are,  Bulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric 
acids,  acetate  and  diacetate  of  lead,  sulphate  and  sesquichloride 
of  iron,  alam,  sulphate  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  bichloride  of 
mercury,  nitrate  of  silver.  The  vegetable  astringents  are,  tannic 
acid,  gallic  acid,  kino,  catechu,  logwood,  oak  galls,  rhatany,  bis- 
tort, pomegranate  rind,  rose  leaves,  uva  ursi,  torihentil,  and 
creosote* 

The  general  proposition  in  reference  to  the  action  of  the  fourth 
class  of  remedies,  the  euminatiyes,  is  divided  into  five  minor  pro- 
positions b}'  Dr.  H. : 

"1.  That  the  eliminatives  are  medicines  which  pass  into  the 
blood. 

'^  2.  That  they  cannot  remain  there,  but  must  pass  out  of  the 
body. 

*'  3.  That  by  doing  so,  they  tend  to  pass  out  by  some  glands 
more  than  by  others. 

'*  4.  That  the  result  of  their  passage  through  a  gland  is  to  in- 
crease its  secretion. 

"  5.  That  they  are  of  use  when  the  state  of  the  system  requires 
that  the  function  of  a  gland  should  be  restored  or  promoted." 

The  eliminatives  are  divided  into  six  orders — Sialagogties,  ex- 
pectorantSy  eat/uxrtics,  cholagogueSj  diaphoretics,  diuretics. 

As  sialagogues,  mercury  is  the  most  important.  In  some  rare 
cases,  salivation  has  followed  the  administration  of  iodine.  It  is 
also  not  an  unfrequent  symptom  of  chronic  poisoning  by  lead. 

As  expectorants,  Dr.  H.  thinks  that  we  may  class  antimony, 
ipecacuanha,  and  squill.  The  chief  volatile  expectorants  enu- 
merated by  him  are  turpentine,  camphor,  alcohol,  ether,  and  the 
volatile  oils  of  onions,  fennel,  assafstida,  caraway,  cinnamon, 
and  anise. 
»  Cathartics  Dr.  H.  divides  into  three  groups : 

'^  1.  Mercurials,  which  tend  to  increase  all  secretions.  2.  Some 
resins,  oils,  and  acrid  principles,  which  tend  especially  to  the 
bowels  ;  and  3.  Salines,  when  given  in  such  an  amount  that  they 
cannot  pass  off  by  the  kidneys." 

0(  cholagogues,  Dr.  H.  remarks  : 

"  We  are  not  well  informed  as  to  the  exact  number  of  medi- 
cines which  passs  out  into  the  secretion  of  bile,  and  act  thus  on 
the  true  eliminative  plan.  But  there  is  no  medicine  which  is  of 
8uc>.  great  and  universal  utility  in  all  liver  diseases  as  mercury, 
in  its  various  forms."  "  It  is  probable  that  alkalies  and  fatty 
matters  may  act  in  certain  cases  as  true  cholagogues,  for  they 
are  both  contained  in  the  natural  secretion  of  bile,  and,  therefore, 
likely  to  pass  into  it." 
Under  the  head  odrue  diaphoretics^  Dr.  H.  remarks  as  follows: 
"  The  following  groups  of  medicines  may  be  briefly  noticed  as 
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tending  to  act  as  eliminatltes  on  the  glanda  of  the  Bkin.  Five 
divisions  may  be  made : 

<*  1.  Salines  and  diluente,  under  certain  circutnftances.  2.  Vo- 
latile substances  which  are  soluble  in  air,  as  ammonia,  volatile 
oils,  and  alcohol.  8.  Certain  acrid  matters,  as  guaiacum.  4.  Cer- 
tain narcotics,  as  opiam  and  camphor.  5.  Antimony,  mercmy, 
and  sulphur.'* 

The  diuretics  are  arranged  in  four  groups :  1 .  Water,  and  solu- 
ble mineral  substances,  i.  e,  acids,  alkalies,  and  salines  under 
certain  conditions.  2.  Acrid  matters  of  various  kinds — cantha- 
rides,  juniper,  turpentine,  cajeput,  copaiba,  horseradish.  Others 
of  this  ^oup  contain  peculiar  vegetable  principles,  as  broom, 
ohimaphila,  taraxacum,  colchicum,  and  squill.  3.  Alcoholic  and 
ethereal  liquids.  4.  The  minerals  which  increase  all  secretions, 
as  mercury,  antimony,  and  iodine. 

"  There  are,"  Dr.  H.  remarks,  **  two  chief  actions  for  which 
diuretics  may  be  required.  They  may  be  used :  (1)  to  eliminate 
solid  materials  from  the  blood;  (2)  to  promote  absorption,  by 
diminishing  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  blood.  It  is  easier  to  em- 
ploy the  firat  than  to  exert  the  second  of  these  operations." 

The  foregoing  sketch  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  some  ide& 
of  the  views  advanced  by  Dr.  H.  in  the'  dissertation  before  as. 
The  leading  outlines  of  his  theory  of  the  action  of  medicines  is 
no  doubt  correct,  though  it  will  probably  be  found  that  he  has 
not  always  succeeded  in  applying  it  to  explain  the  entire  modus 
operandi  of  certain  articles  of  the  materia  medica.  We  recom- 
mend the  work  as  one  replete  with  information  on  a  subject  in 
relation  to  which  there  has  heretofore  been  too  much  vague  con- 
jecture and  hypothetical  speculation.  From  a  careful  perusal 
of  Dr.  H.'s  treatise,  the  practitioner  cannot  fail  to  derive  many 
hints  in  reference  to  the  therapeutic  action  of  the  leading  reme- 
dial agents  calculated  to  divest  their  employment  of  much  of  the 
empiricism  by  which  it  is  now  characterized,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  render  their  curative  operation  more  prompt  and  certain. 

D.  P.  C. 

The  Microscopist  ;  or  a  complete  manual  of  the  use  of  the 
Microscope  :  for  Physicians  and  Students  and  all  lovers  of  natural 
science.  Second  edition,  improved  and  enlarged  with  illustra- 
tions by  Joseph  H.  Wythes,  M.  D.  Lindsay  &  Blackiston,  Phila- 
delphia; pp.  212.    H.  W.  Derby  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers  a  copy  oi  the  abovo 
work,  and  find  it  well  worth  the  time  spent  in  reading  it;  every 
thing  on  this  subject  is  becoming  daily  more  interesting.      N. 
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Trb  PftAcncE  OF  SuBOBBir :  By  JameB  Miller,  F.  R.  S.  £.,  F.  R. 
C.  S.  £.|  Surgeon  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  for  Scotland ;  Surgeon 
in  Ordinary  to  Hia  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  for  Scotland ; 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Umversity  of  Edinburgh ;  Consulting 
Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  &c.,  d&c,  &o.  Third  American, 
from  the  second  London  edition.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  F. 
W.  Sargent,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  Surgeons'to  Will's  Hospital.  Illus- 
trated by  three  hundred  engravings  on  woods.  Philadelphia: 
Blanchard  &  Lea,  pp.  720.     H.  W.  Derby  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

A  copy  of  the  above  valuable  work  has  been  presented  to  us, 
and  we  shall  embrace  an  early  opportunity  of  examining  its  con- 
tents.   The  engravings  are  a  masterpiece  of  art.  N. 

A  Tkeatiss  on  Operativs  Ofiithalmic  Surobey:  By  H.  Haynes 
Walton,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  England, 
Surgeon  to  the  Central  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  and  Assis- 
tant Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  First  American,  from  the 
first  London  edition.  Edited  by  S.  Littell,  M.  D.,  author  of  a 
manual  on  the  diseases  of  the  Eye,  Surgeon  to  Will's  Hospital 
for  the  eye  and  limb.  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Phila- 
delphia, &c.,  &c.     Lindsay  &  Blackiston,  Philad.  1853,  pp.  599. 

The  above  work  has  been  placed  upon  our  table  by  H.  W. 
Derby  &  Co.,  and  from  the  cursory  perusal  we  have  been  able  to 
give  it,  consider  it  a  valuable  addition  to  the  already  numerous 
scientific  works  on  this  subject.  N. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease  :  By  John  Hunters,  F.  R. 
S. ;  with  copious  additions  by  Dr.  Philip  Ricord  of  the  Hospital 
Du  Midi,  Paris,  &c.  Edited  with  notes  by  Freeman  J.  Bumstead, 
M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  North  Western  Dispensary,  New  York. 
Blanchard  &  Lea,  Philadelphia,  1853,  pp.  512. 

Messrs.  H.  W.  Derby  &  Co.  have  handed  us  a  copy  of  the  above 
work,  but  from  press  of  other  engagements  we  have  not  had  time 
to  examine  it.  N. 

The  Medical  Formitlart:  Being  a  collection  of  prescriptions 
derived  from  the  writings  and  practice  of  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Physicians  in  America  and  Europe ;  together  with  the  usual 
dietetic  preparatiotfs  and  antidotes  for  poisons,  to  which  is  added 
an  appendix  on  the  endemic  use  of  medicines,  and  on  the  use  of 
Ether  and  Chloroform.    The  whole  is  accompanied  with  a  few 
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brief  Pharmaceutical  and  Medical  obaerrations.  By  Benjamin 
Ellis,  M.  D.,  Late  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy 
in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  Tenth  edition,  revised 
and  much  extended,  by  Robert  P.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  Blan- 
chard  6c  Lea,  Philadelphia,  1854,  pp.  296.  H.  W.  Derby  &  Co. 
Cincinnati. 

The  Pkesobibsr'b  Pharmacofceia  :  Containing  all  the  medicines 
in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  arranged  in  classes  according  to 
their  action,  with  their  composition  and  doses;  by  a  practising 
Physician.  Altered  to  correspond  to  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory. 
Revised  with  addicions.  Third  American  from  the  fourth  London 
edition.  By  Thomas  F.  Cock,  M.  D.  Samuel  S.  &  William 
Wood,  New  York,  1858,  pp.  178.  H.  W.  Derby  &  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Operative  Suboert:  By  Frederic  C.  Skey,  F,  R.  S.  Philadel- 
phia: Blanchard  &  Lea,  1851,  pp.  661.  H.  W.  Derby  &  Co., 
Cincinnati. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  CHnj)REir:  By  J.  For- 
syth Meigs,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the 
Philadelphia  Medical  Association,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians of  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety. Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Philadelphia: 
Lindsay  &  Blackiston,  1853,  pp.  711.  H.  W.  Derby  &  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

The  Popular  Educator. — We  are  in  receipt  of  the  second  num- 
ber of  a  monthly  serial  bearing  the  above  title.  Taking  the 
number  before  us  as  a  specimen  of  its  successors,  we  cbnsider  it 
one  of  the  best  works  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  issued  from  the 
prolific  press  of  this  country.  Its  design  is  indicated  by  its  name, 
and  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  adage,  "short  lessons  well  learned"' 
are  best,  then  this  work,  in  the  arrangement  of  its  departments 
and  subjects,  is  the  beau  ideal  of  that  philosophy.  Its  price 
($1.50  per  year)  places  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  is  published 
by  Alexander  Montgomery,  17  Spruce  street,*New  York.      N. 

The  People's  Journal  :  A.n  Illustrated  Record  of  Agriculture, 
Mechanics,  Science,  and  Useful  Knowledge ;  published  monthly, 
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by  AMreci  E.  Beaeh,  N«.  86  Nassau  street,  New  York.  Terms, 
fifty  cents  per  volamey  pp.  83.  This  new  candidate  for  public 
favor  certainly  comes  to  us  in  a  beautiful  dress.  We  scarcely 
knov7  whi^  to  admire  most,  the  neatness  and  beauty  of  its  typo- 
graphy, or  the  excellence  of  its  illustrations.  If  it  continues  to 
be  conducted  mth  the  ability  and  taste  which  characterises  the 
number  beforq  us,  it  will  be  highly  useful  to  those  classes  ol  our 
industrial  conJMyty,  for  whose  especial  benefit  it  is  gotten  up 
and  we  bespedk  for  it  an  extensive  patronage.  N. 

McsBRs.  Edftoss:  I  have  just  received  from  the  publishers, 
Messrs.  S.  S.  &  W.  Wood,  of  New  York,  a  copy  of  T.  F.  Cock's 
Manual  of  Obstetrics,  which  is  a  multum  in  parvo:  a  book  well 
adapted  to  the  student  attending  lectures^  as  it  presents  to  him  at 
a  view,  briefly  and  yet  as  thoroughly  as  can  well  be,  the  facts 
which  may  be  presented  to  his  notice  in  the  lecture-room.  It 
must  undoubtedly  meet  with  favor,  not  only  with  the  student  but 
likewise  with  the  advanced  practitioner,  who  can,  without  wading 
through  a  mass  of  speculative  views,  at  once  refer  to  any  facts 
he  may  require  to  refresh  his  mind  with,  in  moments  of  emer- 
gency and  forgetfulnesB.  The  medical  treatment  therein  given 
is  according  to  the  most  recent  Allopathic  improvements;  and 
though  not  consonant  with  the  views  of  an  Eclectic,  do  not  ma- 
terially impair  the  value  of  the  work  to  Eclectic  students,  who 
are  thus  enabled  to  compare  the  treatment  of  the  two  schools, 
and  notice  their  results.  We  are  not  among  those  who  would 
debar  our  students  from  learning  to  think  for  themselves,  or  from 
acquainting  themselves  with  the  views  and  practices  of  others 
freedom  of  thought  and  impartial  investigation  are  the  only 
direct  roads  to  truth  in  all  matters,  and  therefore  we  recommend 
this  little  manual  to  the  favorable  notice  of  Eclectic  practitioners 
and  students.  J.  K. 

PRTBiciAif's  VisrriNo  List,  tor  1854.^Lindsay  dc  Blakiston,  of 
Philadelphia,  have  prepared  a  neat  book,  in  pocket  form,  of  the 
above  title,  which  will  undoubtedly  come  into  general  use  among 
physicians.  It  contains  an  almanac,  a  list  of  poisons  and  their 
antidotes,  to  which  we  may  refer  at  a  moment  in  case  of  doubt, 
a  list  for  recording  visits  made  during  the  year,  places  for  record- 
ing addresses  of  patients,  nurses,  engagements,  etc.  etc.  It  is, 
without  eioeption,  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen, 


|>ted  to  meet  the  wants  at  ever;  prUtUionAr  in 
The  vfotk  is  fbr  Bala  in  thi*  oity  b^  Jacob  £rart, 
r«f)C.  N. 

ived  a  copy  of  Dr.  Maarie'a  Practice^  work  of 
]  one  of  the  beet  fipecimens  of  Upograpliy  we 
It  will  be  noticed  more  at  lengtrhereafter.    N. 
xjBiTtAi  kJTAiw  Illustrated. — We  have  receiu^bhe  first  num- 
ber of  the  above  work,  and  can  cbeerfuily  end^e^e  proapectus, 
for  it  really  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  complete  woiks  with 
wbid)  we  are  acquf^oted,  and  we  tliink  the  publu^en  sfaonld  be 
well  supported  in  their  undertaking.    Each  No.  50  cents,  or  96 
lor  one  volume.    Boston. 

Mbtbr'a  Untveisum. — We  have  had  the  pleasnre  of  receiving 
tiie  Untversum  during  the  first  year,  and  we  regard  it  as  one  of 
the  greatest  acquisitions  to  our  library;  for  the  work  is  so  fine 
that  one  who  has  any  taste  for  fine  work  will  never  tire  while 
looking  at  this.   Boston.  N. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  BENEDICT. 

BtooMixaTON,  Ind.,  Sept.  5, 1853. 

Pbof.  Newtow  :  Dear  Sir, — You  are  doubtiess  aware  of  the 
death  of  the  old  veteran  in  medical  reform,  Dr.  H.  T.  N,  Bene- 
dict. He  was  a  good  man  and  widely  known,  and  I  hope  you 
will  make  a  notice  in  the  Journal  of  his  decease. 

I  hope  the  Institution  will  prosper,  since  those  pathological 
specimens  have  been  lopped  off.  The  cause  of  Eclecticism  is 
progressing  finely  here;  all  we  want  is  more  help.  I  could  locate 
a  score  of  young  men  in  a  lucrative  practice,  in  this  part  of 
Indiana. 

I  want  to  have  a  State  organization  next  spring,  and  I  hope 
the  Faculty  of  the  Institute  will  assist  in  this,  matter.  If  this 
should  meet  your  approval,  I  hope  you  will  aasist  in  the  work, 
Fix  on  aday,  about  next  May,  when  you  can  attend  with  o  ther 
members  of  the  Faculty,  at  Indianapolis.  J.  W.  Y. 
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